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"ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 
Page 18, laſt line, for caried, read carried. 
Page 20, laſt line, for Greeks, read 7he Greeks. 
Page 66, line 13, for precin&s, read precin&.. _ 
note. 11, for h met, read mporipuriguatis | | 
Page 128, line 3, after Highly, efface the comma. | : 
Page 132, line 25, for Pellious, read Pellicus. | | 
Page 143, line 4, for yat ecknowleging, read yet acknowleging. , | | ; 
Page 162, line 2, for imperiouſſy, read injurioufly. ” : | . ; 
Page 165, line 19, for ſupplie, read ſupplies. 
Page 171, line 14, for an, read ant. | 
Page 201, line 4, for &roke, read broken. 7 Ys | . | 
Page 209, note 9, for Piptiw, read Pegriv, $1 das | 
Page 253, line 13, for /o mn, read /ome. - * 
Het Jon 27 5 3 3 read hey 
age 326, line 6, for /mploying, re mploying.. 
Page 334: laſt line, for Es, read e 1g 
Page 360, line 5, 6, efface defenſive and offen/ive. . 
Page 364, line 17, for an article, read that article. | 
Page 382, line 22, for port of Panatum, read fort of Panatum. 
0 line laſt, for an one, read any one. | = 
Page 384, line 3, efface defenfive and offenfive. 
Page 400, line 8, for Agros, read Argos. 
Page 411, note 12, for sar T&, read watle — © 
Page 431, line 13, for of narrative, read of the narrative. ' 
Page 456, line 7, for he triremes, read the triremes. | 
Page 460, line 5, for fuly, read fully. | . 
Page 479, line 27, for piket, read picket. | 
Page 482, line 8, for cho/en, read a choſen, | 
Page 486, line 24, for Euryclus, read Euryelut. | | 
Page 491, line 1 „ e a BGA e i : 
Page 545, line 2, for Hall, read well, "Ws 
Page 576, note 5, line 1, for iz5yxav, read irvyxarn. | 
Page 596, line 23, for 4/pondus, read Aſpendus. | LE 

Page 620, note 19, for Zomrivrere, read Toy wore. 
Page 629, note 22, line 4 from the end, for primit, read primis. 
Page 653, line laſt, for armment, read armament. 
Page 659, line 22, for Hernon, read Hermon. 

Page 663, line 6, for embezz/ing, read embexxeling. 
Page 668, line 13, for unheard, read unheard of. 
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IN the firſt edition of the Firſt Volume, Arbuthnot's calculation of the value of 
Attic denominations of money was followed. He has fuppoſed the Attic drachma of 
. preciſely the ſame value with the Roman denarius, namely, ſeven pence three farthings- 
ſterling. The mina, being a hundred drachmæ, would thus be three pounds four 
ſhillings and ſeven pence, and the talent, being fixty mine, a hundred and ninety- 
eight pounds fifteen ſhillings. 3 f 
In the ſecond edition, at the ſuggeſtion of a friend, who had beſtowed ſome 
pains in inquiry on the fubject, and in whoſe ability and accuracy I had confidence, - 
an alteration was made. He held Arbuthnot right ſo far, that under the Roman- 
empire the Attic drachma and the Roman denarius paſſed in currency one for the- 
. | other, 
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other, as in modern times Engliſh and French coins, both of ſilver and gold, have 
frequently paſſed one for the other, tho the intrinfic value has not been exactly the 
fame: but he was perſuaded that the Attic drachma was really of greater value than 
the Roman denarius, and might be ſet at leaſt at eight pence ſterling. This gave a 
more commodious diviſion in Engliſh money: the fractions were avoided in the 
drachma; the mina became three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence, and the talent 
exactly two hundred pounds 25 and this calculation has n followed 1 in 1 ſecond 
edition of the firſt volume. | : 

The ſecond volume was already in che Chiefs when Barthelemi? 8 Travels of „ | 
came into my hands. The experiments of the weight of Attic coins yet exiſting, 
which have been made by and for that learned and diligent inveſtigator of Grecian 
antiquities, confirm the laſt mentioned calculation of the value of Attic denomina- 
tions of money, for the time of the Roman empire: but they prove alſo that in earlier 
times the value of the Attic drachma was conſiderably greater, inſomuch that, for the 
age of the Peloponneſian war, it may be ſet at ten pence ſterling. The mina of that 
age will thus be four pounds three ſhillings and four pence, and the talent two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. This calculation has been uſed through the greater part of the 
_ ſecond volume. It will be eaſy for the reader to correct Adv. the Ratements 
in Engliſh money in the preceding part of the Hiſtory. _. . 

In the firſt ſection of the ſixth chapter, at the 243d page of the ene, the 
Beœeotarchs, or sommon magiſtrates of the Bœotian people, are ſaid; on the autho- 
rity of Pauſanias, to have been ſeven. The paſſage of Thucydides from whom, in 
the third ſection of the fixteenth chapter, at the 320th page of the ſecond volume, 
they are mentioned as eleven, had been overlooked. - The authority of Thucydides 
muſt far outweigh that of Pauſanias ; and that there has been no error in tranſcrib- 
ing the number, is proved by the teſtimony of the ſcholiaſt in a remark on a preced- 
ing paſſage of Thucydides, in the ſecond chapter of his ſecond book. The number 
of Bceotarchs, for the age of the Peloponneſian war, ſhould therefore unqueſtion- 
ably be ſtated at eleven. This, however, it ſhould be obſerved, does not prove Pau- 
ſanias wrong, who ſpeaks of a time, not indeed much later, but when conſiderable 
political changes had taken Pre wed are and e in | Bocotia. 
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$IN CE the pi pr of + volume the — has kſcoverdd an ertor, not of 

Freat importance, but which he would not willingly leave unnoticed. In the note 

| at the twenty-third page, he has overhaſtily aſſerted that the name of Pribagoras does 

not occur in Plato's works ; whereas Pythagoras and the exiſting followers of the 
Pythagorean ſyſtem are mentioned in the tenth book of the Republic, Þ- 600. v. ii. £ 

| ed. Serran. The author has pleaſure i in acknowleging that he owes to the laborious 
| diligence of Mr. BARTHELEMI the detection of his overſight, for which the index 
1 neither of Serranus nor of Ficinus would give him any aſſiſtance. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. Cnar. XI. 
related to us, yet upon ſufficient evidence great and glorious, were 
taking place among the weſtern ſettlements of the nation. 

The warlike and enterprizing ſpirit of the Greeks had long ago 
driven the induſtrious and informed Phenicians from all their ancient 
eſtabliſhments in the Grecian ſeas ; had then wreſted from them the 
diſtant and large iſland of Cyprus, whoſe ſituation would ſeem to allot it 
rather to the Phenician than the Grecian dominion, and had appro- 
priated all that valuable part of the -African coaſt which, after the 
powerful kingdom of Egypt, lay neareſt to the Phenician ſhore. 
But in maritime ſkill, and ſtill more in commercial ſyſtem, in the 


ſpirit of commercial adventure, and in thoſe manufactures which 
formed the principal and moſt advantageous baſis of commerce, the. 


Phenicians ſtood yet unrivalled. On the coaſt of Africa, from the 
deſerts bounding the Grecian colonies on the weſt, they had extend- 


ed their ſetflements to the weſtern extremity of the Mediterranean, 
penetrated into the ocean beyond, and, according to ſome not un- 


* 


ſupported accounts, carried their traffic acroſs all the dangers of the 
bay of Biſcay to the diſtant ſhores of Britain, then the extreme of 
che known world, and, excepting che Phenicians, unknown among 
civilized nations. Wherever the Greeks did not interfere, the Phe- 
nicians were ſuperior, in arms as in arts, to all maritime people. 
But, confined at home within a narrow and barren territory; preſſed, 


on the land, by the overbearing weight, firft of the Aſſyrian, then 


of the Perſian empire; and, on the ſea, interrupted by the Grecian 
ſpirit of war, and, u muſt be added, of piraey; they were equally 
prevented from becoming a great nation on their own continent, and 
den Giving: Ju nnn e. ane ſettle- 
WMents. 

In. Zoos dns ciated Bs ys: Neben 3 over- 
d Sly, could not faib, by its poſition to attract, and by ws 


<Feunances te fx, the attention: of the Phe Tavagators. 


chere, among which Utica had the fame of being the moſt ancient, Val. Patere. 
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At a very early period, accordingly, Gride Aachen tees: formal 


- 
at, 
1 


. 


Afterward the princeſs immortalized by Virgil's poetry, driven to Taki Hi. 4 
ſeek refuge, with her adherents, from the tyranny of her brother the 80th. zul. 
king of Tyre, is faid either to have founded or increaſed the colony P. 33% 
which, in proceſs of ages, became the powerful and renowned Can- 

rHAOR. The era of theſe tranſactions is very uncertain. . The more 
received ſyſtem places Dido two centuries later than the Trojan 
prince, whoſe intercourſe with her the Roman bard hath ſo intereſt- 
ingly deſcribed : fir Iſaac Newton's calculation, reducing the age 
of the Trojan war, makes them cotemporary. Carthage, how- 
ever, fituate nearly midway between Phenicia and the ocean, 
happy in its climate and territory, and preferable to Utica for its port, 
was a moſt eligible ſituation for a place of arms, to command the 
communication with the invaluable weſtern- ſettlements, with Spain, 

the. country of filver and gold mines, the Indies of the old world. 

For, in the eaſtern part of the Mediterranean, navigation was ex- 
poſed to continual piracy from the Greeks, who poſſeſſed the 

northern and ſouthern ſhores 3. and in the weſtern from the Tuſcans, Strab. 1. v. 
Thus principally Carthage ſeems to have riſen carly to eminence,. 52 88 
and to have become, in ſome degree, the capital of the Pheniclan 
eolonies.. The troubles of Phenicia, and the wars which, with its 
very ſcanty territorial ſtrength, it was obliged' to ſuſtain againſt the ria: desAnc;. 
force of the Aſſyrian empire, feem to have given to its dependencies . Cr 
an emancipation. which perhaps they did not defire ; for which, at ix, p. 32. 
leaſt, it does not appear that any ſtruggle was made. Probably, on. 
the reduction of Tyre by Nabuchodonofor king of Aſſyria; many gee vol. i. 
Tyrian families would migrate to the colonies j and Carthage was ff ofthis 
likely to attract the greateſt number. Carthage, however, then, 
profiting from its ſtrength and its ſituation, appears to have taken- 
decidedly the lead. It is remarkable that, excepting Aſſyria and 
vw whoſe extreme ct voce wich the nee 
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their early hiſtory, makes them exceptions to al rule, none of the 
rats ancient people, who flouriſhed by arts, arms, and; policy, were 
great nations, like thoſe which form the ſtates of modern Europe 3 
dat each a ſmall ſociety of men, inhabiting one city, and there ſerved 
by ſlaves, who made commonly by much the larger portion of tlie 
population. The Carthaginian government, eſtabliſhed, like all the 5 
Grecian ſtates, upon theſe principles, in taking the lead among the 
ſiſter colonies, did not aſſociate, but ſubjected them. Even the 
-DeS. 82 towns in its immediate neighbourhood were not mickinad to a ſhare 
Kn Polit. in the government: : each had its own municipal adminiſtration; and 
Fas: I vi, fo far each was a ſeparme common wealth; but all were held under 
p. 493. political ſubjection, and that apparently a ſevere ſubjection, to Car- 
thage; while Carthage itſelf had one 5 the beſt OE and Wilt 


* 


5 conflitutions known to antiquity. | 1 Oe. | | 
Thucyd.1.vi. + As long as "the Phenician ſettlements remained ue the cinta: 
Bes. Croix. rity and protection of the mother- country, few of them were more 

than factories; for the government of Tyre was little able to mant 
tain armies and make conqueſts at the farther end of the Mediterra- 
nean. But when Carthage was become the independent capital of 
wcdhoſe colonies, greater views than the mere acquiſition of riches by 
Commerce, began to animate the ambition of her citizens. Along 
che coaſt of Africa, as far as the Atlantic 6cean; and on the extenſive 
fhores of Spain, having only ignorant barbarians to contend with; 
they ' eſtabliſhed their dominion, apparen i with little difficulty; 
wherever they choſe to exert their force. But on the nearer coaſt of 
ö Sich v, thePhenician: factories, ſome of them probably as old as Car- 
= ccdhage irſelf, had been diſturbed by the ſucceſſive arrival of Grecian 
N | | mw adventurets 3; {| ſkilled as well as daring in the practice of arms, and 
bl who, tho not always averſe to commerce, generally preferred piracy. 
Againſt thoſe new occupants of that fruitful country, other precau- 
tions were neceſſary than had ſufficed againſt the ſimplicity of the 
Thucyd.Lvi. native hatbarians. Uniting therefore their factories, which had been 
3 ſeattered all around the iſland, - the Phenicians confined themſelves to 
three 
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three” ſettlements; Soloeis and 1 (now Palermo) on the 
northern coaſt; and Motya at the weſtern extremity; and they began 
to cultivatè more attentively the friendſhip of the ancient inhabitants, 
particularly of the Elymians, that mixed people, Greek, Trojan, and 
Sicel, who held the towns of Eryx and Egeſta. This eaſy acqui- 
eſcence of the Phenicians, which, till the age of Xerxes, allowed no 
opportunity for the Greck hiſtorians to. boaſt of a ſingle feat of arms to 
the honor of their nation in Sicily, ſufficiently proves that tho 


the foundation of the city of Carthage may have been as ancient as it 


Was pretended, yet the power of the Carthaginian ſtate was compa- 
ratively of late growth. The Phenician colonies then, thus aſſembled 


toward the weſtern part of the iſland, might readily receive ſuch pro- 


tection as Carthage could give; and their need of protection would 
lead them to admit willingly-its ſuperintending authority. As ſoon 


therefore as Carthage itſelf became independent. the Phenician ſettle - 


ments in Sicily would become appendages. of its dominion; and diſ- 
putes between Carthage * n Slements mul. be conſe. 
quently unavordable.. ., . .. » 


7, 


Little remains for 3 concerning. the Gancran, COLONIES in 


Sinils, till toward that fplendid period which has been treated 1 in the pre- 


ceding chapters; and indeed it appears that, before chat period; the Sicilian | . 


and Italian Greeks, had no important tranſactions, and little political 


oonnection with the mother · country, unleſs with the one commercial 
commonwealth. of Corinth.: Some of their towns, however, we find, 

were populous and wealthy. AGRIGENTUM was already a conſiderable 
city, When, about the fifty ſourth Olympiad, in the age of Solon, 


Phalaris, 2 Cretan born, acquired the ſovereignty. Phalaris, whoſe 


hiſtory, on more chan one accouut, excites curioſity; is repreſented as 
2 monſter in human nature; 3 poſſeſſing, with very extraordinary abi- 


ies, the moſt oppoſite virtues and vices, the moſt abominable eruelty, 


5 with the moſt exalted magnanimity and generoſity. But tho all 


traditions concerning, that famous tyrant are extremely dubious and 
im e hh the contradictions eee his changer are not 
1 l | wholly 


— 
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wholly unatcountable. He fell, we find, a victim to che patty in op- 

poſition to his government, and that party held the ſway in Agri- 
gentum, under a democratical form of adminiſtration, for fixty years. 
What happened in Athens, on the expyilfion of the Peiſiſtratids, would, 


during this period, from the ſame cauſes, happen in Agrigentum. To 
render odious the character of the deceaſed tyrant would tend to 


weaken the credit of his party, and proportionally to ſtrengthen the 
fituation of the ruling party and advance their power: nothing, 
therefore, that could produce ſuch effects would be neglecteu. 


8vnAcvsE alſo was already confiderable, yet we do not find it parti- 


cularly eminent among the Sicilian Greek cities till, toward the age 


of Xerxes, it was raiſed to power and fame by its great and beloved 
tyrant Gelon. That illuſtrious man was born of an ancient and noble 
family at Gela, a Rhodian ſettlement on the ſouthern cbaſt of the iſland. 
The Sicilian colonies, beyond altother Grecian ſtates, were remarkable for 
frequent revolutions, the ſudden elevationanddownfal of tyrannies, and 
every change of government and every calamity which faction and in- 
ternal war could occaſion. Cleander, tyrant of Gela, being killed by 

Sabyllus, a Geloan citizen, was nevertheleſs facceeded in the ſove- 
reignty by his brother Hippocrates. Gelon, already of reputation for 
abilities and bravery, was appointed, by the new tyrant, commander 
in chief of the Geloan cavalry. Hippocrates, an ambitious and able 
prince, made ſucceſsful war upon fone of the Sicel tribes, and | 


upon the Grecian ſtates of Syracuſe, Callipolis, Naxus, Leontium, 


and Meffena ; all of which, excepting Syracuſe, he compelled to ace 


knowlege his ſovereignty. The Syraeufans, defeated in a great battle 
and reduced to extremity, applied to Corinth, their metropolis, for aſ- 
fiſtance 3 and the interference of that rich maritime commonweatth, in 


conjunction with its powerful colony of Corcyra, procured an accom 
modatiem; by which, however, the town. of Camarina, then ſubje@ 


to Syracufe, was yielded to the Geloare prinee. Hippoerates, being 


Won after killed in an action with the Hyblæan Sicels, left Gelon, a 


who Dad — himfelf * — ur all the late wars, 


_ guardian 


* 
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guardian of his infant ſons, and adminiſtrator of their government. To 
_ this truſt, according to Herodotus, Gelon was unfaithful ; for making 

a pretence of ſome commotions among the Geloins, which were re- 
. preſſed by arms, he aſſumed the ſovereignty to himſelf. At Syracuſe, 
about the ſame time, in the proſecution of that conteſt for power be- 
tween the higher and lower citizens, which was nearly perpetual in 
almoſt every Grecian commonwealth, the leaders of the populace, in- 
aging the flaves of the rich in the party againſt their maſters, com- 
pelled theſe to ſeek their perſonal ſafety by flight. Finding refuge at 


Caſmenæ they applied to Gelon, who readily undertook their cauſe. | 


The Syracuſams in poſſeſſion dreaded the power of that prince; but, 


according to the ſame hiſtorian ho reports his treachery to the ſons of 
Hippocrates, they had confidence in his character. The reſult is highly 
remarkable. They profeſled themſclves not unwilling to readmit the 
refugees, and to reftore their ptoperty, provided only ſecurity could 
be given that an equal government ſhould be eſtabliſhed, that an act 
of amneſty. for what had paſſed ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved, that the 
nobles, on being reſtored to wealth, honor, and authority, ſhould 
neither exert their powet and influence to the perſecution of indivi- 
duals who had been active in expelling them, nor to the ſubverſion of 


the canſtitution of the commonwealth, and the eſtabliſhment of oli» © 


 garchal deſpatiſm. The expedient in which both parties concurred, 


was to appoint Gelon ſupreme moderator between them, by making 


bir king of Syracuſe. 

This important acquiſition of 3 5 extraotdinarily 
it became the qbject of Gelon to mould into one the many li 
Niates which acknowleged. his authority. The circumſtances of every 
Grecian government required that the capital ſhould be ſtrong, and all 
the dependent towns weak. For, on account of the univerſal narrow- 
meſs of territory, as we have heretofore had occaſion to obſerve, it was 
neceſſary that every cultivated ſpot ſhould have its fortified" town at 
hand for refuge and protection; and on account of the univerſal ſcan- 


tincks of * revenue It was neceſſary that the inhabirants of every 


| _ town 
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I. vi. 
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pr and its diſtrict ſhould be the Sartiſon- If then theſe were able 


to defend themſelves againſt an enemy, they might alſo defy the au- 
thority of 1 The intereſt, or the ambition of indivi- 
duals would Often lead the municipal government to aſpire to inde- 
pendency; and the intereſt or ambition of neighbouring ſtates would 
ſeldom fail to afford incouragement to ſuch views. But if it was ne- 
ceſſary for every Grecian government to attend to theſe circumſtances, 
it was peculiarly ſo for Gelon, Whoſe dominion was compoſed of ſo 


many conquered cities. It comprized now the whole eaſtern coaſt of 


Sicily, with a ſmall part of the northern, and a large proportion of the 


ſouthern. In this tract no ſituation was more favorable for ready 
communication with the whole than Syracuſe; the town alſo one of 


the largeſt in Sicily, the port ſingularly commodious, the ſurrounding 
territory of extraordinary fertility. Gelon, therefore, for his capital, 
did not ſcruple to prefer this place to his native city Gela, ſituate near 


one extremity of his dominion. To ſtrengthen his government he took 8 


meafures which appear ſtrange in theſe times, tho they ſeem to 
have been perfectly adapted to thoſe. The inhabitants of Camarina, ö 

particularly well affected to him, he removed all to Syracuſe; giving | 
them that ſhare i in the legiſlative, judicial, and executive powers; which 


ſuited his views; for, without a diſtribution of theſe.; among a ; favoring | 


party,” a tyranny could hardly ſubſiſt. Gela he would not diſ- 
mantle quite, but he carried more than half its people to his 
new capital. Of the Eubcean coloniſts in different towns, he gave 2 
the higher ranks only to injoy the privileges of the capital; leaving 2 
the poorer, - with their ſeveral municipal adminiſtrations, to cultivate | 
the country: but the lower people of the Megarians of Hybla he fold 
tor ſlaves, with an expreſs obligation on the purchaſers to tran port 
them out of Sicily, as the only preventative of thoſe diſturbances 
which their mutinous diſpoſition, and rancour againſt their baker 
would, if they lived within the fame country, perpetually occaſion, 8 


1 Halde toviees; Herodot. 1 vii. c. 1 6. naue, Tit, . 2 ue, par 8 | 
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This chen was the ſtate of Sicily when Xerxes invaded Greece: the : 


barbarian Sicans and Sicels yet held the center of the iſland, and the 
Elymians the weſtern corner. A part of the northern coaſt was poſ- 
ſefled by the Carthaginians ; never, probably, in perfect friendſhip | 


with all the Greeks, and lately in open hoſtility with ſome of them; 


for, while Cleomenes, king of Sparta, was yet living, his half-brother | | 


Dorieus, elder brother of the renowned Leonidas, conducting a fleet 
with the view to ſettle a colony in Sicily, was defeated and killed in 


Herodot. I. v. 
8.41. & 46. & 
I. Vil. c. 158. 


action with the Carthaginian fleet. Gelon commanded a dominion, 4 
very ſmall, compared with the kingdoms of modern Europe, and ſtill 


more below compariſon with the Perſian empire then exiſting, but 
| conſiderably larger than was united under one government elſe- 
where among the Greeks ; and this he ruled with ſuch wiſdom, up- 


Thacyd. 
i. c. 17. 


rightnefs, and vigor, that he was equally beloved by his ſubjects and 


reſpected by all neighbouring powers. Agrigentum, the only Gre- 
cian city in Sicily of any conſideration not ſubject to Gelon, was ad- 


miniſtered by Theron, a man alſo of high merit, who had raiſed him- 
ſelf to the tyranny; and he had lately reduced Himera on the nor- 


Herodot. 
I. vii. c. 165. 
Diod. I. ix. 
C. 20. & 77. 


thern coaſt, ejecting its tyrant Terillus. This circumſtance gave im- 
mediate occaſion to the firſt conſiderable effort of the Carthaginians 
toward extending their dominion in Sicily, the firſt important trauſ-— 
action in which they were ingaged with the Greeks, while the 8 
mans, afterward conquerors of Carthage, Greece, and the known 


world, had yet ſcarcely a name among nations. - It is therefore to be 


regretted that Herodotus has treated this part of hiſtory ſo ſlightly, : | 
and that little ſatisfactory remains upon it from any other writer. The 
narrative of Diodorus is the injudicious, and even ridiculous, attempt 


of a man unverſed in political, and ſtill more in military buſineſs, to 
exalt his fellowcountrymen, the Sicilian Greeks, above the fame of 


Lacedæmon and Athens. Circumſtances enou gh, however, remain, 
either reported or confirmed by better authority, on an a en d 


idea may be gained of the pringipat events. 
Vol. II. | C 2/7 
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It was a ſolace, among the miſeries occaſioned by the frequent re- 
volutions in the little Grecian republies, that, as every ſtate had always 
enemies, open or ſecret, the exiled of every ſtate could generally find 
protection ſomewhere; But beſide the refources within Greece itſelf, 


the Perſian empire had been, for ſome time, a common refuge for the 


unfortunate who were of any conſideration. in their own: country: 
Tuſeany alſo had afforded ſettlements to ſome; and now, Carthage, 


riſing to new importance among foreign powers, offered proſpect of 
new relief. Here the expelled prince of Himera applied, and found a 
favorable reception. The opportunity was inviting for the Cartha- 
ginians to extend and ſecure their own dominion, by cruſhing that of the 


Greeks in Sicily; while the collected force of the Perſian empire, on 


in their ſervice; and, according to the practice which we find after- 
ward uſual with them in their wars with the Romans, they collected 


mercenary land- forces from many of the barbarous nations with whom 


they had commercial intercourſe. Herodotus, beſide Phenicians, men- 


tions Africans; Spaniards, Ligurians, Eliſycians (a name not occurring 
elſewhere), Sardinians, and Corſicans. The command in chief was 
committed to Hamilcar, one of the two magiſtrates who, with the 
title of Suffete, preſided over the Carthaginian commonwealth, and 


whoſe eminence of dignity and authority was fuch, that the Greek 
writers, generally averſe to foreign terms, not unuſl ually ſtiled them 


kings. 


the point of overwhelming Greece itſelf, would effectually prevent any 
aſſiſtance from that quarter. Under pretence therefore of reinſtating 
their ally i in his dominion, they aſſembled a very powerful armament. 
By a treaty with the Tuſcans they ingaged the naval force of that people 


In the fame ner 3 in which Xerxes FRET Greece, Hamilsar 


paſſed into Sieily, and immediately laid ſiege to Himera. Theron, 


unable with his own forces to cope with the Carthaginian armament, 


applied to the king of Syracuſe for aſſiſtance. Tho the war was 


Grecian intereſt in Sicily was too evidently concerned in tlie event for 


* 


— 


profeſſedly intended only againſt the Agrigentine prince, yet the whole f 


Gelon 
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Gelon to remain a quiet ſpectator. Putting himſelf therefore at che 


head of his army, which, according to the moſt probable accounts, 
conſiſted of about ten thouſand heavy armed foot, and two thouſand 
horſe, and, with the uſual addition of light armed ſlaves, might be in 
all perhaps twenty-five thouſand men, he marched to join the Agri- 
gentine forces. His fleet, which, as we are aflured by Thucydides, 
was ſuperior to that of any other Grecian potentate of his age, and, 
according to Herodotus, Was of no leſs than two hundred trireme 
galleys, he committed to his brother Hieron. This prince met, and 
defeated the combined fleets of Carthage and Tuſcany. About the 
ſame time the united armies of Syracuſe and Agrigentum ingaged the 
Carthaginian army near Himera, with the moſt complete ſucceſs. 
Homilcas himſelf fell; a large proportion of his army was deſtroyed, 
and almoſt the whole remainder were made priſoners. 


The concurring teſtimony of ancient writers to theſe glorious events, 


which appear to have at once terminated the war, little as we are aſ- 


ſured of any particulars, is confirmed by the irrefragable evidence of 
the grow ing greatneſs and laſting ſplendor of Syracuſe and Agrigen- 


tum. The priſoners, according to the practice of the times, were all 


condemned to ſlavery. The larger ſhare, we are told, was acquired 
by the Agrigentines, who employed great numbers on public works, 


which remained to late ages, and ſome even yet remain, proofs both 
of the greatneſs of the victory, and of the taſte of the victors. Here, 
however, on conſidering the account given by the Sicilian Diodorus, 
the zealous eulogiſt of his country, a ſuſpicion cannot but ariſe, that 
all thoſe priſoners were not Carthaginian ſoldiers, For the battle was 
fought near Himera, on the northern coaft of the land. The Car- 


thaginians, in the confuſion of their defeat, fays Diodorus, fled in 
great numbers up the country, and moſtly toward the Agrigentine 
territory, where they were afterward taken by the Agrigentines. It 


ſeems much more probable that they would have directed their fli ght 


toward their own garriſons of Soloeis and Panormus, which were not 
C 2 * 


. * 
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for diſtant on as coaſt; or, if they were cut off from theſe, and com- 
pelled to take an inland road, Egeſta, the ſtrong hold of their Elymiaan 
allies, would have been their object, rather than the Agrigentine ter- 
ritory. But if they fled up the country, and did not reach Egeſta, they 
would get among the highlands held by the Sicans and Sicels; and 
would be much more likely to ſtop there, than to paſs on into the 
Agrigentine plains. It ſeems farther improbable, that the powerful 
. Gelon would permit his people to be defrauded of their fair ſhare of 
the booty, by thoſe who owed to them, not only the victory, but per- 
haps even their exiſtence as a people. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
ſeems more than probable, that the Agrigentines took advantage, from 
the blow given to the Carthaginian power, perhaps making a pre- 
tence of ſome ſhelter afforded: to fugitives, for oppreſſing the Sican's 
and Sicels of their neighbourhood ; and that the ſtupendous works of 
art, which travellers yet admire at Girgenti, were in large propor- 
: tion the produce of the labor and the miſery of thoſe unfortunate 
=: "barbarians. It is the purpofe of hiſtory to repreſent 1 men, not ſuch as 
| | they ſhould be, but fuch as they have been; for thus learning what 
| \ they ſhould be, through obſervation of what they ſhould not be, far 
more valuable inſtruction, both political and moral, may be gathered 
| than from any viſionary deſcription of perfection in human, nature. 
Thus, at leaſt, Herodotus, Thucydides, Salluſt, and Tacitus thought; 
| tho ſome other hiftorians, Greek, Roman, and modern, have 
written upon a different plan. It is indeed little allowable for the hiſ- 
; torian to go beyond au thority; yet when ſome important facts are 
certain, with ſome attending cireumſtances dubious, it will be his 
| buſineſs to lead his reader as near to the whole truth as he can. The 
general ſpirit of the Grecian commonwealths, and even the doctrine 
of the Grecian philoſophers, the methods ordinarily practiſed among 
the Greeks to obtain ſlaves, the full aſſurance we have ; of the great 
works executed at Agrigentum, and the account even of Diodorus, 
as he is to his fellowcountrymen, compared with the known 


fate of ey at the time, all concur to mark the conjecture ventured 
concerning 
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concernin 8 the priſoners made by the F as Yu W 
be true, and, at leaſt, very near the truth. 
Among the deficiencies of Sicilian N however, nothing is fo 


much to be regretted as the ſcantineſs of information about the form 
of government eſtabliſhed by Gelon, and the civil occurrences of his 
"reign. It is not the number of priſoners he made, nor the buildings 
he erected, that excite curioſity, ſo-much-as the general proſperity of 
the country under his adminiſtration, and the laſting popularity of his 
character. Of the former ſome valuable teſtimony remains trauſ- 
mitted by the arts, which the literature of his age, much leſs pro- 
G portionally advanced, does not afford. There are gold coins yet exiſt- 
ing of Gelon and his immediate ſucceflors, tho no commonwealth 
of Greece, not Athens itſelf, coined gold, as far as can now be diſ- 
covered, for more than a century after. Nor are the coins of Gelon 
more remarkable on this account than for the beauty of the deſign and 
workmanſhip ; which are of a perfection at any rate ſurpriſing, and 
which would appear almoſt miraculous, if we did not learn from an 


author living ſo near the time, and ſo poſſeſſing means of information, 


aàs Herodotus, that the weſtern Greek colonies had conſtant communi- 
cation and intimate connection with thoſe of Aſia. With regard 
then to the government of Gelon, putting together what remains from 
__ Herodotus with the anecdotes reported by later writers, we can but 


gather ſome general idea. Power, it appears, was committed princi- 
pally to the higher ranks of citizens, yet Gelon was always the fa- 
vorite of the lower ; and in this he appears to have been ſingular 
among the Grecian political leaders, that he could reconcile the jarring 


pretenſions of the two, and maintain concord between them. Probably 


the forms of a mixed republic were obſerved; as at Athens, under the 
Peiſiſtratids; and an impartial adminiſtration of juſt laws aſſured Pro- 


perty and civil liberty equally to all. We are told, that aſter the de- 
feat of the Carthaginians, and the return of the Grecian forces to their 


ſeveral homes, the people were ſummoned to a general aſſembly at 
bog with a BT that they ſhould come completely armed, 
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as for a military expedition. 'Gelon attended jn the habit of a private 


citizen, unarmed and without guards. The aſſembly being formed, 
he mounted the bema, and after giving a detailed account of his ad- 
miniſtration in peace and in war, concluded with obſerving to the 
people, that he was now in their hands; if he had done well, they 
would reward him with their good words and good wiſhes; if he had 
done ill, his doom was in their power. He was anſwered with loud 


acclamat ion, ſtiled benefactor, deliverer and king, and required to 


continue the exerciſe of the ſupreme authority; and a decree was 
paſſed, directing that a ſtatue ſhould be erected at the public expence, 


repreſenting him, in memory of. this tranſaction, habited as a private 


citizen. Nor was this mere flattery to the living prince; above a 
hundred and thirty years after, when in circumſtances moſt likely to 
excite democratical fury, a decree was propoſed for the demolition or 


removal of all ſtatues of tyrants, the ſurviving fame of the juſt and 


beneficent adminiſtration of Gelon had ſuch weight with the po- 


pular mind, that an Exception was made in favor of his ſtatue; which 


was accordingly preſerved in its place. 


The hiſtory of Carthage, where literature never dried; is ſtill 


more defectively tranſmitted than that of Syracuſe; ſo that we know 


not to what ſhould be attributed the total inexertion of its government 
on the fide of Sicily, for near a century after the battle of Himera. 
The teſtimony of Ariſtotle to the laſting internal quiet of that wiſely 
conſtituted commonwealth, ſeems to warrant our belief that no do- 
meſtic trouble impeded ; and this tends to corroborate the preſumptive 
evidence, ariſing from other circumſtances, that Carthage had yet no 


great reſources. She was providing them by the ſucceſsful extenſion 


of her commerce, and of her ſettlements on the weſtern ſhores of the 
Mediterranean; and accordingly, between ſixty and ſeventy. years 
after, we find Carthage accounted by Thucydides not formidable as a 
warlike ſtate, but the TRA commonwealth known. Her factories in 
Sicily therefore, where leſs profit was to be acquired with far greater 
difficulty and riſk, wete neglected ; and Motya thus became an Agri- 

gentine 


n 
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gentine garriſon: Panormus and Soloeis appear to have remained to 
the Carthaginians, who, as we learn from Thucydides, continued to Thucyd. 
hold eſtabliſhments in the iſland: but among the various wars of the . vi. o. 46. 

_ Sicilian Greeks, between themſelves, and with: the barbarians, in 
whoſe number Thucydides reckons the Elymians of Egeſta, for near Thacyd. I. vi. 
a century no mention occurs of any interference of the Carthaginian © '*- 
government. 8 1 


hc 


2 Searoely any equally important tranſ- 


actions in Grecian hiſtory remain ſo unſatiſ- 


factorily related as thoſe of the Himeræan war. 
Herodotus ſays the Carthaginian army was of 
zoo, ooo men. This, the only improbable cir- 


cumſtance (indeed nearly an impoſfible one) 


in his conciſe narrative, and expreſsly given 
not as what he would vouch for, but only as a 
Sicilian report, is the only one in which he 
has been followed by Diodorus and ſome later 
writers, who have added largely to the tale 
from ſtores with which we are unacquainted. 


that time, to make treaties with little, diflaiie,. 


and almoſt unheard-of republics, upon the 
terms mentioned by Diodorus. Herodotus ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſes it as Gelon's opinion, that 


the only terms upon which alliance could be 
made with Perſia, were ſubmiſſion, not only 
to the humiliating ceremony of delivering 


earth and water, but alſo to the payment of tri- 
bute (Herod. I. vii. c. 163). That the Car- 


thaginians were not, in that age, powerful 
enough to attract the notice of Perſia upon a 


footing at all approaching to equality, the an- 


They ſay the fleet; conſiſted of two thouſand: noyance whieh the diſunited little piratical Gre- 
galleys ; nearly double the number reported ian republics in Sieily were always capable ot 
of the fleet of Xerxes, which bas paſfed with giving them, and the ſucceſs of the diſtant co- 
ſome for” incredible; (Diod. I. xi. c. 20.) lonyof Maſſilia againft their fleet amply indicate 
The Carthaginians never, in the moſt flouriſh- (Herod. 1. i. c. 166. Thuecyd. 1. 1. c. 13.) 7 
ing times of their empire, ſent out an army of Juſtin, in reporting a treaty between Carthage 
half, or perhaps even a fourth of 300,000 men, and the Perſian court, which however he attri- 


and till lefs a fleet of 2000 galleys. They ſay 
then that Gelon led from Sy racuſe 50,000 
foot and more than 3000 horſe; neglecting the 
account of Ephorus the Sicilian, a much ear- 


lier writer than Diodorus, (which has been 
preſerved to us by the ſcholiaſt of Pindar)- 


who ſays Gelon's army was of 10,000 foot 
and 2000 horſe, Neither has the confident 
aſſertion of Diodorus, that the Carthaginian 


| Invaſion of Sicily was made in conſequence of 
à treaty between the Carthaginian common- 
wealth and the Perſian court, merited the 
credit that has been paid to it. Herodotus 


evidently had never heard of ſuch a treaty: 


butes to the reign of Darius, (Juſtin, I. zix, ' 
c. 1.) deſeribes terms that could only be im- 
poſed on a ſubject people, and would never be 
acceded to by a ſtate capable of raiſing at the 


fame time an army of 300,000 men, and a fleet 


of 2000 ſhips of war. But what Herodotus re- 
lates of the leading ſteps to the Carthaginian 
expedition into Sicily, is perfectly confiſtent 


with everything that we learn on beſt autho- 
rity of the circumſtances of the times, and fully 


out any affiftince from fancied treaties with 
the court of Suſa, by which the merchants of 


Carthage were to ſhare the conqueſt and ſpbi / 


indeed his account virtually contradifts its of Eutope with the monarch of the Perfan 


exiſtence. It is indeed very poſſible that, through 
the medium of Tyre, there may have been 
communication between the Carthaginian com- 
monwealtk and the Perſian court; but it was 
widely alien from the temper of that court at 


— 


eoneerning the immenſity of the Carthaginian 
armament, and the ſplendor of ehe victory of 


Gelon, where; in'treatin{ of the principal mi. 


litary actions of the Greeks in genetalj heſpeats 


- of 


ſufficient to account for the undertaking, with- 


empire. Finally, the ſilenee of Fhitcydides: SY 
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whom the Romans called Etruſcans, or Tuſeans, and the -Greeks ; 
Tyrrhenians,” became eminent, not only by their military proweſs, i 
and the extent of dominion which they acquired, but by their policy, 
their knowlege of letters, and their proficiency, in the arts. Con- 
cerning their origin, which the exiſting monuments of early art 
among them principally makes an object of reaſonable curioſity, 
1 . i. Strabo agrees with Herodotus in tracing it from Lydia. Dionyſius 
apy v. of Halicarnafſus difſents; yet a concurrence of ancient teſtimony - 
jon, Hal, makes it appear probable that the Tuſcans migrated from the ſhores - 
11 Rom. of the Zgean ſea, where the Tyrrhenian name, we learn, was once 
Thucyd. extenſive, and where, ſo late as the age of Thucydides, it was retained 5 
n +IV. c. 109. 


by a people on the ens co: ' Theſs Went of eee e- 


is addrefled t to Miesen. 5 Some notice of it 4108 * 
occurs in Pauſanias, b. vi. c. 19. p. 499. The 
value of theſe authorities has been very ably 
diſcuſſed by Mr. Weſt, in a note to his trun- 
{lation of the ode above-mentioned. 

3 The ancient vaſes, Which of late years 
have ſo much excited the attention of the lo- 


: of _ nome "af, the Sicilian eyrants det . 
age in particular (Thucyd. I. i. c. 14.), ſuffici- 
ently proves that, if any ſuch reports were 
in his time current, he thought them unwor- 
thy of notice. The account which Diodorus 
proceeds to give of the terrors at Carthage, 
leſt Gelon, with his victorious army, ſhould 


. 


immediately croſs the ſea and lay ſiege to that 
city ; of the tears of the Carthaginian ambaſ— 

5 ſadors, and the generoſity of the Syracuſan 
prince, who ſcorned to conquer Africa, while 

he was really unable to drive the Carthaginians 

out of Sicily; all theſe; with ſome other circum- 

ſtances i in the courſe of his narrative of this 

war, are too puerile for ſerious eriticiſm. The 

5 naval victory is not noticed by either Hero- 
dotus or Diodorus, but remains reported in a 


- 


quotation from the hiſtorian Ephorus by the 
more complete information u Tr the . 


boliaſt on Pindar, and is mentioned by 
Pindar himſelf in bis firſt Pythian ale, which -- 


: 
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vers of antiquity and the arts, ſeem to have 
contributed in ſome inſtances to gire a cele - 
brity to the Etruſcan name which is not its 
due. The proof however of the proficiency 
of the Etruſcans in the arts does not reſt only 
upon the merit and the authentivity of the vaſes 
attributed to them. The ſepulchral monu- 
ments of the ancient city of Tarquinii, which 
will ſoon be better known to the public by the 


accurate delineations and deſeription of Mr. 


James By res, give more unqueſtionable ane 
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lafgian origin; and hotwithſtanding · the declared opinion of Diony- ; 


ſius, the weight of evidence collected by him tends ſtrongly to prove 
that the Tuſcans, like the Greeks, were at leaſt in part of Pelaſgian 
race * The queſtion however is not important enough in Grecian 
hiſtory. to be allowed long diſcuſſion here: and jit may ſuffice that, 

according to every report collected on the ſubject by Dionyſius and 
Strabo, and everything remaining from the Roman writers, people 
from the countries around the Ægean ſea migrated at different times 
in the early ages into Italy; that t ſettled in Tuſcany, and ſome on 
its northern, and ſome on its ſouthery- borders. The Ligurians were 
ſuppoſed a colony from Greece; Piſa and Cœre in Tuſcany, Formiz, 


Antium, Tibur and Præneſte 1 mM LAU, and Rome itſelf were ow 


to be Grecian towns. 15 

A colony however of later 7g — concerning which teſtimon y is 
more ample and more preciſe, may have carried ſcience and the arts 
into Tuſcany, in a ſtate of at leaſt as much advancement as they ſeem 
ever to have attained there. It was led by Demaratus from Corinth, 
upon occaſion of the revolution in that city, through which the de- 
mocratical party, under Cypſelus, became maſters of the government ; 
when the oligarchal chiefs, and particularly the family of the 
- Bacchiads, of which Demaratus is ſaid to have been, would find it de · 
firable, or perhaps neceſſary to ſeek ſettlements elſewhere. Demaratus 
found in Tarquinii, the principal city of Tuſeany, a ſafe and honor- 
able retreat for himſelf, his friends and dependants: he married a 
lady of high rank there, and died in the peaceable poſſeſſion of wealth, 

then eſteemed extraordinary. A ſon of that marriage, inheriting the 
wealth, became, with the name of Tarquinius Priſcus, king of Rome, 
by election of the Roman people. The concurrence of teſtimonies, 
Greek and Roman, to cheſe facts, tho of ſo . an age; As to > go 
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far toward proving one of two things; either that the Tuſcans, and 
- it might be added, the Romans, eſteemed the Corinthians a kindred 
N or that they found them a Lenny 1 to themſelves i in arts 
and general knowlege. | | 


Herod. l. i. With regard to the hiſtory of Etruria materials are very nity: We 
E: 196. find that its people, like the Greeks, but unlike the other Italrans, ap- 


8 1. 
ro ig 35 plied themſelves mueh to maritime affairs. Like the Greeks alſo they 


3 — 758 *. ere at the ſame timea piratical and a commercial people. While they 
remained united under one government, their power by land and ſea was 
formidable; they extended their arms with ſucceſs into Lombardy ; 
they conquered Campania, and the ſhores of Sardinia and Corſica be- 
came appendages of their dominion. Afterward, ſeparating into ſeveral 
commonwealths, | power ſunk, arts declined, and while the growing 
ſtrength and growing ambition of Rome gave conſtant alarm on the 
land- ſide, the Etrurian maritime force went into negle& and decay. 
Thus, except in one inſtance, which will be ſpoken of hereafter, they 
were prevented from interfering very materially with the intereſts of 
the Grecian colonies in Italy. It appeared nevertheleſs proper, to take 
thus much notice of a people of ſome name in ancient times, and of 
much revived, with perhaps ſome new renown in- modern, who, in 
1 dhe progreſs of this Hiſtory, muſt occaſionally occur to mention. | 
In the decline of the power of Tufcany the Carthaginians ſucceed- 1 
I ed to a more intire command of the weſtern parts of the Mediterra- | 
5 | nean; the ſhores of Sardinia and Corſica paſted from the Tuſcan 4 
| Carthaginian dominion ; and, but for the newly riferr power of 
there would have been Carthaginian garriſons on the Latin coaſt, Of 
this we are aſſured by that ee treaty between Cartha ge and 


F —tT . 111 Bn ae rs ne on rt * 
” 
- 


Poly. I. iii, 


5. 17 Rome, in the time of the firſt conſuls, twenty-eight years before the 
invaſion of Greece by Xerxes, the original of which, ingraved on a 
| brazen tablet, remained to the time of Polybius, among the archives in 
dhe Capitol. What gave cauſe to the treaty, its own words, aſſiſted by a 
strab. l. v. paſſage from Strabo, ſufficiently explain. The maritime towns of Latium 


„ caried on forme little commerce, but Were more addicted to aer Even 
| after 
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after their ſubjection to Rome, aſſociating themſelves with the corſairs | 7 
of Tuſcany, they puſhed maritime depredation ſometimes as far as the 
African coaſt ; but they were principally annoying to the commerce 
with the new Carthaginian ſettlements in Sardinia and Corſica. At 
the ſame time Rome itſelf, powerful enough to hinder thoſe ſtrong 
meaſures of coercion by land, which the Carthaginian government had 
apparently attempted, was alſo rich enough to be an object for the 
Carthaginian merchants. Hence the equality eſtabliſhed for the ſub- | 
jects of the two republics by ſome articles of the treaty, while the ge- | 5 
neral tenor of it is accommodated intirely to ſecure and promote the 
peculiar intereſt of Carthage; and nothing in it affords the leaſt 
ground for ſuppoſing, with ſome modern writers, in oppoſition to all 
the Roman hiſtorians, that Rome had then any naval eſtabliſhment. 
While therefore the Sicilian Greeks, by their ſucceſs againſt the 
Carthaginians, earned a glory which we want means juſtly ro eſti- 
mate, their fellowcountrymen in Italy, unaſſailed by any formidable 
foreign power, had no opportunity to acquire any ſimilar fame. Their 
republics have nevertheleſs become objects of curioſity to poſterity by 
the reſidence of the philoſopher Pythagoras, and ſome of his principal 
diſciples among them, and by the wonderfully beneficial effects, po- 
litical and moral, attributed to the propagation of his doctrine there. 
Unfortunately, however, Pythagoras living while writing was little 
practiſed in Greece, both the doctrine and its effects, notwithſtanding 
very aſſiduous reſearches of many learned men, remain very deficiently 
and uncertainly known; and the reports of the extraordinary populouſ- 
neſs of ſome of the Italian Greek cities, and of the military force which, 
for want of a foreign foe worthy of it, they exerted againſt one another, 
tho ſupported in ſome degree by authority fo far reſpectable that they 
_ excite wonder, will not be found, upon examination, to deſerve belief, 
| Wellearn however on ſufficient authority, that about the age of 
Solon and the Peiſiſtratids, ſome of the Italian. Greek cities were con- 


_  fiderable. -SyBarts had twenty-five towns within its territory, and Strab. 1. vi. 
held four neighbouring tribes of barbarians in ſubjection. Is luxury P. 263. 
| | D WEEN of 
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agen. l. xii. of its citizens became proverbial. Indeed the application of the term 

dg luxury to anything that could exiſt among the little republics of that 

age, has been ridiculed by ſome eminent modern writers; yet, if we 

| „ ſufficiently conſider the circumſtances. of thoſe . republics, we ſhall - 

3 perhaps find reaſon to think the charge of luxury againſt them may 

| have been founded, tho the accounts of their military force are evi- 

dently fabulous. The luxury indeed of, a narrow ſociety, where ma- 
nual labor is the buſineſs of ſlaves only, will differ from that of a great - 
: nation where all ranks are free; and it will be likely to differ particu- 
larly in this, that while general elegance in the. ſtile of living of 
perſons i in eaſy circumſtances will be very inferior, particular indul- 
gences will be carried to greater extravagance, We care told by 
Diod. l. xi. Diodorus that, in conſequence « of the victory of the Sicilian Greeks: 
1 8 over the Carthaginians near Himera, the number of-ſlayes acquired by 
the A grigentines was ſo great, that many individuals ſhared each five 
hundred; and it is to be preſumed, from his account, that no citizen 
would be without a ſhare... Allowin g here largely. for; exaggeration, 

a we may ſtill have a probable fact, ſo involving with it a ſudden, ge- 
neral, great, and moſt pernicious change of. manners, that, among 
the modern nations of Europe, nothing can be imagined within the 
bounds of poſſibility parallel, to it. Indeed if we would ſee examples 
of the character of luxury among the ancient republics, we muſt ſeek: - 
them perhaps rather 1 in our «colonies than in our capitals. Upon the 
whole then, tho the luxury of Sybaris remains chiefly: recorded by 
writers who lived not till ſome centuries after Sybaris ceaſed to exiſt, 

Herod. 1. vi. for Herodotus mentions only one Sybarite remarkably luxurious, yet 
2 55 we may not unreaſonably believe that luxury was extravagant there. 
Herod. I. vi. It may have been even elegant, through the intercourſe which we learn 
C. 21. 
was intimate with the Aſiatic Grecian cities; and in regard to ſome 
points we are aſſured of its elegance; for ſome of the Sybarite coins yet 
exiſting are of a beauty that modern art will with difficulty rival. Indeed 5 
the Lydian court might communicate among Greeks of its neighbour- 
77 5 | : : e hood 
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hood many refinements little known in proper Greece, which yet 
from Miletus might paſs to the wealthy towns of Italy. 
The government of Sybaris however was not better eſtabliſhed than | 
that of many other Grecian ſtates. In the uſual conteſt of the ariſto- Diod. 1. xii. 
eratical and democratical factions, the lower people, under the conduct 
of a demagogue named Telys, expelled the richer citizens, to the num- 
ber of five hundred, and ſhared their property. The exiles found re- 
fuge in the neighbouring city of CnoTONA. The Sybarite people under 
Telys, confident in their ſtrength (for the population of Sybaris far ex- 
eeeded that of any other Italian city) demanded the fugitives, and on 
refuſal, made war upon Crotona. Herodotus, in his account of this 
war, ſpeaks with little confidence of any particulars, tho, within little 
more than half a century after, he reſided upon the ſpot. The current 
reports were evidently known to him, and his hiſtory appears to have 
been finiſhed in Italy: yet he mentions neither the philoſopher Pytha- 
goras, whom ſome later writers have made the counſellor of the Cro- 
toniats upon the occaſion, nor his diſciple, the celebrated athlete Milo, 
who is aſſerted, on the ſame authority, to have been their general and 
hero. The event, which alone we learn with certainty, was, 
that the Sybarites were defeated, their city taken and deſtroyed, their = 
commonwealth annihilated; and the very name loſt. 
Such is the account that can now be collected of Sybaris ; ond iv ins | 
volves almoſt the whole political hiſtory of the rival and conquering 5 8 
Crotona: But the fame of Crotona does not reſt on its political eminence 
only. We have already had occaſion to obſerve that, in many points of 
art and ſcience, the Grecian colonies went before the mother- country. 
The medical ſchool of Crotona, probably derived from Pyilagoths, ” 
who is univerſally ſaid to have applied himſelf, and to have directed his 
ſcholars, much to the ſtudy of nature, was of reputation, before the 
firſt Perſian war, ſuperior to any then in the world: its fame reached 8 Li. . 
to the court of Suſa, where the Crotoniat Democedes became principal e. N | 
phyſician, and was in high favor with Darius. It is indeed remarkable 
that not any ſchool within Greece, but that of the diſtant colony of 
. ; 9 
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Herod. 1. ii, Cyrens, held even the ſecond rank in medical reputation. But Cro- 


tona acquired extraordinary renown alſo in another line: its air was 
eſteemed fin gularly ſalubrious; whence the natives were ſuppoſed to 
derive. a peculiar firmneſs of muſcle, with a general. ſuperiority of 
ſtren gth and agility; and no city boaſted ſo many victors in the ath- 
letic conteſts at the Olympian games. Of the political ſyſtem eſta- 
bliſhed in Crotona, by Pythagoras, or the ſcholars of Pythagoras, we 
learn little or nothing on any good authority ; ; but that the arts flouriſhed 
there, the Crotoniat medals, yet remaining, teſtify ; and the reputa- 
tion of the phyſical ſchool alone, in the want of authentic information 
more preciſe, would mark Crotona for a populous, wealthy and well-. _ 
regulated city, where ſecurity and leiſure were injoyed for the Wee a 


of ſcience, and means for its incouragement * . 


5 The accounts given by Diodorus, and 


other ancient writers, of the wonderful popu- 
louſneſs of Crotona, and ſtill much more of 
Sybaris, in themſelves utterly improbable, 
are not only unauthorized, but virtually 
contradifted by the earlier Greek authors. 

They have therefore been rejected from the 
text; yet, as they have not only been follow- 
ed by all modern writers on the ſubject, but 
are countenanced by the reſpectable authority | 
of Strabo among the ancients, it may be pro- 
per to take ſome further notice of them 'in a 
note, The Sybarites, according to Diodorus, 
marched againſt Crotona, forming an army of 


three hundred thouſand citizens. The Croto- . 


niats met them with only one hundred thou- 
ſand, but their general Milo, habited and arm- 


ed in the wild manner aſeribed by the poets to 


Hercules, was himſelf equal to half an army; 
and the aſtoniſhing ſlaughter which he made 
with his club, was a principal cauſe of the vic- 
tory, in conſequence of which Sybaris was de- 
ſtroyed. Strabo alſo reports that the Sybarite 
army confiſted of 300,000 men: but he does not, 
like Diodorus, call them citizens; ſo that ad- 
mitting his account, the greater part might be 


ſlaves. Before this event, according to Juſtin | 


(I. xx. c 3. et 4.) tho he makes no mention 


of the exent itſelf, but after it, as it ſhould 


| cydides are 


The 


ſeem from . (1. vi. p. 261.), a W 
and thirty thouſand Crotoniats were defeated 
by the Locrians and Rhegians. But Strabo in- 
forms us that Herodotus, the hiſtorian, accom- 
panied the Athenian colony which raiſed Thu- 


rium on the ruins of Sybaris, about fixty years, 


according to Diodorus, after its overthrow. 
And there is a paſſage in the hiſtory itſelf of 
Herodotus which has manifeſtly been written 
in Italy and for the Italian Greeks. The tra- 
ditions preſerved among the deſcendants of the- 


 « Sybarites concerning their city, as well as thoſe. 


of their cenquerors, have evidently enough 
been known to him. But if only a report re- 
mained of ſuch a ſuperiority of population i in 


the Italian cities over thoſe of Greece, it muſt 


have been ſtriking; and Herodotus never 


had the reputation of being backward to relate 


reports; yet, tho he mentions: the deſtrue- 
tion of Sybaris, with ſome' diſputed cir- 


cumſtances concerning it, he has not a ſyllable * 


of the extraordinary numbers of the Sybarite 
and Crotoniat armies. Herodotus and Thu- 
very ſeldom found in contradic-. - 


tion; and the filence of the latter upon this 
occaſion ſtrongly confirms the negative teſti. 
mony of the former. Where Thucydides pro- 
feſſedly enumerates all the Grecian ſtates. which 
| bad been eminent for military power, and men- 
. | 7 tions 


ser. U. 
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The other Italian Greek cities, of which Cuma, Rhegium, Locri- 
Epizephyrii, Tarentum, Brunduſium, were populous and rich, are 
ſcarcely objects for hiſtory but as they become occaſionally connected 
in tranſactions with ſtates of greater political importance. To avoid 
interruption therefore in the account of the affairs of the leading re- 
publics of Greece, it may be convenient here to look forward to ſome 
of thoſe tranſactions of the Italian ſtates which principally deſerve a at- 


tention. 


Amon 8 the conſequences of the St of Sybaris by the Crotoni- 

ats, one is recorded, which particularly merits notice; ; becauſe it is of 
a kind which, extraordinary as it may appear now, was, in the early 
ages, ſo far from uncommon, that it forms one among the character- 
iſtical marks of difference between the political ſtate of the ancient and 


tions the naval. ſtrength of the Sicilian ty- 
rants, far inferior to what Athens afterward - 
poſſeſſed, he could not have omitted all notice 
of thoſe immenſe armies of the Italian Greeks, 
to which no other Grecian ſtate ever had any 


thing comparable (Thucyd. 1.1. c. 14.), had 


ſuch armies exiſted. It is farther obſervable, 
that Ariſtotle mentions Sybaris only to quote 
an inſtance of ſedition. The name I believe 


never occurs in Plato's works, and the name 


of Crotona is mentioned by neither of them : 
an omiſſion utterly unaccountable but upon 
the ſuppoſition that the effects attributed by 
later writers to the doctrine of Pythagoras, 


were, for ſome ages after the time to which 


they are aſcribed, unheard of. It Ars in- 


deed extraordinary, confidering what we find 


In later writers, and particularly in Cicero, 
(Cie. Tuſc. Quæſt. i. 16. and iv. 1.) that He- 


rodotus, who mentions Pythagoras, ſon of 


Mnefarchus (I. iv. c. go.), as an eminent ſo- 


Phiſt in Samos, ſhould not take the leaſt notice 


of his reſidence i in Italy. It ſeems again ex- 
traordinary that even the name of Pythagoras 
| ould never occur in Plato's works. Ariſtotle, 
however, mentions him, as a natural phfloſo- 
pher, and as the firſt who taught moral philo- 
ſophy among the Greeks, but never as a poli 

_ kician, The carlicſt teſtimony in any remain» 


ing author ta the Pythagoreans of Italy is that 


of Polybius (b. ii. p. 126.) , and even be makes 


no mention of Pychagoras. In ſhort, what re- 


mains from earlier writers concerning that ce- 


lebrated philoſopher is next to ncthing ; later 
accounts are contradictory, and -abound with 
groſs and palpable fictions. 


„Ne libri che fi 
&© leggono, as the learned Florentine doctor 


Antonio Cecchi, in his treatiſe concerning the 


Pythagorean diet, obſerves, ** ei fi vede far figu- 
« ra, or di operator di miracoh per la ſua bontà, 


ed ora di mage ridicolo e d"impoſtore.”” We 

know there was ſuch a man as Pythagoras, emi- 
nent among the earlieſt fathers of Grecian philo- 
ſophy, and we can ſcarcely learn more. 


The paſſage of Herodotus which proves that 
a part of his hiſtory was written in Italy, and 
for the Ital an Greeks, is in his fourth book ; 


where, after deſcribing ſame circumſtances. of 
the Tauric Cherſoneſe, he illuſtrates them, for 


the inhabitants of proper Greece, by a compa- 
riſon with ſome circumſtances of Attica x bur 


as this might be no ittuſtration for many of 


thoſe among whom he then lived, he proceeds 
thus: 'O; A Tas Arla5 Tala wy raf 


ind Bows Wee 4 is Thc Inwoying d e, 


xa} pun InTvys, «ga jack en Br. ele. Nun. ar- 
Tapoiclo * Tagalhs, xa; * Tp ag, I. i. 
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that of the modern world. The Sybarite territory, chiefly a plain, 
watered by the little rivers Sybaris and Crathis, of no great extent, 
but of uncommon fertility, ſcarcely forty .miles from the conquering 
city Crotona, and adjoining, or nearly ſo, to its domain, lay fifty-- 


. eight years unoccupied. The Crotoniats were unable to protect their 


own people in the cultivation of it, and their jealouſy, perhaps a rea- 


ſonable jealouſy, deterred others. At length ſome Theſſalians ventured 


to attempt a ſettlement there; but were quickly expelled by the Cro- 


toniats. Not thus however totally diſcouraged, aſſociating ſuch rem- 
nant of the Sybarite people as they could collect, they applied firſt 


to Lacedæmon and then to Athens for aſſiſtance. It was little in the 


general diſpoſition of the Lacedæmonian Sovernment to ingage in ſuch 


_enterprizes; and its circumſtances at the time being adverſe, as we 


ſhall have occaſion to obſerve more particularly in the ſequel, nothing 


was obtained there. The circu mſtances of Athens, on the contrary, 


made ſuch an application welcome. Under authority of the Athenian 


4 government, a proclamation was publiſhed over Greece to-ingage vo- 


Strab. 1 X1Vs 
p- 656. 


 1unteers, for the colony. To give efficacy to this, an incouraging re- 


ſponſe was procured from the oracle of Delphi; and Lampon and Xe- 


nocritus, with ten ſhips of war under their orders, were appointed to 


command the expedition. The adventurers became numerous; He- 
rodotus the hiſtorian, and the celebrated legiſlator Charondas, were of 


the number; meaſures were wiſely taken; and the colony was eſta- 


bliſhed, as far as appears, without oppoſition. A ſpot was choſen at 
a. ſmall diſtance from the ancient ſite of Sybaris, where the fountain 


Thuria afforded the advantage of a plentiful ſupply of water. There 


a town was built on a regular plan, with three ſtreets croſſing four 


others at right an gles; and the ancient name being rejected, as of ill 


omen, the coloniſts aſſumed the appellation of Thurians, and the town 


Was called Thuria or F 
When 


Wo. Diodorus has tranſmitted to us the ich- As: The four parallel fireets were called 
; wth of Thurium and the names of the Heracleia, Aphyadifine, Olympias, Dionyfias'; | 


or 


- 
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When we conſider the advantageous circumſtances under which 
| this colony was eſtabliſhed, and the celebrity of the laws of Charondas, 
under which it long flouriſhed, and then look forward to what 
remains of its hiſtory, we cannot but be ſhocked to find how little 
perſonal ſecurity was injoyed under the beſt political conſtitutions of 
that age; how. much leſs than under thoſe governments of modern 
Europe, which we are accuſtomed moſt to reprobate and deſpiſe; and 
then, while we exult in the -ſingular bleſſings which we ourſelves 
injoy, we ſhall be leſs dif poſed to blame others, who, in political Cit- By 
cumſtances far leſs fortunate, chuſe yet rather to reſt under the lot 
derived from. their anceſtors, than- riſk the horrors of civil war, to ob- 
tain, with final ſucceſs, perhaps only a revival of thoſe miſcries with 


which moſt of the. ancient republics . abounded, and from which the 
happieſt were never ſecure. All the wiſe regulations of Charondas could 
not prevent the growth of ſedition in Thurium. Diſputes aroſe Arigot. Polt. 
by 7 between the foreign coloniſts and the Sybarites who were 5 me 
aſſociated with them; and thoſe diſputes: ended only with the maſſacre p- 263. 
of 4 part, and the n ane pk 1 reſt, of that remnant ay un- 


 forrunate people. | 5 

_ Aremnant of the Sybarite it cievertielaſs + ſlirvived; and x we Way 
wentede even to add that they flouriſhed; tho ancient hiſtory has 
earcely left three words about them. We are uninformed whether 
it was in the exuberance of the population of Sybaris that the colony 
Was ſent out, or in the calamity of the city that a portion of its people 
fled, to chat extenſive bay on the weſtern coaſt of Italy, now called the 
gulph of Salerno, where the Greek city of Pos ibo IA, otherwiſe named gr. I. x. 
PxsTUMy acknowleged: Sybaris for its mother=country. ' To this day P. 25“. 
the magnificent remains of the public buildings of that place, amid the 
deſolation ſurrounding them, intereſt as they aſtoniſh the curious tra- 
n whether. ancient en OY or the hiſtory of the arts, or 


65 Hercules. we: val * Olympia- | times would —— named 4 5 fone 772 
© - Kreet, and Bacchus - ſtreet. Iuſtead of favorite rite ſaints. The other A WETE called _ 


Mo an analogous luperiigen. in modern r e ee e 
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Atlantic continent, ſhe had them before Greece, and atleaſt aſſiſted the 
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art itſelf be his object; while the obſcurity, and almoſt nunttey pt tradi- 
tion concerning them, afford endleſs room for conjecture. 
It were difficult to ſay what advantage the world may or may not 
derive from thoſe ſpeculations on the ancient tate of mankind, thoſe 
viſionary inquiries into ancient hiſtory, in proſecution of which ſo 
much ingenuity has of late been, employed to overthrow every tradi- 
tionary teſtimony tranſmitted 'by che earlieſt writers. But when on 
one ſide we ſee it aſſerted that what have been four thouſand years the 
fineſt climates of our globe, were in its firſt ages uninhabitable through 
exceſs of heat, and that all ſcience had its birth in the now frozen re- 
gions of Tartary, then alone, by their height above the ocean, afford 
ing that temperature of air in which men could live; when, on the 
other, we find not leſs force of erudition or of reaſon ingaged in the 
attempt to ſhow that the progreſs of things has been the reverſe ; and 
that the firſt civilized nations lived on a portion of the globe now co- 
vered to the depth of many hundred fathom by the Atlantic ocean; 
it ſeems probable that, theſe militating ſyſtems deſtroying one another, 
the faſhion of all will paſs ; and that learned men, however wiſhing for 
berterinformation about the early ſtate of mankind than the oldeſt authors 
farniſh, may nevertheleſs come to acknowlege that better is not likely 
to be obtained. In the ſpirit of inventive hiſtory 1 it has been a ſuppo- 
fition of late cheriſhed, by ſome among the curious and learned, that 
the noble piles whofe ruins remain at Pæſtum, as well as the various 
exiſting monuments of the arts of ancient Etruria, have been the pro- 
duce of ſcience and improvement, not derived from Greeceor the Eaſt, 
but the native growth of Italy; or, however, that, whether Italy re- 
| ceivedthe arts from the lofty plains of Tartary, or from the ſubmerged 


eaſtern nations in communicating them to that country. I would avoid 


long diſcufſion of matters which are rather of the province of che an- 

Aquarian; and indeed upon the ſubject in queſtion it ſeems enough 
for the, hiſtorian, that neither Cicero, with all his partiality for Italy, 

and all his diligence, and all his means of inquiry, nor Horace, with 
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all his deſire to gratify his Etruſcan patron, nor Livy, nor Plinv, 

had the leaſt ſuſpicion that their fellowcoutitrymen had any claim to 

the priority in ſcience and art, which it is now propoſed to attribute 
to them. Without adding therefore anything to what has been al- 

teady faid about Tuſcany, I ſhall proceed to ſtate ſome circumſtances 


not alien from the purpoſe of Grecian hiſtory, which may afford 


grounds from which to eſtimate the ſtate of civilization and improve- 
ment among the inhabitants of the middle and ſouthern parts of Italy, 
| e to the migration of the firſt Grecian colonies thither. 


27 


Occaſion has heretofore occurred to mention that Cum a, ſituated a few Vol. i. e. vi. 


miles northweſt of the preſent city of Naples, was eſteemed the oldeſt Hiſt. 
Grecian colony to the weſt of the Ionian ſea. The diſtance of Cuma 
from its mother-country Eubcea, and the extent of barbanan ſhores 
| that, in the coaſting navigation of the age, muſt be paſſed to reach 


ſ. 2. of thus 


it from any part of Greece, here deſerve conſideration. Of the courſe Thueyd. 1. vi. 
that was uſually, or, it may be faid, conſtantly held, if ſtorms did not © 3+ © als 


force the navigator out of his way, we are perfectly informed. The 
ſhores: of Greece were meaſured, in fair weather, from headland to 


| headland; but along the windings of the coaſt, if the ſky threatened, - 


as far as the iſland of Corcyra. The navigator then became particu- 


larly anxious for a ſerene ſky and quiet water to croſs the Ionian gulph. 
Having made the Iapy gian promontory, if fair weather continued, he 
would avoid the circuit of the gulph of Tarentum, and ſtretch away 
for the Lacinian promontory, whence the coaſt would conduct him to 
the Meſſenian ſtrait. The ancients ſeem to have been little acquainted 
with the means of profiting from any wind that did not blow nearly 
in their courſe. The wind therefore which had favored the navigator 


from Eubœa to the ſouthern capes of Peloponneſus, would oppoſe his 


progreſs toward the Epirot coaſt. In proceeding then to Meſſena, he 


would want another change; and to hold his way thence, between 
two and three hundred miles northward to Cuma, a third; or, in de- 
fect of theſe, weather ſo calm as not to impede his oars. The courſe 
| | 1 W723 from 


% 


Polyb. 1. I. it, 


p. 336. 
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from the neareſt part of Greece to Cuma would be, even with favor- 
ing acme about fix hundred 5 and from Bute Near a thous 


fand. ; WW 


With this length BY ans; and theſe diffculties TOY . 


from it, difficulties with which the Mediterranean coaſting ſeamen + 


are to this day well acquainted, the ſettlers at Cuma, it is evident, 
muſt reſt their ſafety upon their own ſtrength, compared with that of 
thoſe who were likely to oppoſe them, and not upon any afliſtance to 
be expected from Greece. Thoſe adventurers then, ſo riſking them- 
ſelves out of all reach of ſupport from home, choſe for their ſettle- 
ment no barren and worthleſs corner, likely to be neglected in a 
country which had any civilized inhabitants, but a critical poſt, on the 
verge of the CAMPANIAN plain, the richeſt, and, from earlieſt ages, 


the moſt coveted part of Italy. The local circumſtances deſerve notice; : 


and the whole Cumæan territory 18 ſo trodden by travellers, for the ſake 
of the antiquities; the natural curioſities, and the pictureſk beauties 
with which it abounds, that in ſpeaking of it I ſhall ſpeak of what 1s 


more familiar to many Engliſh readers than moſt parts of their own 


country; ; and its features are ſo characteriſtical, that, to thoſe who 
never ſaw it, a good map may give ſufficient aſſiſtance. „ 
At the foot of the mountains, which occupy ſo large a proportion 7 


| of the interior of Italy, the Campanian plain ſtretches about fifty 


miles in length, from the Maflic hills to thoſe which divide the bay 


of Naples from. that of Salerno, and ſometimes twenty in width, from 55 
the Appennine to the ſea. The inclination of the ground ſuffices, in 


moſt parts, to give courſe to the ſtreams which 8 this plain, and 15 


yet ſcarcely any vifible inequality interrupts the apparent, level of the 
furface, except where a ſeries 'of volcanoes has given form to the 
coaſt, from the bay of Cuma to the bay of Stabia. Of the hills how+ 
ever in this tract, except Veſuvius, none are too high for cultivation; 
and the ſubterranean fires, which produced them, had long been quiet 


before the Greeks became acquainted with them; even Voſurhds hav- 
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ing been unknown to any ancient writer 2s a voting mountain, till 


the eruption happened which deſtroyed Herculaneum and Pompeu *.. 

When Megaſthenes, with his band of Eubcean adventurers, arrived 
on the Campanian coaſt, the bay of Baiæ, one of the beſt roads that 
the Italian ſhores afford, preſented. harbours ſo commodious for the 


veſſels of the age, that they might have fixed the choice of thoſe 


whoſe object was either Commerce or piracy. But Megaſthenes 
carried his views to greater things. The Oſcans, who then held the 
Campanian plain, are ſaid to have won it by arms from the Auſo- 
nians; yet the evident weakneſs of thoſe barbarian conquerors led to 

hope that ſo rich a poſſeſſion might be raviſhed from them. This 
view ſeems to have directed the choice of the ſite of the town to be 
founded; and for the three purpoſes of ſecurity to a garriſon, of 
commanding an extent of coaſt abounding with harbours, and of 


carrying, on/enterprize againſt the poſſeſſors of the plain, a ſpot could 


not perhaps have been more judiciouſly ſelected than the rocky ſum- 
mit, toward the weſtern end of the volcanic hills, and at ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore, . where the ruins of the caſtle of Cuma ſtill 
remain. Immediately. below is a ſmall plain, - guarded on the land 
ſide by the- caſtle and by the hills themſelves; and fo protected to- 
ward the ſea by marſhes, lakes, and broken ground, that a ſmall force 
might eaſily. defend it againſt a large one. This plain, in the infancy 
of the colony perhaps nearly ſufficing to ſupply it with bread, be- 
came, in its increaſe, as relics everywhere {till to be diſcovered 
teſtify, in large proportion. covered by the city. For his port Me- 
gaſthenes choſe, not the harbour of Miſenum, whoſe ſuperior ad- 
vantages, conſidered by themſelves, decided the Romans aſterward 
to make it their principal naval arſenal, but a ſpot preferable for his 
i on account of 1 its readier communication with Cuma, where 


7 The C territory was however known Perhaps Mount Epomeus, in the neighbouring 
to be volcanic- ground, as early. as Pindar's iſland of Iſchia, might then emit Lame, det 
tune, as we learn from his firſt Pythian ode. Strabo, b. v. 11 oy | 
V the 
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the town of Diczarchia was built, better nen enen e the 
Roman name Puteoli. 


The early ſucceſs of the Eubcean adventurers was Ae to the | 
1 with which their meaſures appear to have been concerted; 
for, tho at what time, and through what ſtrugg ggles, we are unin- 
formed, they conquered the Campanian plain. But they were not 
allowed the quiet injoyment of ſo valuable an acquiſition : the 
FTuſcans, then in the height of their power, whether ſolicited by the 
oppreſſed Oſcans, or incited merely by ambition and avarice, carried 
their arms thither, and the force of Cuma was unequal to the con- 
teſt, The Tuſcans made theraſelves complete maſters. of the plain; 


they founded the city of Capua, which became its capital; and from 


Strab. 1. v. 
p- 243 & 246. 


them, according to Strabo, deſcended the * afterward known "7 
the name of Campanians. 

The Cumeaans, after this reverſe, which ig their Porr | 
to become a confiderable power by land, nevertheleſs proſpered as a 
maritime colony. They extended their maritime ſettlemente, and, 
in ſpite of the force of Campania, vindicated to themſelves the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the hills on the coaſt, at the eaſtern extremity of which 


they built the town of Naples. It was not till after they had 
flouriſhed many centuries, that faction, the common bane of Grecian 
cities, at length ſuperinduced their ruin. The Campanians, with 
whom they dem to have had almoſt perpetual warfare, thus firſt got 
footing in Naples, and afterward reduced Cuma itſelf. | 


Such then having been the weakneſs and barbariſm of the Italian 
tribes, the Tuſcans alone excepted, that, according to every teſti- 
mony of Greek and Roman writers, wherever almoſt a+ Grecian 
pirate choſe to form a ſettlement on the coaſt, he found no force among 
the natives capable of preventing his purpoſe, it ſeems needleſs to 
ſeek for other proof that ſuch people were not the founders of thoſe 


_ edifices at Poſeidonia, which have now ſurvived, near nine centuries, 


the total deſtruction of the city. It appears- from Strabo that, 


when 
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when the Sybarite adventurers arrived there, they found a town 
either unfortiſied or fortified ſo flightly, that the barbarous inhabitants 
abandoned it almoſt without reſiſtance, and betook themſelves to the 
neighbouring mountains. The local circumſtances. were not ſuch as 
the Greeks generally coveted for a ſettlement, yet ſuch as they ſome- 
times accepted. The place was ſtrong, not by a lofty rock offering 
itſelf for a fortreſs, but by a marſh on which it bordered, and by a 

ftream with which a ſurrounding ditch might be floated. Theſe, 


. 
3 
* 
* 


Strab. I. r. 
p- 251. 


See vol. i. c. ĩ. 
. m. P · 34» 


with the neighbourhood of the ſea, and the extent and fertility of the 


adjacent plain, were the advantages of the ſituation, which had alſo 
great inconveniences : the neighbouring marſh infected the air, and 
the water of the ſtream is brackiſh and unwholeſome. But ſecurity 


and ſuſtenance were the great objects of the Sybarites. Having forti- 


fied the town, they thence commanded a large portion of the plain: 
and how they flouriſhed, their works, now remaining amid wide 


deſolation — monuments 5 Fl human grandeurs largely 
1 | 


But tho, in the 17 ages, a . body. of Sybarites, not the 


moſt renowned in arms among the Greeks, was ſuperior to any force 
the barbarian Italians could oppoſe to them; tho a few fugitive Phoczans 
from Afia Minor could eſtabliſh themſelves and flouriſh in their 
ſettlement of Velia on the Lucanian coaſt, which became the birth · 
palace of the philoſophers Parmenides and Zeno ; yet in proceſs of 
years, arts and knowlege introducing themſelves | among the Italians, 
their population and their political ſtrength increaſed ; and thoſe who 
had been unable to oppoſe the infancy of the Grecian towns, could 
_ overpower their maturity. Thus not only the Campanians, who 
came originally fraught with all the arts of Etruria, reduced Cuma 


Strab. ut ſup. 


and its dependencies, but the once ſavage Lucanians conquered Poſei- Strab. 1. vi. 
donia and Velia. Afterward, under Roman protection, Poſeidonia © 5 


ah bros 9 with the name . Pæſtum, ſurvived the Roman 
: eropire 
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empire in chi wlll and about the beginning of the tenth century, in 
one unhappy hour, received its total ruin . the -deſtriubtive b n of 


the Saracens 2 


© The flile of the ruins vt pom, ts 
reſembling that of moſt of the temples remain- 


ing in Sicily, and of one of which ſmall relics 
only are left at Pompeii, differs from anything 


known to exiſt in Greece, or among the Gre- 
cian ſettlements in Aſia; being more ſimple 
and more maſſive. Hence ſome would infer, 


that the Pæſtan, Sicilian; and Pompeian build. 


ings have all been anterior to the age to which 
they are commouly attributed, and that they 
are Italian and not Grecian architecture, But 


not to ſay any more of the total want of teſti - 


mony to the exiſtenee of an Italian people ca- 
pable of teaching architecture to the Greeks, 
the following conſiderations, 1 think, may 
ſufficiently account for the difference between 
the ſtile of the Attic,. and that of the Sicilian. 
and Pzſtan buildings. Sybaris was deſtrayed 


* © 4 
about eighteen years before the invaſion of dently, without foundation. For till after the 


Greece by Xerxes, and the buildings of Agri- 
gentum, where the nobleſt ruins of Sicily re- 


main, were raiſed, according to Diodorus, im- 


mediately after that event, when Athens was 
alſo to be reftored, after its | complete deſtruc- 
tion by the Perſians. | It 1s likely that the 


ſtile of their forefathers: but we are well i in- 
formed that the Athenians did otherwiſe. 
Themiſtocles who ſuperintended the rebuilding 
of Athens, ſplendid i in his diſpoſition, rather 


to exceſs, acquainted with the elegancies of 


Afia Minor, and poſſeſſing power to command 


the ſcience, art, and taſte of that country, 
would not reſtore when he could improve. 


Cimon, who ſucceeded him in the adminiſtra- 


tion, was alſo remarkable for his magnificence; 


and he too had ſeen whatever the Aſiatic coaſt 


Ld * 


poſſeſſed of great ny beautiful. But the orna- 
mental buildings of both · thoſe great men were 


comparatively little to what were afterward 


raiſed under the ſuperintendance of Pericles 


and the direction of Pheidias. The fame of 


the buildings of Athens then ſpreading over 
Greece, a new ſtile of architecture was intro- 
duced gradually everywhere. | The Ionic 
order had been imported into Attica from, 
Afia ; the Corinthian” was ſoon after invented 
by an Athenian architect; and the Dorie itſelf 


began to change i its ancient ſimple and maſſive 
' * grandeur, for more embelliſhment, lightnef:, 
and grace. 


Miſtakes about things often ariſe From. mil. 


takes about names.” The order of architecture 
a called Doric, has been ſu poſed, even by Vi- 
truvius, originally Peu to the Dc 


orian 


Greeks; but apparently, indeed almoſt evi- 


age of Xerxes, only one order of architecture, 


as we are well afſured; was known in Greece; 
and that is not likely to have had a name; ; 
becauſe names ariſe only from the neceſſity of 


diſtinguiſhing i in ſpeeck two or more things of 


Agrigentines and Sybarites would build in the | the ſame kind. But when the Ionic order Was 


imported from Ionia by the Athenians, who 
were themſelves Jonians, the term Ionic would 
naturally grow into uſe as the diſtinguiſhing 
name for the new order ; and then, and 

before, a name was wanted for the old one. 


' Tonic and Doric being the two great diſtinc- 
tions of the Greek nation, and the old ftile of 
2 architecture holding its vogue among the Do- 

rian cities for ſome time after the new one had 


been adopted by the Athenians, the Doric 
name thus would as naturally adhere to > the 
one as he locke to the N . 
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| Aﬀairs af 83 from the Churkinr, of 0 com- 
ti monly called the PERSTLIAN WAR; to the Eſtabliſhment 
of Security for the Greeks againſt. the Barbarians by: 


the Succeſſes of CiMon. 


SECTION. * 
Dedications, Feflivals and F in Greece, 8 by the. 


Vidclories over the Perſians. Reftoration of Athens : Jealouſy of the” 
. Peloponnefians : Adminiſtration of Than fucks! i : Parlies at Athens : © 


1 N ae of ler epi "a 


| T 0 return ken to ile period from which we digreſted: The 


rifi ing power of Carthage was checked by the great defeat re- 
ceived” in Sicily; : Tuſcany, divided into ſeveral republics, was in a 
kind of natural decay; the growing ſtrength of Rome, ingaged 
in continual ſtruggles with little ſtates in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, was ſcarcely heard of beyond them; the ſouthern Italians, 
excepting: the Campanians, lived unpoliſhed among their mountains; 
the Greek cities on the Italian coaſt; unconneRed, and thus, in the 
concerns of nations, inconſiderable, were nevertheleſs proſperous 
and wealthy ſeats of ſcience and arts; ; the Sicilian Greeks, 
united under the abilities of Gelon, were the moſt powerful and 
flouriſhing people of the Grecian name. Such was the ſtate of things 
in the eden part of the then civilized world, when the Perſian 
monarch withdrew from thoſe great ſcenes of action where his 
immenſe armies and fleets had been deſtroyed, leaving to his officers, / 
inſtead bf the ſplendid 'views of conqueſt with which the war had been 
Vor- II. : F | under- 
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undertaken, the melancholy care to deſend che maritime provinces 
of his vaſt empire. Among the Greeks on the other hand the late 

events, at once diſpelling thoſe terrors of ſubjection to a foreign 
yoke which had been long impending, gave them, in the ſecurity of 
peace, to injoy at leifure their exultation in the wonderful and glo- 

rious deliverance, which, under divine providence, ther own valor 
and ſkill-in arms, and the wholeſome inſtitutions, prevailing for 

the time againſt the vices of their ESO, had procured. for 
them. | 
The uſual picty of the Grecian people, cd itſelf upon this 

great occaſion, was not limited to the dedications, made or decreed, 

as already related, immediately after the diviſion of the Perſian 

ſpoil. Eighty talents of ſilver, allotted to Plarza, were employed | 
by that heroic little commonwealth in building a temple to Minerva, 
and adorning it with paintings, by the moſt eminent artiſts of the 
time, which were preſerved with ſo much care that they remaitied 
perfect, above fix hundred years, to the age of Plutarch. A funeral ſo- 
lemnity was at the ſame time inſtituted to be annually performed by 
the Platzans ; in which the firſt· fruits of their country were offered 
to the gods, . preſervers of Greece, and to the ſouls of the heroes who: 


had died in its defence; and this alſo, continued to Plutarch's time. 


A feſtival repeated every fifth year, in commemoration of the 
victory, probably not inſtituted till after the age of Thucydides, who 


mentions only the annual ceremony, was of ſimilar r 
After thanks to the gods, the merits of the men who- had fallen 


in their country s ſervice, were taken into confideration, Means had 


not hitherto. been open for paying due honors to the heroiſin of thoſe. 
who, in the preceding year, had fallen in the extraordinary action 
under Leonidas. The care of their obſequies, and of erecting monu- 
ments to perpetuate their well- earned fame, was now committed ta 
the Amphictyonie Aſſembly. Two ſtructures of marble marked the 
place of the ingagement, with inſcriptions, which remained many 


064 _ which e been recorded by Herodotus,” will now. 


4 probably 


n  MISTORUY UF eee, -- I 


probably be ſecured by the prefs againſt periſhing while the world 
mall laſt. One was in honor of the Peloponneſrans: collectively, 
without mentioning the other Greeks, who, under Leonidas, defended 
the paſs; the other commemorated: only the Lacedzemonians who felt 
with their prince. The ſimplicity of theſe inſeriptions characterizes 
the manners of tlie age, and the partiality to Peloponneſus and Lace- r 
dæmon marks the prevalence of Peloponneſian influence in the aſſem- 43 fo 
bly. They were, as was then uſual, in verſe. The former may be 
8 Braig tranſlated thus : * Here four thauſand men from Peloponneſus 
* fought with three millions.” The other, lefs admitting a cloſe tran- 
| froth fays nearly, Stranger, go tell the Lacedomgnjens that we 
© hays obeyed. their laws, and that we lie here 7 
More preſſing cares meanwhile ingaged the Athenians, a reſto- 
at their country laid waſte, and of their city reduced to ruins 
and aſhes: yet now, according to Diodorus, they alſo inſtituted Diod. 1. xi, 
their public funeral anniverſary; to Which the ſuperior genius of 9 
their orators, who, pronounced the praiſes of the deceaſed, together 
with the political eminence which their commonwealth acquired, 
gave afterward a celebrity unequalled in -other parts of Greece. 
Public funerals. indeed in honor of thoſe who had merited hi ghly 
of the commonwealth, as we learn from higher authority, were -rhucyd. l. 1. 
of earlier date; yet the ceremouy may have been now firſt c. 34. 
I eſtabliſhed in that form which became the rule for follow- 0 
ing times. Now alſo probably were raiſed the columns, which re- 2 
mained many ages, on the barrows which covered the bodies of | 
thoſe who fell i in the field of Marathon ; for it is little likely that mo- 
numents erected for ſuch a purpoſe would have eſcaped | the deſtructive | 
hands of the Perſians, and of thoſe Greeks who ſided with the Perſians, 
| while they poſſeſſed the country. Pauſanias, viſiting the ſpot above paur. l. i 
: ſix hundred years after, found them, with the inſeribed names of the e. 32. 


2 Cicero has given- us 4 dan eenpliaton/of Adlers us that the original was of Simo; 


ti · is inſcription as follows : | nides. M. T. Cic, Tuſe. Qexſt. 1. i. n. 101. : : 
Dic, hoſpes, Spartz noste hie vidiſſe jacentes, ue) 
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lain, ſull perfect. One barrow covered) the Athenians, another the 
Platæans, together with the ſlaves; and to make ſome amends to the 
memory of Miltiades for the ſeverity with which he had been 
treated when living, tho he had not fallen in the _ A White 02 
monument to his honor was erected there. 14 
The Athenians, in retaking poſſeſſion of the ſite of heir city. found 
only a ſmall part of the walls ſtanding, with a few! houſes which had 
been reſerved for the reſidence of the principal Perſian officers. . Du- 

ring the paſt ſummer, Themiſtocles appears to have been in no public 
ſituation. Some jealoufy excited by the high diſtinction ſhown him 
at Sparta, and too boaſtful a diſplay of his own glory, had given dif- 

| guſt; and the chief commands had been committed to the Teaders'of 
the oppoſite party, Ariſteides and Xanthippus: In the following autumn 
however, when the reparation of the ravages of war came under deli- 
beration, Themiſtocles again ſtepped forward, again found means to 
acquire the favor, and through that favor to become the ruler of che 
Athenian people. In reſtoring the city, which was the moſt urgent 
buſi neſs, the late events would impreſs ſtrongly upon their minds the 

neceſſity of providing i in the moſt effectual manner poflible for its fu- 

ture ſecurity. What others were anxious for, each with"a view to his 
domeſtic eaſe, Themiſtocles urged'to promote the political greatneſs of 
© his country, to which he looked for the foundation of his own great- . 


Thueyd. 1, i. neſs. At his inſtigation therefore it was determined to poſtpone every- 


C. 93. 


thang to the completion of the fortifications ; and theſe were put under 
his direction. A larger ſpace was marked out than had been included | 
within the former 12 1 br and the work was e with” the moſt 
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zealous diligence. - 
While the Athenians were e thus employed i in repairing the paſt miſc | 


8 80 chiefs of war, and providing againſt the future, the Lacedzmonians, 


who had fuffered nothing but the loſs of a very inconſiderable propor- 


. tion of their citizens, had full leiſure' to contemplate the ſtare of things 


around them, and the probable conſequences of the late events. They 


had dog. been accuſtomed, not only to eſteem themſelves, but to be 
1 | _ eſteemed 
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eſteemed by ell Greece, as che ſuperior, late, intitled by a kind of pre- 


ſeriptive right to take the lead in all common concerns of the nation. 

This right had been diſputed hitherto only by the Argians, who ſtil 
claimed hereditary preeminence, tranſmitted, as they urged, from the 
 Danaid, Perſeid, and Pelopid monarchs, through the elder branch of 
the Heracleid family. But Argos, continually torn by internal faction, 
and weakened by almoſt; every external war in which it had been in- 
gaged; wanted force to ſupport. its claim; while Sparta had the le 
vantage in public opinion, of boaſting the regular deſcent. of 1 its reign- 
ing princes from Hercules, Pelops and Perſeus, with the more ſolid 
advantage of poſſeſſing ſuperior military ſtrength; ; and this farther ſup- 
ported by the canfiderice-of the Peloponneſian ſtates in the wiſdom and 
ſteddineſs, which, through the ſuperiority of its conſtitution, ſeldom 
failed to appear in its counſels. But the late tranſactions had brought 
forward a people, hitherto of very inferior political weight among the 


Grecian ſtates; of very inferior military power, and of the Ionian race, 


far inferior in general eſtimation to the Dorian. This riſing ſtate 
had been nearly cruſhed under the overwhelming preſſure of the Per- 
ſian arms; but what had threatened its annihilation, had in effect only 
directed its ſtrength to a new mode of exertion, through which it had 
acquired a new kind of power, to an amount that Lacedæmon could 
not hope immediately to rival. A jealouſy thus unavoidably aroſe, and 
every motion of the Athenians was watched with ſuſpicious atten- 
tion; which ſome of the allies, according to the candid e e 
' carried farther than the Lacedæmonians themſelves. 214": 4] 

No ſooner therefore were the new fortifications of Athens . 
cha the Aginetans, whoſe ancient enmity had been ſmothered, not 
| extinguiſhed by the terrors of the Perſian-invaſion, ſent miniſters to 
enxcite the interference of Sparta. A remonſtrance came in conſequence 
to Atheus. Experience, it was urged, had proved, that Athens, 
* however fortified, could not withſtand the force of the Perſian empire. B 


This Ante and the next are che durtl. walls completed, as well as all the a ping 
Dodwell 1s evidently wrong in entat the about them, within the gear. 
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The erection therefore of fortiſications beyond Peloponneſins, Was 
but ſorming a ſtrong hold fer the enemy; and the common 


© intereſt of Greece required rather that all fortified places ſo ſituate 


© ſhould be difmantled; Peloponneſus would ſuffice as a temporary 
© retreat for alb YO ſhould be obliged: to quit their poſſeſſions in the 
more expoſed part of the country, Such, ware told by Thucydides; 
was the avowed poliey not of the Eacedæmonians only, but of all their 


Peloponnefian ales. If theſe arguments ſhould immediately Be in- 


forced by arms, Athens was not in condition to 3 
was neceſſary; and the conduct of Themiſtadles, upon this accaſion 


has been celebrated as a. maſterpiece of | policy, Where nothing was 
omitted by which a genius equally fertile, pliable, and daring could 


proſecute its purpoſe.” To the Spartan miniſters wh bronght the re- 


monſtrance, it was anſwered, That their gdberument muſt certainly 
have been miſinformed both of What was doing: and what was in 


tended by the Athenian: people. - Athens was not, like: Lacedæmon, 
an inland town: near as it lay to the coaſt, if tatally unfortified ĩt 


would be liable to infult from every daring. pirate; but for their 


on fakes, not leſs than for the common in tereſt of Greece (for 


© which of all the Grecian. ſtates ſurely. the Athenians leaſt merited-the 
c ſuſpicion. of deficient zeal) they ſhould- be careful not to form ſtrong 
holds for the common enemy. Ambaſſadors ſhould however be im- 
© mediately ſent to Lacedæmon, who ſhould account ſatisfactorily for 
the proceedings of the Athenian government.“ Wich this reply 
the Spartans were diſmiſſed, according to the uſual practice of the 


Greeks; the jealous temper of whoſe little common wealths did not fea- 


Thueyd, . i. 


C. 91. 
See Vol. i. 
c. ix. ſ. 4 
of this Hit. 


as admit any long reſidence of foreigners in a public character. 
 Themiſtocles himſelf undertook the embaſſy to Sparta; and to give it 
all poſſible weight and dignity, as among che ancients an embaſſy com- 
monly conſiſted of more than one perſon, Ariſteides was appointed to 
accompany him, together with Abronychus, who is otherwiſe known 


to us only as the officer commanding. the veſſel ſtationed at Ther- 


mac to communicate between the army under Leonidas and the 
fleet 
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fleet at Artemiſium ?. Themiſtocles haſtened his nn ; but he 
provided that his collegues, or at leaſt one of them, ſhould be de- 

tained till the walls of the city were of ſuch a height as to give ſome 
ſecurity to a gartiſon.. In the proſecution of the work the zeal of the 

people fully ſeconded the policy of their leader: freemen did not 
ſcruple to toil among ſlaves; the very women and children would aſſiſt 
for whatever their ſtrength and ſkill were equal to; reliefs were eſta- 
bliſhed {6 that in no hour of the day or night was the bufineſs inter- 
mitted; and, to fave the time which the preparation of materials 
would have conſumed, whatever could ſerve the purpoſe was taken 
vherever it could be found, from the remains of buildings public and 
private, and even from the tombs. The patchwork thus occaſioned, 
Thueydides obſerves, was evident in his time in the external eh. " 

ance of the walls of Athens. | 

- Themiſtocles,-meanwhate,” bens 1 at Fg was in no haſte . 
to open the buſinefs of his embaſſy. When at length urged by the 
Spartan miniſtty, he excuſed hiraſelf. by ſaying, he waited for his 
collegues, who had been detained by ſome buſineſs. for which their 
preſence was indiſpenſable; but he expected them hourly, and in- 
deed wondered they were not yet arrived. The Spartans, we find, 
even at home, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of their inſtitutions, were Thueyd.1. 5. 
not univerſally inaeceſfible to bribery; and of the expertneſs of The. 
miſtoeles in the uſe of that engine of policy, many inſtances are ro- 
corded. Plutarch mentions it as reported by the hiſtorian Theo- ',, i. 
pompus, that Re found means to corrupt even ſome of the Ephors. Them. 
Certain it is that, through his management, time was gained for the 
Arhenians to 'exerute'a very great work. The progreſs made, how- 
ever, could not remain intirely unknown at Lacedæton, and The- 
miſtoeles was reproached with it; In reply, he denied that the Spartans 
had any juſt information upon the ſubject, and urged that it ill became 
them to found: their proceedings. upon vague reports. Lf, men: of 


* The name of nis tather⸗ Lyfſeles, men · Kebtifics bien. | 
tioned? both by Herodotus: and-'Thuoydides,, , 


« ſufficient 
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5 ſufficient rank,” he ſaid, * and unimpeachable character be ſent to 
Athens, whom the Athenians may reſpect, and in whom yourſelves! 
may place intire confidence: I will remain a hoſtage in your hands 
to inſure the proper conduct of the Athenian people. This requiſi- ö 
tion boldly put, and in itſelf not unreaſonable, was complied with. 
I Fhree perſons, of the firſt conſequence in Lacedæmon, were ſent / to 
Thucyd. . i. Athens; ; where, in purſuance of directions from Themiſtocles, they 
c. 91. 
| | Font received and treated with the utmoſt reſpect, but ſecretly watched, 
1 1 and effectual meaſures were taken to prevent their departure, if any: 
| violence or reſtraint ſhould be put upon the Athenian ambaſſadors: s. 
Not till the walls of Athens were advanced to that height which 
Was, according to the expreſſion of Thucydides, moſt indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to give due advantage to a garriſon, Ariſteides and Abronychus 
joined Themiſtocles at Sparta. The ſenate being then aſſembled, 
gave audience to the embaſſy; and Themiſtocles, laying aſide 
that diſſimulation which was no longer neceſſary, declared that 5 
by the laſt intelli gence received, he had the ſatisfaction to 
learn that Athens was now ſufficiently fortified for its ſecurity. The 
Lacedæmonians, he added, and their allies, whenever they commu- 
© nicated with the Athenians by embaſſies, ought to conſider them as a 
people capable of judging both what their own intereſt and what 
© the common cauſe required. With regard to the object of their pre- 
ſent meeting, all Greece ſurely ought to rejoice in the reſtoration of a : 
* city, whoſe people, by their counſels, their actions, and their ſuf-. | | 
« feririgs, had demonſtrated that they conſulted the intereſt of the whole ; ; 
© nation not leſs than their own; nor would the Lacedæmonians them Th 
; « ſelves blame what had been done; unleſs they would prove to the world: 
| that not the welfare of Greece, but the extenſion of their own-coms , 
mand was the object of their ſolicitude. Whatever the Lacedæmo- 
Thucyd. L i. nians tight feel upon this occaſion, the ſteddy wiſdom uſual in their 
* adminiſtration ſhowed itſelf in the ſuppreſſion of all appearance of re- 
| ſentment. No reproaches of any kind were vented, but on the con- 
N a civil apology was made for the interference of the. Lacedz- : 
| monian 
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monian government in a matter, concerning which the Athenian 
people, it Was acknowleged, were to decide for: themſelves ; tho, it 
Was added, admonition (which was all that had been intended) to an 


— 


ally, and concerning a point in which it was ſuppoſed the common 
| intereſt. and that of the Athenian people were one, could not be im- 


proper. The ambaſſadors of each ſtate then returned home; and thus, 


by a train of. conduct hazardous to comment upon, admirable fo r its 


policy, but dubious in its morality, yet commendable at leaſt for its 
patriotiſm, Themiſtocles delivered his country from imminent danger 


of falling under the yoke of Lacedæmon, immediately after, and almoſt 


as A conſequence, of i its glorious exertions and heroic fufferings i in the 

common. cauſe againſt Perſia. 27875 755 N | 
This important and difficult Wen 1055 ſuccefafully c 

the views of Themiſtocles were yet but opening. Amid all her fuk 


ferings from the Perſian war, Athens, through the ſuperior abilities of 36s 


her leaders, had been gradually riſing, to a rank far above what | 


the had formerly held among the Grecian ſtates. It had been the an- 


tient policy, we are told, of the Athenian government, to diſcourage 
maritime commerce and a turn to naval affaiłs among the people; re- 


lying upon agriculture as the ſource of wealth, and the land- force as 


the means of being ſecure and reſpectable. Themiſtocles had already 
ſucceſsfully combated this policy with the higheſt, moſt. undeniable; 


and moſt flattering advantage to the commonwealth ; for Athens not 
only owed era even of its exiſtence to its navy, but for 
the laſt two years had exiſted almoſt only in its navy; and this navy 


was become not only ſuperior in ſtrength to that of any other Grecian 
ſtate, but ſuperior by the glory of its actions to any that the world 


had yet ſeen. It was now the purpoſe of Themiſtocles, after having 
given ſecurity to the Athenian people, to lead them to empire; and 
with this view he extended his favorite policy to a very extraordinary; 
length. The circumſtances of the times had indeed already gone far: 
in preparing the buſineſs, for they had made almoſt all the Athenian, 1 


people ſeamen ; his PR was to keep them ſo always. 
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The firſt thing wanting was a ſufficient port. The Attic ſhore in 
the part neareſt to the city, had three inlets, named, from thtee ad- 
jaceut villages, Phalerum, Munychia, and Peiræus. Of theſe, Mu- 
nychia was ſmall, and comparatively incommodious. Phalerum, to 
the ſoutheaſt of it, neareſt of the three to the city, had been hitherts 
the principal harbour and arſenal ; and it had e for all the 

purpoſes of the Nate, when, without affiſtance from Corinth, Athens 


could not meet at ſea the inhabitants of the AÆginetan rock. But! it was 


inſufficient for the preſent 1 navy, and {till more unequal to the great 
| views of TOOL, Peitæus to the northweſt of Munyehla, a 


be ſo improved as to form, for veſſels i ts” ancient CHAO 
drawing little water, the cornpleteſt harbour in Greece. It was. 
naturally divided into an inner port and an outer; the former 


eipable + of being made a perfect baſon, fortified fo às effectually to 


prevent t the entrance of in enemy s fleet. Within this Bafon is finalter 
baſon, now, according to the report of travellers, choked with fand, 


but in the age of Themiſtocles, in a different ſite; whence | 


Thucydides dſetibes Peirzus as having three natural harbours, 
Adjoining to the outer port, on the norchwelt, is an excellent 
road, protected by the iflands Pyttaleia and Salamis, which would be 
ineſtimable for a modern navy, and? Was not kim its value to the 


antients. 


Thucyd. I. i. 
e. 93. 


An. Thucyd. 
ad ann. a. Go 
481. 


Diod. 1; xi. N 
N C. 431. 


The natural advantages mus fires G0 not BY the penetrate 
ing eye of Thetniſtocles. When in the office of archon, in the 
year, it is ſuppoſed, before the expedition of "Xerxes, having 
already meditated to make Athens a naval power, works had 
deen under his direction begun for improving the port of Peiræus, and 
eonſtructing a naval arſenal there. He would now purſue the plan, 
but he ſtill feared interruption from the jealouſy of Lacedæmen. This 
| he would have precluded by ſecreey in preparation; but a democra- 
tieal government little admits feerecy: it was abſolutely neeeſſary to 
* the ſanction of the aſſembled people. Fo obtain this therefore, 


without 555 
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without betraying his project, he declared that he had meaſures to propoſe, ol. 34 8 


of the utmoſt importance to the p proſperity and greatneſs of the common 
wealth ; but a public communication of them would defeat the pur- 
poſs. He therefore withed that two-men might be choſen, who ſhould 
be thought beſt to deſerve the confidence of the people, to whom. he 


might propoſe his plan; and who, if they judged it for the public 


good, might be authorized to direct che execution. Atiſteides aud 


Xanthippus were accordingly. named; popular jealouſy itſelf fayoring 


ſo advantageous a choice; for thoſe two great men were generally 


political, opponents of Themiſtacles, They neyerthaleſs declared their 


approbation of his preſent propoſal. Freſh jealouſy then ſeized the 
people ; they ſuf pected that apparent coalition of the leaders of oppoſite 
parties, and nothing leſs would ſatisfy them than the communication 


of the project to the council of five hundred, who ſhould be bound to 
ſecrecy; The council however alſo approved, and then the buſineſs 


B. C. 3 476. 


was committed to Themiſtocles. Preparations were made with. the 8 


utmoſt diſpatch, while the purpoſe remained a profound ſectet. What- 
ever the keeneſt politician could deviſe. was practiſed, firſt to lull the 


Spartan government, and then to gain its approbation of the meaſure; 


which tended, it was aſſerted, to nothing more than the farming of a 
port fit for the combined navy of Greece, and not at all to interfere 


With che views of the Lacedæmonians, who never affected maritime 
power. Fortiffcations, meanwhile, much more complete than thoſe 


of the city, aroſe around a ſpace ſufficient for a town almoſt equal to 
the city ; the walls, of a thickneſs to admit two carriages abreaſt, were 
formed of large blocks of marble, ſquared, and exactly fitted, without 
cement, hut the outer ſtones firmly connected by cramps of iron fixed 
with lead. Only half the intended height was ever accompliſhed ; 
the purpoſe of Themiſtocles having been to make the place defenſible 
with the ſmalleſt poſſible garriſon, old men and boys, ſo that every 
Citizen capable of more active ſervice might be ſpared, and the whole | 
wa of the commonwealth exerted at ſea ; yet ſuch as the Peirzus 
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under his care became it was "the INTL ain arſenal Ne the 


world had yet ſeen *, 


r 4135 


Meanwhile the qiſappointment, not Attends with arne, which 
had followed the attempt to prevent the fortifying of Athens, had not 
damped the ambition or chan ged the policy of the Lac es go- 


vernment. Ever attentive to ſtrengthen and extend their aſcendancy 


over the other Grecian commonwealths, and tiow* more than ever 
jealous of Athens, yet cautious of farther interference in its intetnal 


concerns, they directed their intrigues to another quarter. In the 
council of Amphi@yons it was at that inſtigation propoſed, that every 


Grecian ſtate, which Had taken part with the Perſians i in the late war, 


ſhould be deemed to have for feited all its rights. in chat genefal 8 8 


A ® Plutarch delighted 3 in l Lk for Ys 
s and, for what is here related, he has ſubſti- 
tuted one ſo brilliant, that among modern wri-__ 


ters of Greek hiſtory (the diligent compilers of 


the Ancient-Univerſal Hiſtory, as far as my ob» 
nor what is related by Diodorus : but it was not 


his purpoſe to give a connected hiſtory of this 


ſervation goes, are alone to be excepted), 1 it has 


quite eclipſed the fimple and probable narra- 
tive of Diodorus. The Athenian aſſembly, 


ſays Plutarch, (vit. Themiſt.) directed The- 


miſtocles to communicate his propoſal to Ari- 
ſteides alone. Ariſteides declared that nothing 
could de either more advantageous or more 


wicked; upon which the people commanded 
that it ſhould be no more thought of. Whe- 


| ther Ariſteides was the rogue or Themiſtocles 


che fool afterward to divulge the ſecret, Plu- 


tarch, with a thoughtleſsneſs ordinary with 
. him, omits ta inform us; 


but he afferts, with 
perfect confidence, that the propoſal of The- 


miſtocles was to burn the allied Grecian fleet aſ- 
ſembled in the bay of Pagaſæ; and with a 
farther thoughtleſsneſs which has juſtly excited 


the indignation of the good Rollin, he appears 
to give his approbation to ſuch an infernal pro- 
ject as a great idea, But the evident impolicy 
of the meaſure, without taking anything elſe 
into conſideration, might reaſonably lead us to 


doubt the truth of the tale. Had it heen execu- 
ted, the Athenians indeed alone would have had 
a fleet z but where would they have found an 


5 known. EF 
* 9 . 


"ally; 5 What would Have Benn their proſpect of 


command, and what even the ſecurity of their 
country, a continental territory, againſt the 


united reſentment of Greece? 


Thucydides mentions neither Plutareh- s tale 


period; and tho Diodorus would ſometimes. 
ſtretch a point to favor his fellowcountrymen 
the Sicilian: Greeks; or to tell a ſtory. of a hero 
with a club and a lion! s ſkin, yet it was not his 
diſpofition without authority to relate a fimple 


fact, merely-illuftrative of the inconveniencies 
of democracy and of the temper of the Athenian 
people. We find however in Tully's Offices, 
b. in. c. 2. the very ſtory which Plutarch has 


told, but with the material difference, that the 
propoſal of Themiſtocles was to burn, not the 


fleet of the whole Grecian confederacy in the 
bay of Pagaſz, where, after the battle of Sa- 
lamis, we may venture to affirm, that fleet never 


was, but only the Lacedzmonian fleet in Gy- 


thium, This indeed appears not at all an impro- 
bable project for Themiſtocles to have conceiv- 


ed, when the forcible interference of Lacedæmon, 
for preventing the fortifying of Athens and 


the Peiræus, was apprehended; but we ſtill want 


information how, conſiſtently with the other 


eireumſtances of the Kory it: could be 1 
of of 


ster. l. HISTORY OP GREECE: 


of the nation. This was particularly aimed againſt the Argians and 
Thebans; in the wel- grounded hope that two of the moſt powerful 
ſtates, MM: moſt mimical to Sparta, being excluded, Spartatx influence 
would thenceforward govern the aſſembly. But the vigilance and ac- 

_ tivity of Themiſtocles here again thwarted them. Inciting the ſluggiſh 
and incouraging the cautious, he procured a deciſion, That it would 
©'be utterly unjuſt 1 to deprive any Grecian ſtate of its inherent 'rights, 
© on account of the crimes of thoſe ww at 95 particular time had di- | 


" refted its councils.” 

' "Thus ſucceſsful i in his ar adminiſtration, Themiſtocles took 5 
hb command of the fleet; and going round the Ægean, collected the 
ſubſidies apportioned to the ifland and Aſiatic ſtates toward carrying 

on the war againſt Perſia. In the courſe of this buſineſs he was atten- 


tive to ſtrengthen and extend the influence of Athens ; but he is ac- Plut: ur ſup 
„I. Vm 
cuſed of having been, upon this, as upon many other occaſions, too 2 14 112. 


attentive to his own intereſt. The fa&tions, between which almoſt every 
little Grecian” commonwealth was divided, would furniſh abundant 
opportunity for both public ſervice and private lucre. In one place 
nearly balanced, and each party, beyond all things, afraid of the other, 
they would contend for the favor and ſupport of the Athenian. govern-- 
ment: in another, ſome. wealthy citizens, baniſhed, would be ready 
to pay largely for the intereſt,of the Athenian admiral to procure their 
reſtoration. Loud complaints of partiality were circulated againſt 
Themiſtocles ; and Plutarch has tranſmitted ſome fragments of poems plot. vit: 
on the occaſion, by Timocreon, a principal man of lalyſus in Rhodes, Phemitt: 
valuable as genuine relics of political invective of an age prior to the 
yoldeft remaining Greek hiſtorian. Timocreon had been baniſhed for trea- 
ſon to the common cauſe of Greece, or, as the Greeks termed it, for. 
5 Medizing; and he had g gone far, for we find by his own free confeſ-- 
ſion, that he had bound himſelf by oath to the Perſian cauſe. He hoped 
nevertheleſs, through his intereſt with Themiſtocles, with whom he 
was connected by the rights of hoſpitality, to procure his reſtoration. 
N92 5 ppm he exerted his Pe talents i in revenge. Let: 


| others, 
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* others,” he ſays, * extol Pauſanias, or Xanthippus, or Leotychidas : 


my praiſe ſhall be for Ariſteides, the beſt man of ſacred Athens. For 
5 Latona deteſts Themiſtocles, the falſe, the unjuſt; the traitor ; wha 
for paltry pelf deſerted the intereſt of Timocreon, his friend and 


© hoſt,” and refuſed to reſtore him to his native Ialyſus. Money guided 


the deſtructive courſe of the fleet z while the corrupt commander, re- 
« ſtoring unjuſtly, perſecuting unjuſtly, - ome into baniſhment, - ſome 


0 death, as the larger bribe perſuaded, filled his coffers. Moſt ri⸗ 
© « diculouſly then at the iſthmus he courted favor with his entertain: 


ments; thoſe who ate his victuals wiſhed his ruin.“ From the conclu- - 
tos ſentence we learn, that a ſplendid hoſpitality was among the means 
by which Themiſtocles endeavoured to extend his influence in Greece. 
Tho we ſhould not, perhaps, give intire credit to the angry Rho- 
dian, yet imputations againſt Themiſtocles are too numerous, and too 


general among hiſtorians, to permit the ſuppoſition that. he ſupported 


an EEE integrity. Openings were thus found for giving effi- 
cacy to intrigue, which was always buſy againſt every great public _ 
character in Athens, The Lacedzmonian government had, in almoſt 
every Grecian city, their emiſſaries and their party ; that 1s, a party 
which would favor their intereſt while i it wanted their ſupport. © Ge- 
nerally the ariſtocratical party was theirs; but at Athens at preſent it 
was any party that would oppoſe Themiſtocles. Ariſteides was con- 
ſidered always as in ſome degree his political enemy; and Ariſteides 
alone among the Athenians was of any comparable confi deratian. Hut 
his character was ill ſuited to the purpoſe of the Spartan government. 


Little hope could be entertained that his tried abilities 'and large expe- 


rience could be impoſed upon, or that his firm patriotiſm could be 
diverted. from the public good. They t turned their views therefore to 
Cimon, ſon of Miltiades a young man, but. of young men by 
far the firſt i in Athens ; great by his father” 8 greatneſs; : powerful by 
his. large poſſeſſions, and the inherited influence of his family; of | 
eminent abilities ; ; of rough yet condeſcending and popular manners; 
with a ſupercilious neglect of elegant ieee the reverſe af 
the general Athenian temper, but characteriſtical of the Peloponneſian, 
and thus more particularly marking him for the purpoſe of the Lace- 


dæmonians. 


— 


— 


cler I. HisTroRT OF GRER EE 
derbi. Thoſe whom the Lacedætotiian intereſt could — 


paid their court to Citton ; continually ſtimulating his ambition to aim 


at the firſt ſituations in the eommonwealth. His openneſs, ſimplicity, 
and unibending integrity; at the fame time, not leſs than his abilities and 


lafluence, recommended him to Ariſteides; who wanted his * 


againſt the overbearing ambition of Themiſtocles. 

Hut anotfier party at Athens, more formidable than all the reſt, was 
groping adverſe to Themiſtocles. The party of the lower people, by 
whotrhe had raiſed himſelf, and whoſe power therefore it had been his 
policy to favor, had increaſed their importance, by the events of the 
Perfrary War, beyond what even Themiſtocles wiſhed. The temporary 


ruin of he country; the deſtruction of houſes and eſtates, the ceaſing. 


of all revenues, the community of lot among families in the removal 
beyond ſea, and the ſtill nearer equality among men long ingaged to- 
gs ther in one common military ſervice, from which no rank gave ex- 
emption, would tend ſtrongly to level diſtinctions. Flattery and indul-- 


gence to the multitude would moreover often be neceſſary, toward 


ketping' order and perſuading to patience under hardſhip and misfor- 
tine; The extraordinary ſucceſs afterward of their arms elevated and im- 
boldened them. Victory they would conſider not as their leaders but 
as their own. Did then the commonwealth require their arms by ſea 
or by land, they were ready to ſerve the commonwealth, becauſe. 
they: were the commonwealth : having: fought for their exiſtence, 
they were ready ſtill: to fight for richee, power, and glory; but. it 
muſt be for themſelves, not for others as their ſuperiors. Argu- 
ment, ſuch as will have weight with the people, and orators to 
urge it, may always be found in- favor of the popular cauſe; and 
ſo irreſiſtible the torrent of popular ambition became, that even Ari- 
ſteides was reduced to temporize, ſo: far as not only to admit but to 
promote a very great change in the conſtitution of the government. 

The laws of Solon had gone far to level diſtinctions of birth: all: 

Athenian citizens were thought ſufficiently noble to execute the higheſt 

offices in the commonwealth, the prieſthood only excepted ; for: civil: 
offices. a qualification. by. property was. however ſill. required. This+ 
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reſtramt was now totally done away. In the actions of Marathon, 


Ariſtot Polit. 
L USC 12. 


See Vol. i. 
c. vi. ſ. 4. 


Plut. vit. 


Ariſt. 


1 
B. C. 46 
Ann. Thus 


miſtocles. 


Salamis, and Platæa, the poor had contributed equally with the rich to 
ſave and to innoble their country. All civil and military offices were 
therefore laid open, not only to thoſe of meaneſt birth, but to thoſe 
totally without property; and the moſt important of the civil offices 
being conferred by ballot, tho the ęxpenſiveneſs of moſt of them gene - 
rally deterred the indigent from ſeeking them, yet the ſcrutiny of the 
Dokimaſia, often perhaps a vain form, remained the only legal check: 
While this condeſcenſion of Ariſteides to the ambitious requiſition 
of the multitude increaſed his popularity, and ſtrengthened his ſitu- 
ation, the various clamors of the allies reached Athens againſt The- 
Occaſional ſallies of that oſtentation in the diſplay of his 
glory, which had before injured him (for his great mind is faid to 
have been tainted with the low paſſion of vanity as well as of avarice); 


again gave umbrage. 'The intrigues of Lacedzmon | were at the 


Echo ce tak effect; reports were circulated of ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the Perſian ſatrap, and it was inſinuated that Themiſtocles 
carried his views to the tyranny of Athens, if not of all Greece. This 
probably was calumny; for Ariſteides, we are told, refuſed to join in 
any ſevere meaſure againſt him. But Alemæon, chief of the long 
powerful houſe of his name, and Cimon ſcrupled : not to take the lead 
of the oppoſition. A capital accuſation was not yet ventured ; but that 
leſs invidious attack of the oſtraciſm, againſt which the integrity and 
modeſty of Arifteides had formerly been an inſufficient protection, all 
the policy of Themiſtocles proved now 7 unable to reſiſt, and *. was 
eee to ee JJ held wer payee I (e 
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* 1 a 1 Se inf p- "| A Bo Pauſunia ad Ari geile. 7 mage 


of Pauſanias : Athens head fa new conſederacy compoſed 15 aa Greeks 
of the geen Hands, fa . and k 


THE ſummary account remaining to us 1 — Thucydides, of 
tranſactions in Greece from the Perſian to the Peloponneſian war, 
ineſtimable for the authority with which! it aſcertains moſt of the princi- 
pal facts reported by later writers, does not always diſtinguiſh their 
dates, or even the order in which they Happened: and tho we have the 
lives of Themiſtocles, Ariſteides, and Cimon, written with much detail 
by Plutarch, and in a more abridged manner, with the addition of the life 
of Pauſanias, by Cornelius Nepos, tho we have the hiſtory of the times 
by Diodorus, diſtinguiſhing, as far as his information and judgment 
inabled him to diſtinguiſh, the events of every year, marking the year 
by the names of the archons of Athens and the conſuls of Rome, 
and ſtating both the number of the olympiad and the name of the 


5 Tandem aliquando ad Pauſaniæ, Themif- 


toclis, et Cimonis chronologiam .conſtituen- 


dam accingimur,' quz omnis eſt in Diodoro 
vitioſiſſima. Dodw. Ann. Thuc: ad ann. A. C. 


470. The faults in the chronology of Diodorus 
are evident and groſs, and the labors of Dod- 


well to elucidate the order of the tranſactions 


of theſe times are highly valuable. His aſſiſtance 


indeed is ſo great a relief to me, that I can 


never willingly reject it: but he has certainly 
truſted too much to Plutarch, Juſtin, and 


Vor. II. 


victor in the ſtadion, yet the chronology of theſe times remains. very 


8 imperfect . „ We are with no certainty informed when the baniſhment 
L of Themiſtocles took place; 3 Whether before or after ſome of the 


of events. When he means to be exact in- 
deed, he generally quotes his authorities, and 
thus gives additional value to his teſtimony. 


But taking Thucydides for my polar ſtar, 


and truſting later writers only as they eluci- 
date what he has left obſcure, and for the 
reſt, comparing circumſtances, and conſider- 
ing the probable, or even the poſſible connec- 
tion and courſe of things, I cannot but ſome- 
times differ from Dodwell. I never quit 


bim, however, but with regret, and always 
other late writers, ſometimes giving authority 


to merely conſtructi ve evidence from them. Plu- 
tarch ſeldom aims at exactneſs in the courſe . 


> FN. | events 


pur myſelf under his guidance again, the 
moment I can regain the ſame track, 


7 


Thucyd. I. i. 
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events which we proceed to relate. His removal, it ſhould -ſeem, 


would be the removal of an obſtacle to that concert, which we find 
was renewed, between Lacedzmon and Athens, for the proſecution 
of hoſtilities againſt Perſia. But the great works executed at Athens 
under his direction, required conſiderable time. His policy might | 
incline him to yield ſomething to Spartan jealouſy, rendered more 
dangerous by the ſtate of parties at dene and not only to acquieſce in, 

but perhaps even to deſire the appointment of his rivals, Ariſteides and 
Cimon, to a diſtant commiarid; "His own refidence at Athens, mean- 
while, would inable him the better to proſecute thoſe great public 


works by which he meant to eftabliſh his country's, power and his 


own glory, and ſeems to have been deſirable for the Purpoſe of 
watching and counterworking that int 5 which, was. unremuittin 8 
againſt him. bs | 

But however this may have been, we Fad Themiſfocles in no 
military command after that mentioned by Plutarch, in which he 


collected the tribute from the allies, but undertook. nothing a gainſt the. 
enemies of his country. Circumſtances meanwhile ſtill called for exer- 


tion a gainft Perfia. 'Fhe efforts of that empire had indeed been ſeverely 


checked by the late glorious. ſucceſſes of the Greeks ; 4 but its reſources 


were immenfe; its ſpirit was damped more than its ſtrength was re- 


duced; and many Grecian towns, not only in Aſia but even in 
Europe, remained yet under its dominion. A fleet was therefore 


aſſembled, to the command in chief of which Pauſanias was appointed: 


Ariſteides, attended by Cimon, commanded the Athenian ſquadron, . 


They failed. firſt: to Cyprus. The Perſian garriſons there, eut off 


from all ſupport through the maſtery which the Greeks er 


of the ſea, Were apparently more ſolicitous to obtain favorable terms 
for themſelves, than to defend the iſland for their, prince; and 
moſt of the Grecian cities were reſcued: from the Perſian dominiors 
with fo little effort, that hifforians have left no particulars. of the 
tranſackions. The fleet then. proceeded to the Helleſpont and the 
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_ rium poſſeſſed, Lad nor eſcaped the obſervation of the Perſian eom · 
manders. 


It was tnade their principal place of arms for thoſe parts, 
and the key of communication with their Europeãu dominions. After 
ſuſtaining a ſiege for fome time againſt the forces under Pauſanids, 


the garriſon capitulated ; and ſeveral Perſians of high rank, among 


whom were ſome connected by blood with the e wen wetC 
made priſoners. g | 


Deeided as was now become thi apatibriey of the Green over the 


Perſian arms, and at once totally ſurk-as the energy of the Perſian dun- 


cils appeared, Perſia was however ſtill a very formidable enemy toGreece, 
The mind of Pauſanias was not of ſtrerigth to beat his fortune. Tlie 
luſtre of his on glory won by the victory of Platæa (the greateſt yet 
known on the records of European fame) dazzled him 5 the ſplendor 


of Perſian magnificence and the ſweets of Perſiad luxury, laid open to 
his view, allured him; and, in the compariſon, the auſtere ſimplicity of 


Spartan manners began to appear ſordid and miſerable. But beyond 
all things his haughty temper. could leaſt ſupport the conſideration, 
that, after ſhining the firſt character in the known world, the leader 
of the glorious confederacy which had brought the pride of the Perſian 
empire to crouch: beneath it, he muſt yield the reins of command to 
the young king his relation, and fink into the ſituation. of a private 


citizen of Sparta. Early after the victory of Plata, he had diſplayed 


a very indiſcreet inſtance of vanity and arrogance: On the golden 
tripod dedicated at Delphi, in purſuance of a common decree of the 


confederates, an mſcription was by his order ingraved, which may be 


| literally tranſlated thus; Paufanias, general of the Greeks, having 
* deftroyed the Perſian army, dedicated this memorial to Apollo.“ 


By order of the Spartan government this was completely eraſed, and a 
new inſcription ingraved, naming the ſeveral cities of the confederacy, 
and attributing to them the DD, without any mention of the 


general. 
Checked but not e by this public ceprow; the 3 


attending the conqueſt of Byzantium both completed the corruption 
H 2 of 


Heröd. I. is. 


Cc. 64. 


Thucyd. I. i. 


c. 132. 


Corn Nep. 
vit. Pauſ. 
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of the mind of Pauſanias, and decided his future views. Through the 


| Perſians of rank made priſoners there, he became more intimately 


acquainted with Perſian manners; the pomp of command, the wide 
diſtinction between the higher and lower people, and all the refine- 


ments of the table, the bath, and every circumſtance of Aſiatic luxury. 
He not only ſaw theſe things with all the ardor of defire that could 
inflame a vain and luxurious mind, but he ſaw, or thought he ſaw, 
the means of making them his on. An Eretrian whoſe name was 


Gongylus, acquainted with the Patiag language and manners 
(perhaps being one of thoſe who had been carried into Perſia by 
Datis and Artaphernes). and by talents and diſpoſition fitted for the 
purpoſe, became his principal confidant. -'To this man che govern- 
ment of the town of Byzantium was committed, together with the: 


cuſtody of the principal priſoners. Theſe were all permitted, at 


leveral times, to. make their eſcape ; and then Gongylus himſelf was. 
diſpatched to the Perſian court. He carried propoſals from Pauſanias, 


offering his ſervices, but ſtipulating for very high conditions. On one: 


ſide it was propoſed that all Greece ſhould be reduced under the Perſian 
dominion; on the other, that a daughter of Xerxes ſhould be given 
in marriage to Pauſanias, with every advantage of rank, command, 


and fortune, that might become ſuch loſty alliance. Not only this: 


5 propoſal Was very favorably received, but Artabazus was ſent to- 


fuperſede Megabates in the ſatrapy of Daſeylis, purpoſely to proſecute | 


the negotiation. Pauſanias was no ſooner aſſured of this than he- 


became elated beyond all bounds of moderation and. diſcretion. As 


if already a Perſian fatrap, and ſon-in-law of the great king, his- 


manners, dreſs, table, and his whole ſtile of hving and' communica. 


tion, became immediately Perſian 3 ſuch being his abſurd: audacity, 


that he went about attended by a guard: formed of his en, my 


Egyptian priſoners. . | | 
The immediate effect of this extreme . was no other: 


than might be expected. The higheſt diſcontent quickly pervaded 
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the army. The allies were incenſed by the tyrannical Wurbrnel | 


of the general: the Spartans were diſguſted by his ſplendid and 


$3 


luxurious manner of living: his affeQation of Aſiatic pomp was equally 


offenſive and ſuſpicious to all. Conſultations were held among the prin- 

cipal officers; Pauſanias was publicly inſulted by ſome of them, and 
ſhortly all agreed no longer to ſubmit to his arrogance. The Pelopon- 
neſian allies failed to their reſpeRive homes: the Aſiatics, Helleſpon- 
tines, and iſlanders, offered to follow Ariſteides, if, in taking them 
under his command, he would aſſure them of his protection. The 


Lacedæmonians, neither able nor deſirous to ſupport their chief in his 


extravagant and odious conduct, ſent home charges againſt him. He 
was in conſequen ce recalled, and Dorcis came commiſſioned to ſuper- 
ſede. him ; but the Lacedzmonian command had received a wound 
not of eaſy cure. The allies, whoſe affections. the great and amiable. 
characters of Ariſteides and Cimon had firmly conciliated, refuſed 


Thuc. I. i. 
95. 

82 . 

0. 44- 


obedience to Dorcis. . That commander therefore, with his principal 


officers, judging that to act in an inferior ſituation neither became 
themſelves, nor would be ſatisfactory to the Spartan government, 
withdrew their forces from the allied armament, and returned home. 


Thoſe who. directed the Lacedæmonian affairs thought, perhaps 
_ juſtly, that the preſent was not a moment either for reſenting the 
conduct of the allies, or for making any farther attempt to reſume their 


boft authority: And thus, by a moſt unforeſeen revolution, that ſuperi- 
ority among the Grecian. ſtates, which all the energy of the admini- 


ſtration of Themiſtocles had been unable to procure for his country, 


was gratuitouſly given. to. the mild virtues eee great abi 
lities ii Ariſteides and Cimon.. | ; 
The moderation. of the Lacedæmonian government upon this 
occaſion, like that of the Athenian when the confederate fleet was: 


firſt aſſembled to,oppoſe the invaſion of Xerxes, has been. a ſubject of 


eulogy among ancient and modern writers: Commendation is eertain- 


ly due to the wiſdom of the leading men of both ſtates; but it may” 


be 
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be uſeful toward obtaining an infight i into Grecian politics, as we have 
obſerved the cauſes of that moderation among the Athenians upon the 
former, to adyert alſo to what evidently influenced the condu@ of the 
Lacedamonians upon the preſent occafion; There appears to have been 
BE. at this time, inn Lacedzmon, no man of fuperior abilities i in a ſituation 
N the lead. Of their kings, Leotychidas, verging upon deere- 
7 © pitude, and under the inputation of taking drüber wier commanding 
c.8, an expedition in Theſſaly, and Pleiſtarchus fon of Leonidas, fearcely 
1 wy, MA arrived at manhood, neither could ſtand in any competition with the 
great and popular characters of Ariſteides and Cimon. The change of 
the ſeat of war, moreover, was unfavorable to the Lacedæmonian com- 
mand. Led, or rather forced, by the cireumſtances of the times, to 
make exertions toward the eſtabliſhment of a marine, ' Bttfe congefiiat 
either to the temper of their government or the difpofition of the 
people, Lacedæmon was yet ſo inferior as to be almoſt without a hope 

of equalling the naval power of Athens. It ſeems therefore to have 

been perfectly conſiſtent with ſound policy, and even with an ambi- 

tious policy, in their adminiſtration, to let the rival republic wafte 

itſelf in diftant warfare, and in making precarious diftant acquiſitions ; 4 

while Sparta, nouriſhing her forceat home, might watch opportunities 

for extending her power and influence in Greece itfelf, where her for- 

mer conneQions remained intire, and no ſubordination to Athens was' 


acknowleged. Thus Lacedzmon wiſely yielded to the neceffity of 
the moment; while the weak ambition of Paufanias combined with 


the virtues and abilities of Ariſteides and Cimon, to make Athens, for : 
the purpoſe of proſceuting the warkeyoat: ſea againſt Perfia, 11 lead- | 
ing ſtate of Greece. | 1 


But probably neither the Lacedememian; nor even the Athen 
adminiſtration, was immediately aware of all the extent of advantage 


about to acerue to Athens from this revolution. No great diffatiſ- 
Thueyd. I. i. faction, we are affured, appeared in Lacedzmon upon the occaſion. 
7 Oe Themiſtocles was obnoxious there; but the Athenian people, whats 


ever jealouſies exiſted among ſome warmer politicians, were not 
| - generally 
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generally ſo. on the contrary, there was virtue enough among the 
hulk of the Lacedzmonian people to induce them to admire and eſteem 
the Athenian character for the noble ſpirit ſhown during the Perfian 
invaſion. They were befides generally deſirous to avoid being further 

ingaged in the proſecution of a war which muſt now lead thern far from 
| hame; and they were therefore not difpleaſed tb have the Athenian 
government undertake the direction of thoſe operations, whether for 
protecting Greece againſt attacks by ſea, or for profecutiug hoſtilities: 
offenſively beyond ſea, in which the ſuperiority” of its fleet to that of, 
all other Grecian ſtates gave it ſo fair a claim to command. 

The wiſe moderation of Ariſteides and Cimon meanwhite in the & 
rectiom of Athenian affairs, tended'greatly to prevent occaſion of jealouſy 
among the Lacedzmonians and their adherents, and to ſtrengthen 
the attachment of the other Grecian ſtates to Athens. A ſyſtem of 
executive command; and, in fore degree, even of legiſlation for the 
new confederacy, was neceflary. It had been-ufual for deputies from Thucyd. 1, 3. 
all the allied ſtates to meet in Lacedzemon, as a common capital. Ari- $97, . 
ſteides would ſummon no fuch aſſembly to Athens, but appointed, for © #5 
tke place of meeting, the little iſland! of Delos, venerated all over. 
Greeee as facred ground, the favorite property of Apollo, and of whoſe 
people no ſtate could have any politicatjeatoufy ; and the temple itſelf: 


Thuc. I. i. 
8. 75- | 


Thuc 4 5% 
of the deity was made the fenate-houſe and the treaſury, The firſt 5 96. 1 
fymptom of a dangerous ſuperiority aſſumed by the Athenian govern- e. 47. * 


Plut. vit. 
ment ſeems to have been in the appointment of treafurers, who with a; ft. 


the name of Heltenotamiz, Treaſurers of Greece, became a permanent 
magiſtracy, at the election and under the controul of the Athenian: 
people. But the wiſdom and equity of Ariſteides, who was firſt placed 
at the head of that board, if, in the want of another, we may uſe the 
term, ſatisſied all the allies in preſent, and blinded them to conſe- 
quences. The ſum agreed upon to be annually raiſed was four hun- 
dred and ſixty talents, about ninety- two thouſand pounds ſterling; and 
- WY was aſſeſſed upon. the 8 2 with ſuch evident impartia- 
| | tity 
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ty, that not a murmur was bend upon the occaſion; but, on che 

The extraordinary ſucceſs of that truly great man in the execution 
hiſtory takes notice of him. Probably he died ſoon aſter; but we are 
cumſtances of his end. It is generally ſaid that, employed as he had 
civil and military, and veſted with its higheſt honors, he lived and 


died in extreme poverty; inſomuch that he did not leave ſufficient 
even to pay the expence of a funeral. The commonyealth therefore, 


. the charge of his obſequies and the care of his family. A monument 
to his memory was raiſed in Phalerum, which remained in the time 


of Plutarch; and an allotment of land with a ſum of money and a pen- 
ſion was given to Lyſimachus, who ſeems to have been his only ſon, 
and marriage portions to his daughters. Lyſimachus never put himſelf 


j has 506 15 forward in public buſineſs, but ſeems to have been a reſpectable cha- 

racter in private life. He lived in intimacy with Sophroniſcus, the father 
of Sophocles; and in advanced years, after the death of his friend, we 
find him the ec ien in leiſure of the firſt men of che common- 


wealth. 


1 
1 


sgeriox 


N 5 every part of Greece reſounded the fame of the juſt Ariſteides. 


of ſo hazardous and invidious an office, is the laſt public act in which 


without certain information of the time, the plage, or any of the cir- 


been in the moſt important offices of the Athenian commonwealth, . 


in honor of his virtues and in gratitude for his ſervices, took upon itſelf 
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THE e of 8 wm tha 3 of Audis, left 
Gin! without an equal in favor and authority with the Athenian 


people; ar a time when, through the exertions of a ſuccefſion of great 


men amid favoring contingencies, to be the firſt citizen of Athens was 
nearly to be the moſt important berſapagy | in the world. No ſtate ever 


before had ſuch a fleet, ſuch naval arſenals, ſuch naval ſkill and diſ- 


cipline as Themiſtocles had formed for his country, to promote her 
glory and his own, and had left in the hands of his rivals. With theſe 
advantages, in addition to thoſe of high birth, hereditary fame, and 
great abilities, in the ninth year after the battle of Platza, Cimon took 
wy command-in chief of the confederate forces by ſea and Bud. 
The circiimſtances: of the Perſian empire, at this time, invited at · 
tempts againſt it. -Xerxes, diſguſted with public affairs through the 
miſerable failure of his great enterprize againſt Greece, had abandoned 


himſelf to indolence and debauchery. In one of thoſe intrigues of the 


palace, often fo full of horrors in deſpotie countries, but of which the 


 firial-caraſtrophe commonly alone becomes with certainty known to 
the public, the monarch and his eldeſt ſon were murdered ; each e 


under the ſhocking imputation of having at leaſt intended the murder 


of the other. A civil war inſued; and it was not till after a bloody 


conteſt that peace was reſtored to the interior of the empire, by the 


eſtabliſhment of Artaxerxes, third ſon of the late king, upon the throne. 
It was important for the Greeks to avail themſelves of this 


opportunity for ſtrengthening their confederacy, by reſcuing from the 


Perſian dominion the many Grecian cities yet remaining under it. 
e of Europe attracted the firſt attention. Cimon led the confe- 
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adfite armament againſt Eion on the river Strymon in Thrace, for- 
merly the ſettlement of the unfortunate Tonian chiefs, Hiſtiæus and 
Ariſtagoras, and now commanded by a Perſian noble whoſe name He- 
rodotus writes Boges, Cimon, having reduced the garriſon to extre= 
mity, offered permiſſion for their retreat into Aſia. But Boges, with 
that ferocious heroiſm which is ſometimes found in ſultry climates 
and under deſpotic governments, obſtinately refuſed all terms ;- and, 
when proviſions totally failed, ſcattering all the gold and filver within 
the place in the Strymon, he cauſed a vaſt pile of wood to be formed, 
killed his wife, concubines, children and ſlaves upon it, and then, ſet- 
ting fire to it, killed himſelf, and all were conſumed together. The 
Fatriſn, itr no condition to ſtipulate, ſurrendered at difcrediow; and, 
according to the common practice of the Greeks of wy age, were 
made profitable by being made ſlaves. O | 12915 

Maſcames, the Perſian governor of Doriſeus, either vas more able 
than Boges, or commanded a ſtronger garriſon. He baffled all the 


many attempts made by different Gtecten commanders againſt him, 


5 and, while he lived, held Doriſeus for the Perſian king. ' Herodotus 


alone, among the Greeian hiſtorians remaining to us, has had the 
6andor to mention this, or to acknow lege that a Perſian garriſon con- 
tinued yet to exiſt in Europe; but theſe events, being poſterior to the 
period which he had fixed for the term of his hiſtory, he has noticed 
them only incidentally; ; fo that we are without information of any 
farther particulars concerning that remarkable defence of Doriſcub by 
Maſcames. Every other garriſon, both in Thrace and on the Helleſ- 


pont, a name under which the early Grecian writers often included 


the whole water from the AO. 10 the Euxine fea, wad to the 


Grecian arms. | } 
From che Trojan war r ebooks sende o&f 1 cakes had: fer 


Teen a fleet aſſembled from its ſeveral maritime ſtates; nor had any 
extenſive confederacy been formed among them. It had depended 
therefore upon every ſtate by irſelf to take the meaſures which its own 


N. en or its power 3 for repreſſing thoſe 


4 . piracies 
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piracies which had never ceaſed to diſturb the navigation of the. Ægean. 


The inhabitants of the little iſland of Scyrus, a Theſſalian tribe, had 


made themſelves particularly cbnoxious by their maritime depredations. 


Ihe Amphictyonie aſſembly now interfering, called upon that arma- 
ment which Cimon commanded, to put an end to ſuch enormities, 
and to give peace to the Grecian ſeas, as well againſt domeſtic ruffians 
as foreign enemies. Cimon readily obeyed. The Scyrians, compelled 


to ſurrender at diſcretion, were ſold for ſlaves, and their iſland was 
put into poſſeſſion of a colony from Athens. The Caryſtians of Eubœa 
by ſome means alſo incurred the indignation of the confederacy, inſo · 
much that war was made wan, hen but they ne ems 
of accommodation. 1 


Thoſe great intereſts. 8 8 mpg: N had given 


birth to the confederacy againſt Perſia, now. ceaſed to exilt ; 


for Greece could no longer be ſuppoſed in any immediate dan- 


ger from the, ambition or the reſentment of that empire; yet 


the maintenance of a powerful navy, to deter or to repel any 


future attacks from a neighbour till ſo formidable, might be 
highly advifble ; and the private intereſt of individuals, who in- 
joyed ot hoped for commands, and the particular political intereſt of 
the Athenian commonwealth, whoſe power and influence were ſo 
greatly increaſed hy its ſituation at the head of the confederacy, would 
concur both to inforce the maintenance of the navy, and to keep that 


navy employed. Many of the inferior ſtates, however, when dan ger 


no longer preſſed, became firſt lukewarm, then averſe to the continy- 
ance of the war and the, burthens with which it loaded. them. The 


Citizens gtew tired of an endleſs ſervice on ſhipboard, under what they 


eſteemed, . in ſome meaſure, a foreign command. and to promote no 
obvious intereſt of their own commonwealth. Their ſeveral admi- 
niſtrations, accuſtomed to a perfect independency, would ſtill deter- 


mine, each for itſelf, when it would no longer exert itſelf in the irkſome 


and invidious office of taxing its citizens for the expences of the navy, 
and the ſtill more invidious office of compelling them to take their turn 
of perſonal ſervice. The Athenian government, on the other hand, 
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at Grſt ded and, under the adminiſtration of. Alifteides; ſeru- 


pulouſly : juſt in the: exerciſe 11 its ſuproemacy, began to gro 
firſt rigid, and then imperious: and ſome of the ſubordinate 


commonwealths, induced either a ſome publio intereſt, or by 


the intereſt and influence of a party, to coneur in the meaſures of 


Athens, were of courſe jealous of the defection of rng and ny | 


to join in compelling. adherence to the confederacy. CATS eee 


Tahhe fitſt to venture oppoſition were the people of the rich and oj | 
1ous iſland of Naxos Con fiding in that ſtrength with which they had 


once. baffled the force of che Perfian empire, they ſuſtained war, for 
ſome time, againſt the confederate arms, but were at length com- 
pelled to capitulate, upon terms by which they ſurrendered their in- 
dependency, and, contrary to the articles of e eg were reduced 
under ſubjection to the Athenian'commonwealth 7. | 

This example being made of the Naxiaris, ſome exertion clit the 
common enemy became perhaps neceſſary, to prevent clamor, and to 


keep up that ſpirit of enterprize, without which the confederacy could 
not long exiſt 1 in vigor; and circumſtances aroſe to call for the efforts 


of its arms. For, in the Grecian ſtates bordering on the Perſtan em- 


pire, all who had been or who aſpired to be tyrants, all thoſe, and 


they were often very numerous, whom faction had baniſhed, all who 


were diſcontented at home with the government under which they 
15 ved, and bold enough to be active in attempting a change, but too 
a weak to depend upon themſelves alone for ſucceſs, ſtill looked to Perfia 


for patronage. The proſpect of revived vigor in the councils of that 


empire, under the adminiſtration of the new king, gave incourage- 
ment to ſuch views; and moſt of the Cyprian towns had already re- 


nounced the Grecian confederacy. There were moreover Grecian 


cities in Aſia Minor which had never yet been reſcued from the Per- 
flan dominion. In Cans _ Foutederate > Arms had not gg wt 
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the people of Phaſelis, a Grecian ſettlement in the adjoining province ut. vit. 

of Pamphylia, did not ſeruple to profeſs a preference of the Perſian 
dominion: tõ the Gtecian alliance. Cimon therefore led his forces to Ol. 77 2. 
the Carian coaſt; and ſuch was the terror which the fame of their 0 CAR 
uninterrupted ſucceſs inſpired, many of the towns were deſerted by 8 
their garriſons before: any enemy cam in ſight; and the ſpirit of the 
confederate troops, ditected by the abilities of Cimon, quickly brought 

all the reſt to ſarrender. Conqueſt was ſtill purſued: the army entered 
Pamphylia, and laid ſiege to Phaſelis. - But here was experienced the 

common barie of confederacies, diſcordant intereſts and jarring affec- 

tions. The friendly connection between the people of Phaſelis and of 

Chios had been ſuch, that the Chians of Cimon's army ſtill eonſidered 

the Phaſelites (attached as they were to Perſia, and conſequeutly ini- 

mical to Greece) as friends to Chios. To ſave them therefore from 

the ruin which nov threatened, they gave information by letters, 

faſtened to arrows, of all meaſures taking agunſtthetown. Thetreaſor ., 
however GH eee eee was at length RO to ſubs oP 
miſſion: . t et; 1 an b £19 15 

The Seren of: en was not yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 

in the capital to admit any. great exertion on the frontiers; but it was 

beginning to acquire ſteadineſs. Phe command” of { many maritime 
provinces, eſpecially Phenicia, gave means to be ſtill formidable at ſea. 

For the purpoſe of defence, however; rather than of conqueſt; a nume- i 
rous fleet kad been aſſembled in the river Fur medon on the Pamphy® Trueye. l. l. 


han eoaſt, and an army to eoõperate With i it, incamped on the banks; 4 
xi. 


a reinforeement of eighty Phenician triremes was expected, upon the c. 60, 61, 02. 
arrival of Wich it Was propoſed to begin o i; en e. 3 


" Incelligeriee of theſe circumſtances determined Cimon to quit the n. 
jets before him o the continent, and endeavor to brin g the enemy to 
action by ſea, before they were ſtren gthened by the expected ſquadron... 
Imbarking therefore a eonſiderable part of his forces, for „among the an- 
cients, naval operations were almoſt always intimately connected with 
thoſe by land, he failed for the Eurymedon. On his arrival the enemy's. 


| 94 53 : fleet, 


Thucyd. I. i. 
6, 100. 


| Plut. vit. Cim. 


Ifoe. Nuten 
& Areiop. 
Diod. ut ſup. 


to Manne the Athenian fleet went twice to | 1 Nt i 
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fleet, already much more numetous than his own, came out to meet 


him. An ingagement immediately inſued-; but the Perſians, diſheart - 


ened by the repeated ill ſucceſs: of their arms, ſuſtained the action 
with no vigor: quickly retreating with much confuſion into the river, 
the crews immediately landed to join the army drawn u on the ſhore. 


The ſhips were thus: abandoned 4p: the enemy: dio fever than two 


bundred trireme galleys, little damaged, are ſaid to a been taken; 


: ſome were deſtroyed, and-a{ifxy.,few-eſcaped. 195199 oe} 67 os 1 ert Ae ö 
The Grecks, elate with this ea; victory, with John received their 


Hen, 's orders immediately to land, and attack the Perſian army. 
Here the conteſt was more obſtinate; and in the exertion of the Athenian 
leaders, anxious to ſupport a reputation equal to the newy glory of their 


country, many men of rank tells After a long aud bloody ftruggley 


however; the Greelæs obtained the moſt deciſive ſuceeſs ; what ſurvi- 
ved of the Perſian army was diſlipated; and its camp became the prey of 
he conquerors. Thus Cimon acquired che ſingulat glory of erefting 
two trophies, for two. vicdories, gained on different elements, by the 
ſame armament, in one day. Receiving intelligence, then, that the 
reinforcement of Phenician gallies, - which had been expected to join 
the Perſian fleet, lay in the port of Hydrus in Cyprus, he haſtened 


thither with a. ſufficient ſquadron of bis beſt e che frirome 


was either deſtroyed or taken 32 Fiery 
By this great ſucceſs the Shen Meche of. Perſia Was G e 
its land forces ſo diſheartened, and the ſpirit of enterprize, which had 


formerly animated its councils and excited its commanders, was ſo de- 
preſſed, that offenſive operations againſt. Greece were totally. intermit- 


ted ; and it became the boaſt of the Greek nation, that no armed ſhip of 


| Perfia was to be ſcen weſtward of the Chelidonian iſlands on the coaſt 


of of Pamphyli, or of the Cyanean rocks at the entrance of the Euxine 3 


3 This fakt 1 have vengured to relate on Gord; but his . is g's 


the authority of Plutarch; for Thucydides, romantic and blind, and appears indeed to 
in his conciſe mention of the affair of the have been written with little e 
Eurymedon, ſays nothing of it. According of what was 5 pebble, 


and 
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and that no Perſian troops dared. neee, within A ads 
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SECTION V. 


. wo to th of Pauſaniar,: 8 and fight of Them 
e e at the Penſian court : His death. 


W HI LE the power 2 and the! renown of Athens were thus wonder- 
fully advancing under the conduct, firſt of Ariſteides, then of Cimon, 


a train of cireumſtauces continued long to deprive the Lacedzmonian, 
government. of the ability to take any leading part in the common 
concerns, of the Greek nation. Pauſanias, when recalled from his 7 Lis 
command on the Propontis, had been brought to. trial: but his intereſt * 
had. ſufficed, to, procure his acquittal. from all public crimes 3 tho- 
ſuſpicion, and, as. it ſhould ſeem, from Thucydides, even proof Was 
ſtrong againſt him, He was: indeed convicted of injuries to individuals, 


„ In aſtertimes report aroſe aa 2 thay "by the ſecond artiele, and newer executed the 
4 peace was regularly made between the third, we are very well aſſured. With regard Rae 
Perfian monarch and the Athenian common- then to the treaty, it is utterly improbable that 
wealth, in which it was Ripulated that no Per: the in formed andiexat Thueydides, who, in a 
ſian forces of land or ſea ſhoul come within the conciſe ſummary, appears carefully to caume- 
limits mentioned in the text. Plutarch up- rate all the more important tranſactions of the 
poſed it to have immediately followed”: the nme, Would Rave omitted one fo remark- 
battle of the e Eurymedon. Diodorus reports able and ſo important, had it had any. real 
confidently thut it took place in the fourth year EX1 ence. Plato, from whom alſo we have 
ofthe 82d Olympiad, which, | according to his a ſummary of the political-rranſaftions of the 
chronology, was twenty years later ; and h af. age, virtually contradicts, the exiſtence af 
ſerts it to have-been ſtipulared, that no Petfian fuch 4 treaty, * Where e fays (Mene 
ſhip of war ſhould appear between Phaſelis p. 241. t, f.) that Greece owed its tranquility 
and the Cyaneans ;, that no land fore nor to the proſeęution of the war by the;Athenian. 
even a ſattap, fnould approach withi I three” arms, far from home; in Cyprus and in Egypt. 
days journey of the Gfecian ſeas ; und chat -f It appears] indeed from Thucydides that haf 
al Grecian towns ſhould be free. WI re-, tilities never intirely ceaſed between the twW]o 

gard to the/firft article, probably no Perſan ®nations ; and even Plotareh, tho be cites. 
naval force would appear within the limits db. in favor © — earl 
mentioned : but that the Perſians did not abide | OY perfect faith in 5 155 * 8 F 4 
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and condemned to amends ; but this did not ſufflos to tepreſ his 
Thucyd.1. i raſh and extravagant ambition. His nephew was yet minor) aid hith- 
e. 131, 13. felf ſtill in the high office of regent. Without authority from the 
Spartan government, hiring a Hermionian trireme galley, he went 
again to the Helleſpont, ang- renewed” his-negotiation with Artabazus. 
As a more commodious ſituation for communicating with the fatrap 
he” ventured even to proceed to Byzantium, chen occupied by an 
Atheniarr gartiſom; hoping! perhaps to find the more favor there as 
he had 80 in his own country : but he was quickly com pelled.to. quit 


» 1 


that place, and he paſſed, to Colone i in Troas. The Lacedæmonian 
government, meanwhile, i informed of his procedure, and both irritated 
ind alarmed by” the audacionſneſs of it, 'fent" a Herald to Colon; 
1 | beating one of * thoſe” ſecret written orders called ale.” Every 
= 1 . Lacedzmonian, appoitited to an important command; Was furniſhed 
With a ſtaff, which Was properly the ſeyrale, exactly tallied to another 
ſtaff in poſſeſſion of the ephors; ; and all orders and ebintiunications 
Which required ſecrecy, were ſo written that, till applied i in a particular 
n manner to one of theſe, they wete illegible * By ſuchan order Paufanias 
q ; was. commanded to accompany the herald whitherſoever he ſhould go; 
. | with a denunciation of the enmity of the Spartan ſtate againſt him if 
be diſobeyed. His former indifcreet conduct had ſo much baffled his own 
purpoſes, that his ſcheme was yet very far from! ripe for execution: 
be could have no hope of proſecuting - it wich ſucceſs, unleſs he could 
Teingratiate himſelf with his own country; and ſuch x was already the. 
deviation from the inſtitutions of Lycurgus at Lacedæmon, that, as” 
# Thucydides ſays confidently, he truſted in'means of bribing the leading 
men, for ſecurity againſt any accufation! Obeying therefore impli- 
citly the order contained in the Teytale,”he accompanied the herald to 
Sparta. On His arrival he Was 'arteſted by authority of the ephors, | 
whoſe power now extended to the impriſonment even of the kings ; 5 


but intrigue ſhortly procuring his liberty, he publicly” defied aceuſers. 


30 


Thueyd ibid. 


15 


be Athenian proboulos, in che Lyſi- ſcytale borne by the Lacedzmonian herald for 
ſtrata of Ariſtophanes 5 99s): miſtook the a ſpear. | 
Imboldened 


Fe de dl id Seo CAS 


| 
| 
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25 Imboldetied now by repeated ſuceeſs in repelling crimination, he 
beg again to caſt about for means to proſecute his treachery, and 
realize his dreams of injoyment in all the oriental ſplendor and 


luxury of royalty. The obſtacles to his reinflatement in that foreign 


command, which had formed his faireſt ground of hope, were ſuch. 
as to appear inſuperable ; but proſpect of other means to accompliſh 
his purpoſe was not wanting. The neighbouring commonwealth of 
Argos not only bore the moſt inveterate enmity to Sparta, but had 
ſought alliance with Perſia ; and at Argos reſided Themiſtocles, 
whoſe baniſhment might induce him to join in a project for his own 


| aggrandizement at the expence of his country. It appears that they 


actually correſponded | on the ſubject; tho how far Themiſtocles 
acceded to the views of Pauſanias remains uncertain.” But in every 


Grecian ſtate, and particularly in Laconia, the number of ſlaves, very 


far exceeding that of freemen, invited the attention of the ſeditious. 
Pauſanias tampered with the Helots; propoſing, not only freedom, 


but all the rights of Spartan citizens, as the reward of their ſucceſsful 


Thueyd. I. i. 


e. 135 
Plut. & 
Corn. Nep. 


vit. Themiſt. 


Thueyd. 1. i. 
C. 1 32. 


ſupport to him. Some of them betrayed his ſecret : but the depoſition 
of ſlaves was eſteemed inſufficient ground for proceeding againſta citizen. 
Hiscorreſpondence with Artabazus meanwhile was continued, as oppor- 


tunity offered; till a ſlave, charged with a letter to the ſatrap, ſuſpect- 


ing danger in the ſervice he was ſent upon, from having obſerved 


that; 3 meſſengers diſpatched toward the ſame quarter, not one 


had ever returned or been heard of, opened. the letter intruſted to him; 
and having thus aſſured himſelf both of his maſter's treaſon and of his 


own. intended fate (for the letter mentioned that the. bearer. ſhould be - 
put to death). he carried it to the ephors. The extreme warineſs 
which the Spartan inſtitutions preſcribed, and which the temper of 
the government diſpoſed i it to obſerve, in criminal proſecution againſt 
auy Lacedemonian citizen, but partieularly againſt one of the bloofl 


of Hercules, uncle to the king and actually in the high ſituation of 


regent, had very much das the treaſon of Pauſanias, and incouraged | 


Vor. II. | p 8 | Ts Wy! © 5 5 3 | him 
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him in it. Even his own letter was not-thought ground to convict 
him upon, the evidence to its authenticity being deemed incomplete. 

But the knowlege of his treaſonable practices was now become too 
certain, and the danger of them too great and alarming, to allow the. 


Spartan adminiſtration, however compoſed in part of thoſe who were 


ſtill his friends, any longer to neglect meaſures for putting an effectual 
ſtop to chem. To obtam complete legal proof agaimſt him Was the 
object, and the ſuperſtition of the age furniſhed the means. The 
flave, who brought the letter, muſt avoid the revenge of his maſter. 

White therefore his communication with the ephers remained yet 
unknown to Pauſanias, he was directed to betake himſelf as a ſup- 
pliant, to the temple of Neptune on mount Tæmarus; and, within its 
facred precincts, to form a hut for his ſhelter, with a partition, behind 
which witneſſes might be concealed. Paufanias, alarmed, as was. 
foreſeen, on hearing that his meflenger, inſtead of executing the com- 
mifhon intrafted to him, had fled to an afylum, haſtened to the place; 
and the converſation that inſued, afforded the moſt unequivocal prodf 
of his guilt. The ephors, who, with forne choſen attendants, over- 
heard all, propoſed to arreſt him on his return to the city; but one 


of chem, more his friend than the reft, giving him ſome intimatiom 


of his danger, he fled to that highly venerated fanctuary the teraple 
of Minerva Chalcieeca. Religion forbidding to fofce him thence, and 
yet his execution appearing abſolutely indiſpenſable for the ſecurity of 
the commonwealth; a wall was built around the temple, and he was 
farved to death; but, to dbviate profanation, when it was known 
that die was near expiring, he was brought without the facred place, 
and ne died in the hands of thoſe who bore him. Superſtition, how- 
ever, being even thus alarmed, the Delphian oracle was.conſulted ; 

rand, in vbedixnce to the fuppoſed meaning of the obſcure reſponſe, the 
body was buried in front of che temple „ the ſpat remaining 


marked by a mommment with an inſeription in the time of Thucy- 


dides, mad t brazen ſtatnes wore dedicated to e 
2 Er Ty Tgo Meltem. | | The 
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The fate of Pauſanias involved with it that of Themiſtocles. The 1 7 1. i. 
ene adminiſtration pretended that, in the · courſe of their inquiry Pia l. 1. 
into the conduct af the former, full proof was diſcovered of the par- 8558 Ney. 
ticipation of Themiſtocles in the concerted treaſon againſt the liberties Os r 
of Greece; and they inſiſted that he ought to be brought to trial, not 
before the Athenian aſſembly, or any Athenian judicature, but before 
the Amphictyons or forge other court of deputies from all the ſtates | 
compoſing the Greek nation. The party in oppofition to him, which Ol. 786 +. 
now ruled at Athens, acceded to the requifition.; and, under the joint D.C: 466, 

| | a. Thuc. 

authority of the governments of Athens and Lacedzmon, perſons were 
ſent with orders to apprehend him, wherever he could be found, He Thucyd. ib. 
had reſided, fince his baniſhment, principally at Argos; but he went 
occafionally to other parts of Peloponneſus, where be had cultivated an 
intereſt. Through his numerous friends and adherents, he received 
information of his danger, in time to have means of paſſing to the 

Hand of Corcyra ; whole people, in gratitude for particular gaod offices 

done to their commonwealth, were diſpoſed to ſhaw him kindneſs. 

But as they could not undertake, tho among the moſt powerful of the 

Grecian maritime ſtates, to protect him in defiance of the united force 

of Lacedæmon and Athens, he paſſed. on to the coaſt of Acarnania: 
and, at a lofs otherwiſe to evade his purſuers, he reſolyed to apply 10 
Admetus king of the Moloſſians; truſting apparently in his knowlege 
of the magnanimity of that prince, from whom, atherwiſe, he had little 

reaſon to expect offices of friendſhip, having formerly been his _= 

opponent in a tranſaction with the Athenian government. 

The anecdoteof his reception, reported by the authentic pen of Thucy= 
dides, affords a curious ſpecimen of the relics then ſtill ſubſiſting, in that 
remote province, of the ancient hoſpitality connected with religion, 
which, with ſome difference of ceremony, perhaps in different places, 
appears to have prevailed i in the days of Homer throughout Greece- 

It happened that, when Themiſtocles arrived at the uſual reſidence of ET WE 
9 Admetus, that · prince was abſent. He applied however to the queen; c. 55 5 
and WK the EG fortune to conciliate her favor, ſhe furniſhed him 

; 1 with 


68 


Ariftoph. | 
Lyſiſtr. 


v. 1139. 
Thucyd, 1. i i. 


C. 24. 
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with means to Mfg protection trom her huſband. Elſewhere it was 
uſual for ſuppliant fugitives to place themſelves at the altar of 


ſome highly venerated e -- from whence they might, generally, 


in perfect ſecurity, addreſs ſolicitations to any to whom they could 
find means of communicating them. But the queen of the Moloſ- 
fians delivered her infant ſon to Themiſtocles, and directed him to wait 
the return of the king, ſitting by the hearth, with the child in his. 
arms. Among the Moloſſians 0 manner of ſupplication was held, 


| beyond all others, religiouſly binding. Having thus: inſured an audi-- 


ence, Themiſtocles won Admetus to receive him, not only into pro- 
tection, but into friendſhip. The Lacedzmonian and Athenian meſ- 
fengers arriving ſoon after, the Moloſſian prince, careful not to give 
unneceſſary e urged the cuſtom of his country, ſanctified by re- 


gon, in excuſe, and abſolutely refuſed. permiſſion to apprehend within 
his dominion a ſuppliant who had acquired ſo ſacred a claim upon him. 


Moloſſis was however not a ſituation for Themiſtocles to remain 


in. With aſſiſtance therefore from his protector, making the 


difficult paſſage acroſs the mountains of Epirus and Macedonia, he 
proceeded to the ſea-port of Pydna, and imbarked, in diſguiſe, aboard. 
a merchant-ſhip going for Aſia. In the. paſſage, forced by ſtreſs of 
weather to the iſtand of N axos, where the confederate armament 


under Cimon then lay, he ran the utmoſt riſk of being diſcovered 


and taken. In this exigency he made himſelf known to the maſter. 
of the veſſel, alarmed him with the conſequences. of having thus far fa- 


vored the eſcape. of a proſcribed perſon, allured him with promiſes 
ef large reward, and at length prevailed on him to put to ſea again 


without permitting any of his people to go aſhore. Arriving then. 


fafe at Epheſus, he proceeded immediately up the country, under. 
protection of a Perſian to whom he had had means of introduction. | 
All his property that could be diſcovered at Athens, when the order 


was iſſued for apprehending his. perſon, had been confiſcated ; yet his. 
faithful friends there and at Argos had found means to preſerve effects 
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to a large amount, which they remitted to him as ſoon as they learned 


that he was in a place of ſecurity. The ſum confiſcated, as Plutarch 


informs us, was; according to Theophraſtus, eighty talents ; but, as 
Theopompus reported, a hundred, about twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. - What was the value of che effects preſerved by his friends 
we are not informed, but before entering on public buſineſs his Whole 
property, accordiug to Plutarch, had not amounted to three talents. 


Tho we are not aſſured that Fhemiſtocles was intirely i innocent : 


6 the crime for which Pauſanias ſuffered; yet that the proſecution 


againſt him was principally urged by-party-ſpirit, is ſufficiently evi- 
dent; and it is therefore no wonder if it was conducted with- an. acri-- 
mony regardlefs of juſtice, of humanity, and even of policy. Plutarch 
reports, on the authority of the hiſtorian Steſimbrotus, that Epicrates, 


Pl ut. vit. 
Themiſt. 


at the proſecution of Cimon, was condemned to death and executed 


for procuring the eſcape of the wife and children of Themiſtocles from 


Athens, and conveying them in fafety to the reſidence of Admetus. 
We ſhould hope, for the ſake of the generally amiable character which 
Cimon bore, that this was not ſtrictly true, in the unqualified manner 


in which it is related to us; yet the report ſhows, at leaſt, what was 


_ thought poſſible of the temper of party-ſpirit in Athens at the time, 
and what might be the horrors of democratical deſpotiſm, even in what 
are called the virtuous times of the republic. No law ſurely could exiſt 
at Athens to make the friendly and humane action of Epicrates a ca- 
pital crime. His condemnation could proceed only from a decree of 
the people ; and tho Plutarch expreſſes himſelf dubious of the autho- 
rity of Steſimbrotus, yet it appears not to have been becauſe he thought 
the Athenian people incapable of making ſuch a decree. 


The ſole hope therefore of ſecurity, remaining to Themiſtocles a painſt 4 


the moſt cruel perſecution that party-ſpirit could urge, was in the chance 
of protection from the great enemy of his country, the king of Perſia. 
He might indeed think biwſelf, beyond all others, obnoxious to the Per- 
| Hans, as a principal cauſe of their diſgraces and lofles in their attempts. 


againſt: 


Thucyd. I. i. 
S Io 


OL 783. 
B. C. 465. 
Ann. Thuc. 


Thucyd. ib. 
Strab. I. xiv, 
p-. 636. * 


he went to Suſa. His reception at t 
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againſt Greece, Yet as it had long been the policy of the Perſian 
court to protect and incourage Grecian refugees, he might hope-that 


the acquiſition of him as a future friend would be valued, in propor- 
tion as he had been heretofore a formidable enemy. The ſtate of the 


Perſian empire, ſcarcely yet reſtored to ſecure internal quiet, favored 


his views; and he ventured to addreſs a letter to Artaxerxes, then 
lately ſettled on the throne. Receiving a favorable anſwer, he applied 
himſelf diligently to acquire the Perſian language and get informa- 
tion of the Perſian manners; and aſter he had thus employed a year, 
at court was ſuch as no Greek 
had ever before experienced. Aſter having been treated there ſome time 


with the higheſt diſtinQtion, an extenſive command in Aſia Minor was: 
| conferred upon him, with a revenue far exceeding Grecian ideas of 


private wealth. Jn the uſual ſtile of oriental magnificence, three Gre- 
cian cities, yet remaining under the Perſian dominion, and three of the 
moſt flouriſhing, were, with their territories, afligned for the nominal 


purpoſe of ſupplying his table only: Magneſia was to furniſh bread, 
Myus meat, and Lampſacus wine. According to 'Thucydides, the re- 


_ duction of Greece under the Perſian empire was the return which . 


Thucyd. 1.1. 
Diod. I. xi. 


e. 57453, 59. 


was expected to make to the king for ſuch munificence. 


Plutarch ſays that Themiſtocles lived long in this ſplendid ez 


| ment; but his account is not altogether coherent ; and from earlier 
writers it rather appears that he did not live long: from all accounts 


it is evident that he did nothing memorable; and probably he had little 
real injoy ment in all the advantages of high fortune, to which the 
bounty of the Perſian monarch raiſed him. A temper warm like 

his, is likely to have been violently agitated by the conſideration af the 


circumſtances in which he ſtood, and the buſineſs he had undertaken. 


To raiſe his country to power and ſplendor had been the object that, 
through life, his mind had purſued with fingular ardor. He had ſuc- 
ceeded, and his ſucceſs had covered him with no common glory. The 


5 thought of being ingaged, now in advanced 1 in the purpoſe of 


bringing | 
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bringing deſtruction on that country, of ruinjag his own great wack, 
could not but imbitter his beſt hopes - while at the ſame time every 
fair hope was highly precarious ;. the envy and jealouſy of his new 
friends were little leſs to be apprehended than the ſwards of his ene; 
mies; and defeat, in ſuch a cauſe, muſt involve him in tenfold miſery 
and diſgrace. It is no wonder therefore reports ſhould have gained 
that he procured a voluntary death by poiſon : but, tho the truth was 
not certainly known, Thucydides ſeems rather to have thought that 
his end was natural. A magnificent monument raiſed to his memory 
in the agora of Magneſia on the Mzander, where had been his prin- 
eipal reſidence, is mentioned by Thucydides, and remained to the age 
of Plutarch; but his bones, in purſuance of his dying requeſt, were 
carried into Attica, and privately buried there. This circymſtance, to 
which Thucydides evidently gave credit, tho it ſeems not to have 
been fully authenticated, would mark, beyond all others, the regret 
he had in undertaking the part againſt his country, to which the 
ruthleſs violence of his political opponents drove hinr **. 

Indeed we cannot but with that the blemiſhes-in character and con- 


duet attributed to this great man, could, with due regard to biſtorical 
authority, be more completely done away; yet it may be owing to him to 


make large allowange for calumny, ariſing from that party - ipi pirit from 
which, in Hoy beyond all other countries, high political worth was. 
wont to ſuffer . In abilities, aud by his actions, Themiſtocles was: 


Ster. IV. 


» Plutarch omits, in his life of Themi- 
Kockes, to inform us at what time the death 
of that extraordinary man happened. In 
kis life of Cimon, he tells us that "The- 
miſlecles died about the time of the expedition 


into Cyprus under Cimon, and but little be- 


- Fore the death of Cimon bimſelf. Neither 

Thueydides nor Dipdorus give avy pragiſe 

information upon the ſubject; but it is rather 

implied m-thetr narrative, and ſeems upon 

many accounts mare likely, that he died ſome 
ears earlier. 

Duo dwell places the death of Themiftocles i in 
che lame year with chatlof Cin B. C. 449, 


twenty after his eden and fixteen afier 
is; joumey to Suſa. f . 


13 Plato and Xenophon, whoſe authority i is- 
weighty, from the age in which they lived, as 
well as from their characters, and whoſe united: 
authority is the greater on account of their dif. 
ference in political ꝓrinciples, both give very 
bonorable teſtimony to Themiſtocles. Plato 
in Theages, p. 126: v. i. and in Menon, p. 93. 


v. i. and Kenophon in his Memoirs of do- 


S U, c. 6. ſ. 13. 


certainly 


7 


4 


* 


Pauſan. I. 1 i. 
C. 1. 
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certainly one of the greateſt men that Greece or'the world ever pro- 4 
duced. Not, like Leonidas aud Pauſanias, placed, by the accident | 


of birth, at the head of the affairs of Greece, but born to an inferior 
ſtation in an inferior commonwealth, he firſt raiſed himſelf to the 


head of that commonwealth, and then raiſed his little commonwealth, 


the territory of a fingle city, to be the leading power in the political 


affairs of the known world; and, even when afterward baniſhed 


from that commonwealth and from Greece, and reduced to the 


ſimple importance of his own character, he remained ſtill the moſt 
important political character of his time. Whatever relates to ſuch a 
man is intereſting. It appears, ſays Plutarch, by his ſtatue ſtill remain-. 
ing at Athens in the temple of Diana Ariſtobule built under his direc- 


tion, that his perſon and countenance announced ſomething uncom- 
monly great and heroic. For the character of his underſtanding, we may 


beſt take it from Thucydides ; : who, by his own abilities, and by the 


age in which he lived, was moſt competent to form a juſt judgemerit 


of him. In the mind of Themiſtocles,* ; ſays that hiſtoriani, 


'* ſeems to have been diſplayed the utmoſt force of human nature: 2 | 


4 for the evident ſuperiority of his Capacity t to that of all other men 
was truly wonderful. His penetration was ſuch that, from the 


* ſcantieſt information and with the moſt inſtantaneous deliberation, | 
he formed the juſteſt judgement of the paſt, and gained the cleareſt 


4 inſight 1 into the future. He had a diſcernment that could develope 


the advantageous and the pernicious in meaſures propoſed, however 
| « involved in perplexity and obſcurity ; and he had not leſs remark- 
Fj ably the faculty of explaining things clearly to others, than of judg- 
ing clearly himſelf. Such, in ſhort, were the powers of Ws genius 
and the readineſs of his judgement, that he was beyond all men ca- 
* pable of directing all things upon every occaſion.“ He died, accord- 


ing to Plutarch, in his ſixty- fifth year, ſurrounded by a numerous pro- 


geny, to whom a large ſhare of the bounty of the Perſian monarch was 


continued. Nor was a reſtoration to the privileges of their own 


country denied them, when, the imereſt of party no longer urging 
. their 
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their perſecution, the merits of Themiſtocles were remembered as far 
outweighing his failings, Some of his daughters were married to Ste 
Athenian citizens; and Cleophantus, his third fon, is mentioned by Plato Plat. Menon 
as having reſided at Athens, but remembered for no higher qualifica- 5. 93+ .. it, 
tion than that of a moſt extraordinary horſeman, ſuch as might vie 

with thoſe who in our days moſt excel in public exhibition. We do 

not indeed find that any of his paſterity were eminent as political 
characters; but the eſtimation in which his own memory was held, 
contributed to their. benefit to late generations, By a decree of the Plut. vie. 
people of Magneſia, honors were granted to his family, which were 
Rill -injoyed. by Themiſtocles, an Athenian, the friend of Plutarch, 
above fix bundred years after the death of his great anceſtor. 
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SECTION, To 


Athens s the frat we gente and Arts. Exrenſon of the power 79 Arbent: 
Jealouſy of Lacedemin. Earthquake at Lacedemon : Revolt of” the 


Helots : Affiftance ſent from Athens to Lacedemon : Renunciation of 


the Lacedemonian confederacy 1 the Atbenianc. 


and Mycene. 


War of Argos 


'/ 


THEN, become, within a very few years, from the capital 

A. of a ſmall province, in fact, tho not yet in avowed pretenſion, 
the head of an empire, exhibited a new and fingular phenomenon in 
politics, a ſovereign people; a people, not, as in many other Grecian 
democracies, ſovereign merely of that ſtate which themſelves com- 
| poſed, but ſupreme over other people in ſubordinate republics, ac- 
Enowleging a degree of 1 4 and yet claiming to be free. Under 


5 Through alterations which have taken 
place in things, words are not alwazs to be 
found in any modern language to expreſs with 
preciſion ancient ideas. 


veſſal moſt nearly of any in our language ex- 
preſſes what the Greeks underſtood by their 


word "YTixeo;. Yet feudal vaſſalage, tho fimilar 
in many circumftances, differed ſo tatally in 
the originat idea, from the kind of ſubjection 


by which the inferior Grecian commonwealths 


were bound to the more powerful, that the uſe 


of the term in Grecian hiſtory, however a term. 


is wanting, would not be warrantable. We 
may obſerye fimilar difficulty about many other 


Perhaps the word 


fail. 


terms. 1 ſignified a port or harbour for 
ſhipping ; but the ancients often called by that 


name what our ſeamen would not allow to be a 
port or harbour. We are oſten at a loſs to render 
the verb x otherwiſe than by our verb 0 fail, 


tho they are far from being of the ſame preciſe 
import. The uſe of oars, ſo prevalent in Grecian 
navigation, is ſo little known in our feas, that 
to ſail is our only general term for going by 
ſea, and ſailor is another word for ſeaman. 


Thus alſo for a1 and ifooulw, we muſt riſk 


the ſea-phraſe 7o get under way, or content 
ourſelves with the inaccurate e ro ſet 


} .. 
— — 
„ 
* 
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5 this . political conſtitution, philoſophy and the arts were 


beginning to make Athens their principal reſort. Migrating, from Fe | 


Egypt. and the. eaſt, they had been long foſtered on the weſtern 


coaſt of Aſia. In Greece itſelf they had owed ſome temporary incou- 


ragement principally to the tyrants ; the Peiſiſtratids at Athens, and 
Periander at Corinth. But their efforts were deſultory and: compara- 
tively. feeble, till the communication with the Afian Greeks, checked 
and interrupted by their ſubjection to Perſia, was reſtored, and Athens, 
the head of the glorious confederacy by whoſe arms the deliverance 
| had been. effected, began to draw everythin g toward itſelf as a com- 


. a : \ 


were. ſo far =o oi that Eſcbylus had exhibited tragedy in its ut 


75 


moſt dignity, and Sophocles and Euripides were giving it the higheſt Ev 


poliſh, when Cimon returned in triumph to his country. Together 
with trophies, ſuch as Greece had never before won in ſo diſtant a 
field, he brought wealth to a large amount, the fruit of his victories ; 
part of which inriched the public treaſury, part rewarded the indivi- 
duals who had fought under him, and a large proportion, which he 
had had the virtue and the good fortune to acquire without incurring 
any charge of rapaciouſneſs, became an zadition to the arge property 
inherited from his anceſtors. _ 

It was the peculiar felicity of Athens in this ed that, of the 
conſtellation of great men which aroſe there, each was ſingularly 
fitted for the ſituation in which the circumſtances of the time required 
him to act; and none filled his place more advantageouſly than Cimon. 
But the fate of all thoſe great men, and the reſources employed, moſtly 


in vain, to avert it, ſufficiently mark, in this ſplendid era of Athens, 
a defective conſtitution, and law and juſtice ill aſſured. Ariſteides, 


we are told, tho it is not undiſputed, had founded his ſecurity upon 
extreme poverty: Cimon endeavoured to build his upon a ſplendid and 
almoſt unbounded, yet politic Iiberality. To ward againſt envy; and 
to ſecure. his party with that tremendous tyrant, as the comic poet 
not inaptly- calls TOs the ſovereign people, he made a parade of 
| . DS: - | throwing 


75 


Corn. Nep. 
ec Plut. vit. 
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throwing down the fences of his gardens and RY in the neigh- | 


Cim, & Plut. bourhood of Athens, and permitted all to partake of their produce: a IF 


vit. Perie. 


table was daily ſpread at his houſe for the poorer citizens, but more 
particularly for thoſe of his 'own ward, whom he invited from the 
agora, the courts of juſtice, or'the general aſſembly; 3a bounty which 
both inabled and diſpoſed them to give their time at his call whenever 
his intereſt required their ſupport. In goin 8 about the city he was 


commonly attended by a large retinue, handſomely clothed ; and if 


he met an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed one Fry his attendants to 
change cloaks with him. To the indigent of higher rank he was 
equally attentive, lending or giving money, as he found their circum- 
ſtances required, and always managing his bounty with the utmoſt 
care that the object of it ſhould not be put to ſhame. His conduct, in 


ſhort, was a continual preparation for an election; not however, as in 


England, to decide whether the candidate ſhould or ſhould not be a 
member of the legiſſature; but whether he ſhould be head of the com- 


monwealth or an exile. In his youth, Cimon had affected a rough- 


neſs of manners, and a contempt for the elegancies of life. In his 
riper years, he diſcovered that virtue and groſſneſs have no natural 


connection: he became himſelf a model of politeneſs, patronized every 


liberal art, and ſtudied to procure elegant as well as uſeful indulgences 


for the people. By bim were raiſed the firſt of thoſe edifices, which, 


for want of a more proper name, we call porticoes, under whoſe mag- 
nificent ſhelter. it became the delight of the Athenians to aſſemble, 
and: paſs their leifure in promiſcuous converſation, he widely cele- 


- hrated: groves. of Academus acknowleged him as the founder of their 


fame. In the wood, before rude and without water, he formed 
commodiens- and elegant walks, and adorned them with running 
fountains. Nor was the planting of the agora, or great market-place 
of Athens, wich that beautiful. tree the oriental plane, forgotten as a: 


© benefit from Cimon ; while, ages after him, his trees flauriffed, af. 


ſording an agreeable and ſalutary ſhade to tlioſe who expoſed their 


Wares. 6. there, and to thaſe who: came Gi, purchade. them. Much, if 
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not the whole of theſe things, we are given to underſtand; was done 


at his private expence; but our information upon the ſubject is inac- 


curate. Thoſe ſtores, with which his victories had inriched the treaſury, 


probably furniſhed the furs employed upon fome of the public works 
executed under his direction, particularly the completion of the forti - 
fication of the eitadel, whoſe principal defence hitherto, on the 


ſouthern ſide, had been the precipitous form of the rock. 
While with this ſplendid and princely liberality Cimon edi 


voured to confirm his on intereſt, he was attentive to promote the. 


general welfare, and to render permanent the ſuperiority of Athens 


among the Grecian republics. The citizens of the allied ſtates grew 
daily more impatient of the requiſitions regularly made to take their | 


turn of ſervice on ſhipboard, and. longed for uninterrupted injoyment 


of their homes, in that ſecurity againſt foreign enemies which. their 
paſſed labors: had, they thought, now fufficiently eſtabliſhed. But, 
that the common intereſt ſtill required the maintenance of a fleet, 
was a propoſſtion that could not be denied, while the Perſian empire 


and paying a ſum of money to the common treaſury; and the Athe- 
nians would then undertake the manning of the fleet. The propoſal 


exiſted; or while the Grecian ſeas offered temptation: fer piracy. Cimon. 
therefore propeſed that any commonwealth of the confederacy might 
eompound for the perſonal ſervice of its citizens, by furniſhing ſhips, 


Thueyd, 3 


Plut. vit. 
Cim. 


was in the moment popular; moſt of the allies acceded to it, unaware 


or heedleſs of the conſequences; for while they were thus depriving 


themſelves of all maritime force to make that of Athens irreſiſtible, 
they gave that ambitious republic claims upon them, uncertain in their 
nature, and which, as they might be made, could now alſo be in- 
forced, at its pleaſure. ET 

Having thus at the fame time ſtrengthened e and reduced 
| to impotence many of the allied ſtates, the Athenian government be- 
came leſs ſcrupulous of uſing force againſt any of the reſt who ſhould: 


diſpute their ſovereign authority. The reduction of Eion, by the 


| eonfederate arms under Cimon, had brou ght them more particularly 
| | acquainted: 
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acquainted with the value of the. adjacent country; TO ſome. mines. 

of gold and ſilver, and a lucrative commerce with the ſurrounding 
5 Thracian hords, excited their avidity: But the people of the neigh», 
Thucyd. l. i. boring iſland of Thaſus, very anciently poſſeſſed of that commerce, 


C. 100. ' 
Diod. 1. xi. and of the more acceſſible mines, inſiſted that theſe, when recovered 
Goin, Nep, from che common enemy by the arms of that confederacy of which 


| 82 * . they were members, ſhould revert intire to them. The Athenians, 
aaſſerting the right of conqueſt, on the contrary, claimed the principal 
| ſhare. The Thaſians, irritated; renounced the confederacy. The 
27 85 Athenian government ordered Cimon immediately to lead the confe- 
Aan. Thuce derate armament againſt them. Thie -iſlanders ventured an action 
at ſea, but were defeated; and Cimon, debarking his forces in Thaſus, 
became quickly maſter of everything but the principal town, to whicli 
he laid ſiege. The Athenian government, meanwhile, to appropriate 
efeftually that valuable territory on- the continent, which was their 
principal object, ſent thither a colony of no leſs than ten thouſand men; 
partly Athenian citizens, partly from the allied commonwealths. . 
Eion had ſtood immediately at the mouth of the Strymon : a place. 
called the Nine-ways, a few miles up the river, was choſen for a new 


town; a ſituation commodious for the double purpoſe of communicat- 

| ing with the ſea, and commanding the neighboring country. But 

JJ the Edonian Thracians, in whoſe territory it was, reſenting the in- 
croachment, infeſted the ſettlers with irregular but continual hoſtilities. 
To put an end to ſo troubleſome a war, the whole force of the colony 
marched againſt them. As the Greeks advanced, the Edonians re- 
treated ; avoiding a general action, while they ſent to all the neigh! 

. boring Thracian tribes for aſſiſtance, as in a common cauſe. When 
they were at length aſſembled in ſufficient numbers, having ingaged 
the Greeks far within a wild and difficult country, they attacked, over- 
powered, and cut in pieces their army, and annihilated the colony. : 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the ſiege of Thaſus, 
carried on with great vigor, and with all the {kill of the age, under 


the direction of Cimon, was reſiſted with uncommon obſtinacy. 
2 | The 
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The Thaſians, however, did not depend intirely upon cheir own 
ſtrength for the hope of final ſucceſs. |; Early in the diſpute they 
had ſent; miniſters to Lacedæmon, to ſolicit protection againſt the 
oppreſſion of Athens. The pretence was certainly favorable, and 
the Lacedæmonian government, no longer preſſed by domeſtic 
troubles, determined to uſe the opportunity for interfering to check 


the growing power of the rival commonwealth, ſo long an object. 


of jealouſy; and now become truly formidable. They were accord - 


ingly taking meaſures ſecretly for an invaſion of Attica, when a 


ſudden and extraordinary calamity, an earthquake which overthrew 
the city of Sparta, and, in its immediate conſequences, threatened 
deſtruction to the commonwealth, compelled them to confine all 
their attention at home. The Thaſians therefore, after having 
withſtood the power of the confederacy for three years, capitulated ; 
upon terms fevere indeed, but by which they avoided. that wretched 
condition of ſlavery, to. which the people of ' Grecian: ſtates, leſs 
able to defend themſelves, were often reduced by Grecian arms. 
Their fortifications were deſtroyed; their ſhips of war were ſurrender- 
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Thuc. I, 3 
C. 101. 


Ann. Thuc. 


B. C. 463. 
Ol. 79 1. 


ed; they paid immediately a ſum of money; they bound themſelves 


to an annual tribute; and they yielded all claim vw. me ee 
continent and the valuable mines there, | _ 

Cimon, thus ſucceſsful, did not meet, on his return to Athens, 
the acclamations to which he had been accuſtomed. Faction had 
deen buſy in his abſence, and a proſecution. was inſtituted againſt 
him, on the pretence that he ought to have extended the Athenian 
dominion by conqueſt in Macedonia, and that bribes from Alexander, 
king of that country, had ſtopped his exertions'there. The covetous 
ambition indeed of the Athenian people, inflamed by intereſted 
. demagogues, was growing boundleſs. Cimon, indignant at the 


Corn Nep. 
& Plut. vat. 
Cim. 


B. C. 462. 
Ol. 79 1 


ungrateful return for a life divided between performing the moſt - 


important ſervices to his country, and ſtudying how moſt to gratify 


21 am not perfectly ſatisfied with theſe dates 8 by Dodwell, but cannot e 
take to correct them. | | | £ 


| 
1 
| 

| 

| 
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Thucyd. I. i. 
c. 101. 
Diod. I. xi. 


. 63, 64. 


Plut. vit. 


Lim. 


le told the aſſembled people, 
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the people, would enter little inte particulars in refuting a charge, 
one part of which he conſidered as attributing to him no crime, 

the other as incapable of credit and therefore beneath his regard. 
that they miſtook both him atid the 
country which it was fai he ought to have conquered. Other 
« generals had cultivated an intereſt with the loniaiis and the 


Theſſalians, whoſe riches might make an interference in their 


concerns profitable. For himſelf, he had never ſought any con- 
nection with thoſe people; but he- confeſſed he eſteemed the 
© Macedonians, who were virtuous and brave, but not rich » not 
4 would he ever prefer riches to thoſe qualities, tho he had his 
« ſatisfaction in having inriched his country with the ſpoils of its 
„enemies“ The popularity of Cimon' was yet great $ his principal 


opponents apparently found it not a time for puſhing matters to 


extremity / againſt him, and ſuch ' a ene e to Wee 
an honorable acquittal. 
Meanwhile Lacedæmon had 8 in = the ana non 9-0 


on the brink of ruin. The earthquake came ſuddenly at midday, 
with a violence before unheard of. The youths of the principal 


families were in great numbers cruſhed by the fall of the gym- 
naſium, where they were aſſembled at che appointed hour for 
exerciſe : many of both ſexes and of all ages were buried under 


the ruins of other buildings: the ſhocks were repeated; the earth 


opened in ſeveral places; vaſt fragments from 'the ſummits of 
Taygetus were tumbled down ats fides.: 2-3 the end, only five houſes 


remained ſtanding In Sparta, and it Was computed chat Near 
thouſand. Ves were loſt. 


The firſt. firdkes of this 8 10 4 filled all TI IR. os, 
fame: apprehenſions. But, in the continuance of it, that wretched 


multitude excluded from all participation in the proſperity of 


their country, began to found hope on its diſtreſs: à propoſal ob- 


ſcurely made, was rapidly communicated, and the Helots aſſembled 
from various parts with one purpoſe, of putting their ſevere maſters 


to death, and making the country their .own.. The ready foreſighit 
and 


1 


2d 3 exertion of Archidamus, who had ſadceoled Hisgrandfacher 
Leotychidas in the throne of the houſe of Procles, preſerved Lacode- 
mon. In the confuſion of the firſt alarm, while ſome were endeavor- 
ing to ſave their moſt valuable effects from the ruins of the city, 
others flying various ways to ſeek their own fafety, Arehidamus⸗ 
collecting what he could of his friends and attendants about hint 
cauſed trumpets to ſound to arms, as if an enemy had been art 
hand. The Lacedzmonians; univerſally trained to the ſtricteſt 
a diſuipline; obeyed the ſignal; arms were the only neceſſaries 
ſought ; and civil rule, diflipated by the magnitude of the calamity, 
was, for the exiſting circumſtances; moſt advantageouſly, ſupplied 
by military order. The Helots, awed by the very unexpected- 
appearance of a regular army inſtead of a confuſed and flying, 
multitude, deſiſted from their meditated attempt; but, quitting: the 
City, ſpred themſelves. over the country, and <= their fellows 
_ univerſally to rebellion. - 

The greater part of thoſe miſerable men, whom the 6 
held in ſo cruel: a- bondage, were deſcendants of the Meſſenians, c. 161. 
mer of the ſame: blood- with. themſelves, - Greeks and Dorians. 

» Memory of the wars of their anceſtors, of their hero Ariſtomenes, 
and of the defenee of Ithomẽ, was not obſolete among them Ithomẽ 
accordingly; they ſeized and made. their principal poſt. But they 
ſo outnumbered the Laeedæmonians; that, tho- deficiently armed, 
yet, being not without diſcipline- acquired in attendance upon 
their maſters in war, they were capable of being formidable even 
in the field. Nor was it thus only that- the rebellion was diſtreſſing, 

The Laeedeemonians, ſingularly. ready and able: in the uſe of arms, 
were ſingularly holpleſs in almeſt every other buſineſs; Deprived 

of their ſlaves, they were nearly deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence; 
agriculture ſtopped;- and mevhanie-: arts ceafed,.. Application was 

cherefore made to the ,neighbouring; allies for ſuecour. The zealous N 

| SOON the Æginetàns upon: the e we-find afterward leo a 

M acknowleged 
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acknowleged tis ha Lackdamonian government, and troops came 

from as far as Platæa. Thus reinforced, the ſpirited and well- directed | 
Thucyd. I. i, exertions of Archidamus quickly fo far reduced the rebellion, that 
Died. l. xi, the inſurgents remaining in arms were blocked up in Ithoms: . But 
c. 64. the extraordinary natural ſtrength, of that place, the deſperate ob- 

ſtinaey of the defenders, and the deficiency of the affailants in the 
Thucyd.1. i. ſcience of attack, giving reaſon to apprehend that the buſineſs might 
Diod. : not be foon accompliſhed, the Lacedzmonians ſent to deſire aſſiſtance 


Diod. ut ſup, 
o * from the Athenians, who were eſteemed, beyond tet = other e 


3 and ſkilful in the war of ſieges. n Rote! M 
This meaſure ſeems to have been, on many aocoumts)\Impriidievt 
There was found at Athens a ſtrong diſpoſition to refuſe the aid. 
Bur Cimon, who, with'a univerſal liberality of ſpirit, always profeſſec | 
particular eſteem for the Lacedzmonians, prevailed upon his fellow- 
countrymen to take the generous part; and a conſiderable body of 
B. C. 461. forces marched under his command into Peloponneſus. On their ; 
Ol. 79.4. arrival at the camp of the befiegers, an aſſault upon the place was 
R attempted, but with ſo little ſucceſs, that recourſe was Again had | 
to the old method of blockade. It was in the leiſure of that inactive 
and tedious mode of attack, that principally” aroſe thoſe heartburnings 
which firſt occaſioned an avowed mational averſ on between the 
Athenians and Lacedæmenians, and led, not indeed immediately, 
but in a direck line, to the fatal Peloponneſian war. All the prudence 
and all the authority of Cimon could not prevent the vivacious ſpirit 
| of the Athenians. from exulting, perhaps rather inſultingly, in the 
new pretminence of their country: wherever danger called, they 
would be oſtentatiouſſy forward to meet it; and a ſuperiority aftumed,. 
without a direct pretenſion to it, was continually appearing. The 
Spartan pride was offended! by their arrogance; the Spartan gravity 
was diſturbed by their lively forwardneſs: it began to be conſidered: | 
that, tho Greeks, they were lonians, whom the Peloponneſians: 
conſidered as an alien race; andi it occurred that if, in the continu- 
ance. 


* m_— * 
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ance of the ſiege, any diſguſt ſhould ariſe, there was no ſecurity 


that they might not renounce their preſent ingagements, and even 


— 


connect themſelves with the Helots; who, as Greeks, had not leſs 


than the Lacedæmonians # claim to friendſhip: and protection from every 


other Grecian people. Miſtruſb thus aroſe on one fide; diſguſt became 


quickly manifeſt on both; and the Lacedzmonians ſhortly reſolved 
to diſmiſs the Athenian forces. This however they endeavoured 
to do, as far as might be, without giving offence, by declaring that 
an affault having been”. found ineffectual, the aſſiſtance of the 
5 Athenians was ſuperfluous for the blockade, and the Lacedæ- 
monians would not give their allies unneceſſary trouble. All the 


other allies were however retained, and the Athenians alone returned 
home; ſo exaſperated by this invidious diſtinction that, on their arrival 


at Athens, a decree was propoſed | and carried for renouncing the 
Confederacy with Lacedzmon. An alliance” with Argos, the in- 


veterate enemy of Sparta, immediately followed ; and the rT nent 


5 acceded ſoon after to this new confederacy. 


While Lacedæmon was ingaged wi ith this dangerous inſurre&ion, 
a petty war took place in Peloponneſus, which affords one of the moſt 


remarkable among the many ſtrong inſtances on record, of the miſeries to 
which the greater part of Greece was perpetually liable from the deſects 
| of i its political ſyſtem. Argos, the capital of Argolis, and indeed of 
| Peloponneſus, under the early kings of the Danaid race or perhaps before 


them, loſt its preeminence, as we have already ſeen, during the reigns 


of the Perſeid and Pelopid princes, under whom Mycenz became 


the firſt city of Greece, On the return of the Heracleids, Temenus 
fixed his reſidence at Argos, which thus regained its ſuperiority. 


; But the troubles of the Argian government had ſince given the 


means, as the oppreſſions ariſing from a defective political ſyſtem 


occaſioned very generally through Greece the deſire, for the in- 
ferior towns to become independent republics. The Argian g- 
* „ vernment, 
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vernment, probably like the reſt or more than hs reſt, generally 
oppreſſiue, was certainly often ill conducted and weak; and Lacedæmon, 
at perpetual enmity with Argos, fomented ebelbous diſpoſition 
of its dependencies. Dyring the ancient wars of Sparta and Meſſenia, 
the Argians had expelled the people « of their towns of Aſinæa and 
Nauplia, and forced them to feek foreign kettlements'; 2 reſauree 
ſufficiently marking a gayernmept both weak and oppreſſive. My- | 
eene was now a much fwaller town than Argos; but its people, 
_ meouraged by Lacedzmon, formed lofty pretenſions. The far- 
| Died. famed temple of Jung, the tutslar deity af the country, ſituated | 
i Strab. 1, viii. ahgut five miles from Argos, and little more than one from Mycenæ, 
|  Þaokan. l ü. dhe Argians confdered as theirs; and, under the protection of their 
© 15-1. 13: gayerpment, it was ſuppoſed from the time of the Heracleids, the 
=. * 23. prieſteſs had been appeinted'and the facred cerernonies adminiſtered: but 
q the Mycenzans glaimed the right to this ſuperigtendepcy. -| The 
U games of Nemea, from their inſtitution, or, as it was called, their 
reſtoration, had been under the · direction of the Argiaus, but the 
Mycenæan government claimed the Prior right to preſide there. 
Theſe however were hut branches of a much more important claim; 
for they wanted only power, or fufficient aſſi ſtance from Sparta, bs. 
aſſert a right of ſoverejgnty over Argos itfelf and all Argolis ; I and 
farther to inforce their pretenſions, they were continylly urging 
another claim, not the Tefs: invidiqus to Argos becauſe better 
founded, namely, their merit with. all the Greek. nation for 
having joined the confederacy againſt Perf Ja, while the Argiaus 
allied themſelves with the common enemy of Greece. The fivo- 
rable opportunity afforded by the Helot rebellion was ea gerly ſeized by 
the Argians,. for ridding theniſtlves of ſuch troubleſome and dangerous 
B. c. 464. neighbours, whom: they confi dered as rebellious ſubjects. With 
Ol. 221. their whole force therefore laying: ſiege to Mycenæ, after". ſome 
reſiſtance they took it, reduced the Res people to flavery, 
and dedicating a tenth of the ſpoilt to: the gods, be deſtroyed? 
the town,. which: was never. rebuilt.. 
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Change of aber at Athens and eng eee of C Nneneln 


ation of the Peloponneſian confederacy by Megara, and acreſſon to t 
Athenian. Difficulties of the new Athenian tdmmiſiration: Ephidltes; 
Pericles ; depreſſion of the tourt of Aretopagus : Expedition to Egypt. 


War in Greece ; Siege of gu; relief of A by Myronides. 
1 walls Li Athens bart. 


| AT Mia: after the baniſhment of Thetniſtortes, Cirtion renale ; 
long in poſſeſſion of a popularity which nothing could refiſt ; and 
his abilities, his ſucceſſes, and his moderation, His connection with 
the ariſtocratical intereſt and his favor with the people, ſeemed alto- 
gether likely to inſure, if anything could imſüre, permanency and 
quiet to his adminiſtration. But in "Atheri as- 111 every free govern- 
ment, there would always be a party adverſe to the party in the di- 
rection of public affairs; matters had been for ſorne time ripening, for 
a change; and the renunciation of the Lacedzmonian alliance was 
the triumph of the oppofition. The epithet Philolacones, friends to 
Lacedæmon, was bandied about as the opprobrium of the exiſting ad- 
miniſtration. Cimon had always profeſſed himſelf friendly to the La- 
cedæmonians, and an admirer of their inſtitutions. His partiality had 
gone ſo far as to induce him to name his eldeſt ſon Lacedæmonius; plut. wit; 
and the more completely to prove that he did not eſteem the Athenian im. 
character a model of perfection (apparently by way of admonition; 
both to his family and to his country), he named his two other ſons 
Theſſalus and Eleius. All theſe circumſtances were now turned to 
His diſadvantagę, with all the acrimeny of party-ſpirit ; a fayorable - 
moment was ſeized, while the popular mind was heated; the oftra- Plat. Gorg. 
eiſm was prapofed and carried; and by his baniſhmeut the Party in Fi. 40 ce. 
e to him became fully poſſeſſed of che governments * 
In 
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III the divided ſtate of Greece, meanwhile, circumſtances were ari- 
| 5 ſill to promote the power of the Athenian commonwealth. An 
Thueyd. l. i. ancient diſpute between Megara and Corinth, about the limits of their 
TT reſpective territories, led to hoſtihties. Both were of the Lacedzzxmonian 
| alliance; but the Megarians, preſſed by the ſuperior ſtrength of 
; the Corinthians, and hopeleſs of any favor from Lacedæmon againſt 
them, renounced the Peloponneſian and entered into the Athe- 
nian confederacy. The ſituation. and circumſtances of their territory 
| gave them importance with both parties, but particularly with Athens. 

* Almoſt wholly mountainous, it formed a very ſtrong frontier againſt 
| Peloponneſus : its ſituation againſt the iſthmus completely, commanded 
| 55 the communication by land between the peninſula and northern Greece: 
> and its ports of Niſæa and Pegæ, one on the Saronic, the other on the 
| Corinthian gulph, were valuable acquiſitions to a naval power; on one 
\ fide deprivin g the enemy of means to annoy Attica ; on the other af- 
l | fording means to diſtreſs the Peloponneſians, and to extend the Athe- 
1 nian command in the weſtern ſeas of Greece. The new Athenian ad- 
miniſtration, therefore, very glad] y accepted the propoſal of the Me- 
garians; and under pretence of providing in the moſt effectual manner 
we the ſecurity of their new allies, they took the moſt effectual meaſures 
for holding t them in ſubjection. Athenian garriſons were immediately 
| | put into the city of Megara and the port oF Pegæ; and fortifications, 
| raiſed-to connect the city with its port of Niſza, brought Megara itſelf 

in ſome degree under the controul of the Athenian fleet. 

"Theſe circumſtances, employing the minds of the people and flatter- 
ing their ambition, were favorable to the new adminiſtration of Athens. 

| vice . liberality of Cimon \ was quickly mifled : to equal it from their 
| | : | Gas. & own ſtores. was beyond their power; yet to find means for gratifying 
1 | the people as they had been accuſtomed to be oratified, or even more, 
was abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe who took the lead in public affairs, if 
they would hold their ſituation, or if they would avoid the riſk even 
of taking the place of Cimon, in baniſhment. The public treaſury 
| Wo tempted ; but all iflues from thence were under the controul of the 
| = court 
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court of Areiopagus, a large majority in which was of the ariſtocratical 
party, adverſe to them and friendly to Cimon, No reſource. occurred. 
but in that deſpotic power which the people in affembly might arro- 
gate: the people might probably be perſuaded to conſent to the pro- 
ſtitution of the public money to their private emolument ; and while 
thus, in reality, they bribed themſelves, popular. fayor would accrue 
to the adviſers of the gratifying meaſure. This was indeed ha- 
zardous in extreme: the great barrier eſtabliſhed by the conſtitution. 
againſt exceſs of popular caprice would be done away: but the 
neceſſities. of the adminiſtration were prefling ; and the leading men, 
it was hoped, by their influence, or their oratory, might {till be. a 
to guide the proceedings of the general aflembly. | 
The oſtenſible head of the party now in power was Ephiltes; but Plat, vie. 
| Pericles, ſon of Xanthippus, had lately been gaining a ſuperiority in Perigl- 
popular eſtimation. Pericles poſſeſſed extraordinary advantages from. 83 
nature and from fortune. His father, a man of one of the firſt families Pericl. 
of Athens, and of large property, had diſtinguiſhed. himſelf i in the pro- 
 ſecution of the great Miltiades, and had afterward much more advan- 
tageouſly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the command of the Athenian forces 
on the glorious day of Mycals. He married Agariſte, niece of - 
_ Cleiſthenes; the chief of the Alemæonid family, and leader of the: 
party that expelled the Peiſiſtratids. Their ſon, born with uncom- nd. ibid. &, 
mon abilities, was educated under the ableſt of thoſe fathers of ſcience: * foe 1 
and fine taſte who at this time aroſe in Athens, or reſorted thither t. f. 
from the various eſtabliſhments of the Greek nation. Anaxagoras. Plat. -bid: 
and Pythocleides are particularly mentioned: as. the inſtructors of his 
youth; Damon as the companion of his riper years. It was obſerved 
by old men that, in perſon, manner, and veice, he remarkably. re- 
> ſembled Peiſiſtratus; : and this. circumſtance, communicated among a 
ſuperſtitious people, infuſed: a jealouſy that long deterred him from: 
putting himſelf forward in public buſineſs. In his youth, therefore, 
arms employed his active hours, and ſcience was the pur ſuit of his 
leiſure. But when, Ariſteides being dead,  Themiſtocles baniſhed; and 
Limon 


Leric. 


* 
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Limon moſtly abſent on military commands, no- ſuperior man re- 
mained to take the lead in the popular aſſembly, Pericles was induced 
to ſhow. himſelf. His powers of eloquence far exceeded thoſe of any 
orator- of his age; and his: ſpoeches were diſtinguiſhed by a new poliſſi 
of ſtile and manner, which ſingularly captivated the Athenian people. 
His family-mtereſt-and his party-conneCtions;joined to put him in un- 
avoidable oppoſition ts the ariſtoeraticab intereſt; which his private 
judgement and private inelination other wiſe: diſpoſed him to ſupport. 
He had taken a part in the proſeeution inſtituted againſt Cimon, on his 
return from the conqueſt of Fhaſus.: yet the moderation with which: 
he conducted hirnſelf in it, ſhowed: private eſteem in'the midſt of po- 
litical oppoſition. The baniſſament by oſtraoiſtm being reputed! not a; 
puniſhment, or at leaſt no diſgrace, he: did not ferupts/ to concur in 
ſueh a meaſure, when its conſequence would be to giveihis mn party 
complete poſſeſſtom of the government. Ide was then induced, by: the 


neseffties of that party, to. onour in the propofalz ſu fatabto the Athe· 


Ariſtet. Polit. 
1. U. e. 12. 
Diod. 1. xi. 
c. 77. 

Pldt. vit. 
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boo the . baniſkment of. Cimon ; but his Org: Forres medley eter 
peotably right; inplacing it in, tha · ſiſt year of:: 


4 - * 
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mam conftitution, to · contract the powers; and reduce the: dignity of 
the. eourt of Arciopagus. Epliialtes was the inſtrument to bring for- 
ward the meaſure. What Ephialtes prapoſed,. the poople willed, and: 


it was done: the more: i important of. thoſe: cauſes which; by; the: con». 


ſtitution of Solon, were:conniſable; by: the court of Artiopagus only, 


were in future to be. brought before the aſſembly: of» the peqnle; and; 
tko aſſembly of the people vas. to direct without controul, iſſues from 


the · publie treaſury . This was. the finiſhing-ſtroke to: form at Athens 
that union of all the powers of government, legiſlative; executive; 
financial, and judieialꝭ in the ſame Hande, which, according to the ſage 


 Monteſquieu, conſtitutes the eſſonoo of deſpotiſm; and hence the term 


Tyrant was, even in that. age; applied to tlie aſſembled en People. 


3 5 refers this tranſaction to tlie —_—” Naht bee, We of, „ Gritg Ze 165 
462, the year, according to him, pre- fa“. Week. Equit. vz 11 


proof is very deficient. I think Diodorus more Ae. Polit. . 510 * x : 


the Soth, olympiad, BC 1 2 8 W's 2 2 5 1 
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An individusl deſpot has generally his favorites, who govern him, 
but a deſpotie multitude: muſt neceſſatily have its favorites to guide 
its, meaſures Under the direction therefore of Ephialtes, Pericles, and 
ſome. other leading men, the pay to the people for attendance. upon the 
general aſſemblies and the courts of judicature was! increaſed : amuſe- 
ments the moſt elegant were provided for their leiſure ; the ſublime 


dramas of Mſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the jocoſe fatire of 
the.comic-poets; were alternately exhibited in magnificent theatees ; 3 


$ # 2 


the feſtivals; of which the whole e. people partook, were increaſed 1 in 


number and celebrated with new ſplendor ; and various gratifications 


were managed in various ways, and under various ptetences. But to 
ſupport fuch, increaſed expence it was neceflary to provide new ſup- 
plies for the treaſury itſelf. The moderate aflefl ment of Ariſteides 
upon the allies was therefore greatly. advanced. If any complaint or 
diſpute” aroſe, the cauſe: was conniſable at Athens only; and hence 
aroſe a ſource of new profit, new power, and very flattering diſtinction 
to even the meaneſt of, the Athenian people, before whom the cauſes 


| were brought in various Kaufen hut: of moſt gricyoys dur den and 


r to tde alli. 
Theſe circumſtances l new xr neceſſity "Wy dacining the 
ep in vigor. But to be maintained in vigor it muſt be employed: 
and it was highly deſirable that it ſhould be employed, as under Cimon 
it had been, ſo as to bring new gratification to the people, and at the 
ſame time to acquire ſomething toward the expence of its own main- 
tenance: Cyprus appeared at preſent the moſt inviting object, and a 
fleet of two hundred trireme galleys was ſent thither under . Chari- 
| timis But ſhortly a more alluring field of action preſented itſelf. 
In the relaxation of che Perſian government during the laſt years of 
4 N and the confuſion which inſued on his death, Inarus, chief 


of ſome African tribes on the weſtern, borders of opt, ingaged the 
- 1611.,10T e 


ld The; name of the commander of this ex- 1 or Tan we ; have it or on 
edition * yot mentioned oy . 111 1 77 2 Ning e 
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greater part of that rich cobrttry in rebelkon. But when the"ettipire 
became again fettled under Artaxerxes, apprehetifive that he ffrould be 
unable to Wichftand its collected force | Which would probably be foun dis 
rected againſt him, he looked around for foreign Mixnte. The Rt Ache 
_ uith commonwealth, commanding the navy of "the Greeian'confoleracy, 
Was, at this time, by far the firft maritime power in the world; and 
the difficulty of approfch to Egypt by land, together with che Cbrh- 
mand which the Petfith monarch poffeſſed of the Perlen Kavy, 
made a maritime Ally of great importance to arus. The Grecian 
mfantry of this age was 110 not lefs beyond all other in eſteem ; AH 
tho, amotig therſetves, the Ptloponnefian, Ad particularly the La- 
c. had the reputation of ſuperiority, vet, among foroighers, 
no Grecian name was of higher 'renown than the 'Atheftlan, Inarus 
therefore ſent to Athefis propoſals of aflianer; offering very ade 
tagedus returus for affiftatice to T 299 ren enges mah by —4 
fröm the Perſian dominion. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, WO Locked upon TN bir f khery ere 
with a maſter's eye, but with too tratfient a glance, imputes Folly 
to the Athenian government for their conduct upon this o,“; 
when, having i it in their power to make ſo valuable an wcquifition as. 
Cyprus, which their naval force would Have linabled + them to 
Keep, they quitred ſo defrrable an object for che wild project of ace 
ring domimon on the continent of Africa. If indeed the Athenian em- 
pire, as the confederacy under che control of the 'Athenian common 
wealth is often called by ancient writers, had been connected by any 
regular and ſettled form of government, or if the conſtitution of Athens 
itlelf had been ſuch as to be capable of carrying any ſteduy command, 
the obſervation would certainly have been juſt. But the exiſting cir- 
<imftances of Athens, to which we have been adverting, offer at leaſt 
an apology for thoſe able men, Tor oertainly there were able men in 
its adminiſtration, who promoted the expedition to Egypt. For, how- 
ever valuable an acquiſſtion Cyprus night in time have been malle, | 
under ſuch a courſe of prudent and ſteddy management as the con- 
feitution 
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ſtitution of Athens ſeemod uttorly to; deny; te wealth ef Egypt 
was a far; more tempting: preſent. object, Fhore, it was hoped; 
victories might be obtained to rival thoſe of Cimon ; which, through 
the ranſom; of wealthy priſoners, the ſpoils of Perſiaa camps, and 
the. produce of, Thracian mines, had, wonderfully, mriched, individuals 
and filled the public, treaſury. Charitimis therefore was ordered to 
lead the, whole force under his command from. Cyprus. to the Nile, 
His rapid ſucgeſs appeared at firſt to juſtify the enterprige:: all, yielded 
before. him till be arrived at Memphis, the capital, of lower Egypt; 

d he peſſeſſed himſelf, of two diviſions out of three which compoſe. 
that vaſt city. A nymerous boch of Perſians, and of thoſe Egyptians 
who had not joined in the revolt, retiring into the third diviſion, 
. the White-caſtle, prepared for a yigoraus defence. 

The War meanwhile, 1 in Which the acquiſition of Megara had 
3 Athens with the Corinthians and in ſome meaſtre with 
the whole Peldponneſi ian confederacy, of which Lacedæmon had 
always remained the head and Corinth was a principal member, 
call for the exertion of the Athenian adminiſtration. In a deſcent 
at Haliæ on the Argolic coaſt, their forces were defeated by the 
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Thucyd. I. i. 


C. 102. 
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Corinthians, aſſiſted by the Epidaurians. Shortly after, in a naval c. 78. 


action off Cecryphaleia, the Athenians defeated the Peloponnefians. 
The AÆginetans then joined their fleet, which was conſiderable, 
with that of Corinth; and the affiſtance of the other Peloponneſian 
_ allies being called in, the Athenians alſo collected the naval force 
of their confederacy. An action inſued, in which the Athenians 
gained a complete victory, took ſeventy ſhips, and then landing 
upon gina, under the conduct of Leocrates, laid fiege to the capital 
town. It Was a moſt favorite object to fubdue an iſtand which, 
; from its ſituation, its naval ſtrength, and che active and adverſe 


1 1 not. why Dodwell 2 the by Dodwell bimlelt, in regard to man 


dates of Diodorus for the Egyptian war, in ceding tranſactions. The account of 42 


which he is as evidently contradiftory to dides however, not ſufficing to aſcertain the 
Thucydides, as he is clearly proved wrong dates, we can gn them but by conjecture. 
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temper. of its people, was emphatically called the eyeſore of the 
Peirzus'. The fame circumſtances made the Peloponneſians the 
more anxious to provide for its defence. Three hundred heavy- 
armed Corinthians and Epidaurians were introduced into the 
place: a larger reinforcement mi icht have indangered a fail ure of 
proviſions, while the Athenians cominanded the ſea ; but to give 
more effectual relief, the Corinthians invaded the Megarian territory, 
ſeized the heights of Geraneia commanding the paſſage from the 
iſthmus into northern Greece, and advanced towards Megara; in 
confidence that, while ſo large a part of the Athenian force was 
abſent in Egypt, either Megara muſt be expoſed, or the fiege, of 
gina mult be raiſed. 

While from the diviſion of Ca into 1 many ke republics, 
great talents were | moſtly confined within | a a, very narrow circle, 
from which they could. ſcarcely by any poſſi ibility | emerge, the 
circumſtances of Athens, little favorable to private. ſecurity or domeſtic 
happineſs, gave ſingular opportunity and ample ſcope for . genius, 
wherever it exiſted amon ig the people, to come forward and exert 
itſelf: and Athens was fruitful of great men at this period. Among 


9 thoſe leſs known to fame. but high in merit, was Myronides, who, 


Thueyd. ib. 


upon the preſent occaſion, was appointed to the command of the 
forces; for- ſuch was the general ſpirit of the Athenian peo- 
ple, wh che leading men dreaded the unpopularity of a a timid 
policy, that it Was determined, with ſuch an army as could vet 
be collected within Attica, old men chiefly, and boys, to march to 
the relief of Megara, rather than recall their more vigorous troops 5 
from a favorite enterprize. Myronides, with | the army, ſuch as it 
was, under his command, did not ſcruple to meet the flower of 
the Corinthian youth; and, tho the event would not juſtify the 
boaſt of a e e he, remained maſter of rhe: field, g and 
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erected on it his trophy. The Corinthians, retreating within 
their own territory, were ill received by their fellowcitizens ; who 
upbraided them with their inglorious return from a fruitleſs expe- 
dition, in which they had yielded the honor of the day to an enemy 


unable to conquer them. Urged by ſhame and under no good con- 
duct, on the twelfth day from the battle, the Corinthian youth re- 


93 


turned to the field; and, to vindicate their honor, erected their 


own trophy in claim of victory. The able Myronides, taking his 
opportunity for iſſuing with his motley troops from the walls of 
Megara, cut in pieces the detachment employed to erect the trophy, 
and then attacking the ſupporting army, put it completely to rout. 
A large body of the vanquiſhed, preſſed in their flight by the con- 
querors, and miſſing their road, got into an incloſure ſurrounded 
W a diteh, fo wide and deep as to preclude paſſa ge, and the only 
outlet was by the way they entered. The Athenians, apprized 
of this, ſecured the entrance with a ſufficient body of their heavy- 
armed, and then diff poſing their Iight-armed* around, plied” their 
miſſile weapons ſo effectually that every Corinthian within periſhed. 

Corinth was. ſo weakened by this ſevere blow as to be incapable, 
for ſome time; of any conſiderable exertion: _ : 

For a long courſe of years after the baniſhment, and even after 
the death of Themiſtocles, the ſpirit of that great man ſeemed 
to animate. the Athenian councils, In all the changes of admini- 
ſtration, meaſures were in a great degree directed by the political 
principles which he firſt conceived; and of which he ſo foreibly de- 
monſtrated the advantage in practice: his ideas for inſuring” ſafety, 
for acquiring power, for extending dominion, continued to be carried 


into execution. The preſent adminiſtration of Athens were well 


- aware that the ſtate of parties within their own commonwealth, 
and the complexion of affairs through Greece, did not pfomiſe 
them a time of eaſe and leiſure. The neceſſity of employing” a 
Kare Draper of their force! in n diſtant 9 855 on ſhupboard,] ik the 


— 


"would. 
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would hold their control. over che confederacy, was not likely to 
ceaſe ; and the remaining ſtrength; they had found, ſcareely fufficed 
for the remaining probable occaſions. Iu proſecution therefore of 
the idea of Themiſtocles, and with a fpirit which. diſtinguiſhes 
this age of Greece, and particularly of Athens, they ſet about: a 


Tara. very gant aud very coſtly work; 0 leſs thau te unite che city 
6. 13: with its ports by. ſtrong, fortifications, Which might ſecure the 


communication againft any interruptien from, an enemy. A wall 

was conducted to Phalerum, the, diſtance about four miles, and 

another to, Peirzus,, five miles, with. towers. at proper intervals. 

Thus Athens: and. Peiræus came to. be gſten diſtinguiſhed. by the 

names of che upꝑet and the lower tow n, ast o parts only of the ame city. 

Aſterward, by the advice of Periches, as we learn from Plato (who 

Plat. Gorgias, informs us, that, his maſter Socrates, was preſent at the delivery of the 
458. eratiqu which perſuaded the Athenian people to the meaſure) à third wall 

was, added, from Athens to the middle part Munxchia. Thus 
ſhould; an enemy get poſſeſſion of one of the outer Walls, the 
— between FOR hr one . its ports Tad a * 

Sue 
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turbance, and uſually flow. in its councils, had not been induced 4 
by, the TORE of Megara, nor by the ſufferin * of ſo cloſe 


an 
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an ally as Corinth, added to che inimical meaſures before taken by 
Athend, to come to a rupture with that rival: republic. But the 
__ diviſion of (Greece into fo many little ſtates, ꝓrecluded the poſſibility. 
of ſecure peace through che country, and hoſtilities begun in any 
obſcure oorner, always indangered the tranquility of the whole. The 
rugged province of Doris, the mother-country of the greater part 
of the Pelupohreſians,” gdeftitute of any conſiderable city, had three 
fnall tons, Bron, Cytineon, Erineon (names hardly elſewhere Thucys. I. i. 
occurring in Grecian hiſtory) in which the little public buſineſs © mad 
of ſo poor and thinly peopled a territory was tranſacted. - The 
Phocians invading” Doris, took one of thoſe towns, The Lacedæ- 
_ monians,.. who- always bore a religious regard for their mother- 
country, were no ſooner informed of its diſtreſs than they pre- 
pared to relieve it. Fifteen hundred. heavy-armed of their own. B C. 457- 
people, with no Jeſs-than ten thouſand of their althes, which, with Ol. 80 3. 
the Tght-armed Uaves attending, would annke an army of perhaps e 
4awenty<five thouſand. men, marched towand Phocis. Nicomedes 


ſon of Oleombrotus commande, as regent during the minority of 
His nephew Pleiſtoanax ſon of Pauſanias, to whom the ſcepter 
of Sparta had fallen By the death of Pleiſtarchus fon of Leonidas. 

The Phocians, unable to reſtſt ſuch a ſoree, ſurrendered the Dorian 
Town, untl ſubmitted to the conditions 4mpoſed by the Lacedæmonians. 
Mbere were at this time ſome f the ariſtocratical party at Athens a 
fo far from conſidering Lacedamon as a hoſtile ſtate, that they 
looked toward it for relief from the oppreſſion which. they ſuffered. 
under the preſent adminiſtration. of their country, and for the re- 
ſtoration of that conſtitution; under which: Athens had become 
great, and without which they thought it could not long flouriſh. 

Accordingly they opened a ſecret correſpondence with Nice medes. 
But the ſame eircumſtances, which led the ,partizans of aniſtocracy 
to deſire a friendly connection with Sparta, induced the leaders of 
the democratical intereft, who now 'governed'the republic, to confi rm? 
and inflame the animoſity of the e againſt chat ſtate, and to- 


bs | 8 perſuade: 
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petſuade them of its determined enmity to Athens. It was n 


reſolved to oppoſe the return of the Peloponneſian army into the 
peninſula; and means were much in their power: for poſſeſſing tlie 
ſtrong i places of Megara on one ſi de of the iſthmus, and Pegæ on 
the other, and keeping a guard on mount Geraneia, they completely 
commanded the paſſes by land; and the port of Pegæ, together 
with an intereſt which they poſſeſſed among the towns of the 


Achaian coaſt, inabled them to keep a fleet in the Corinthian gulph, 


B. C. 456. 


Ol. 380. 4 4. 


Thueyd. l. i. 
c. 108. 


80 
Pauſan, 1. i. 


c. 29. 


that neither ſide could claim the victory. 
the following day, when the treachery of the Theſſalian horſe 


which would effectually prevent an army from croſſing it. Nicomedes 


was in- conſequence much at a loſs what meaſures to take; but 
ſorne political intrigues at Thebes, together with the overtures 
received from the ariſtocratical party at Athens, determined him 
to wait and watch opportunities; and he wintered in Boeotia 7, 

This was highly ſuſpicious to the Athenian adminiſtration. 


N They had expected that the approach of the ſevere ſeaſon and 


the impatience of his troops would have urged Nicomedes to the 
hazardous attempt of "forcing the paſſage, of the mountains but 


obſerving no appearance of a diſpoſition to move from his preſent 
ſituation, and ſuſpecting intrigue, they reſolved in the ſpring to 
attack him in the plain. A body of cavalry, which they obtained 
from their allies of Theſſaly, they hoped would inable them to do 


this with certain advantage. Collecting therefore what other 
auxiliary troops. they readily could, among which were a. thouſand 
from Argos, they formed, with their own forces, a body of fourteen 


thouſand heavy- armed f foot. Theſe, wich the cavalry, and the attend- 
ing ſlaves, would make an army of ſearcely leſs than thirty thouſand 
men, with which they marched into Bœotia. Nicomedes met 


them at Tanagra, and a ſevere action inſued, fo equally maintained, 
It was renewed on 


The chronology of Diodorus here ſo. credit for this 55 which Thucy- 


; accords with and illuſtrates the ſummary nar- dides has not e 


rative of Thucydides, that we may give him EIGE 2155 
5615 compelled. 
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compelled the Athenians, aſter great ſlaughter on both ſides, to 


leave the Peloponneſia ans maſters: of the field. Nicomedes then, 


without puſhing for any other advantage, purſued his march unob- 
ſtructed through the 1 e which he wud waſte; 
into Peloponneſus. 

The Thebans, Who had always Fa 1 of weren y 
over the other towns of Bœotia, but had been humbled by the 
event of the Perſian war, judged the opportunity favorable, while 
the Peloponneſian army lay in their neighbourhood, to attempt the 
recovery of their an cient authority. With this view they entered 
into 4 treaty with the Spartans; who readily acceded to the pur- 
poſe of 'raifing a city without Peloponneſus to a capacity of balan- 
cing the power and curbing the ambition of Athens. With ſuch a 
force at hand, it was not difficult to induce moſt of the towns to 
ingage in the Peloponneſian confederacy, and admit the ſupremacy 
of Thebes in ſuperintending the general protection, and for that 
purpoſe directing the military affairs of the Bœotian people. What- 
ever within Boeotia was, immoveably adverſe to their propoſal, and 
particularly the heroic little commonwealth of Platza, the ancient and 
faithful ally of Athens, was of courſe to be oppreſſed. Phocis and 
the Opuntian Locrians joined in their alliance. 

Neither the force nor the ſpirit of Athens were however broken 
by the check received at Tanagra. As ſoon as the motions in Bœotia 
were known, it was determined to obviate their effects. Who com- 
manded at Tanagra we are not informed. 
en general of the Athenian forces. On the ſixty- ſecond day 

after 


7 Wade dr avian, ce to 5 the 1 1 think Dodvell clearly right in placing 


expreſſion. which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of a Theban orator (b. iii. c. 61.) . The 
value of this term is in ſome degree to be 


collected from a following paſſage (c. 67.) . in 


the ſpeech of the ſame orator, addrefling Ain 
ſelf to the W Hyapdres waTip d 


price 
Vor. II. 


O 


this event one year later. than Diodorus, who 
has crowded together tranſactions that could 
not have paſſed within the year. Allowing this, 
the account of Diodorus will aſſiſt to illuftrate 
that of Thucydides, The battle of Tanagra 
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Diod, I. xi. 
c. 80. 
Herodot. l. vi. 
c. 108. | 
Thucyd. l. iii. 
c. 61. 


B. C. 456. 


Myronides was now. Ol. 81. 1. 


 Thuc. 1. i. 
c. 108. 


was fought in the ſpring of the year 456 


| before Chriſt, toward the concluſion of 


the 
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| after the unfortunate action of Tanagra, he met the Bœotian army, 


CHAP. XIN. 


much more numerous than his own, at CEnophyta, and gained a 
complete victory. Tanagra was taken and diſmantled; incourage- 
ment was communicated through the other towns to the democratical 
party, everywhere adverſe to the Lacedzmonian connection; and all 


 Boegtia, except Thebes, was rapidly nnn either into alliance 


with Athens, or under its domin ion. . 

The demoeratical intereſt was ſtron gin hs e cine: 
of Phocis, but the oligarchal party, ſupported. by Thebes and Lace- 
demon, at preſent prevailed there. Myronides without loſs of time 
entered that province, and oyerbeariug oppoſition, put the power 
in all the towns. into the hands of thoſe whoſe intereſt would keep 


| them dependent on Athens; and thus Phocis, like Bœotia, became: 


an appendage of the Athenian empire. The Opuntian Locrians, 
more attached to their oligarchal government and the Lacedæmonian 
alliance, but dreading the attack with which they next were threaten 
ed, delivered a hundred of their principal men as hoſtages to inſure 
the compliance of their ſtate with terms impoſed. . This campaign 
of Myronides, tho no detail of it Temained, even in the. time. of 
Diodorus, was, eſteemed equal to the moſt brilliant atchievements. 


of the Athenian arms *. 


the fourth year of the eightieth Olympiad ; 
fox the Olympian year. began a little after 
The battle of CEnophyta was 
fought in dhe beginning of the firſt year of the 


iad, in dhe autumn of the 
rift 456. 


army, in paſſing through the Megaris, after 
the battle of Tanagra, cut down the trees; 
that 19, trees, objects of cultivation, olives and 
vines; and he mentians no other waſte, the 


harveſt being probably not forward enougb to 


be readily deſtroyed. Smith, in his tranſlarion 


of Thucydides, interprets Jurdpolopnzaules. by: 
the expreſſion, having. cut daun thewuoods. The 


miſtake is of a. kipd that an. A who. 
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never travelle# in more ſbuthern countries,. 
might eaſily fall into, if he did not con- 
ſider how little it could anſwer the Spartan 
general's purpoſe to delay his march by ſuch: 
laborious waſte, as that of cutting dowu what 
is properly called in Engliſh woods, 
Thueydides in his concife mention of the- 
expedition under Myronides, tho he particu- 
larizes that the battle of Enophyta was fought 
on the fixty-feeond day after the battle of 
8 does not name Thebes, nor does he- 
at all account for the invaſion of Bœotia. I. 
have been very cautious of following any other 
writer, in relating the tranſactions of theſe 
times, when not in ſome degree ſupported: by. 
him. Wee . andeTy | 


{EPrints | 
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It was no ſmall addition to the joy which the important conqueſts 
of Myronides gave at Athens that, about the ſame time, Leocrates 
returned victorious over the little barren iſland of Ægina. Cut oft 
from all relief, through the command which the Athenians poſſeſſed 
of the ſea, the Æginetans had at length capitulated : their ſhips of 
war were ſu edited, their fortifications were demoliſhed, and they 
bound themſelves to the payment of a perpetual tribute. In the 
fame ſummer: the great work of the long walls which connected 
che city of Athens with its ports, was completed. 

The Athenian government, now, confident in their ſtrength, re- 
ſolved to proſecute offenſive operations againſt their Peloponneſian 
enemies. Tolmides, with a ſtrong ſquadron under his command, 
failing round Peloponneſus, burnt the Lacedzemonian naval arſenal 
at Gythium, and proceeding. into the Corinthian gulph, debarked 
his forces, defeated the Sicyonians in an action by land, and took 
the town: of Chalcis, a Corinthian ſettlement on the coaſt of Atolia. 
It was not till the tenth year of the blockade of Ithome that the 
Helots there had been induced to capitulate; and they A, at 
laſt, liberty for themſelves and their families; upon condition, how- 
ever, that they ſhould finally quit Peloponneſus. Tolmides col- 
lected thoſe ' fugitives, and {ſettled them at Naupactus on the 
northern ſhore of the Corinthian gulph, which he conquered from 
the Ozolian Locrigns, There with the revived name of Meſſenians, 


1 feats of Grecian arms, utterly un- 


known to Thucydides ; of which' his account 
of the expeditions to Cyprus and to' Egypt 
afford fome remarkable inſtances. They may 
| however be nearly paralleled out of Livy ; who 
tells of many victories gained by the Roman 
arms againſt the forces of Hannibal in Italy, 


and leaves us to wonder why they had no con- 


ſequences, till, upon looking into Polybius, we 
find the greateſt reafon to believe that they never 
had more than an imaginary exiſtence. There 
is ſeldom equal temptation to romance con- 


ny circumſtances 1 195 . The 


0 2 


narrative of. Thueydides, in the part ia 


Thucyd, bt 
c. 108. 


B. C. 456. 


en. 


Thucyd. ib. 


B. C. 455. 
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Ann, Thuc, 


queſtion, the it may have ſufficed for his co- 


temporaries, and for his particular view in 
erat prefatory part of his work, leaves us 
totally. uninformed of the motives to the 
Bœotian war. Theſe however may be gather- 


ed from ſome paſſages which afterward occur 


in his. Hiftory (I. 11. c. 62. & 95.), and from 
what we find in Plato on the ſubject (Menex, 
p. 242. t. ii.); and thus what is here ſupplied 
from Diodorus, 1a itſelf probable, and conſiſ- 
tent with every authenticated fact, appears 
ſufficicatly cltabliked, 

, which 
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vhich they had never intirely loſt, forming a free republic under the 
protection of Athens, they became once more e . the 

Grecian people. 4 B11 

While ſucceſs was fo genbrally. attending! the Abenisds weib 

Greece, their forces ingaged in the diſtant operations in Egypt, were 
experiencing a variety of fortune. Grecian valor and Grecian diſeipline 

at firſt ſo overbore the efforts of oriental arms, that the Perſian govern« 

ment was at a loſs what to oppoſe to them. The meaſure taken 

marks very ſtrongly what may be the weakneſs of deſpotic empire, 

while its territory and population are immenſe. Megabazus was 


Thucyd. 1. 1 | | | | 
£109. . ſent with a large ſum of money to Lacedæmon, to endeavour to obtain 
74 by bribes the alliance of that little republic, and procure. the invaſion 


of Attica by a Peloponneſian army. It tells very highly to the honor 
of the Spartan government of the time, from an Athenian writer 
almoſt cotemporary, that Sparta was not to be bribed to a meaſure 
to which reſentment, ambition and political intereſt contributed ſo 
powerfully to incite. Megabazus, after having ſpent a part of his 
treaſures uſeleſſly, in ways which Thucydides does not explain, re- 
turned with the remainder into Aft, without 2088175 in becg i708 
accompliſhed bis purpoſe. _ | 
Then at laſt meaſures more confolibint's to the Kling dignity of the | 


empire were taken for the recovery of Egypt. A very numerous army 
was aſſembled on the confines of Cilicia and Syria; and a fleet was 


On AT: prepared in Phenicia and the other maritime provinces. Megabazus, 
Diod l. 2. 3 or Megabyzus, ſon of Zopyrus, head of one of the ſix great families 
. 75. z of Perſia, was. appointed to the command i in chief. The ſpring and 
ſummer were employed in collecting troops; the autumn and winter 

in the endeavor to reſtore diſcipline and {kill in arms among them: 

B. C. 456. in the following fpring Megabyzus led them into Egypt. His mea- 
Ol. *2:4, ſures appear to have been judicious, and correſpondent ſucceſs fol- 


lowed. The Egyptians venturing a battle were defeated; * The little 
army of Greeks, compelled to ile the ſiege of Memphis, for the 


White-caſtle ſtill held out againſt them, retired into an iſland of the 
N E Ns | Nile 
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Nile called Proſopitis, where their fleet joined. them. In this ſtrong. 
ſituation their valor and diſcipline defied the Perſian. aſſaults. Wealth 
and numbers, however, under able management, may ſupply. great 
deficiencies. F orming dikes and. cutting water-courſes, Megabyzus 
drained the channel in which the Athenian galleys lay; and while 
he thus made the fleet uſeleſs, which had been hitherto. a great an- 
noyance to him, he laid the little army open to wide attack. Thus, B. C. 454. 
after a ſiege of eighteen months, he took the Proſopitis: a part of hs 15 11 
the Grecian. troops, forcing their way through Libya, eſcaped: to e. RT” 
Cyrene; but the greater part periſhed.. Inarus the mover of the war, 
betrayed by his followers, was. put to death by crucifixion ; and all 
Egypt, except the marſhes, held by a chief named Amyrtæus, ſub- 
mitted again to the Perſian dominion. 
The misfortunes of the Athenian arms in this part of the world did: 
not cloſe here. Fifty trireme galleys, going to Egypt, to relieve an Thucyd-. 
equal number of the fleet there, entered the Mendeſian mouth: of the 88 
Nile, ignorant of what had happened. The Phenician fleet attacked 
them with ſuperior force in the river, while the Perſian army aſſiſted 
from the ſhore :: a few ſhips forced their way to ſea and eſcaped, but 
the greater part were deſtroyed or taken. Such was the concluſion of 
the Athenian e againſt Fęrpt, 9 on had been carried cabin | 
| Years- | | 
' Circumſtances 8 arifüg all to 3 the devaſtati in 
of war within Greece. Oreſtes, ſon of 1 king of Theſſaly v. 
ſo he is called by Thucydides, being compelled to fly his country, Thveyd. l. 1. 
implored aſſiſtance from EI The Athenian” people, ex- 1 
aſperated againſt the Theflalian government for the treachery of their 
troops in the affair of Tanagra, 157 the Athenian chiefs, hoping to ſe- 
cure an effectual intereſt in that rich and populous province, concurred 
in zeal for the cauſe of the young prince; An army, compoſed of the B. C. 444 
newly acquired auxiliary force of Bœotia and Phocis, together with a Ol. 813 75 
body of Athenian troops, entered! Theſſaly under the command of 
Myronides, and penetrated as far as Pharſalus. But. wüh⸗ the uſual 
deficiency of the ſouthern Greek armies in cavalry, that general was 
| | unable 
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-unable to do anything againſt the Theffalian horſe, and in the Theſ- 
ſalian plains, worthy of his former fame. In the field, wherever he 
turned his force, nothing ventured to reſiſt him; but he could detach 


nothing, and, according to the expreſſion of Thucydides, beyond the 
immediate reach of his arms he could keep nothing. After an inef. 


fectual attempt, therefore, upon the city of E we e his 


1 from Theſſaly, and returned to Athens. 
Meanwhile the leading men in the Athenian n were e All . 


recting their attention to extend the power of the republic on all ſides. 


Thucyd. 1. i. 


c. 111, & 115. 


& L. iv. 821 
Plut. Peric. 


Thucyd. I. i. 
c. 111. 
Diod. I. xi. 
o. 84 & 87. 
Plut. vit. l 
Pericl. 


Maſters of the Ægean ſea, with the greater part of its coaſts and iſlands, 
-and commanding a large proportion of the continent of Greece, they 
had great influence even in Peloponneſus. Argos was connected with 


them by its own neceſſary intereſt : the greater part of Achaia was 
1n their dependency ; ; and, poſſeſſing Naupactus near the entrance, and 
Peg at the bottom, of the Corinthian gulph, they commanded its na- 
vi gation. With the general view, apparently, to protect their allies, 
moleſt their enemies, and extend their authority and influence, as op- 
partunity might offer, a thouſand Athenian ſoldiers were put aboard 


the ſquadron lying at Pegæ, and the command was committed to 


Pericles. Croſſing the gulph, Pericles debarked his force on the ter- 
ritory of Sicyon; and the Sicyonians quitting their walls to protect 


their fields, he gave them battle and defeated them. Then tak ing 


aboard a reinforcement of Achaians, he proceeded to the Acarnanian 

coaſt, and after an ynſucceſsful attempt upon CEniadz, but not without 
a large collection of booty, always a great object of ancient warfare, | 
he conducted his * home. 
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SBCTION IV. 


| Change i in the A ES. 55 Recall of Cimon : Tru yuce of” bee 
ears with: Peloponneſus. Expedition to Cyprus under Cimon ; death» 
I Cimon, Contention of parties. in Athens, and change in the admi-. 


nifiration.. Sacred Wwar.. 


x CHANGE inſued in the domeſtic politics of Athens, of the: 
motives to which we are not informed by hiſtorians ; but its effects, 
which were important and extenſive, inable us, with the aſſiſtance 
of the known eireumſtances of the times, in-ſome degree to diſcover 
them A reconciliation: took place between the leaders of. the de- 

ratical and the ariſtocratical parties; and Pericles himſelf propoſed 
to the aflembly of the people a decree for the recall of Cimon, after 
the expiration of only five years of the term of his baniſhment. An. 
anecdote reported by Plutarch, if true in all its circumſtances, would 
powerfully forward this meaſure. When the Athenian forces marched. 
to meet the Lacedæmonian army at Tanagra, Cimon met them where 
they paſſed the Attic border; and; the law of his exile not abſolutely 
forbidding, deſired to join the troops of his ward as a volunteer. His 
requeſt however was denied, and he was ordered to quit the camp; 
but before he departed he had opportunity to communicate with his 
friends among the troops, whom he exhorted earneſtly to prove, by 
their behavior 1 in- the battle to inſue, the falſchood of the charge 1 in 
which they were in fore degree involved with him. Accordingly a: 
band of a hundred pledged tfiemſelves to one another not to fly; and 
when the army was routed; they continued to fight around the panoply 
of Cimon, which: they had carried:i into the field as their banner, till! 


0 The: account of Peet the only writer to refer as a ſtandard for WO TRE DIP e ie in 


from whom ue have ny detail upon the ſub- formation. Compare the accounts of the Battle 


jet, is unſatisfactory in- itfelf, and ill aceords- of Tanagra and its conſequences, in Plutarch's 
with the courſe of events marked in the ſum- lives of Cimon and Pericles, with the 107th to 


. : chaſe ther Tachchapier of the firfWbookof Thucydides,.. 
| they- 
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they were killed to a man. This was the moſt powerful of all oratory ;\- - 
none would any more be per ſuaded that Cimon, or the friends of 
Cimon, were enemies to their country. Meanwhile the men in power 
had a moſt arduous office to fuſtain; the adminiſtration of what has 
been called an empire; but an empire without any regular conſtitu- 
tion; held togecher partly by force, partly by accidental circumſtances; $ 
the capricious populace of Athens being the ſoverelgn, while A large 
majority of the principal men were in oppoſition; ; anda. war was to 
be conducted againſt a confederacy, whole land-force far exceeded 
theirs, The very conqueſts, already made, moreover diſtreſſed them; 
they were at a loſs for means to keep what they had acquired. At 
the ſame time they. knew that the moſt powerful of the enemies of 
the republic, the Lacedzmonians and Corinthians, would be highly 
ayerſe to any negotiation with them, but would readily treat with 
| their opponents of the ariſtocratical party, and particularly with Cimon. 
Theſe ſeem to have been the conſiderations that led the party in power | 
B.C. 4 53. to the accommodation. And they were not deceived in their views; 
OL 81 3. for a ceflation of hoſtilities preſently followed the reſtoration of Cimon 


to a leading ſituation in the commonwealth. To reconcile all 1 in- 
f tereſts however, where ſo many were concerned, would not be an eaſy 
| Thucyd. I. i. bulineſs. Three years of intermitted war elapſed before any treaty 
B. C. 450. with the Peloponneſian confederacy could be brought to a coneluſion; 
Ol. 82 1. and then nothing more was effected than a truce for five years. | | 
. large a proportion of the Athenian people had now been f 
long. accuſtomed to ſubſiſt by war, whether from pay or from plunder, 
that the ceſſation of hoſtilities filled the city with a very inconvenient * 
number of men little diſpoſed, and moſt of them little able, to . 
a comfortable livelihood. by peaceable induſtry; ; all however proud of 
the dignity of Athenian citizens, proud of their ſervices to their 
country, and ready to claim ſupport and reward ſuitable to that ima- - 
ginary dignity and to thoſe ſervices which they would not eſtimate. - 
below their worth. The inconvenience, or at leaſt ſome degree of . 
it, was common among the Grecian ſtates z ; and the ordinary reſource, . 
A | e 
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particularly of the powerful, was to ſend out colonies. Accordingly. 


Pericles, being appointed to the command of a ſquadron of fifty 
trireme galleys, convoyed a thouſand Athenian citizens to the Thracian 


Cherſoneſe, and divided the lands of that rich peninſula among them. 


Tolmides conducted an equal number, whether of Athenians to N axus, 
or of Naxians to Eybcea, does not clearly appear. 


But ſuch was become the conſtitution of the 3 com- 
monwealth, ſuch the temper of the people, and ſuch: the conſequent 


difficulties -to be. .contended with in the endeavor to preſerve quiet 


at; home, that, as ſoon as preſent peace was eſtabliſhed by the con- 
cluſion of the five years truce,” Cimon determined to turn the ſpirit 
of enterprize once more toward foreign conqueſt; and exertion againſt 
the common enemy; in the hope ſo to prevent brooding faction 


at Athens, and brooding war within Greece. With this view he 


reſumed the purpoſe of adding Cyprus to that dominion, which, | 
under the title of een the Athenian commonwealth held 


over ſo large a portion of the Greek nation. A fleet of two hundred 
trireme galleys was equipped, of which himſelf took the command. 
At the requeſt of Amy rtæus, chief of the Egyptians of the marſhes, 
who ſtill maintained the war againſt Perſia, he detached ſixty to 
Egypt; having in view, apparently, to diſtract the attention of the 
Perſian government, and perhe ps to collect ſome booty, rather than 


to purſue any romantic idea of conqueſt there. With his remaining 
force he laid ſiege to Citium in Cyprus; but in the camp before that 
place, to the great misfortune of Athens and of Greece, he died. 
Foreſeeing, it is ſaid, both his own end, and the neceſſity of abandon- 


ing the enterprize, which, as we learn from Thucydides, aroſe im- 
mediately from want of proviſions, he gave ſuitable directions to 


5 3 ſe in truſt about him, With a req̃uiſition that his death ſhould be 


concealed, and orders ſtill iflued in his name as if he was living. 


In failing by Salamis the fleet was attacked by the Perſian fleet, com- 


poſed of ſquadrons from Phenicia, Cilicia, and Cyprus, which it 
defeated. The army, * up its camp before Citjumy and march<- 
Vor. Il. 5 F 


ing — 


Thucyd. I. i. 
e. 113. 
Diod. 1. xii. 
e. 3. | 
Plut. vit. 
Cim; 


. 449. 
Ol. 82 4 
Ann. Thucg 


Plut. ut ſup. 


Thucyd. 
ut ſup. 
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ing * the coalt' th meet the fleet at a more commodious place for 
imbarkation; was alſo attacked, and alſo gained the victory. Imbark- 


ing then without' moleſtation; and being Joined by the ſquadron from 
Egypt, the whole armament returned to Attica. The relics of Cimon, 
carried to: Athens, were buried there; and A magnificent monument 


was erected to his memory, which remained, with 8 name ht 15 


Cimoneia, to/Platarch's tine 

Great as the military dus as of Cimon was, bis e his in- 
tegrity, his moderation, his conciliating: temper, and the influence 
which inabled him to lead his felloweountrymen in the paths of 
wiſdom, integrity, and moderation, were found to be the qualities for 
whieh his loſs was moſt to be regretted. Others could command flects 


and armies, but others could not equally divert the military ſpirit of 


Greece from vivil feud and domeſtic war. After Cimon; fays Plutarch, 
for a long time, nothing great was done, or even attempted againiſt 
the barbarians 3 but the Greeks' turned their arms againſt one another, 


to the great W of Perſia, and to the! . N 3 | 


Greece. 2 45 { }C3 * J 
White une lived, Parkes was I OP to * 1 0 

in the Athenian- commonwealth : when that great man was gone, a2 

concurrenee of eite urmſtances tended to make him the furſt, The 


ariſtocratical party however, of which Cimon had been the head, 
oppoſed him. Juſtly deſirous to reſtore the wounded conſtitution, 


yet ſtill more anxious to recover their own loſt importance, and 
firongly tioctureil with that thort-ſighted jealouſy and narrow policy 
which are fo much of the eſſence of party - ſpirit, the ariſtocratical 


chiefs ili brooked the aſoendancy rather naturally adhering to the ſu- 


perior abilities of Pericles, than aſſumed by himfelf. They would 
have one of their own party at the head of public affairs; and cir- 


cumſtances poimted out Thucydides, | fon of Melcſias, brother-in-law 


of-Cimon, for their Rader. Thucydides, was à man of very reſpect- 
able character, nod without reputation ſor realitary talents, but more 
known as an. experienced ſtateſman, and an, able, ſpeaker 3 and, but 


> for 
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for the ſtimulation of party · connections he was apparently di ſpoſed to 
moderation in polities. But party - ſpirit and the importuuity of. rhoſe 
about him urging, Thueydides ſot himſelf upon all occaſions, to op- 
poſo Perieles; who was. thus: reduced to the. neceſſny pf either ſe- 
deding from public buſineſs, and ſa abandoning his political friends, or 
of puſhing his intereſt, with the domdcratical party againſt the ariſto- 
eraoy.'. & was of oratory inſured ; of the particulars of which we have 
tele information. . We. are tald chat it laſted long, but not with any 
certainty bow long; nor how farb or in what inſtances prinelpally it 
affecteil public meaſures. The collateral tight however afforded, by 
the politieab events which mann. ae gallen r 
r idea · on the ſubject. n 2100497 i 
In the very next year after the 3 ol 9 we find Porieles 
in 4, command indicating that He had already acquired + ſuperiority, 
Which was for the time decifive. The change inſuing in the admi- 
niſtratibn of Athens portended nothing, poageful to Greece : for ſuch 
was the friendly connection of the ariſtocratical party with the Spartan 
_ goverment; that it was nereflary for Pericles and his adherents to 
guard againſt the Lacedæmoniaus as their perſonal. enemies, by keep- 
ing alive the diſpoſition in the people to be jealous of them as the na- 


- tural enemies of the republic. In the internal quiet alſo, which La- 


cedæmon had now been ſome time injoying, as ſtrength returned am- 
bition revived ; and'the Spartan governineiit Having leiſure to look to 


107 


Plur. vit. 
Peric. 


B. C. 448. 
OL 27.“ 


the affairs of their neighbors, opportunity only was wanting to inter- 


fere again amon them, and aflert the ancient claim of Sparta to be 
ſupreme ROS: of Greece. Such opportunity the divided ſtate and 
uncertain conſtitution of the nation quickly afforded.” A diſpute 
ariſing between the Delphian citizens and the other Phocians, about 
the poſſeſſion of the temple of Delphi and the preſidency over the 
ſaered ceremonies, the Lacedzmouians togk upon themſelves to-deeide 


the cauſe ; and ſending a military force into Phocis, they put the 


Thacyd. 1. i. 
g. 112. 
Plut. vir, 
Peric. 


5 | Delphians it in poſſeſſion of the temple. In gratitude for this favor the 


W paſſed a decree, granting to Lacedzmon the honors of the 


ES promanteia, 


3 
3 
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promanteia, or precedency in the conſultation; of the oracle; and they 
eauſed it to be ingraved on the forehead of a brazen ſtatue of a wolf 
eonſecrated in the temple. It would not be difficult to excite indig- 
nation among the Athenian people at ſuch an arbitrary exertion of au- 
thority by the Lacedzmonians, in what was eſteemed, beyond all 
things, a common concern of the Greek nation; but, in the preſent 
inſtance, i it appeared particularly infulting and i injurious to Athens, 
fince Phocis was among its allies. | An army, under the command 
of Perieles, was therefore ordered into Phocis. The Lacedzmonian 


| troops being gone, | the Delphians were obliged to ſubmit: the ſi. 


premacy of the temple and its appendages was again committed to 


the Phocian people, who immediately paſſed a decree giving the 


promanteia to Athens, and cauſed it to be ingraved on the ſide of 
the ſame brazen wolf whoſe forehead bore the decree of the Delphian 


eitizens in favor of Lacedæmon. It does not appear that the Lace- 
dæmonians took any immediate meaſures to revenge this inſult ; 05 f 
bably being deterred, or perhaps effectually prevented, by the 'co 

mand which, through their poſſeſſion of the Megarian 8 o the 
Auer held of the 1 nur of che Arnis, k oi bs 
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Arden, at the ft of its greatheſs ; - weak N the EO POM | 


of its conſtitution * *- Attempt” of Pericles to improve the conſtitution. 
Revolt. in Bæotia; battle of Coraneia : revolt of E ubea.: revolt 
of Megara: pgs of Attica by the Fc ac Tr ruce r 1 


ears. END — — 
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WE may fix upon tis point as ic era of the moſt exrviifive- 
power, if not of the greateſt glory of the Athenian commonwealth. 
On the continent * ee it commanded Megatis,. , Locris, : 

„ e 


we 
ff 
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Phocis, and the territory of Naupactus. In W 


* 
an: 


Athenian garriſon held Trœzen; ;  Athenian- influence governed all 


Achaia, properly ſo called; and even Argos was but a ſubordinate 


ally. The large and fruitful iſtand of Eubcea, ſeparated only by a 


narrow ſtrait, had long been an appendage of Attica; and all the 
other iſlands of the Ægean ſea; except Melus and Thera and part 


of Crete, moſt of the Grecian: cities of Aſia Minor, and all thoſt 


of Thrace, the Helleſpont, and the Propontis, acknowleged the 
ſovereignty of the Athenian people. Had Athens had a govern- 
ment ſo conſtituted as to be capable of a wiſe and ſteddy adminiſtration, 


men were not wanting, qualified by abilities and by information, 


to direct the buſineſs of an empire. But, of all forms of government, 
democracy is not only the moſt capricious, but the moſt ſelfiſh. The 


Athenians were jealous in the higheſt degree of communicating. 


the rights of Athenian citizens; and the policy employed, dotderer 


in the exiſting circumſtances neceſſary, to hold ſuch extenſive and: 
populous territories under ſubjection to one little ſtate, conſiſtin 8 


of leſs than thirty thouſand families, was execrable. To coerce 


all by the force of its native military was impoſſi ible. The fuperiority 


of its navy gave ſome facility for the command of the iſlands. But 


the general policy- for maintaining ſovereignty, was founded on. 


that diviſion into parties, almoſt: Ser erally pervading the Grecian. 
commonwealths, to which we have ſo often Had occaſion to advert. 


In the ordinary courſe of things, when, after a critical conteſt in 
any republic, the ariſtocratical party prevailed, they expelled only 


the leaders of the lower people; with a few of the more turbulent of 
their followers, whom they ſometimes ſold into foreign countries 


for ſlaves ;: and the reſt they held under. a ſevere ſubjection. But 
if the demoeratical party obtained the ſuperiority, they often expelled 


all the men of rank and property, and ſhared among themſelves 


their houſes, eſtates, flaves, and whatever other effects they could 


ſeize. In both caſes numerous executions. were ordinary. Some 
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few. Grecian republics were better conſtituted. | At Lacedæmon the 
active powers of government were in the hands of à few; but, 
through, a balancing weight eſtabliſhed. upon; juſt principles, liberty 


and ſecurity, under equal law, were extended to all, So ſtill at 
Athens, tho the great legal checks, which, ſecured the balance of 


the conſtitution;; were nearly deſtroyed, yet the motions of a, govern- 


ment eſtabliſhed through - all its parts upon wiſe principles, held 
their uſual courſe; the rich and the, noble, tho often ſaverely 


oppreſſed, retained nevertheleſs. much of that iufluence which, under 


every regular government, will adhere to nobility. and riches; and 
common right, ably. defined, was ſecured by an adminiſtration af 
juriſprudenee wiſely, conſtituted, againſt enen but the areal 
will of the aflembled people. 


But the Athenian. empire, for foi wee 1 now call; its bene 


republies of which it conſiſted, . not oven Athens: itfelf,; had a ptoper 
intereſt in the proſperity. of all: on the contrarys, it Was nedeſſary 
to Athens to keep every one from floriſhing ta much. The 


capacious mind of Pericles had, according to Plutarch, coneeived 
an idea of an improved conſtitution. for the Athenian empire; or 


rather for all Greece; and he even attempted to. carry it inte ener 
eution. His purpoſe was to form, of the ſeveral little; ſlates, ene 
great commonwealth, of which Athens ſhould: be the capital. Afraid, 
however, of exciting. jealouſy by the direct avowal, of an intention 
to innovate in political matters, he made a pretext, ol ſome old circum- 


ſtances affecting religion; the only point in, which the ſaveral 
| members of the Greek nation univerſally claimed to have a: comman 


intereſt. He accordingly propoſed a decree to the Athenian, people, 
and it was carried, for ſending miniſters to every Grecian. ſtats of 
Europe and Afi a, to invite all, from the moſt powerful to the: moſt 


inſignificant, to ſend deputies to Athens, who ſhould form a general 
councit of the nation: and. the buſineſs. urged, as requiring 


ich a. 


meeting, was, firſt, to inquire concerning the tetaples whicl had 


been 
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been deſtroyed by the birtariand and abr yet reſtored, and concerning 
- ſacrifices vowed for che ſafety of Greece and not yet performed: 


and then, to conſult concerning meaſures to be at all times taken for 
the fecurity vf the Grecian fers, and for the preſervation of peace 


| between the ſeveral fates which compoſed the Greek nation. The 
navat queſtion gave che pretence for Athens to take the lead in — 


bufineſs'; the queſtion concerning religion and the prepoſing of 
peace as the ultimate purpoſe, were caleulated to obviate jealouſy, or 
to make that jealouſy appear unreaſonable Which it was. foreſeen: 


would afiſe ; eſpecially in Sparta. The pride, however, of the Pelo- 


Ponnefians in general, the particular oppoſition of Lacedæmon, and 


various little jealouſies among the other republics, raiſed ſo many 
difficulties that this noble project totally miſearried, and Pericles was re- 
duced to the neceffity of adhering to the former wretched policy of 
Grecian ſtates for maintaining ther authority over their dependencies. 


Throughout Greece, as we have ſeen, Lacedzmon- was the 


patroneſs of oligarchy, Athens of dernocracy. When a ſtruggle be- 

tween the two parties, in any republic, came to a erifis, ee 
was commonly made to one or both of thoſe ſtates; and this had 
been a principal fource of their power. ' In all the many republics: 


therefore, where Athenian irfluence now extended, a form of govern- 


ment was eſtabliſhed, tending at leaft to democracy; and the power 
of the democratical party, and more particularly thie welfare of its 


chiefs, depending upon their connection. with Athens, they wete 


themſelves the garriſon to hold theit fate inobedicnce to the Atlienian 
eonomw ral. In tlie newly acquired dependencies, Breotia and: 
the reſt, that had been done under the authority-and'with-che ſupport: 
ef the Athenian government, Which was frequently done without 
eh interference, where, without any foreign aſſiſtanee, the demo- 
eratical party gained the ſuperiority; numbers of the noble and: 
wealthy, with their moſt. forward” adherents, were baniſhed; the: 


partizans of democracy, raiſed to power and riches under ther 5 
patronage of Athens, became thus, throu gh intereſt, attacked: . 


Athens 37 


111 


Plat. Menex. 
Pp · 242+ t. 11. 


Thueyd. I. i. who had been baniſhed in conſequence of the Athenian conqueſt, made 


c. 113. 


Diod. I. xii. 


c. 6. 
Plut. vit. 
Pericl. 


B. C. 447. 


Ol. 83 2. 


determined enemies. 


* 
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Crap. XIII. 
Athens: : "i would. conſider their baniſhed: fellowcitizens, to whoſe. 


authority they had ſucceeded, whoſe. honors they; bore, and whoſe 
_ houſes and eſtates they poſſeſſed, as their moſt dangerous and moſt 


Hence what has been called by later writers the 
conqueſt. of Bœotia by Myronides, - We; find denominated, by cotem- 


potaries, the deliverance of the country and the eſtabliſhment of 


its freedom. On this pretence the Athenians killed i 1n that expedition 


ed ſince: thoſe who fell in the Perſian invaſion. © : 
Through ſuch circumſtances Greece always ſwarmed with exiles; 3 
nun thoſe unhappy men were perpetually on the watch for opportunities 


were neck with a public funeral, and they were the firſt ſo bonor- 


to effectuate a revolution, which might reſtore them to their country. 


The impoſſibility of exact diſcrimination always left them ſome 
friends in their reſpective cities; and thus the foundation of ſedition 
was ever ready. We ate not informed by what means, but thoſe 


themſelves maſters of Orchomenus, Chæroneia, and ſome ſmaller 
towns of Bœotia. Hopeleſs of being permitted to retain quiet 


poſſeſſion, neceſſity. not leſs than inclination | incited them to puſh: 
for farther advantages, by hoſtile exertion againſt the neighborin 8 


country. The Athenian government prepared an army to reduce 
them, compoſed chiefly of allies, with only one thouſand heavy- 
armed Athenians. Tolmides, already renowned for, his atchieyements 
in the circumnavigation. of Peloponneſus, Was appointed to the com- 
mand. Apparently the party of Thucydides had been gaining 


ground, and Tolmides was of that party; for Pericles, as Plutarch 


informs us, diſapproved the appointment of Tolmides, and augured 
Chæroneia was however taken, thoſe men 
of the beſt families and principal influence in Bœotia, who had held 
it, were condemned to ſlavery, and a garriſon was put in the Pace: ; 
Exiles THe from various 2 85 Bœotians and others“ „ 


ill of the expedition. 


10 01 ere Bard, OY xa, os 40 rama. I bueyd. We want information who | 
all the others were. r 1 


KN 
4 
= 4 


afſembled 


— 
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afſembled in large numbers at Orchomenus : and the Locrians, who, 
by timely ſubmiſſion and. giving hoſtages, had prevented any expul- 
fion of their people, joined them with their whole ſtrength. A power- 
ful army, thus collected, attacked the Athenian forces near Coroneia, 
as they were returning toward Attica. Tolmides was killed, his 
army was. completely 2 and n e OY Athenians 
was made priſoner.. nat, 1 

The conſequence of this: mi d 18 ane . m Mülanerb 
&] an: inherent weakneſs in the government of the little Grecian re- 
publics, which was not leſſened at Athens by the extent of its com. 
mand. Few Athenian families were wholly unintereſted in the 
priſonegs taken at Coroneia; and the adtniniſtration found. themſelves 
neceſſitated to ſacrifice public advantage to private feelings. There 
were however other. corroboratin g induęements to the meaſure which: 
followed; for the Bœotiaus, now. ſtrong of ' themſelves; would not 
long want aſſiſtance from Peloponneſus. At. the ſame time therefore 
to gratify the people with the recovery of their. captive relations 
and friends, and to prevent, as far as poſſible, a-.combination of 
enemies which might. indanger the remaining dependencies of the 
commonwealth, the Athenian uniſtration haſtily concluded a treaty 
with the Bceotians ; ;. according to which they evacuated. immediately 
whatever they ſtill held in Bœotia, and ſurrendered all claim upon that 
rich bordering x province; apparently the moſt deſirable: of WM red 
additions to the Athenian dominion. © 


The eyent proved the prudence of . to wen 3 
difadvantageous conditions; for even thus the apprehended evils were . 
not intirely avoided: The ſucceſs of tlie Reeotians had incouraged * = 
others to follow their: example. Eubcea, the neareſt” of the-tranſ- - B. 2 4 462 
marine dependencies of Athens, and the moſt important, revolted. Ol. 83 2*. 
An army was quickly tranſported” thither under the command, of Nee 


5114. 
25 Dioderus ap the revolt. of Megara! in 8 1 jut as -Perides bad n Piod. *1. xiie- 

the firſt year of the 83& Olympiad, the battle his forces in . Eubcea, to ſupprefs the revolt c. 5. & 7. 

of Coroneia in the ſecond, and the revolt of there; Which happened, he ſays, not long 

Eubœa in the third. But Thucydides aſſerts aftzr the concluſion of the treaty with the 

expreſaly, that the news of the revolt of * that followed the battle of Coroneia. 


Vor. II. .” | Pericles;., 
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Pericles, but was ſcarcely debarked when intelligence arrived, that 
the Megarians, having renewed their connection with Corinth, had 
riſen upon the Athenian garriſon in Megara, overpowered it, and put 


_ all to the ford, except thoſe whO could make their retreat good into 


Niſza; and this information was quickly followed by the ftill more 
alarming news, that the Lacedzmanians were preparing for au 
invaſion of Attica with the whole force of their confedemey. The 
death of 'Folmidgs; and the diftrefs-of the commonwealth, concurred 
to put all the powers of government into the hands of Pericles. 


That able ſtateſman and general inmediately led back his forces 


from Eubcea, defeated the Megarians, with their allies, who raſhly 
attempted to protect their fields againſt his ravages, aud e gt 
chranto confine themſelves within their wall? 
The Felepenge Ban invafion did not take place ein the following 
Grikg'”; * Avery formidable army was then put under the command. 
nominally. of Pleiftoinag ſon of the late general and regent Paufanias, 


and king by the premature death of his couſin Pleiſtarchus ſon 


of the renowned Leonidas; but Pleiffoinax being yet : A youth, Clean- 
dridas was appointed, by public authority, the adviſer and director 


of his inexperience. Under their joint orders, the army entered 


Attica, ravaged the Thriafian plain, and incamped near Eleuſis. Pericles, 
with the whole force of Athens, took a ſtation overagainſt them : ; 
'but, conſideting chat a battle loſt might 1 in thoſe cireumſtances be 
fatal to the commonwealth, and delay, the ordinary reſource” of 
defenſive war, would indan ger. all its dependencies, he had recourſe 
to policy ; and, it was commonly ſuppoſed, ſucceeded in an attempt 


Thucyd. I. j. to bribe Cleandridas. Without any apparent cauſe, the Peloponne- 


7 114. N 
il. C. 21 
Plut. vit. 
Peric. Fa 


well determined. , Ann, Fu. eo ann, 445. 


n fian army retreated into the peninſula ; and the allies were diſmiſſed, 
as if the purpoſe of the expedition had been accompliſhed, Such: 
46 diflatisfaCtion aroſe 3 in conſequence i in Lacedæmon, that Cleandridas 


- 


e Thus Doduell, upon a compariſon of authorities and cceuniſtance, has apparently 
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two alarm and fled, In his abfetice capital 'condemnnation was pro- 
nouncedagainft him; and the king hiinſelf being called into judgement, . 
x ſine was ĩimpoſed upon him, to ſuch an amount, that, being unable 
to diſcharge ĩtꝭ he alſo · quitted his country. Pericles, in the uſual e 
report of the expences-of- his command, ſtated ten talents as employed 
for w neceffary: purpoſe, vuhout expreſſing what. Secret-ſervice 
money was not, it ſeems, commonly allowed to the Athenian: 
generals; ; and'it is mentioned as an.inſtance of ſingular confidence 
in Pericles, that the Ackenian” ee gant . artiele. e 
r ee en 309K f 

The Peloporineſian n beng debe prime! Weir badet ted Thucyd. . 
nis forecs into Fuboen, and quickly reduced the Whole iffand- The © 4 
Hiſtiaans were expelled; and their territory was apportioned along 
| Athenian families; who, according to the uftal method of the Greeks, . 
berame the. garrifon,. while, their Thves cuftib rated” the lands. The 
reſt of the Eubceans were admitted to a capitulation, by which their- 
eſtates and the municipal adminiſtration of their towns were e preſerved: 

to them. 

Tue experienced iuſceuruy of that. 3 which tho Athenian Tiueyd. 1 3... 
1 held over ſo many. ofher little republics, now induced their Diod? 1. xii 
leaders to ſeck an accommodation with the Peloponneſians. Callias f 3 | 
and Chares were, according to Diodorns, . the managers of the 1 treaty, Pero. 
on the part of the Athenians; and, before thie end of the winter aſter Aan. Thues 
the invaſion of Attica, a truce was concluded for the term of thirty 1 bouts. 
years. The- conditions, which remain reported by the hiſtorian 
Thucydides, appear very diſadvantageous to. Athens. Bœotia was 
already loſt; the city of Megara Was loſt; but the Athenians yet 
| held the Megarian ports of Niſæa and Pegæ; they had ſtill a garriſon 
in the Peloponneſia zan; city of Trœzen; and the Peloponneſian pro- 
vince of Achaia was in their intereſt: All theſe were given up. 
uch cdnceflions, without any equivalent, ſufficiently mark the ſenſe 
which che Athenian adminiſtration had of the tottering fabric. of the 


"i" 8 empire, | 


K —— 
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empire, and of the neceſſity; for the leiſure of peace toreonfirin that 
command which remained to the commbri wealth, over ſo many 
iſlands and ſo many tranſmarine ſtates and colonies! It may be pro- 
per to obſerve chat by giving up Athaia, muſt apparently be under- 
ſtood that the Atheniaus reſtricted themſelves by the treaty from 
interfering in the affairs of that province, f in conſequence of which 
the Lacedzmonians, by belle h would eſtabliſh. their 
oven intereſt there ek Ny 
I The train of diſtreſſing . that felddwed 88 defeat of 3 
Tol mides, concurred with the various ſucceſſes of the new general, 
- to ruin the, -ariſtocratical intereſt. at Athens; and, the oppoſite 
Ain tereſt obtaining a deciſive ſuperiority in the popular aſſembly, 
| Thucydides, ſon of Meleſias, the head of the ariſtocratical party, 
Was baniſhed by oſtraciſm. Thus the opening was made for Pericles 
to acquire that abſolute ſway over the Athenian commonwealth. 
* and its dependencies which he held with little interruption till his 
death, and which ove occaſion to Cicero to intitle him Prince of 


Greece. Pac 0 


| 12 Quz fuerit illa Achaia, juxta cum igna- 

riſſimis 3 ignoro. Nam de tota provincia que 
Achaia dicitur, locum intelligere, abſurdum 

foret. Not. 5. c. 215. I. i. Thuc. ed. Duk. 

II muſt \confeſs I am at a loſs to gueſs at the 
difficulty. If any, could ariſe upon the 


it ap appears fully les by what 3 3 | 


follows. See c. 3. b. 1. c. 9. b. 2, and 
c. 21. b. 4. On the contrary, the fancy of 
Palmer and Hudſon, that an -obſcure Corin- 
thian ſettlement in Ætolia, of the name of 
Chalcis, Was intended, appears _y_ wild. | 
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Ir E N 81 now reſted ſix years, uningaged in any hoſtilities; 
a longer interval of perfect peace than ſhe had before known 
in aboye forty years lapſed. ſince ſhe roſe from her aſhes after 
the P Perſian, invaſion. It is a wonderful and ſingular phenomenon 
in the hiſtory of .mankind, too little accounted for by anything re. 
corded by ancient, or ed by modern writers, that, during this 

period of turbulence, in a little commonwealth whoſe whole population 
in free ſubjects amounted ſcarcely: to thirty: thouſand families, art, ſci- 
ence, fine, taſte, and politeneſs, ſhould have. riſen to that perfection 
which has made Athens the miſtreſs. of the world. through all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Some ſciences have indeed been carried higher i in mo- 

dern times, and art has put forth new branches, of which ſome have 
given new helps to ſcience: but Athens, in that age, reached a per- 
fection of taſte that no country hath ſince ſurpaſſed ; but on the con- 

trary all have looked up to, as a polar ſtar, by which, after ſinking 1 in 

0 RES nn taſte 5 been e in its s reſident) to . 
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Plat. Alcib. i. 
118. t. ii. 
lut. vit. 

Peric. 


Plat. Menex, 
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wi the obſervation of -which will probably ever be the ſureſt . 


vative againſt its future corruption and decay. 


Much of theſe cireumſtances of glory to Athens, and wy improvement, 


fince ſo extenſively ſpred over the world, was owing to Pericles. 
Peiſiſtratus had nouriſhed the infancy of Attic genius, Pericles brought: 


it to maturity. In the age of Peiſiſtratus books were ſcarcely kiiown, 


ſcience was vague, and act ſtill rude. But, during the turbulent period: 
which intervened, things had been ſo wonderfully prepared that, in the 
age of Pericles, ſcience and every polite art waited, as it were, only 
his magic touch to exhibit; them to the world in meridian ſplendor. 
The philoſoper Anaxagoras of Clazomens, whoſe force of underſtand- 
ing and extent of feienee acquired him the appellation of che Intel- 
lect, had been the tutor of the/youth of Pericles, aud was the friend 
of his riper years. Among thoſe with whom Perieles chiefly con- 
verſed was alſo the Athenian Pheidias, in whom, with 4 capacity 
for every ſcience, was united the ſublimeſt genius for the fine arts, 
which he profeffed; and amor, who, profeffing only mufic, was 
eſteemed the ableſt ſpeculative politiriam that the world had ferro: 
duced. Nor muſt the celebrated Aſpaſia be omitted in tlie enumeratior 


bf thofe to whom Pericles was indebted for the cultivation of his mind; 


ſince we have it on the authority of Plato, that Socrates hirn ſelf ac. 
knowleged wh have POET BO the inſtru8ion of chat Oy. 5 
woman n N 
* wilk not be che Pet here to nig ebe e ese y mote 
am upon the arts and'knowleye; of the age of Pericles ; yet it may 


9 be requiſite to adverr to one point in which a great change Had taker. 


place fince the age Which Homer Has deſcribed: The political" ir- 
cumſtances of Greece, - and particulatly of Athens, had contributed. 
much to exetade women ef rank from general ſociety; The tarbu- 
tence to which every commonwealth wws-continually lable-from the 
contentions of faction, made it often; unfafe; or at leaſti unpltaſant for 


them to go abroad. But in demdocraeies their fituation was r 


untoward. That form of government compelled the men to aſſociate 
| Vu. | ea all 
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al with all. The general aſſembiy neoeſſarily called all together 3 


and the vote of the meankſt citizen being there of equal value' with 
that of the higheſt, the more numerous body of the pdor was always 


formidable to the wealthy ftw. Hence followed the utmoſt conde- 
ſcenſion from the; rich to the multitude; and not only to the cob 


ſought houors or commands, and often even to thoſe ho only deſired. 


lected multitude, but at all times to every individual. To thoſe who 


119 


ſecurity for their property,” it was neceflary, not only to meet them 
upon a footing of equality in the general aſſembly, but to aſſociate 


with them in the gymnaſia and the porticoes. The ladies, to avoid 
a ſociety which their fathers and huſbands could not avoid; lived 
With their female flaves, ſnut up within a part of the houſe appro- 

| pridted to them, afficiating little with one another, and ſcarcely at al 


with the men, even their neareſt relations, and ſeldom appearing in 
public but at thoſe: religious feſtivals, in which ancient cuſtom pre- 


ſetibed that tlie women ſhould bear à part. Hence the education of 
the Grecian ladies in general, and particularly the Athenian, was 


ſcarcely above that of their ſlaves; and, as we find them exhibines 
in lively picture in the little: treatiſe upon domeſtic economy remain- 
ing to us from nan, ppl were Fey uninftraftcd Trad 
and unformed manners. 


To the deficiencies to which + women of 2 were thus con- 


denined; by. cuſtom derived chiefly from the political circumſtances 


of the country, was owing that comparative ſuperiority through 
' which ſome of the Grecian'courtezans attained: extraordinary renown. 


Carefully inſtructed in every elegant accompliſhment, | and, from 


early. years, accuſtomed to converſe among men, and even men of the 


bigheſt rank and moſt improved talents, if they poſſeſſed underſtand- 
ing it became cultivated; and to their houſes men reſorted, not 


merely in the low purſuit of ſenſyal pleaſure, but to injoy, often in | 
the moſt poliſhed company, the charms of female conyerſation, 


which, with women of rank and character, was totally forbidden. 
Hape at the t time of the eg e under Xerxes, the influence of the 
| Mileſian 


Plut. vit. 
Per ic 0 
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Mileſian courtezan Thera l is ſaid to have a more than one 
| 7 5 ; Grecian. city in the Perſian intereſt; and the ſame nn Was 
| afterward: raiſed to the throne of Theflaly.* ee 2 485.3 
Aſpaſia was alſo a Mileſian, the daughter of Aha * bor her 
celebrity has preſerved her father's name, With uncommon beauty 8 
were joined in Aſpafia ſtill more uncommon talents; and, with a mind 55 
6 © the moſt cultivated, manners ſo decent; that, 1n her more advanced - 
years, not only Socrates profeſſed to have learned eloquence from her, 
= but, as Plutarch relates, the ladies of Athens uſed to accompany their 
5 huſbands to her houſe for the inſtruction of her converſation. Pericles 
became her paſſionate admirer, and ſhe attached herſelf to him while 
| e he lived; according to Plutarch he divorced his wife, with whom he 
had lived on ill terms, to marry her. We are informed on highen 
Plat. Menon. authority, that he was not fortunate in his, family, his ſons being 
E Ad. . mentioned by Plato as youths of mean underſtanding... After he wag 
v. 218, t. ij. once firmly eſtabliſhed at the head of the Athenian adminiſtration, he 


paſſed his little leiſure from public. buſineſs: moſtly in company with 
Aſpaſia and a few ſelect friends; avoiding chat extenſtve ſociety in 


which the Athenians i in general delighted, and ſeldom ſeen by the peo- 
ple but in the exerciſe of ame public office, or ſpeaking ih the general aſ- 
ſembly; a reſerve perhapsasadvanta geous to him, as the centrary conduct 
| - was neceſſary to the ambitious who were yet but aſpiring at greatneſs, 
= 7 or to the wealthy without r . ſet: wands 15 theip 
| | property. .- | I 8 
| | Policy united th We ae to Aden tee to . 
nize the arts, and call forth their fineſt productions for the admiration 
3 and delight of the Athenian people. The Athenian people were the 
deſpotic ſovereigr; Pericles the favorite and miniſter; whoſe bufi- 
| neſs it was to indulge the ſovereign's eaprices that he might direct 
| their meaſures; and lie had the ſkill often to direct even their ca- 
prices. That fine taſte which He poſſeſſed eminently, Was in fome 
degree general among the Athenians ; and the gratification” of that 
fe taſte was one mean * which he retained his influence. Works 
| | were 
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were undertaken, according to the expreſſic on of Plutarch, in hole 


time they ſtill remained perfect, br ſtüpendous magnitude," ald i in 
| form and grace inimitable ; * all CaſCulared for The Keck Mike or | 


petit of 125 appt: 4 under him matly architects and artiſts 
were employed, whoſe r merit intitled' them to fame with poſterity, and 
of whoſe works (fuck is the hardneſs of the Artic matble, their prin- 
eipal material, and the purity of the Attic atmoſphere) relics which 
have eſcaped the violence of men, ſtill after the lapſe of more than 
two o thoufand years, exhibit all the es of defign, and even "oy 
_ workmanſhip, + which earned that „ a e te 
is Meanwhile Phe idias himſelf was enccuting Works of Wale Which 
were, While they laſted, the admiration of ſucceeding times. Nor 
does the teſtimony | to 1 5 works, wh ich are now totally ot almoſt 
totally loft,” 'reſt me rely upon Grecian report; "for the Romans, when 
mn poſſeſſion bf all the moſt exquiſite produQtions of Grecian art, ſcanty 
felics of which have excited the wonder and formed the taſte of mo- 
dern 3 ages, were at a loſs to expreſs their admiration of the ſublimity 
of the: works of Pheidias. When ſuc was. the perfection of the art of 
ſculpture, © it were a foleciſm to 9 5 at the ſiſter art of painting 
could be mea can, fſince the names of 8 0 brother of Pheidias, and | 
Zeuxis and Parrhaſius, cotemporaries, remained always among the moſt | 
; celebrated of the Grecian ſchool. At the ſame time the chaſte ſablimity | 
of the rear tragic x poets Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and that 
extriorditiary 1 mixture of the moſt elegant ſatire with the groſſeſt buf- 
font the old comedy, as it is called, were alternately exhibited in 
immenſe theaters, at t the public expence, and for the unyſement of 
the whole 1.2 e nila, : 
"4 "Thus" captivating the Athenians by their reliſh for matters of falle 
aud their paſſion for amuſement, Pericles. confirmed” hi his ;, authority 
| privcipally by that great inſtrument for the management ' of A people, 
his eloquence: but this Was Tupported' by unremitted affiduity in 


= TI E buſineſs, and evident ſuperiority of capatity-fo 105 che cond uct of 
Vor. II. 1 R . 


Apud Plut. 


in vit Peric. 
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it; but, above all, by an oſtentatious integrity. The whole Athenian, 
commonwealth. thus, with all its appurtenances, or, in the words of 
cotemporary authors, revenues, armies, fleets, iſlands; the. ſea, influ- . 


ence in various ſtates, of Greece, and among many barbarous nations, 


friendſhip and alliances with kings and various potentates, all were il. 
a mauner his poſſeſſion. But while thus, during fifteen. years, Wa 
manding the Athenian, empire, ſo ſtrict and ſcrupulous; was his ec 
nomy in his private affairs, that he is ſaid neither to have eres 
nor diminiſhed his paternal eſtate by a ſingle drachma. 

While ſuch, was the political power of Peticles, ſuch iat the 9 
time was the popular licentiouſneſs of Athens, chat the comic. poets. 
did not fear to vent, in the public theaters, the groffeſh jokes. upon 
his perſon, the ſevereſt invectives againſt his adminiſtration, and even 
che moſt abominable cal umnies upon his. character. His connection 
with, Alpgla. was not. likely to eſcape their, atire,. She-was called, on. 


; the Juno. Many e ee of — adminiſtration of Pericles were: 


malevolently attributed to her influence, and. much groſs abuſe and 
much improbable calumny \ was vented againſt bath ye It would 
indeed. be. ſcarcely poflible to diſtinguiſh almoſt, any truth amid. the: 


Bcentiouſneſs of wit, and the violence, not to. fay the atrociouſneſs,, 


of party-ſpirit at Athens, had we not generally, for this intereſting. 


2 period of hiſtory, the guidance of. a cotemporary author, 'Thucydides; 


ſon of Olorus, of. UNCOMMON n abilities and till more. uncommon. im 


5 partiality, and whoſe ample. fortune, 1 connections, AM high, 


£1 tuation in the commonwealth, ep d tahim ſuperior means of infor- 


mation. For what. is, eee ber ung review. of, Grecian, affairs 
which he has prefixed to his hiſtory of the Peloponneſian. war, we: 


| haye ſometimes. ſome: teſtimopy- from. Xenophan,, Plato, Ariſtotle,, 


Hfocrates, or ox the orators. To later writers, when mot! in ſome degree 
ſupported: by theſe, it is ſeldom; fate. to truſt. Sometimes they: have 
adopted reports careleſly; and. oſten. as wWe find: 'Plutareli.. frequently 
eeknonlegtg, 1 have, been. unable to Aexclary: truth. amid. con- 

: 705 ttradiction 
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| tradidtion and improbability.. Indeed Plutarch, tho oben arnetnddy 


negligent, is yet our beſt aſſiſtant. He frequentiy quotes his authorities; 


ee ene e wegen ws 4s; any 5. 


partial. 


We may yer" the 5 f worn Vo of Thucydides pe Phuarch, 


notwithſtanding the vague accuſations reported by Diodorus and 


others, that the clear integrity of Pericles, not leſs than the wiſdom 


of his public. conduct, was his ſhield againſt the ſcurrility of the comic 
poets, ſo adapted to make impreſſion on the popular mind, as well as 
againſt every effort of the oppoſing orators. One great point how- 
ever of his policy was to keep the people always either amuſed or em- 
ployed. During peace an exerciſing ſquadron of ſixty trireme galleys 
was ſent out for eight months i in every year. N or was this without a 
farther uſe than kn: ingaging the attention of the people, and main- 
taining the navy in vigor, Himſelfoccaſionally took the command of this 
ſquadron ; and failing among the diſtant, dependencies of the empire, 
ſettled difputes; between them, and confirmed the power and extended 
the:influence of Athens. The Aegean and the Propontis did not bound 


his voyages: he penetrated into the Euxine; and finding the diſtant 


teen ſhips, and a body of land- forces, with whoſe aſſiſtance to the po- 
pular ſide che tyrant and thoſe of his faction were expelled. Their 
houſes and property, divided into ſix hundred lots, were offered to ſs 
many Athenian citizens; and volunteers were not wanting to go upon 
ſuch conditions to ſettle' at Sinops. ' To diſburthen the government 
at home, by providing advantageous eſtabliſhments, in diſtant parts, 


for the poor and diſcontented among the ſovereign citizens of Athens, 


* a l often reſorted to HE Ne Te was durin 8 his adi N 


. 


EY | The Mont 1th of Thucydides ! is 55 that other writer: 3. ae e 75 Te . 
forcible kind which is almoſt peculiar to him, pars a TH Noun, xy r Te ye greed * 


and to which his character given an additional ven. . d. I. ii. c. 18 
weight that it would 3 have from ME. 


— 


Grecian ſettlement of Sinopꝭ divided between Timeſileos, who affected 
the tyranny and an oppoſing party, he left there Lamachus wick thir- 
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this Hiſt, 


Th 13 55 1.1. 
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Plat. vit. 
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nilirations and; according to Diodorus, in, the ſame ** een 
thirty years ttuce as concluded, that the deputation came from the 

Theſſalian adyenturers, who, had been expelled by the Crotoniats from 
their attempted eſtabliſhment, in the, deſerted territory of Sybaris : 
and under his patronage then colony was eſtabliſhed with which the 
WPI. Heradotus and the ee ene Men at Ache 
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SAR CELY: fix years of the thirty wear Ude Apfel before's 
Adiſpute between two of the ſabordinate ſtates led" Athens int6/a war; 
Miletus aud Samos, claiming each the Gvercignty!6f Prien, afleried 
heir reſpettive pretenſions by arms. The Milefians, not till they 
were worſted,. applied to Athens for redreſs, as of a flagrant injury 
done them The uſual feuds! within every Grecian "commonwealth 
furniſhid aſſiſtance to their clamor; for; the ariſtocracy prevailing 
ate thar time in Samos, the leaders of the democratical party Joined 

with the enemies of their: country im accuſing the proceedings of its 
government before the Athenian people. The oppoſition at Athens 
maliciouſſy imputed the meaſures which followed, to the weak 
compliance f Pericles with the ſolicitations .of Aſpaſia i in favor 
of - her native city; but it appears elearly from Thucydides, that no 
fſbch motive Was neceſſary: the Athenian- government would of 

courſe take connizance of the cauſe 3 and ſuch a: requiſition as might 
be expected, Was- agcordingly ſent to the Samian adminiſtration, to 
anfwer by deputies at Athens to the charges urged gait. them. 
The Samians, unwilling to ſubmit cheis claim to the arbitration of 


thoſe who they knew. were . Ae ie adverſe to the 
Ws eee 
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axiſtocratical zenemeſte devise ſend; any; deputies. A. fleet of forty” 
trireme gallies, however,'.brobght:: chem to immediate ſubmiſſion 5 
their government was changed to a dernocracy, in which thoſe who 
had headed che oppoſition of courſe took the lead, and to inſure per- 
manent acquieſcence from the ariſtocratical party, fifty men and fifty” 
boys, of the firſt families of the ifland; were taken as hoſtages, and: 
pita an' Athenian guard: in the iſſand of Lemos. 
What Herodotus mentions,” as am obſervation applicable generally, 
we may readily believe was on this occaſion experienced in Samos,. 
© that the lower people were moſt unpleaſant affociates to the 
„ tobles'? A number of theſe, onable to /ſapport the oppreſſion to 
Which they found themſelves expoſed, qui ited the iffand; and applied 
to Piſſuthnes, ſatrap of Sardis, 2 they found a favorable 
reception. ©. At the ſame time they maintained a eorreſpondence 
wich thoſe of their party remaining! in Samos, and they ingaged the 
city of Byzantiutm in thelr Hitereſt. Collecting chen about ſever 
Hundred auxiliary foldiers, they Eroffed by night the" narrow channel 
which! ſeparates Samos fromi'the continent, and being joined by their 
friends, they furprized aH overpowered- the "new adminiſtration, 
Without delay they proceeded to Lemnos, and ſo well conducted: 
their * eriterprize, "that they carried off their holtiges together with 
| 85 Atfientan guard ſet over therm Tb win nb effecrually the 
favor of the fatrap, the Atheniarr priſoners were delivered ag a preſent 
to bim. Redeiviug then affurance of aſſiſtance from Byzantium, 
and beitig not withouthopes froth Lavedeefnon, fle prepared to pro- 
fecute bee "p ume undertaking an expedition n 
Miletus: 2 Sg e een e Nat re hehe! 
bn "ne: theſe tranſactions arriving quickly at 1 Thueyd' 1. i: 
Perieles, with nine others, accord; ing to ancient practice joined with, © 16,7 
him in 'command, * haſtened to Samos with a fleet of ſixty trireme 
pi tire ork of theſe were detached, fore to Chios and 2 
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Ae de the aſſiſtance pf the: ſquadrons of thoſe iflands, the reſt to 
the Carian coaſty to lool out for à Phenician: fleet in the Perſian 
ſeryiee, vvhieh was expected to ſuppart the Samians. Perieles with: 
the remaining forty: faur ſhips nt the Samian fleet of ſeventy, 
returning from Miletys, and defeated it. Being ſoon after joined by 
forty more gellies from Athens, ad twentytfive from Chies and 
Leſbos, he dgbarked his infantry an the iſland: of Samos, and laid 
ſiege to the city of che ſame name, by land. and ſea, Intelligence 
meanwhile arriving that the fleet from Phenicia was approaching, 
Pericles Went with fixty of his gallies ta Caunus in Catia; apparently 
apprehenſive for his ſmall ſquadron there. The Samians, under the 
conduct of the able Meliſſus, (Who, as was not unuſual in that age, 
united the charaRters,/ of philoſepher and military commander), 
haſteped to profit from his abſenee. Iſſuing unexpectedly from the 
harbour with, their fleet, they, attacked the Athenian naval camp. 
which was unfortified, deſtroyed the thips Ratipned, as an adyanced 
guard , and then defeated, the reſt of; the fleet, baſtiby formed. for 
action againſt ;them, Becoming thus maſters, of the ſea, during 
fourteen, days 70 * eee Kane Reppin burn: 0 
donn. A 11:5 DIR on gr row. 5086 7 N RO SETIN | 
- Meanwhile! « an ems of Werden Soap the, ſtates of the Polo. 
ponnelian confederacy was held at Sparta, to conſider whether the 
ariftocratical party in Samos ſhould be protected in What, according 
to Grecian political tenets extenſively held in that agen was rebellion * A 
The Corinthians, yet weak from the conſequences; of their laſt car 
with Athens, principally decided the aſſembly to the rejection of the 
propoſal. | Indeed, unleſs an invaſion of Artica by land might have 


3 TY 3 ved; 3 for which may be 1 4 Miniſters Yom! Coriath, herward: giving 


' conſulted Scheffer? s treatiſe de Militi Navali, an account to the Athenian aflembly. of What 


I. iü. c. 4. p. 108. tho he is not very ſatiſ- had paſſed at Sparta upon the occaſion, mens 
factory. 1 would not however undervalue bis tioned in the text, affirmed that their deputies 
laborious compilation, which may often guard had afferted the. right of every leading city to 
againſt the ſuppoſition of what was not, _ PUNISH its allies: Tovs operipous Evpuarxovs | 
* to inform what Was. auxſ us du · Thucyd. I. i. c. 433 
| N 1 N been 
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deen effectual; the confederacy: had not menno & carry IU Hits exe 

tion, for; irs naval ae e nen ee wit 2 | 4 

% Athens: $7? * | 9 n 5 N 90 7 X yo. 9" UE, | | 
The / ori err of: Alter gm Pelopdnneſus, een 'Y 
were weakly. PIN the ſatrap, and tlie promiſed ſuccour from 
Byzantium: was delayed. The returm of Perieles therefore compelled 
them to conſime themſelxos within · their harbour: ani ſhortly a rein- 
forcement arrived to him, which might have inabled a leſs ſkilſul 
commander td overbear oppoſition; forty gallies from Attica, under . 
Thucydides-*, Agnon, and Phormion, were followed by twenty more 

under Tlepolemus and Anticbes, while) thirty came from Chios 

and: Leſbos. Fhe Samians made one vain attempt to cut off 

ai parr of the formidible- nrval force; and then, in the nintir 

month. from thie/ commeneement of the ſiege, they” capitbtited : 6: 

the's [hips of war were ſürrenderel, their fortifications" were deſtroy- 

ed, they bound themſtlves to tlie payment of a ſum. of money by 

inſtalment for the expences of the war, and they gave hoſtages as 


edges of their fideltty to this fovereignt ' dftintbtrivealth of Athens, 
Phe Byizantians/- net Waiting the appronch” of the coercing fleet, 
ſem chair requeſt᷑ to bs dAHtod! to their. ſontter terms of ſubjeetion, 
which was granted” HI20802 ISA enen E14:3544,,:44 55.1 
. - 'Phis:robeltion;/ dlarwüng at trodbleſinie ar che time to the TY 
miniſtration / of Athens; orberwile” ltfledifturbed'the internal peace 
2 che Commonwealth; and in the event contributed rather to 
rengtlier iteommund/over> itt dependeneies. Pericles! took Deas - 


= from iti co. acquire” froſh populariry;- Oh the feturn of the. 
N to ren ene ſolemnities im honor of thoſe - 


N iel 1 53 PATSY oo 
F Abe Rigor not ovine aiftinguidlcd the: 055 s name, nowhere ell ma + & 
Thucydides here ſpoken of by the mention of eee No certainty can be had, and 

bis father. $ name,..1t:remains in/doubtiwhe he. ther” matter is not important; bose cho pro- 

was: Some have ſuppoſed him the hiſtorian; e pears, to me to be father id faver 

waged t arkers, DP IT IV of the hiſtorian.” . AFnon and Phormion be- 
the opponent of Pericles, now. reconciled to come, in- thirrcoarſs of Dork. An; | 

bim; wulle others bare inen a u W NOOR: to ry d krckr. 
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WhO had fallen i in Sada JE: for: med with new Hdeiidors; mn 
Pericles, in ſpeaking che füneral orgtion; exerted the powers of is elo- 
-quence very highly, to the gratification of the people; inſomuehꝭ that, 
as he eme from the bema] even the women preſented him 
with chaplets; an idea derived from the ègtemonies of the public 
gameg, where the crowningowith!/a' chaplet Was the distinction of 
ehe vikters, and, as Joniething approaching to divine hohbr, was 
held amongetlie "_Y tokens of admiration, eſteern; aud feſpeck! 
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4 fairs of of. Corcyra: Veuitian at Epidamans : War belxveen Carcyra and 
Corinth: ſea-fight , off, Acbium; acceſſion,yof the, Corcyrœans to: the 
11. Athenian confederaey; feaghght aff Sybutgi infraction of the thing 
5 5 wehen Ac, NN e dtm SI mac bound ann cb 
D tt Sib el bits M 51 0 36005959 ein 0 InpctilgHui 
IH B conſtitution of Greece, as we find repeated occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, little admitted any long continuance of, general tranquility: for 
uch wag, the diſunign, of its Parts, chat Esch was always Lable td 
ſeparate. war; yet ſuch was their connection, that war in, any ane 
always indangered the peace of the who e Hand this more particular- 
=. PY of late Fears, ſince it had been, found: neceſſary to every weaker 
55 29 ſtate, for ſecurity, againſt greater (evils, to arrange itſelf within the al 
 bance and prqtection, which was in effect to acknowlege the dominion, 
of one of, the duo leading. republies, |'Laceddamon and: Athens. t 
was from, a ſpark excited. in a remote corner of the country, that 


3 BY 


immediately aroſe that general conflagration which became diſtin- 
a7 by the name of the Peloponneſian. War. 5 m Jo HS ay 
The iſland of Coreyta, oocuHj,Wͥ in an early age by 4 "colony Fra 
Corinth, became, in procels of, titne, too Powerful to remain a de- 
pendency, and, "becoming independent, Was too near a neighbour, | 
and too much 1 in gaged 1 in the fame courſe. of maritime commerce, 
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not to be the rival and the enemy of its metropolis. It aaf common 
for the Grecian colonies, even when they acknowleged no Pol itical 
ſubjection, to pay a reverential regard to the mother country; holding 
themſelves bound by a kind of religious ſuperiority, At all public 
ſacrifices and feſtivals the citizens of the mother- country were 
complimented with the precedency; and, if a colony was to be ſent 


out, it was uſual to deſire a citizen of the mother- country for the 


leader; - Thus, it was ſuppoſed; the gods of their forefathers would 
ſtill be their gods, would favor be eee n n their ans 
protection to the ſettlement. 32 2— 

Corcyta, already populous, had not or Jatirely pike its cor 
nection with Corinth, when the reſolution was taken by its govern- 
ment to ſettle a colon on the Illytian :coaſt. - An embaſſy was 
therefore ſent, in due form, to deſire a Corinthian for the leader. 
Phalius, of a family boaſting its deſcent from Hercules, was accord- 
ingly appointed to that honor; ſome Corinthians, and others of 
Dorian race, accompanied him; and Phalius thus became the nominal 
founder of Epidamnus, which was Hes SOAR as a rx. 
ran, not a Corinthian colony. . 77 

But in proceſs of time, Epidamnus We eee and ce 
followed the example of its mother: country, afferted independency, 
and. maintained the claim. Like moſt other Grecian. cities, it was 
then, during many years, torn by perpetual ſedition; and a war 
ſupervening with the neighboring barbarians, it fell much from its 
former floriſhing ſtate. But the ſpirit of. faction remaining, in 
ſpite of misfortune, untamed, the commonalty at length expelled 
all the. higher, citizens. | Theſe, finding refuge among the Illyrians, 
ingaged with them in a predatory war, which was unremittingly 
carried on againſt the city by land and ſea. Unable thus to reſt, 


and nearly deprived of means even to ſubſiſt, the Epidamniaus 


In poſſeſſion reſolved; to requeſt aſſiſtance from Corcyra. Conſcious 
however that their ſtate. had no claim of merit with the mother- 
COURETY; thoſe deputed on this buſineſs, when they landed on the 

Vor. II. . e 8 iſland, 
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ventured to deſire nothing more than the mediation of their metropolis 


Thucyd. I. i. | 


c. 25. 
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Hland, inſtead of preſenting themſelves with the confidence of public 
miniſters, put on the uſual habit of ſuppliants 3 and betaking them- 
ſelves to the temple of Juno, thence addreſſed their petition. The 
government of Coreyra appears to have been at this time ariſtocra- 
tical-; and hence aroſe, with the Epidamnian miniſters, the greater 
doubt of a favorable reception. In their petition, therefore, they 


with their expelled fellowy- citizens, and protection againft the Wine 
rians 3 but eben this humble ſupplication Was totally reſected. 
On the return of their miniſters, the Epidamnians, in great Gs: 
determined to recur to che ancient reſouroe of defponding Nates, the 
Delphian oracle. Sending a ſolemn deputätion te Delphi, they put 
the queſtion to che god, Whether it would Be proper for thetn to 
endeavor to obtain protection from" Coffüth, by acknowtegitig that 
city as their metropolis, and ſubmitting chem ſelves accordingly to 
its kuthorfty ? The reſponſe directed Weng, in clear terms, to 5 fo; 
and a deputation Was'in tonfequetice Attteckrel Tet" to Cotinth “. 1 
- The Corinthians Were at "this Une upön f friendly terms With - 
Corcyra. | The people of that iſland, now atnotig the richeſt 4a molt 
powerful of Greece, had not only” Thiketi off all political dependence 
upon them, but denied thetm all thofe honbrs and Cthplitments ufuart) 
paid by Grecia colonies to their pafeht ſtates. 'Aitriofity therefore 
Mika, the vtacle ifi6voraging, ahd'the appearance of a a fair 5 
ſeeming moreover” to Juftify the oppottulity for making: an acquiſit tion 
ef mitn, the Corinthians accepted the propofal* Of , the Epidam- 
hians: A feder of advefiturers Was ett to ſtrengthen the cd 
tony ; and a body ef "Coriithiat trobps, with Tome Ambra and 
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pixes, rouoben. Thucyd. I. ie. 7825 In Thu ing che exact import of. che expreſſons tara 
cydides” $ account of the difputes tween CO- p 4 Th Tom &; curatt, And 5 ny*{0ne;- cou 
ruth, Corcy ra. aud Epidamn us, and of that! and we ute equälly uninfotmed Hf 'the proper 
which followed about Potidæa, a, we have 120 27 of hoſe Corinthian magiſtrates whom 
auchentic information *66ncerhing the” proper * we find, in the ſequel, annuaſly ſent to theThras 
cennection between a Grechan ceſouy ald im {das colony of Fold. SHO) UNC 
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—; .. Fearful ang B. 0 436. 


ever of the naval force of Corcyra, which far exceeded that of Cotinth, 0 


they paſſed: by land. to:Apollotia, * there ee, apoled 


thence by ſea to Epidammus. USHER , en n . ens 
No ſooner was it known at at WG the: QbricithSans had thug 


taken poſſeſſion of a colony in whoſe affairs the Corcyræans thainſelves 


had refuſed td intesſere, than tlie aſtair Nas taken up wäth warm re- 
ſentment. Twenty-five galleys were immediately diſpatched, with 
a requiſition to the Epidamnians to receive their expelled: fellow. citi · 


zens (for: cheſe had now beo ſupplicgtiuig protection from Corcyra), 


and to diſiniſs thę Corinthian colpniſid and gartiſon. This being re · 
fuſed; a reinforcement was ſent to the ſquadron, which, in conjunc-: 
tion witk the expelled Epidamnians and the, eiche 8 me, 
hi fog to the toẽwn. A T2693 LE DE oor es Oh 511 V i ige olds 0 
The Cptjathinn government was andes to {p92 ſuch euch 
As ſoom therefote as they received intelligence of them, they publiſhed, 
a proclamation; offering the privileges; of a citizen f Epidamnus to 


any who would go immediately to ſettle there, and alſo to any who, 


 chuſing to aid che danger of tlie preſent circumſtances, would pay 
ſiſty drachmmas: toward the expence of the expedition. What the ad- 


and, bog, and many were found to iugsge perſonally in the adyen- 
tre; any! many to pay for the chance, of profit from the event. But 
Corinth had at this time only thirty, ſhips of war, whereas Corcyra 
was able to put to ſea near four times the number, being, next to 
Arhens, the moſt; powerful maritime ftate of Greece. Application 
was therefore made to the..zcpuþlics- with which Corinth . Was moſt 
bound in friendthip, for naval aſſiſtance. Eight ſhips were thus ob- 
tained fromm Megara, four from the Paleans of Cephallenia, five from 
Epidaurus, one from Hermione, two from Trœzen, ten from Leucas, 


eight from Ambr. cia, 4 andi che ; Eleians lent ſome | galleys. unmanned. 


* A 
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Thucyd. I. i. 


Vantages annex ed to the citizenſhip of. Epidamnus were we are not in- 
fat med, but an allotment. of land would probably make a part, and 
the ſum to be riſłed was ſmall. | Corinth abounded with, rich men 


"IP 


cyd. I. i. 
27 . 8.65 


c. 32, & * 


. 28. 


5 © that neither Lacedæmon nor Sicyon would take any active part againſt 


B. C. 435 
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Loans of money were moreover mind from whe Eleians, Whlabue, 
and Thebans. U IAZ + ie 71 75 5 98 20 82 0 1 125 > ls * $9 

It had been the ſettled policy of the Gate peng den deb Srong 
at ſea, . to ingage in no alliances. They had avoided-both the Pelo- 


ponneſian and the Athenian confederacy; and With this policy they 
had hitherto proſpered. But alarmed now at the combination formed 
againſt them, and fearing it might ſtill be extended, they ſent: am- 


baſſadors to Lacedæmon and Sic yon, who: prevailed ſo far that mi- 
niſters from thoſe two ſtates accompanied them to Corinth as mediators 
in the exiſting differences. In ꝓreſende of theſe che Corcyræan am- 
baſſadors propoſed to the Chrinthfun government to/ſubmit the matters 
in diſpute to the arbitration of any Peloponneſian ſtates on which they 
could agree; or, if the Corinthians preferred it, to the Delphian 


oracle, which they had ſuppoſed already favorable to them. * 7 he Co- 


rinthians however, now prepared for war, and apparently perſuaded 


them, refuſed to treat en N u e and the aeg os 
batladors departed. ' ie an. ue do ons 
The Corinthiiny) mes balteed to ado Rader hey had collected. 
The troops were already imbarked when they ſent a herald to Corcyra 
formally to declare war; being anxious to give the leaſt poſſible notice; 
and yet to avoid offending directly againſt what was held ſacred as the 
hw of nations among the Sek. N armament,” conſiſting of 
ſeventy-fi ve galleys with two. thouſand heavy-armed infantry, wunder 
the command of Arifteus ſon of Pellious, then proceeded for Epi- 
damtius. Off Actium on the Anactorian territory, at the entrance of 
the Ambracian gulph, where, as the cotemporary hiſtorian deſcribes. 
it, the tem ple of Apollo ſtands (a place deſtined: te be it aftertimes 
the ſcene of more important action) a veſſel came to them with a 
herald from Corcyra, deprecating hoſtilities, © The Corcyræans had 


manned thoſe of their ſhips which were already equipped, and ha- 


ſtily prepared ſome of thoſe leſs in readineſs, when their herald re- 


turned, bearing no friendly 35 With eighty galleys they then 
* 


4 * 
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quitted their port, met the enemy, and gained a complete victory, de- 
ſtroying fifteen ſhips. Returning to Coreyra they erected their trophy 
on the headland of Leucimnẽ, and they immediately put to death all 
their priſoners, except the Corinthians, whom they E in . 
Epidamnus ſurrendered to their forces on the ſame day. it 
I !be opportunities now open for both revenge and * were not 
negletted by the Corcyræans. They firſt plundered the territory of 
Leucas, a Corinthian colony fill connected with the mother- country: 
then going to the coaſt of Peloponneſus, they burnt Cyllens, the 
naval arſenal of Elis. Continuing near a year unoppoſed on the ſea, 
chere was ſcarcely an intermiſſion of their ſmaller enterprizes; by ſome 
of which they gained booty, by others only gave alarm, but by all to- 
gether greatly diſtreſſed the Corinthians and their allies. It was not 0 
al late i in the following ſpring that the Corinthians ſent a fleet and O.. A2 
ſome troops to Actium to obſerve the motions of the enemy, and give 
protection to their friends wherever occaſion might require. All the 
| inſuing ſummer the rival armaments watched one another without 
coming to action, and on the ar nuch of witer both retired 1 
. reſpective ports. ! 
But ſince their misfortune. off 3 a 8 bad SEA Thivcyds 1; bs 
noreniningly aſſiduous in ' repairing their loſs; and preparing to re- 
venge it. Galleys were built, all neceſſaries for a fleet were largely 
collected, rowers were ingaged throughout Peloponnefus, and where 
elſe they could be obtained for hire in any part of Greece. The Cor- 
cyræans, informed of theſe meaſures, were uneaſy, . notwithſtanding: 
their: paſt ſucceſs, with the conſideratien that their cammonwealth 
ſtood ſingle; while their enemies. were members of an extenſive con- 
federacy; of which, tho: a part only had yet been. induced: to ac 
againſt them, more powerful exertions were nevertheleſs: tobe ap- 
prehended. In this ſtate of things it appeared neceſſary to abandon 
their ancient policy, and to ſeek alliances. Thucydides gives us to Thneyd: Li. 
_ underſtand that they would: have preferred the Peloponneſian! to the 
Aan confederacy ; induced, apparently, both by their kindred 
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- ofigin, and theinkindeed formiof:goyernment. ” But; by the citeum- 


Thucyd. N 


c. 31. 


ances of che exiſting war, they ſtood preeluded from the Pelo nen- 
neſian alliance, of Which Coriemh was one of the toſt conſiderable 
members; and there was no hope that Lacedzmon could be ingaged 
in meaſures hoſtile to ſo eld and uſeful a confederate. It was thete- 
fore determined to fend ambaffadors tb Athens, to roqueſt the admit 


fon; of ther aper the Athenian allianße . 


A meaſuré ef this kind was, among che hheient Gabs bee der it 
they had ay mixture of democracy, unavoidably public ; and this is 
one among the" eireumſtances favorable to ancient hiſtory,” bich 
Gunttskbalrtee the want of ſome advantages open to the hiſtorians of 
modern Ages. ' Gazettes were then unknown'; records and ſtäte-writ? 


. ings were comparatively few ; party. intrigues indeed abounded; but 
* publie meaſures were publicly decided; and ſome- of the principal 


hiſtorians were ſtateſmen and genetals, bred to a "ktiowlege'« of politics 


and war, and poſfefling means, through their Tank And Htliation, of 


Thucyd. 1. lo 
C. 40, & 43+ 


knowing alſe che facts which they related. Such particularly” was 
Thucydides, ſon of Olorus, who has tranſmitted to us the tranſaQions 
of the times with which we are now ingaged.' No ſooner then, "as 


we learn from him, Was the purpoſe of the Corcyraans known at 


Corinth; than ambaſſadors were ſent from thence alſo to Athens, to re. 
monſtrate againſt it. The Athenian people were aſſembled to receive 
he two embaſſies, each of which, in  Profetice of 1220 other, Wade its 
propoſition in-a'formal-oration. © OO OD 9 Oe tots 
The point to be determined was bigtly erbieakfor Athens A truee ex- 
ited, but not a peace, with a confederacy, inferior indeed in naval force, 
but far ſuperior by land; and Attica, a continental territory, was open to 
attack by land. During the Samian war, as wechave ſeen, an aſſembly of 
the deputies of the ſeveral ſtates of that confederacy Ad been cor venedat 
Sparta, for the purpoſe of conſidering whether the Samians, an Joriian 
people, a colony from Athens, and members of the Athenian alliance, 


mould not be ſupported in war againſt their metropolis, the head of their 
Aer The pune of ſuch an aſſembly, to diſcuſs ſuch a 


8 2 queſtion, 


he.” 
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queſtion, ſtrongly indicated the difpaſition of Lacedæmon; and ke 
_ oppoſition” of the Corinthiatis, which prineipally determined the 
queſtion in the negative, demonſtrated a preſent unreadineſs for the 
renewal of hoſtilities from which they had lately ſuffered, rather than 
my friendly diſpoſition to Athens. It was then to be conſidered that 
the Corcyræan fleet was inferior to chat of Athens alone among the 
Gretian republics; and to gain ſuch an addition of ſtrength, or to- 
: prevent” the acceſſion of it, or any part of it, through conqueſt or 
otherwiſe, to the Peloponneſian confederacy, was highly important. 
In the articles of the truce, moreover, it was cxprefily ſtipulated, that 
any Grecian: ſtate, not yet a member of either confederacy, might at e 
pleaſure be admitted to either. But, notwithſtandins g this, it was 
little Teſs than certain that an alliance with Coreyra, in the preſent” c. 4% 
circumſtances, muſt lead to a rupture with the Peloponneſians; and 
this conſideration occaſioned much ſuſpence in the minds of the 
Athenians. "Twice the aflembly was held to debate che queſtion... 
On che firſt day the arguments of the Corinthian ambaſſadors had ſo 
far effect that nothing was decided: on the ſecond the queſtion was 
carried for the alliance with Corcyra. 'Fhe- voice and influence of 
Pericles, according to Plutarch, contributed much to this deciſion; 
dad Thueydides, tho oh this occaſion, he does not name Pericles, plur. . 
gives üs, un many others, fully to underſtand that his politics would eitel 
meline that way. Perhaps, in a meaſure on which ſo. much depended, | 
and yet of ſuch uncertain event, Pericles: would be cautious: how. far” 
be mvolved himfelf in reſponſibility to ſo capricious: a judicature as 
che aſſambled Athenian people. Thoſe among the Athenians indeed 
whoever/they were, who guided the buſineſs, appear to have aed*? 
with' much cireumſpection: - the alliance made with Corcyra was Thucyd. 11. 
not, as with” the other ſtatos of - their r = offenſive. and. TY Ev 
defenſive, but a defenſive alliance only. 0 en NOT Aft 
The Corinthians, unfueceſsful in this negotiation, colin never= 150 Weg. 4 4 
thelefs warm in their reſolution to ꝓroſecute tic war. They had mow. C. 46. | 
| mereaſed their number of trireme galleys to ninety. The Eleians, 


de ſirous. 


— 
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Adeſirous to revenge the burning of Cyllens, had . themſelves 
in naval preparation, | and. ſent ten galleys completely, manned to 
join them. Aſſiſtance from Megara, Leucas, and Ambracia, made. 
their whole fleet a hundred and fifty, with Which they failed to 
| Cheimerion, a port of Theſprotia, overagainſt- Corcyra, where, 
according to the practice of the Greeks, they formed their naval 
camp. The Athenian government, meanwhile, deſirous to con» 
Fhuc, I. i.] firm their new alliance, yet ſtill anxious to avoid a rupture with the 
© 45 Peloponnefian confederacy, had ſent ten galleys to Corcyra under 
the command of Lacedzmonius ſon of Cimon; but with orders not 
to fight, unleſs a deſeent ſhould be made on the iſland, or any of its 
towns ſhould be attacked. The Corcyræans, on receiving intelligence 
Thueyd. I. i. that the enemy was approaching, put to ſea with a hundred and ten 
c. 4. galleys, excluſive of the Athenian, and formed their naval camp on 
one of the ſmall iſlets called Sybota, the Sowleas or Sowpaſtures, 
between their own iſland and the main. Their land forces at tlie ſame 
time, with a thouſand auxiliaries from Zacynthus, incamped on the 
Headland of Leucimné in Corcyra; to be prepared againſt invaſion; 
while the barbariatis of the continent, long ſince N e to e 
aſſembled in large numbers on the oppoſite coaſt. 
2 neceſſity among the ancients for 3 Sesli to 
iticamp! their crews,” aroſe from the make of their ſhips of war; 
whoſe moſt valuable property, for their manner of naval action, being 
i ſwiftneſs in rowing, to obtain this, burden was excluded; inſomuch 
Thueyd. l. v. that not only they could not carry any ſtock of proviſions, but the 
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e numerous crews could neither fleep nor even eat conveniently aboard. 
Thueyd. I. . When the Corinthians quitted the port of Cheimerion with the 
$44: purpoſe of bringing the Corcyræan fleet to action, they took three 


days proviſion ; which Thucydides' ſeems to have thought a circum- 

ſtance for notice, becauſe it appears to have been the practice of the 

Thucyd.l.vii. Athenians, when action was expected, not to incumber themſelves 
1 Vith any proviſions. Getting under way in the night, the Corin- 
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Thiaus, with the dawn, perceived the Corcyræan fleet approaching. 


Both prepared immediately to ingage, 80 great a number of ſhips: . 


never before met in any action between Greeks and Greeks. The 


137 
hues. 1 «i; 


0. 48. 
e. 50. 


onſet was vigorous ; and the battle was maintained on either ſide . 49. 


with much courage, but not with equal ſkill. Both Coreyræan and 
Corinthian ſhips were equipped in the ancient manner, very inarti- 
ficially. The decks were crowded with ſoldiers, ſome heavy-armed, 
ſome with miſſile weapons; and the action in the eye of the 


Athenians, trained in the diſcipline of Themiſtocles, reſembled. a 
battle of infantry rather than a ſea-fight. Once ingaged, the number | 
and throng of the veſſels made free motion impoſſible; nor was there 


any attempt at the rapid evolution of the disoplus, as it was called, 
for piercing the enemy's line and daſhing away his .oars, the great 
cb'e&ts of the improved naval tactics; but the event depended, as of 


old, chiefly upon the heavy- armed 4 857 who fought on the decks. 
Tumult and confuſion thus. prevailing everywhere, Lacedzmonius, 


reſtrained by. his orders from fighting, gave yet ſome aſſiſtance to the 


Corcyræans, by ſhowing himſelf wherever he faw them particularly 


| prefled, and alarming. their enemies. In the left of their line the 


Corcyrzans were ſucceſsful ; twenty of their ſhips put to flight the 


Megarians and Ambraciots who were oppoſed to them, purſued. to 
= ſhore, and, debarking, plundered aud burnt the naval camp. But 
the Corinthians, i in the other wing, had meanwhile been gaining an 


| advantage,, which became deciſive through the imprudent forwardneſs 


of the victorious Corcyræans. The Athenians now endeayored, by 
more effectual aſſiſtance to their allies, to prevent a total. tout: but 
diſorder was already too prevalent, and advantage of num bers too 


great againſt them. The Corinthians preſſed their ſucceſs ; ; the 


Corcyraans fled, the Athenians became mingled among them; and, 
in the confuſion of a running fight, acts of hoſtility unavoidably 


paſſed between the Athenians and Corinthians. The defeated BoW ] 
ever ſoon reached their own ſhore, whither the conquerors did not 


8 


think proper to follow. . | 3 
Vor. II. „ In 
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| incouraged' them with aflutance that, fince hoſtilities had 3 
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In the Gion ſeveral galleys had been ſunk; moſt by the Corinthians, 


but ſore by the victorious part of the Corcyraan fleet. The crews 


bad recourſe, as uſual, to their boats; and it was common for the 
conquerors, when they could ſeize any of theſe, to take them in tow 
and make the men priſoners : but the Corinthians, i in the firſt moment 
of ſucceſs, gave no quarter; and, unaware of the diſaſter of the 
right of cheit fleet, in che hurry and confuſion of the occaſion, not 
eaſily diſtinguiſhing between Greeks and Greeks, inadyertently 
deſtroyed many of their unfortunate friends. When the purſuit 
ceaſed, and they had collected Whatever they could recover of che 
wrecks and of theit dead, they carried them to a deſert harbour 
near at hatid on the Theſprothar coaſt, called, like the neighbouring. 
iſlets, Sybota; and depoſiting them under the care of their barbarlun 
allies Who were chere incathped, they returned on the afternoon of 
the ſarne day, to attempt a freſh attack upon khe 'Coreyriaty fleet. 

The Cbreyrteans mbihivwhile' had been Confidering the — 1 
edel of leaving the enemy maſters of the TA - they dttatled 
deſcents upon their Mad, and the ravage of their lands. Ihe feturn 
of their vickorious ſquadron gave theth new ſpirits: Lactdernonins 


paſſed, he would io longer feruple to afford them his utmoſt fupport; 
and they elotved üpon the bol tmeaſtte of -quittit 8 cheit port, aud 


again giving the enetay battle. Inſtantly they proceeded to pur this: 


Thueyd. 1. i. 
e. 51. 


in execution. Eveting was approaching, but the Pœan, the \orig or 
battle, was already füng, when the Coritthiatis” began "fudgeiily to 


retreat. he Corcyrzans were at a Joſs immediately; to: account for 


this; 1 5 pt relently they difcorered a _tquadr Oey approaching them 
round a headland, Which had conceated 3 it 8 from them ord 
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Attica. in n that the ſmall force under Lacedemonius Ap Hay: 
might be inadequate to the. ee e x. their ſtation Fr 
by 1s 30 n Las 

2 the Fg noni did not helitate, wth the thirty Athenian 1 Li. 

| ſhips, for none of thoſe under Lacedæmonius had ſuffexed materially 1 
in the action, to ſhoxv declare off the harbour of Sybota, where . 
che enemy lehr and offer battle The Corinthians came out of he 
2 formed for action, pry fs reſted, ,, They were not defirqus, 

of riſking. an ingagement againſt the increaſed ſtrength of the. 
enemy, but they couldinot-remain conveniently in the ſtation. they 
had. occupied; 2 deſert; ſhore, where; they. could neither refir their, 
damaged ſhips nor recruit their ſtock ' of proviſions ; and they were 
ineumbered with more than a thouſand priſoners; a very inconvenient 

addition to the oro ded complements of their galleys. Their object. 

therefore was to return home; but they were apprehenſive that the 

Athenians, holding the truce as broken by the action ef che preced - 

ing day, would not permit them to paſs unmoleſted. It was there - Thucys, 1 i. 


fore determined to try their diſpoſition, by ſending a {mall veſſel. © 33 
with a meſſage to the Athenian commanders, without the formality 


of a herald. This was a ſervice not without dan ger ; for thoſe of the 
Corcyrzans who were near enough to obſerve what paſſed, exclaimed, 
in the vehemence of their -animofity; © that the bearers ſhould be 
; 4 put to death; Which, conſidering them as enemies, Would have 
been i Within the. law of War of che Greeks. The Athenian comman- 
ders, however, thou ght proper to hold a different conduct, To the 
| meſſage delivered, which accuſed them of breaking the truce by 
obſtruting the paſſage to Corcyra, they: replied, that it was not 
their purpoſe to break the truce, but anly to prgtect their allies. 
Wherever elſe the Corinthians chaſe to go, they might g without 
. « ; Interruption from them: but any attempt againſt Coreyra, or any 
of its poſſeſſions, rain be nw by the FI e me W 
3 e 1111 
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7 receiving this anſwer the Corinthians, after erecting a trophy 
at Sybota on the continent, failed” homeward. In their way, they 


took by ſtratagem Anactorium, a town at the mouth of the Ambra- 


cian gulph, which had formerly been held in common by their 
common wealth and the Corcyræans; and leavin ga garriſon there, 
proceeded to Corinth. Of their prilo ners they found near eight 


hundred had been ſlaves, and theſe they fold.” The remainder, about 


two hundred and fifty, were ſtrictly guarded, but otherwiſe treated 
with the utmoſt kindneſs. Among them were ſome of the firſt men 


of Corcyra; - and ' through theſe the Corinthians hoped, at: ſome” 
future 4 1 7 0 to recover heir ancient intereſt and Ly” in 
the iſland.” en 275 i g | | 

"THE Sc he, ee had a gratified e , We the! 
erection of a trophy on the iſland Sybota, as a claim of victory, in 
oppoſition to the Corinthian trophy on the continent. The Athenian 
fleet returned home; and thus ended, without any treaty, that ſeries 
of action which is, . diſtinguiſhed 17 the r name 5 e e * 


a view Pg the Pilory 7 Macedonia: : war FRY Athens with 
© Macedonia : 1 enmity of [Corinth ta Athens: revolt Y At benian 


| dependencies in 7 Brace: battle and, ge of Potidara. . hs _ et 


4 
{ 


T HE interference of Akin in tag l the flames of war 
m the weſtern parts of Greece, proved but the ſource of new troubles 
to its own ill-eſtabliſned empire: yet ſuch were the flattering advan- 

tages derived from their dependencies, that the Athenian s, unable to 
hold the bordering province of Bœotia, when they had ſubdued it, 
were already, as * afſures bs looking toward Sicily and 

| | S the 
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the adjacent Italian ſhores for new enterprize, and, according to Rat: vie. 

Plutarch, they. carried their wild views of conqueſt as far as Tuſean 

and Carthage. Pericles endeavoured to repreſs this extravagant pfut. ibid. & 

ambition; and circumſtances ſoon aroſe to my their attention 7 1 * 

nearer horge. - . | 
The towns which his A beld Under 0 Fe on 

the northern ſhores of the Ægean, ſome highly valuable from the oth 

command of mines of gold and ſilver in their neighbourhood, others 

furniſhing the principal ſupplies of naval timber, and all paying 

| ſome tribute, gave Athens a near intereſt in the affairs of 

| MACEDONIA. That country, peopled by the ſhe Pelaſgian 5 8 Aug 

race which principally gave origin to the Greeks, brought afterward Joſlin, I. v. 

under the dominion of a Grecian colony, ruled by princes of the 

blood of Hercules, and claiming even to be a part of Greece, was 

yet more than ſemibarbarian. Thucydides, who muſt have had 

ſuperior opportunity, appears to have been able to diſcover little 

more of its hiſtory than tho genealogy of its kings, downward: 

from Perdiccas, who was anceſtor in the ſeventh degree to Alexander 

ſon of Amyntas, the reigning TO at . time of the invaſion. * 

Greece under Xerxes. | 

Perdiccas, according both to Thucydide IR a: 3 was * Herod.- I. vilit 

founder of the Macedonian monarchy; but later writers have attribut- Thucyd. L. ü. 

ed that honor to Caranus, grandfather, as, they fay, of Perdiccas,. © 99- 

Me cannot but doubt this addition to the pedigree of the Macedonian 

kings, when | oppoſed by the united authority of Herodotus and 

Thueydides, almoſt within, whoſe. memory that pedigree had been 

judicially diſcuſſed at the Olympian meeting. Herodotus tells us. 

that three brothers, of whom Gavanes was the eldeſt, and Perdiccas: 

the youngeſt, paſſed' from Argos into Macedonia, where the latter 

acquired the ſovereignty 3 and it ſeems not improbable that the 
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— Thus the learned and generally Judicious Henry Dodwell : Tres illos reges bu. re- 
keindendos arbitror. N 8 ok ann, A. C. 4 54. 
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| ingenuity of chronologets, with a little alteration of the name, has 


Schol. ad 
Iliad. 


Thucyd. I. ii. 
e. 99. - 


converted the elder brother into the grandfather. | The founder of the 


Macedonian royal family was however, according to every account, 


an Argian, deſcended from Temenus the Heracleid. By a ſeries of 
Herod. I. viii. 
C. 137. 


adventures, of which romantic reports only remain, be acquired 
command among the Macedonians 3 4 Pelaſgian elau, who, held the 
inland province of Amathia, otherwiſe called Macedonia er 5, 


the north of Theſſaly, and then eſteemed a part of Thrace. 


The origin of the Macedonian name we find innobled by fable, l 


fabricated however, apparently, in a late age: it was attributed to 4. 
prince named Macedon, and ſaid to have been ſon of Jupiter and 


v. 226. l, xiv. | 


Athria. How the followers of Pergiccas came. to aflume 1 it, and. by. | 


What wars or what policy they acquired extenſive. dominion, we have 


no preęiſe information; but circumſtances are not W anting from which 
to deduce: ſome probable conjecture. The innumerable. clans who: 
ſhared that extenſive continent, being in a Kate of perpetual warfare 


among one another, the ſituation of the Macedonians, when the Argive 


adyenturers arrived among them, might be ſuch as to make them 
glad to aſſociate ſtrangers, whoſe ſkill in arms and whoſe general 
knowlege were ſuperior to their own. While eivil and military 
prebminence were therefore yielded to the new comers, and royalty 
became eſtabliſhed in the family of their chief, the name of the 
ancient inhabitants, as the more numerous, remained. In the courſe. 
of {ix or ſeven reigns,” the united people extended their dominion over 
the neighbouring provinces of Pieria, Battizea, Mygdonia, part of 


Pæonia, Eordia, Almopia, Anthemous, Greſtonia, and Biſaltia; all, 


f Hh together with Zmathia or Macedonia proper, forming what acquired 


the name of Lower Macedonia, which extended from mount Olympus 


and the river Axius to the Strymon. The people of ſome of cheſe 


provinces were exterminated, of ſome extirpated; ſome were admitted 
to the condition of ſubjects, and ſome probably reduced to ſlavery. 
The expelled Pierians eſtabliſhed themſelves in Thrace, at the foot of 


mount Pangæus; the Bottizans found a ſettlement nearer their 
former 
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former home, in a tract on the borders of Chalcidics; which Thuey- Thveyd l. i 


C. 10. 


dides diſtinguiſhes by the name of Bottica. Lynceſtis and Eleimiotis, e. 99. 
with ſome other inland and mountainous; provinces, each retaining its 
dyn prince, yt $cknowleging the ſovereignty of the Macedonian 

Kings, became known by the name of Upper Macedonia. 

While wars almoſt unceaſing with ſavage neighbours, and frequent 

vebellions of conquered ſubjects, prevented the progrels of civilization. 

' among the Macedonians, the weakneſs of the prince and the wants of 
The people concurred to incourage the Grecian eſtabliſhments on the 
eoaſt; wherg however the principal, thoſe of Chalcidice and the three 
peninſulas, had been made probably before the Macedonian kingdom: 
had acquired any conſiderable extent. But in ſo little eſtimation was 
Macedonia held by the Greeks at the time of the Perſian wars, that 
when, in his father's life-time, Alexander ſon of Amyntas offered 
himſelf as a cornpetitor for the prize of the ſtadion at the Olympian 
games, it was objected to him that he was a barbarian, The prince 
however proving himſelf not only a Greek, but a Heracleid of the 
race of Temenus, he was admitted: by the Hellanodics, with the 
approbarion of the aflembly 3 and that illuſtrious origin of the royal 
fatnily of Macedonia, fully acknowleged' by both Herodotus: and klered 1. „. 
Thucydides, was, among all the invetltdes of the Greeian orators in © 2. + 
aftertimes, never difputed. The marriage of Gygz#a ſiſter of Alex-- Thucyd Lic 
ander-with Bubaris, a Perſian of High rank, contributed to the ſecurity. ©. 8. FUN 
atid' perhaps the inlargement of the Naceflonian kingdom, when: e. = 151. 
Terxes mvaied Greece. Alexander was a prince of confiderable Tatts, 1 
abilities, improved by communication boch with Greeks and < 3. 
Perſians; but, after the retreat of Nerxes, he had ſo many wars to 
fuſtain againſt the neighbouring barbarians that, tho generally ſucceſ;-. * 
Ful, he Had little leiſure for en to. he: advancement of arts and. 
knowlege among his people. 
Me find that long before the eſtabli liment or mY Athenian ſovereig onty- 
_ over the iſlands and coaſts of the Fgeat, there had been a friendly 
Connie between the-commonyealth and the Macedonian. kings ;: 


in 


4 | 
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a ee 155 " conſequence of which; at the time of the Perfian Arft ion, Alexander 

ſon of Amyntas was eſteemed the hereditary gueſt of Athens. It does 

not appear that this friendly connection was at all interrupted or im- 

| paired by that acquiſition: of ſovereignty to the commonwealth, tho 

=. ! it extended over towns which might be eſteemed within Macedonia. 

On the contrary, the alliance, which Alexander maintained till -his 

2 | death, was tranſmitted as an inheritance to his ſon Perdiccas, who 

| | | + ſucceeded him in the kiugdom. Cauſes of difference however after- 
| 
| 


1 7 Ward aroſe, One of the principalities of Upper Macedonia was the 
appanage, of Philip younger brother. of: Perdiccas, and another Was. 
-the inheritance of Derdas, a prince more diſtantly related to the royal 
famil y. About the time of the Corcyræan war, Perdiccas pr opoſing 

to deprive both his brother and his couſin of their territories, the 

Athenian adminiſtration thought. proper to take thoſe princes under 
its protection, and ſupport them againſt the intended injury. Perdiccas 
reſented this as a breach of the ancient alliance. The authority and 
influence of the two princes were ſo conſiderable, chat to attack them, 


* 


| while they could be ſupported by the power of the Athenian com- 
| monwealth, would have been hazardous: but the circumſtances of the 
times offered a. reſource ſuited to the genius of the Macedonian king, 
who had neither the virtues nor the abilities of his father, and yet 
had abilities. The Athenians had juſt taken a decided part in the 
Coreyræan war. The hoſtile diſpoſition of Corinth toward them was 

in conſequence avowed; that of Lacedzmon, leſs openly acknow- 

| leged, was well known to Perdiccas ; and an opportunity for intrigue 
which would probably involve the Athenian commonwealth in 
war with Corinth immediately, and ultimately with Lacedæmon, 
occurred i in his very neighbourhood. "Thus invited, Perdiccas, ambi- 
tious, active, crafty, and unreſtrained by any principle of integrity. 

determined to perſevere in his purpoſe. 

I The town of Potidaa, critically ſituated on the ichmus which con- 
nets the fruitful peninſula of Pallene with the confines of [Thrace 


and en, was a Corinthian colony, ſo far ſtill dependent upon 
the 
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the mother - oountry as to receive annually magiſtrates from thence ; 
yet it was among the tributary allies of Athens. Perdiccas ſeat an offer 
to Corinth to aſſiſt in recovering Potidæa from the Athenian domi- 
nion. He ſent at the ſame time to Lacedæmon to propoſe al- 
liance with chat ſtate, or to become a member of the Peloponne- 
ſian confederacy: and he carried on intrigue not only among the 
Potidzans but alſo among the Chalcidiaus aud Bottiæans, ſu bjects 
of Athens in tus 83 for the Pure of ingaging en to 


revolt. . 
The Athenian” government. 9 0 OR rrankaions, 7 aware | 
of che hoſtile diſpoſition of Corinth, judged immediate precaution ne- 
ceflary to the preſeryation of their command on the northern ſhores of 
the Agean, A ſquadron of thirty ſhips of war was already preparing in 
the port of Peiræus, to be accompanied by a thouſand heavy-armed 
infantry, for the ſupport᷑ of the Macedonian princes Philip and Derdas. 
According to that deſpotic authority which the Athenian people aſſumed = 
over the Grecian ſtates of their alliance, peremptory orders were ſent Thucyd. | 
to the Potidæans, to demoliſh their fortifications on the ſide of Pallene, |: £57 e. 56 
to give hoſtages. for ſecurity” of their fidelity, and to ſend away their 
Corinthian Mmagiſtrates and receive no more. The Potidæans very 19 
averſe to obey, yet afraid to diſpute theſe commands, diſpatched mi- e. 88. | 
niſters to Athens to ſolieit a recall or a mitigation of them; but at 
the ſame time they ſent privately, in common with the Corinthians, 
to Sparta, to | ſolicit protection, if the Athenians ſhiould perſevere in 
their requiſition. All ſolicitation at Athens proving ineffectual, and 
aſſurance being given by the leading men in the Spartan adminiſtra- 
tion, that a Peloponneſian army ſhould invade Attica if the Athenians 
attempted to inforoe theit commands by arms, the Potidæaus Com- 
municated with the Chalcidians and Bottiæans, a' league was formed 
0 ane in the: en ener by oaths, le all V revolted „ n 
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We have ample aſſurance that the command of the Athenian people 


over their ſubject ſtates, always arbitrary, was often very opprefſive; 
but as ſcarcely any accounts of the times have been preſerved but 
—— Athenian writers, few particulars have been tranſmitted to 


- The Chalcidians would ſcarcely, unleſs urged 'by great oppreſ- 


98 have ingaged in a revolt which required the immediate execu- 


tion of a meaſure like that which followed. The advantages which 
the Athenians would derive from their naval ſuperiority were foreſeen”: 


they would ravage the country bordering upon the coaſt; and its | 


rich produce, becoming their profit, would aſſiſt them in carrying on 


the war. Perdiccas therefore propoſed to the C halcidians, that they 


” A x 
5 P. 32 


Thueyd. I. ii. 


c. 57 & 59. 


e. 40 & 60. 


ſhould themſelves deſtroy all their ſeaport towns, and abandon their 


lands; that Olynthus ſhould be made their one ſtrong place; and that 


all their people, beyond what the defence of that city would i require, | 


ſhould remove, with their families, to lands Which he would aff gn 


them about the lake of Bolbe in Mygdonia; - by the cultivation of 


which they might ſubſiſt till the war ſhould be over. This propoſal 
was accepted, and the meaſure, at leaſt in great part, executed. 
When the Athenian armament intended for Macedonia was "ready, 


Archeftritys; who was appointed to che command, Was directed to go 


firſt to Potidæa and ſee the orders of the Athenian government exe- 
cuted there; then to take any meaſures that might appear expedient 
for preventing revolt in any other towns of the Gb ien of Athens 
in that neighborhood, and, not till theſe were ſecured, to proſeciite 
the .propoſed': operations in Macedonia. On his arrival however in 
.Chalcidice the revolt was already complete. J udging therefore his 


force inſufficient for any effectual meaſures there, he turned immedi- 


ately toward Macedonia, to favor a . invaſion” of the Infzrid 

' frondier-of that kingdem by Philip.) htp 
- Meanwhile the Corinthians, who "in Ag war Abr the com- 
mon cauſe of their confederacy only had inſtigated, became vehement 
in the call to arms as ſoon as the particular tene of their own ſtate 
Was infringed. No mote was "propoſed, no deſire to have dif- 
ferences 


P 
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ferences. 2enomimodated according to the ſtipulations: of the- exiſting Tbueyd. l. i. 
' treaty was mentioned; but, while, their miniſters. were everywhere 


aſhduouſly endeavoring to excite alarm and indignation among their 


allies, they prepared themſelves immediately to aſſert their cauſe 


* 


by force. Sixteen hundred heavy-armed and four hundred light- 
armed troops, partly volunteers of Corinth, partly ingaged for hire 
among the other ſtates of Peloponneſus, were ſent to Potidæa, 


under Ariſteus ſon of Adeimantus, who had particular connections 
with that colony, and was eſteemed there: and ſo much diligence 
was uſed in the tes an wana it was war the fortieth AL _— * 


revolt when they arrived. | £ | 75 


The Athenian government, on receivin ng intelligence of den pro- 


ceedings of the Corinthiaus, ſent Callias ſon of Calliades with forty | 
galleys and two thouſand heayy-armed troops to join the little army 


under Archeſtratus. That army, with the aſſiſtance of 1 its Macedo- 


nian confederates, had already taken Thermse and was befieging Pydna, 
when Callias arrived. The buſineſs of the revolted colonies being 
deemed of more importance than the proſecution of hoſtilities, ew 


ever ſucceſsful, againſt Perdiccas, a treaty of peace and alliance was 
haſtily negociated enn that monarch; in which his brother and the 
other: revolted' princes appear to have been included : and then the 


whole Athenian force, with a conſiderable body of allied infautry and 


ſix hundred Macedonian horſe ſent to their aſſiſtance 'by TRY 


marched for Potidza. | 15 


Perdiccas held his ingagement with the Athenians no longer Hh 
to ſerve ſome preſent purpoſe, and then immediately ſent two hun- 


5 dred horſe to join the army of the Corinthians and their allies. In this 


confederate army it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh, by common conſent, 
ſome ſyſtem of command. By election, therefore, Ariſteus, general of 
the Corinthian forces, was appointed commander in chief of the in- 


fantry, and Perdiccas of the cavalry. A compliment ſeems to have 


been intended to the N monarch. Whether he eſteemed the 
| Ls e ny: point 


N 
78. 


c. 61. 


e. 63. 


, CREEOR Cuib 0. 


appointment ſuch, we are not informed; but he deputed his ge- 
neral lolaüs to execute the office. The Athenian army ſoon after ap- 
proaching, an aRtion inſued, in which Ariſteus, performing the duty 
more. of a brave ſoldier than of an able general, with a choſen body, 
| broke and pur ſued a part of the enemy's; line, while the reſt com- 
pletely routed his remaining army, and drove the ſurvivors for refuge 
Thveyd.1 ii. within the walls of Potidza. Callias, the Athenian general, was 
* killed; but Ariſteus, retuming from purſuit, with difficulty, by a ha- 
xardous effort, and not without loſs, joined his defeated troops in the 
town. The Athenian army ſat down. before it, and being ſoon after 


e. 64. | reinforced with ſixteen hundred men under e they 1 
it by land and ſe. 
„„ Ariſteus, who, e e e his error bs the battle, appears to 


have been a man of conſiderable abilities, as well as of daring cou- 
rage and indefatigable activity, having regulated things within the 
place in the beſt manner for ſuſtaining the ſiege, found means to ſlip 
out o the harbour unnoticed by the Athenian guardſhips. Going 
bimſelf to Olynthus, to take the command of the allied forces there, 
he haſtened diſpatches to Peloponneſus wich information of what 
had paſſed, urging the neceſſity of a reinforcement, without which 
Potidæa could not be ſaved; for Phormion was now ſo ſuperior, that, 
after having completed a contravallation againſt the place, he. could 
ſpare a part of his army to ravage Chalcidice and f en terri- 
1 tory, and he took ſome ſmaller towns. | | - 
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en 7 a my the Ploponnefias att 7 at Lene 757 
 Thirty-years Truce declared broken. Second Aſſembly : War with 
Athens reſo loved.  Embaſſi es from Lacedemon to Athens. Final re 
ol of t the propoſals from Lacedemon by the Athenians. T 


IT is ; from the account revoaining From Thycydides, 1 that com- 
plicared and laſtiog war to Which the affairs juſt related immediately 
led, that we derive our beſt knowlege of the political and military ; 
ſtate of Greece, with much collateral information concerning ſcience, 
arts, and manners, during the period when thoſe” Srcurnſiances are 
moſt intereſting ; that remarkable period when the leading Grecian: 
commonwealths had a political importance in the affairs of the world. 
beyond all proportion to their natural ſtren eth, and when ſcience: 
and art aroſe among them to a ſplendor totally unknown in preced- 
ing ages, and never in all points equalled ſince. If therefore in fol- 
lowing the ſteps of that able writer we meet with eiroumſtances 
which on firſt view appear little ; if armies ingaged are not numerous; 
if the affairs of fingle towns, and ſometimes of fmall ones, occupy 
fome ſpace in reals; dt muſt not be concluded-'that the fubject is 
#rifling, ſince thoſe apparently little matters ane connected with con- 
a8 enge * ene that occur * 1. t * 
anking;* 

Among vhs Greekco-whits area not bell in \ fabjettion, he! Sad 
whians appear to have been moſt affected by the riſing power of 
Achens: their commerce was checked, and their colonial depen- 
dencies, not abſolutely taken from them, were however: compelled 
to acknowlege a degree! of ſovereignty in the Athenian peaple, and to- 
pay a tribute 3 nominally for the common purpoſes of Greene, but 
more really for che particular benefit of Athens. -The- irritation. ex- 
ved by the check given to their arnbition in former Wars, and parti 
OE by che lol of friends: and n in the Aaftutunate, * s 


in 


— 


130 


Thucyd. i. 1s 
c. 67. 
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in Wiel Myronides boftmeddel 7 them, was thus kept We, 


and the Corinthians nourfſhed the ſharpeſt animoſity agaigſt the 


Athenians. When therefore intelligence came from Ariſteus of the 
tranſaQtions i in Chalcidice, far from ahal ing -c of theic ardor for war, 
they applied themſelves with increaſed fedulity to excite their whole 


confederacy, and particularly Lacedzrhon, to, take up their cauſe : 


© The truce,” they exclaimed, * was already broken, and Pelopon- 
neſus inſulted and injured.” At the ſame time the Eginetans, who 


bore. moſt impatiently their ſubjection to Athens, yet feared to 


make any open demonſtration of a diſpoſition to revolt, complained'by 
ſecret negotiation among the Pelopouneſian ſtates, of the dependency 


$ CF 4 


in which they. were held, contrary, as they contended, to the treaty ; 


and they redoubled their inſtances a as they found a g growing diſpoſition 


c. 97. 


„ 


c. 67. 


to hoſtility. Thus inſtigated, the Lacedæmonians a at length conyoked 


the uſual aſſembly of deputies from the ſtates of their confederacy ; ; 


and they invited the attendance. of miniſters, From any. other Grecian 
* which might have any complaint to prefer againſt Athens. 
The debates and negotiations which followed, afford, in, the detail 


given by Thucydides, ſo much inſight into the politics, the political 
manners, and the temper of Greece at che time, that, with the riſk 


of ſome. appearance of uncouthneſs to the modern reader, 15 ſhall 


venture to report the more material parts Without abridgement, 
and with the leaſt deviation that may Bel from the expreſſion, of the 


original, The deputies of the confederacy, or a large proportion of 


them (for it appears to have been not a full meeting) being arrived at 


Sparta, the general aſſembly of the Lacedæmonian node; was con- 
vened. There happened to be preſent at the time miniſters from 


4 Athens, commiſſioned on ſome other public buſineſs ;' and theſe were 


allowedto attend the audience, with the deputies of the confederacy. 


All being met, proclamation Was made, according to the cuſtom of the | | 
Grecian aflemblies, declaring permiſſion for thoſe to ſpeak! who, had | 


anything to advance. Many came forward exhibiting various com- 


plaints againſt the ee government, n little important or 
5 dubiouſly 


< lane Bo \ OED 
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dubiouſly founded, excepting thoſe of the Megarians and Corinthians. 
The Megarians urged that, cotitrary to the exiſting treatys they were, 
by a decree of the Athenian people, prohibited all commercial Auter- 
courſe by land with Attica, and excluded from all ports: within the 
Athenian dominion. The Corinthians reſerved themſelves-rill' the 
others ſhould' have prepared the minds of the Lacedæmonian people 
for warmer inſtigation, and then ſpoke nearly thu:: 
T' bat ſtrict faith, Lacedzmonians, which characterizes your con- 1 . i. 
duct in publie and i in private affairs, makes you leſs ready to give | 


attention to accuſations againſt others; and hence indeed you obtain 
the juſt praiſe of moderation and equity, but you remain ignorant of the 
tranſactions of foreign ſtates,” Often we have forewarned you of the 
* wrongs which the Athenians were preparing for us; but not till we 
had already ſuffered and hoſtilities were commenced, would you ſum- 
mon this aſſembly of our confederacy; in which we have perhaps more 
cauſe than others to eome forward, injured as we have been by the 
Athenians, and neglected by you. Nor are we alone intereſted even 
in the ſubject of our on complaint. On the contrary, all Greece is 
concerned; for many ſtates are already reduced to ſubjection, and 
others are not leſs notoriouſly. threatened; among which, our op- 
preſſed allies particularly demand our care. Corcyra, capable af 
$ furniſhing, a fleet to Peloponneſus, ſuperior to that of any republic 
« of our confederacy,, 18 already raviſhed from us; and Potidæa, 
« our wolt. important poſt for holding dominion. or carrying e on com- 
« | merce in Thrace, 1 is at this time beſieged. 8110 | 
Nor can we avoid ſaying that theſe injuries, which we have thus 
« «© ſuffered, are in great meaſure to be imputed to you. After the Perſian CON 
. War, you permitted the Athenians to: fortify their city, then. to build 
. « their long walls; and till vou have continued to. look on, tho boaſt- 
ing to be vindicators of the freedom of Greece, While they have de- N 
2555 of He, not only their own. but our confederates. Even 
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<-ought to be che object of Gr conlideration.....For.is this 2 tim 8 
<3nquire:/ Whether we have been injured} | No, rather how. we ſhall 
© repll injury. Mu have tlie reputation of. bei being provident and ir- 
« cumipe& ;; but facts do nt juſtify che report. The Perſians, we 
* know, carne againſt Peloponneſus fromthe fartheſt parts of the. carth 
© before-you had made any adequate, Preparation for defence; and, now : 
you are equally remiſs againſt the Athenians i in your neighborhood. 
Thus, as the barbarian failed principally. through, his on miſcon- 
duct, ſo theit errors, and nat your: ſupport, have inabled us hitherto 
to maintain our ſelves againſt the Athenians. Let. it not however 


4 


* be imagined that this expoſtulation is prompted by reſentment : 
* we expoſtulate with our friends who erz we chmicate our: e 


| * who injure us. CC; als aeilivect: f 
'Thucyd. l. 1. But du ſeem not to e ache rib a baden 
0 %%/s ate, and how totally they differ from yu. Theyrare reſtleſs and 
ſcheming, and quick to execute their ſchemes, - Yow are ever bent 
upon the preſervation of What you poſſeſs ; averſe to projetts and 
* it execution, even of neceſſary meaſufes, defcient. They, again, 
are dating beyond their ſtretigth, adventurous even beyond their owh 
opinion of prudence, and full of hope in the midſt of misfortune. 
© It is your diſpoſition always to do leſs than your "power admits, to : 
© heſitate even when acting on the ſureſt grounds, and to think your- 
ſelves never free from danger. They are quick, You dilitory; : they 
fond of roaming , you more than all others attached to yout' home 
\ 4 they eager to Hake acquiſitions in any. diſtant parts; you fearful, 
*in ſecking more, to injure what you already poſſeſs. They puſh 
bh victory to the utmoſt, and are leaſt of all men dejected by defeat; : 
© expoſing their bodies for their country, as if they had no intereſt i in 
15 * them, yet applying their minds in the public ſervice, as if that and 
© their private intereſt were one. Diſappointment of a propoſed ac- | 
* quiſition they conſider as loſs. of what already belonged to them; 3 
C ſucceſs in any purſuit they eſtcetn oily as a ſtep toward farther 
* * acquiſition} s and, defeated 1 in any attempt, "they turn e 
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to ſome new project by which to make themſelves amends : inſo- 


39 


much that through their celerity i in executing whatever they pro- 


* poſe, they ſeem to have the peculiar faculty of at the ſame time ho- 
ping and poſſeſſing. Thus they continue ever, amid labors and dan- 
« gers, injoying nothing through ſedulity to acquire; eſteeming that 
© only a time of feſtival in which they are proſecuting their projects; 
and holding reſt as a greater evil than the moſt laborious buſineſs. 
© To ſum up their character, it may be truly faid that they were born 

© neither to injoy quiet themſelves, nor to ſuffer others to injoy it. 

© When ſuch a commonwealth i is adverſe to you, Lacedzmonians, 


« you ſtill delay. You will conſider thoſe only as your enemies 


WhO avow hoſtility; Þ thinking to preſerve peace through your 

© antiquated maxims of policy and equity, defending yourſelves but 
. offending none, which are no longer fit for theſe times. It has been 
* by other maxims, by new arts, and by a policy refined through 
modern experience, that Athens has riſen to a greatneſs which now 
1 threatens us all. Let this then be the term of your dilatorineſs: : 


* give at len th that aſſiſtance to your allies which, by the ſtipula- | 


tions of our confederacy, you owe them, and relieve the diſtreſſed 
q Potidzans. . This can no longer be effectually done but by an im- 
« mediate invaſion of Attica; which is the meaſure neceffarily to be 
taken, unleſs you. would leave a, friendly and kind red people a'prey 
to your 1 moſt determined enemies; and compel us, who are diſpoſed 
. by every conſideration of Mieret, affection and habit, to maintain 
© our connection with you, throu gh deſpair to ſeek ſome new alliance. 
© Conſult i in ſhort your own intereſt, and do not diminiſh that com- 
15 mand in Peloponnefus which JON forefathers have tranſmitted to 
ou. 

* Athenian miniſters jud ged | it ede neither to als e dignity 
of their commonwealth, nor to the commiſſion under which they acted, 


? to. anſwer particularly to the charges thus urged by the deputies of the 


Peloponneſian confederacy before the Lacedæmonian people; yet they 
thou ght it not proper on ſuch an occaſion to be intirely filent. They 
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applied therefore to the ephors for leave to addreſs the aſſembly, 
which was allowed them *, and they ſpoke to the following purpole: 
* They conſidered Feen ke, they ſaid, not at all in preſence of 
thoſe who had any right to aſſume connizance of the conduct of the 


Athenian commonwealth or of its allies; ; yet as they had been ſo 


C. 73 & 74. 


; C. 75. 


c. 76 & 77. 


ad Lacedæmoniorum magiſfratus acceſſiſſent.— 


« publicly witneſſes to ſo virulent an invective againſt thoſe in whoſe 


< ſervice they were commiſſioned, they thou ght it proper to admoniſh 
the aſſembly not to determine lightly and haſtily concerning a matter 


of very great moment. Having then mentioned the merit of the 


Athenian people with all Greece i in the two Perſian invaſions, and the 
ſenſe which the Lacedzmonians themſelves at the time expreſſed of 
it, they proceeded to obſerye, * That the command of the Athe- 


nian people among the Grecian, ſtates had been acquired, not by 


violence, bur by the dereliction of the Lacedæmonians, and by the 


* conſent, and even at the ſolicitation of the ſubordinate republics : : 


© that they had a fair intereſt in ſo glorious a poſſeſſion, ſo honorably 


earned, which their reputation, not leſs than the advantages of 


command, would urge them to maintain; and that even their juſt 
apprehenſions forbad them to relinquiſh it, fince the jealouſy of 
© the Lacedzmonians, longappar ent, andnow particularly evident in the 
tranſaction of the preſent. day, amply demonſtrated what would be 
their danger in ſurrendering the ſmalleſt portion of their preſent power. 


{ 


They thenendeavoured to palliate, but they were indeed equally unable 
to deny as to juſtify, the general deſpotiſm of the Athenian people over 


their ſubject ſtates, and the particular meaſures of ſeverity which had 


been taken againſt ſome of them. In concluſion they aſſerted, 
that the truce was not broken by them, neither had they yet to 
complain that the Lacedæmonians had broken it. They exhorted 
therefore perſeverance in peaceful meaſures ; they claimed. for. their 
commonwealth the juſtice to which it was s intitled by the ſtipulations 


"EY Teena be By Toi; 9 Waves Bot This tranſlation 1 is juſtified by the onen, and 
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of the exiſting treaty, which directed a mode of judicial proceeding * 
for the determination of diſputes that might ariſe ; and they declared 
themſelves, in the name of their commonwealth, ready to abide 
udgement accordingly. Should the Lacedæmonians, ' they ſaid, de- 
termine to refuſe ſuch juſtice, they ſubmitted their cauſe to the 
gods, who had been invoked to atteſt the treaty, aud their common- 
* wealth would defend itſelf and its juſt command to the utmoſt.” - 
When the Athenians had concluded, the foreign miniſters were Thacyd. l. i, 
required to withdraw, and it remained for the Lacedæmonians to de- "IT? 
bate and to decide upon the queſtion. Thucydides, in his exile, as 
himſelf informs us, had opportunities, not open to many foreigners, 1, x. e. _ 
for acquiring information concerning the internal tranſactions of the 
Lacedzmonian Nate. After the greater number of ſpeakers, he tells us, l. i. <79. 
had declared their opinion that the Athenians had already broken the 
truce, and that war ſhould be immediately commenced, Archidamus 
came forward. Archidamus was the prince who, above thirty years 
before, had deſerved ſo well of his country by his conduct in the 
Helot rebellion. In advanced age he maintained the reputation 
of a wiſe and moderate man **; and he now addreſſed the aſ- 
ſembly thus: I, Lacedæmonians, have had experience of many C. 80. 
© wars, and I ſee thoſe among you, my equals in age, who will not, 
« as happens to many through 1 inexperience, urge war as in itſelf de. 
« firable, or in its con ſequences certain. Within Peloponneſus in- 
deed, againſt bordering ſtates, when hoſtilities ariſe, deciſion 
. may be quick ; and, the forces on both ſides being the ſame in 
kind, the preponderancy of one or the other may. be a ſubje& of 
« calculation. But the war now propoſed is widely different : ope- 
© rations are to be carried far from our frontier, againſt thoſe whoſe 
« fleets command the ſeas, who are ſuperior to every Grecian ſtate es 
in wealth, population, and forces, cavalry as well as infantry, and 
© who beſides have under their dominion many tributary allies. In our 
* preſent unprepared ſituation, to what, then, do we truſt for ſuc- | 
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« oth againſt ſuch an enemy? To our fleet? No; we are too infe- 
* rior. To our riches? Far leſs; neither our public treaſure nor 
our private wealth can bear any compariſon with theirs. We are 
* ſuperior, it is ſaid, in our force of infantry, and we will ravage their 
country. But they have large poſſeſſions, far beyond the reach of 
your infantry, and a fleet that will come and go with the produce, 
undiſturbed by any force that you can oppoſe: to it; while your ir- 
« reſiſtible infantry will ſtarve amid the devaſtation itſelf has made. 
< Inſtead therefore of bringing your enemy immediately to terms by 
« ſuch meaſures, I rather fear you will leave * War as an inheri- 


« tance to your poſterity, * 


1 Let it not however be. 3 ey 1 adviſe to ſuffer mmol the 

c oppreſſion of our allies, or to leave deſigns againſt ourſelves unno- 
- * ticed till the moment of execution, Let us, on the contrary, pre- 
© pare for war; let us endeavour to extend our alliances, even among 


© barbarous nations, if either naval or pecuniary affiſtance can be ob- 


* tained from them; let us contribute Hberally from our private pro- 

© perties to form a public fund equal to the probable need, But i in 
© the mean'time let an embaſſy be ſent to Athens ; and, if our rea- 
© ſonable demands are complied with, our buſineſs will thus have its 
q beſt concluf oh. In all events however, till we are fully prepared | 


for war, let their country remain unhurt. It is a pledge ul our 
hands; ſo much the more valuable to us, as it is in itſelf rich through 


C. 83. 


©. 84 & bg. 


c high cultivation, and undamaged. Fat 

Nor let it be ſuppoſed that the delay UE. 1 1 9 60 will mark 
any puſillanimity. War is a buſineſs leſs of arms than of expence, 
* which alone can make arms efficacious * ; eſpecially in the conteſt 
« of a continental with a maritime people... "Money therefore muſt in 


©* the firſt place be provided. As for that flowneſs, and that dilatori- 


© neſs with which you have heard yourſelves upbraided, they flow 
5 from thoſe inſtitutions of our anceſtors, which reach us, in public | 


4 
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« as in private life, to be modeſt, prudent, and juſt. Hence it is our 
character to be, leſs than all others, either elated by proſperity or 
dejected by misfortune: hence we are neither to be allured by the 
© flattery which we have been hearing, nor irritated by the reproach: 
* hence we are at the fame. time - warlike and circumſpect; and 
© hence we ſhall not be diſpoſed to utter ſounding words againſt our 
enemies, when we are unable to follow them up by deeds. 
Let us not then wander from thoſe maxims and inſtitutions of 
© our forefathers, through which our ſtate has long flouriſhed great 


and free, and beyond all others glorious : nor let us hurry, in one 


+ ſhort portion of a day, to a deciſion, which muſt involve with it 
© the lives of many individuals, the fortunes of many families, 
© the fate of many cities, and our own glory. Other ſtates may be 
under neceſſity of taking meaſures haſtily : our ſtrength gives us the 
option of leiſure. Since then the Athenians profeſs themſelves ready 
to ſubmit the ſubjects of complaint to a legal decifion, it appears 
© little conſonant to juſtice to proceed againſt thoſe as decidedly cri- 
ba minal, who offer themſelves for trial. Let your determination there- 
2 fore be to ſend an embaſly to Athens, but in the mean time to prepare 
© for war. Thus, more than by any other meaſure, you will be for- 
© midable to your adverſaries ; and thus Þ ape will beſt gen ag both 


* your advantage and your honor. 

The effect 5 this ſenſible and diſß paſſionate diſcourſe ſhould 
have had, was obviated by the following blunt ſpeech of the ephor 
Sthenelaidas : *© The verboſe oratory of the Athenians I & not 
5 comprehend. They have been large in their own praiſe, but their 
* injurious conduct toward our allies, and toward Peloponneſus; they 
© have not denied. -If their behavior formerly againſt the Perſians was 

* praiſeworthy, and is now againſt us the reverſe, they deſerve double 

© puniſhment ; for ceaſing to be meritorious, and for becoming cul- 

pable. We have not yet changed our conduct; and, if we are wiſe, 
woe ſhall not now overlook the wrong done to our allies, nor de- 
lay to revenge it. Others have money, and ſhips, and horſes : we 

Dos ; * have 
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©. have good allies, who ought not to be abandoned to the Athenians. 
Nor are ſuch diſputes to be determined by words and legal proceſs. 
It has not been by words that they have been injured. We muſt 


© therefore avenge them quickly, and with our utmoſt force; nor let 


any one Far that when we are injured, we ought to deliberate. 
* Thoſe rather ought to take long time for deliberation who mean to 
commit injury. Let your determination therefore, Lacedæmonians, be, 
as becomes the dignity of Sparta, for war : nor ſuffer the Athenians 
6 to increaſe | in power, nor betray your allies, but with the help 
6 of the gods, let us march againſt thoſe who wrong us | 
Sthenelaidas, having thus ſpoken, proceeded, in the function of bis 
office, to put the queſtion to the aſſembly. A clamor being raiſed on 
each fide (for i in the Lacedzmonian aſſembly votes were given by the 
voice, and not, as at Athens, by filently holding up hands, or by the 
perfect ſecrecy of a ballot), the ephor declared he could not diſtin- 


guiſh which had the majority. Thinking therefore, as T hucydides 
ſuppoſes, that the neceſſity of manifeſting more openly the party 
they took, would urge them the rather to vote for war, he put 


the queſtion again thus: Whoever is of opinion that the truce is 


broken, and that the Athenians have been the aggreſſors, let him go 
to that ſide ; whoever is of the contrary opinion, to the other ſide.” 


Upon the diviſion a large majority appeared for the affirmative. The 


deputies of the allies being then called, were informed of the de- 
termination; and farther told, that it was the wiſh of the Lacedz- 
monians. to have another meeting of deputies from all the ſtates of the 


confederacy, who ſhould come authorized and prepared to decide, 
both concerning. peace and war, and how the war, if reſolved upon, 


ſhould be carried on. With this the aſſembly broke up: the 
deputies of the allies haſtened to their ſeveral homes : the Athenian 
miniſters waited 10 finiſh the buſineſs of their commiſſion, and then 
returned to Athens. 

The Lacedæmonian government was now 3 for war; 


not fo much, according. to che hiſtorian of the times, influenced by 


1 the 
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the repreſentations of their allies, as by their own. apprehenſions of 
the growing power of Athens. The Athenian dominion within 
Greece had indeed been greatly contracted by the conditions of the 
thirty-years truce, and by the lofles which led to it ; but the remain- 
ing empire had been gaining conſiſtency, during fourteen years which 
bad ſince elapſed under the able adminiſtration of Pericles; its force 
was now ſuch that no ſingle ſtate of Greece could undertake to cope 
with it; and even the extenſive confederacy over which Lacedæmon 
preſided, was, at the inſtant, far from being in condition to begin ho- 
ſtilities. To acquire a ſanction therefore to their undertaking, which © 
might ſpread ineouragement among thoſe ingaged in it, they ſent a 
ſolemn deputation to Delphi, to ae of the god if they might hope 
for ſucceſs. Accorang to report (ſo Thucydides expreſſes himſelf) 
the god aſſured them, That, if they carried on the war with be- 
coming vigor, they would be victorious ; and that his favor ſhould 
© attend them invoked or uninvoked.” | 

Meanwhile the Corinthians were ſedulous in canvaſſing the ſeveral 
ſtates of the confederacy ſeparately ; endeavouring to alarm their fears 
and excite their indignation, and to promote by every poſſible method 


the reſolution for war. Accordingly when the aſſembly met at La- 


cedzmon, and the great queſtion was propoſed, moſt of the deputies 
were vehement in accuſation of the Athenians, and in requiſition of 


the immediate commencement of hoſtilities. The Corinthians, in 


purſuance of their former 1 reſerved themſelves to the laſt, and 
then ſpoke thus : 
We no longer, „ blame the Lacedzmonians, who, 
having now reſolved on war, have ſummoned this aflembly to deſire 
its concurrence in the reſolution. Preſiding over the confederacy, 
* the general proſperity requires that they ſhould pay due attention to 
© their own particular ſituation and circumſtances ; and hence aroſe 
© their paſt delay: while the honors which we pay them, and the com- 
mand with which they are inveſted, impoſe on them the duty of 
* conſtantly conſulting the welfare of the Whole; and hence flows 


© their 
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« their preſent determination. It were needleſs, we are indeed per- 


ſuaded, to admonith any of you who have had any experience 


* of the Athenians, how much it behoves us to be upon our guard 

* againſt them; but it imports the people of the inland commonwealths 
6 to reflect, that, unleſs they fu pport the maritime ſtates, they will be 
a deprived of the many advantages which accrue, even to them, from 
maritime commerce; and that if they look on till we are ſubdued, 
« they will be the next prey; ſo that, in fact, we are all neafly 
< equally intereſted i in the point on which we are going to decidg ; 
« differing more in regard to the time when we may expect the evil 
© to fall upon us, than the degree in which it will affect us. 


It is then to repel and to prevent injuries, and not with any am- : 


: birious view, that we are earneſt for war. Our cauſe of complaint 
« againſt the Athenians is ample: : but when we have redrefled our 
* wrongs, peace will be our object. Nor have we reaſon to doubt of 
« ſucceſs. Our land- force is greater than theirs, and in military {kill 


© we excel them; and ſurely a more unanimous zeal may be expected 


5 in our confederacy than in theirs. They are ſtrong at ſea: but if 


ve duly employ the means which we ſeverally poſſeſs, and add the 
wealth which we may borrow from Delphi“ and Olympia, we can 


equal them even on that element. The offer of greater pay would 


intice the people of their alliance from their ſervice; for it is 
£ to be remembered, that the power of Athens conſiſts more of a pur- 
© chaſed than a native force; whereas ours depends leſs upon our 


« riches than upon ourſelves. One naval victory would therefore 


probably complete our buſineſs. Should that not immediately 
© be obtained, yet their maritime {kill will foon ceaſe to give 
© them any advantage, for ours will of courſe improve with inereaſed 


1 * experience. | But even Fe A ſuperiority at fea, we poffeſs 


1 It appeats from this paſfave and ſome fol- Delphi was again 1 under Lacedæ- 


lowing ones (1: i. c. 143 and 1. ii. c. 9.) that monian influence, but the Phocian people were 


cough ſome revolution for particularly men gained to the Lacedæmonian intereſt; or, which 


by Thuch dides, but probably a conſe - Was nearly the ſame thing, were put under ari - 
quence, of the thirty-ycars truce, not only ſtocratical government. 


* | 0 8 abun- 
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« abundant means to diſtreſs them ; among which we may reckon 28 
very important the On . of procuring the defection of 
J their allies.” _ 
It is however not our ar purpoſe 1 to. perſuade you that the diſpute 
before us is like thoſe, which, for ages, have been common within 
6 Greece, of each republic with its neighbour, of nearly equal force, 
c concerning the limits of their reſpective territories. On the con- 
6. * trary, it deſerves your moſt ſerious conſideration, that the Athe- 
"$58 ans have attained a degree of power to inable them to contend 
c with vs all together and, what is diſgraceful to Peloponneſus 
0 even to mention, the queſtion i is 5 whether we ſhall remain inde- 
pendent, or become their lub ects. Our fathers were the vindi- 
© cators of the freedom of Go We fall ſhort" indeed of their 
4 * worth, if we cannot maintain our own freedom; and while we 
* anxioully oppoſe the eſtabliſhment . of monarchy 1 in any one ſtate, 
yet ſuffer one ambitious commonyealth to be tyrant over all. 19 8 
* 15 To undergo. any labor and riſk ar any danger i in a virtuous 5 1 Lis 
2 has been tranſmitted to us as an hereditary rule of conduct. Ill 
would it become us now. to deviate from it; and fo much richer 
and more powerful as 'we are than our forefathers, to loſe in the 
© midſt of abundance what whey gained 3 in penury. Let us therefore 
6 cheerfully. ingage in a war which the god himſelf hath recom- 
-© mended, with even a promiſe of his favor in it. All Greece will 
© be with us; and right is on our ſide; as, not only! notorious facts 
5 but the god has teſtified, Nor let chere be delay; Þ for be it 


E W Ps 


— 


« this time beſie ged by: an Tonian army. Let us therefore immediately 
take meaſures to reduce that proud republic which is aiming at the 
1 eee or; Greece; ;. [That x we may ourſelyes live f in peace and inde- 


24 #34 
1 Tias, _ dhe, zune g dvs co 1 1 having i in view ſomething very different from 


aides afterward puts a fimilar expreſſion into reproach, b. ii. e. 63. and b. ill, e. 37 · Tepar- 
the mouths both of Pericles and of Cleon, id xi v dN. 


when ſpeaking to the Athenian aſſembly, and 0 
Vor. II. | Y | ; pendency 9 


e. 126. 


e. 127: 


miſſioned to 


and of no importance | but 


altars, to 
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« pendency, and that we may reſtore freedom to ee Grecian ſtates 
« * which are now ſo imperiouſly | held in ſubjeftions? . eiten e 

This ſpeech concludin: g the debate, the queſtion was put, and war 
was the determination of the majority. N otwithſtanding, however, ; 
the clamor for haſtening hoſtilities, and A b even the 


danger of delay after ſuch a reſolution po public ely taken, it t Was pi pre: 


12 A 2 : : 


ſently found chat 1 in the unprepared ſtate in" which, the 1 acy 


$190 Ny. inn 


ſtood, delay was unayoidable. The leading men there 52  recurred. to 


£3 Vi „ 


negotiation, in Which they ] had three principal. purpoſes; to induce 
the Athenians i to ſy 1 85 hoſtilities while, their o own | Preparations ſhould 


* (1 OE 1 
be advancin g 3, to ſtren igthen their own ch 9 8 e ſtates 
} 4 4 


by making t the Athenians the refuſer 8 of offered . - and to 15 * 
diflention, among che Athenians themſelyes.” pig y Re + 
Wich theſe obj ob jects e miniſters 118 bebt to, 7 com- 


t 16091 re os eil ** 1 


make repreſentations Concern matt FRAY 11 2 
211 St. 71 *. TIDE been! in difpu 6:1 1 50 q49 0 rep 901 
to ev everything that 5 iſp twee 


republics, 
O 1546 Ie, et bee of 185 Bola £ e 82 
5 


recian tuperitino n might give, is, 


* 41 


Complete atonement, it Was 3 had 1255 Long e for 5 


F —— 


| . 
5 ad : century before pO nder the directo 


* 
31 +4 442 14 * 


of the a archon M egacles, t e partizans of Cylon were from be 
10 be ee py hg pow 2 12 © 1 pi 
ed by that pollution; 57 Which, 


nian citizens, Was we” > * 


141 4 444244 1 1011 5 


| accor ding to tt i e prevai ling 3 ideas of th © 98 adhered, to, all the de» 


ſcendants. of, th e e Leſt there! ore; th e contamination ſhould | 
bring dow. d 2 geanes'of the gods of Greege1in ſome general ea. 
lamity, the. 1 dæmonians, as afſertors of the icing welfare, 


required that all duch perſous ſhould be baniſhed, and the pollution 
| completely expiated., This was intended as a blow principally. againſt 


Pericles, Who, by his. mother, was deſcended from. Megacles: not 


—— * — 24 CT — of : 


. — with the expectation chat the requiſition would produce his 
baniſhment ; but with the hope that, through alarm to Uo.» Popular 
mind, ſome emdarrafſment e be created for the adminiſt 55 
„ e enn rig. 912 c ti „eier 
. TW - | i 
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Perieles was however not at a laſs: for a meaſure. to oppoſe ta this. 
To facrilegious pollutions were reeollected, in which many of che 
principal families of Lacedzmpn wereinyolved; the death of Pauſanias, 
who had been ſtaryed in the temple of Minerva Chalcieeca, and the 
Execution, c of ſome Helots.1 who had been dragged. from the fanctuary 


of Neptune on mount Tenarus. The latter was eſteemed a profana- 


tion ſo groſsly i impious, that Popular! ſuperſtition attributed to it chat 
5 calamity the great earthquake at Sparta, It was there- 
e reg a edzmonlan , government to ſet the example 


Qre rec ired 'of the 1 he © 
14 regar for the w elfare of Greece and reſpect for the gods its pro- 
tecdors, by removing all thoſe who were, contaminated through « Either 
of thoſe, facrileges. With, an E to- thi J purpoſe,,, the ] Lacedæ- 

a miniſters returned to | 27 1 } ohi2): 368 I. E . 
4 92 6 ſecond 7 cmbally_ arnved 2 A fler, very di ferently in ly. inf ſtr usted. 


They repreſented that, as preliminaries te a general peace, the 


80 


fiegs of Potidza ought icamediately to be raiſed, and! gina? re- 


ored to to. independency; but they ply inſiſted g on the 887 5 the 


Prohibitory decree againſt Megars;, and that only being complies 
acedemon would d not commence 


140 tt 


wit! „ they pleds ged ther ſelves. that 
e bet rſt propoſitic ions, little urged, were with little 


beste | The 'tw 


ketone rejefted, "Ts the third dit was! anſwered, J That the * 


s had made themſelves, obnoxi 


| of Fin vation. of. the, extralirat 

Attica and Megaris, which, was ect to. he Eleuſinian 164 
deſſes :; and.that they xepeiyed and incouraged runaway Athenian 
« flaves?;, With, this anſwer the ſecond embaſſy: returned to Sparta; 
and ſoon. after, arrived third, conkiſtipg of Rhamphias, Meleſippus, 


| ns Kagel probably een "Ow eminence. than the former mi- 


a" 17 77 Hb 2 155 


ba 


A Tt ur n 5s 24s i? 
"14 — in” tere wok. Meyajzugs KO e rpretations are totally unſatisfae- 
1 topic ua THe Ap. 'Megatenfibus an 08 t Poe ſcholiaſt, who has not Rk 


of 


nĩ dantes quod {acram, pulliſque Bemitibue dar dae the; diſßenlty, ſeeme 3e Warrant the 


tum ſolum colerent, Land that was ſacred, pſe ventured in c 4. but the e 
#-Jand not marked out for culture,” Sh. 2 dee Malin. 


12 


2. mne 1663 an d n 11 2595 * . 
| 2 : niſters, 


nien itte nl 
1 


Thucy d. 1. i. 
E. 139. 
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niſters, as Thucydides diſtinguiſhes theſe alone by name. In their 
repreſentations they took no notice of any of the requiſitions of their 
predeceflors, but they demanded, as the one condition of peace , that 
all Grecian ſtates held in ſubjection by Athens ſhould be red to 
independency. An aſſembly of the people was then convened, and 
it was propoſed to conſider of a detifive and final anſwer. Many 
ſpoke, ſome urging war, ſome contending for peace, and particularly 
[ infiſting that the offenſive decree againſt Megara ought. not to remain 
an obſtacle. At length Ferieles alcendin 8 the Sant I ſtand, de- 
clated himſelf thus 
r i. My opinion, Athenians, bas always been, that we udn u. not to 
e © ſubmit to the Peloponneſians, and i it remains yet the fame: ſenſible, 
* as Jam, that men ſeldom ſupport a war throughout with the fame 
animation with which they ordinarily begin 1 it, but that, 1 in difafters, 
— even ſuch as muſt in the courſe of things be expected, their fpirits 
; * droop, and their opinions change. Beforchand therefore! claim, from 
. thoſe who agree with me in opinion now, to concur with me in 
« effort, whenever misfortune may ariſe; or elſe, at once to renounce 
* all pretenſion to merit, ſhould ſucceſs attend our endeavours. . DE 
"> With regard to the grounds. of my opinion, the inſidious deſigns 
© of the Lacedzmonians againſt this commonwealth have long been 
. © obvious, and are now more than ever manifeſt. Fo Ir notwithſtand- 
ing that the articles of the exiſting | treaty point out the manner in 
which diſputes between the two ſtates ſhould be aGuſted,, and de- 


clare that in the mean time each party ſhould hold what it poſſeſſes, 
yet not only they have not deſired ſuch adjuſtment, but they refuſe 


© to admit it. They ate, in ſhort;" evidently enough determined to 
fupport their allegations againſt us not by argument, but by arms; 
they come to us not accuſing, but commanding : they require im- 

I periouſly that the ſiege of Potidæa ſhall be raiſed; that Ægina ſhall 
-4 be independent; that the decree againſt Megara ſhall be annulled; 

C and, now At "Lt, that we ſhall. give u p our command over all Gre. 
© cian ſtates. Let it not be imagined that even the Megarian decree 


% 
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* is too light a matter to be ſupported as a cauſe of war. That come 
paratively little matter has been thrown out as an ultimate object, 
© merely to try your ſteddineſs. Were you to yield that point, a 
greater trial would quickly be impoſed upon you: reſiſting that, 
you give them to underſtand that they mult treat with you as equals, 
© not command you us ſubjeats. 

It behoves you therefore at once to reſolve either to ſubmit to a 
© ſtate of dependency without uſeleſsly 1 incurring the unavoidable evils | 
a of reſiſtance, or, what appears to me far preferable, to take 
arms with a determination to yield to no command, whether con- 

cerning a matter in itſelf of great or of little moment, nor, at any 
rate, to hold what you poſſeſs in fear and under control. For the 
© ceffion of your right of jud getnent, and yieldin g obedience to a com- 
mand, however unimportant "oy 12 55 of that . mark 
* * comple fubjection. | 
* If then we caſt our view upon the means of each party, we ſhall 
£ «ka ours not the unfavorable proſpet. The funds of the Pelopon- 
© nefians muſt be drawn from the produce of Peloponneſus; for they 
have no foreign dependencies capable of affording conſiderable ſupplie; 
and in Peloponneſus neither private nor public wealth abounds. 
. In protracted war, and in maritime war, they are equally unexperi- | 
* enced ; for their poverty has always diſabled them for both. They 
cannot equip fleets; nor can they ſend armies often, or maintain 
C them long from home. For, in the ſcantineſs of their public revenue, 
« every man mult ſubſiſt on ſeryice from his private means; and by 
© long abſence from their domeſtic affairs, even thoſe means muſt be: 
< ruined. A ſuperfluity of wealth alone, and not the ftrained contri- 
* butions of a people barely above want, can ſupport lengthened and 
« diſtant war. Such a people are commonly readier to make war 
with their perſons. than with Bar purſes: : they hope that thoſe 


*. We find this obſervation repeated more and had colbuiee: but their Lk "thy but 
than once in the fpezches reported by Thucy- ſmall. proportion either to the reſav rces of 
dides, without any exception for the Co- Athene, or to the wants of P clopows” ſus. 
rnrhians, who. were commercial and rich, 


8 
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will finally eſcape ; but theſe may be completely. drained! and the 
© buſineſs yet unfiniſhed, For a ſingle battle indeed, the Pelopon- 

< nefians, with their allies, might be equal to all the reſt of Greene. 
But for ptotracted war, beſide their want of money, Which is their 


« great and in ſuperable deficiency, wanting one common adminiſtra- 


© tion, each ſtate having its equal voice for the deciſion of meaſures, 


_ +, and each its ſeparate intereſt , each anxious for its, own paxticular 


Thucyd, 1. i. 
.C. I 42 ,” 


E. 13. 


1 concerns, the general good will be ſometimes dae, often ne · 


glected, and no great deſign gan be ſteddily purſud d. 0 
\ {96 Hence you need neither fear that poſts will be occupied and. for- 
« tified within. your country, with which ſome. would alarm. vou, apr 
< that a formidable nary can be raiſed againſt Jou. Since the Perſian 
0 war, now. above fifty years, you haye been aflidyouſly, applyms to 
. naval affairs, aud even your proficiency. i is vet far below, Perfection. 
Naval ſcience, and the ſkill of experienced ſeamen are not to be a0. 
quired by a people when they pleaſe, and in moments of leiſure; 
on the contrary they require practice, to the excluſion of almpſt all 
4 leiſa, re. Nor, ſhould the Peloponneſians ſeine the Oly Mpio or Del. 

4 phian treaſures, will even that avail them, to the degtee that ſome 
* ſeem to ſuppoſe. They cannot, with theſe, form naval comman- 


ders and ſeamen, ſuch as we poſſeſs among our own citizens, more 


and abler than all Greece beſides: nor is it to be ſuppoſed: that the 
* ſeamen of our allies, for a temporary increaſe of pay, will baniſſi 
themſelves from their country, and Join the 2 h us 1 0 - 


5 worſe, proſpect of final ſucceſs. 
Such then are the deficiencies under pu ry the Peloponnatilis 


= 4 labor) while we. not only are free from theſe, but poſſeſs advan- 


A ges peculiar to ourſelves, If they are ſtrong enough to invade 


— g 


our country by land, we are equally able to harraſs them by ſea; 
and ſhould we waſte but a ſmall part of Peloponneſus, and they 
even he whole of Attica, the diſtreſs would be far Sener to Wien, 
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chan to us: for they have no other country whence to © obtain 
« ſupplies; while we have our choice among iſlands and continents. | 


—— 


*'The command of the ſea is indeed a moſt important poſſeſſion. Con- 
© fider then: were we iſlanders, Who would be ſo ſecure againſt all, 


© hoſtile attempts ? What therefore ſhould be now our aim but to 


© put ourſelves as nearly as poffible in the ſituation of illanders? 


„Our lands and their appurtenances within Attica ſhould. be totally 
given up: no vain attempt ſhould be made to protect them againſt 
. ſuperior land- force of the enemy; ; but our whole attention ſhould: 
©be Siven to the fafety of the city and. the command of the ſea. 
+. Should we gain a battle, freſh and perhaps greater forces would be 
brought againſt us. But ſhould we loſe one, the revolt of our allies, 
the ſources, of our wealth and ſtrength, would follow ; for they will 
* no longer reſt under their preſent ſubjection than while we have 


« power to.compel them... Nor the loſs of lands and houſes therefore, 


i bur che loſs of valuable lives, whenever it may happen, is to be 


* deplored ;; for lands cannot produce men: but let us keep ourſelves 
5 trong in men, and we ſhall not want for lands. If therefore I 
thought I could perſuade you, 1 would propoſe that you ſhould: 

* yourſelyes go: forth and lay waſte Attica; to ſhow the Peloponne- 
* fians how vain-their expectation! is, that the fear of ſuch an evil may 


* induce you to furrender your independenc x. 
* 1 haye indeed many other grounds for clear hope of N. pro- They. 
© vided our own. impatience and raſhneſs, and the wild deſire of con- 


* queſt, when defence ſhould be our object, injure us not more than 


| 6 the ftrength or policy of our enemies. On theſe topics, hopyever, ad- 


monition may be better reſerved for the circumſtances when. they- 
ariſe. With regard to the anſwer now to be returned to Lace- 


„dæmon, it ſhould be this: We will allow the Megarians the- 


L463 


« uſe. of our ports and markets, provided the Lacedzmonians will 
66 abrogate their prohibitions of the reſidence of ſtrangers within their” 
territory, as far as regards us and our allies : for the treaty of 


<< truce leaves theſe matters equally open to both- parties. We will! 


%s 


66 give 


167 
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give independency to thoſe ſtates of our. 3 which were in · 
« dependent when the truce was concluded, whenever the Lace - 
„ demomans will allow to the ſtates of their alliance free agency in 

| e whatever concerns their ſeveral governments, and will no longer 

1 ( inforce among them a conſtitution and a mode of adminiſtration, 
« which, under the ſhow of independency, keep them in effectual 
* ſubjection to Lacedæmon . Finally, we are ready to ſubmit any 
* diſputed points to a judicial determination according; to the terms 
of the treaty, and we will not begin war, but we will defend ours 
« ſelves. to the utmoſt.” Such an anſwer will be juſt, will be 
« honorable, will be Slant to the renown and to the wiſdom 
of our anceſtors, who raiſed this empire, which we e not to 


tranſmit diminiſhed to our poſterity." * - 3 
 Thucyd. l i. The aſſembly aſſented to the opinion of Pelkle, and an anſwer 
"1 was accordingly. delivered to the Lacedæmonian ambaffadors nearly in 


the terms of his ſpeech ; ; concluding with the declaration, - © That 
l the Athenian common wealth would obey the commands of no 
power upon earth, but they would readily abide the event of a ju- 
« dicial determination, conducted upon a footing of equality between 
. the partles, i in the mode directed by the exiſting . 
With this anſwer the Lacedæmonians returned home, and 1 no more 
embaſſies were ſent. Hitherto the people of the two ſtates had com- 
. municated, as in peace, without the intervention of a herald, tho not 
without caution and ſuſpicion: for ſince the affairs of Corcyra and 
Potidza the truce was conſidered on both ſides as broken and war as 
impending: but now, tho no hoſtilities were immediately com: 
menced, no farther communication was ventured on either ſide with- 
out ttie fame formalities as if war had been declared, 


I. ii. C. Io 


#* |» 0 ith bree information from Thucydides 
| „ as red: F ous imoradeiws &uTovopurio0a, what that Alen rd Ta Eovdinxrs, | which ke ſo 
5 4. . . To turn this into modern language, or repeatedly N was to have been. 


5 perhaps into any language, long e 25 | 1 Ig. VS POGIREER PORT Wh 
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iſt SECTION. ee 
ne an Am of the Thebans again} blu, 
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W H IL E want of 33 tial withheld the 8 . 
che Thebans, judging war to be now unavoidable, thought the mo- he Li. 
ment of ſuſpence advantageous for an attempt toward the more complete © 5. 
eſtabliſhment of their own ſovereigaty over Beeotia ; Ou maſt 

favor therm; Athens would fear to attack them. 

I be little town of Platæa, with a territory of featcely hal a dozen 
miles ſquare, utterly unable by its own ſtrength to ſubſiſt in iddepen- 


dency, had rievertheleſs ſar near a century, been pertinaciduſſy reſiſting | Herod. ut 


lll controul from Thebes, from which it was leſs than nine miles diſtant. Thucyd.Lith 


When, before the Perſian war, Cleomenes king of Sparta was with an © 5” 
army in the neighbourhood, the Platæans, to obtain the ptoteQtion, Had 
offered to put themſelves under the domi nion of Lacedæmon. The arifwer 
which, with his ufual expreſſive fimplicity, Herodot us attributes to 
the Lacedæmonians upon the oeaſion, ſtrongly paints the ſtate of 
Greece at the time: We, they ſaid; * live afar off, and ours would 

< be à cold kind of aſſiſtance; for you might be overpowered 
-* and fold for ſlaves Before: any intelligence about you could reach 

© us; We recommend to you therefbre rather to put yourſelves under 
„tlie Ame of Athens, a bordering ſtate, and able to protect 

< you.” This advice, adds the hiſtorian, they gave, not through any 
goodwill ts the Platæans, but with a view to create embarraſſment 
to the Athenians by embroiling them with the Breotians. The 
Plateans however followed the advice. Chuſing the ſolemnity of the a 
ſaerifiee to the twelve gods for the occafion,. they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Athens, but in the habit and character of ſuppliants; who, placing 
thernſelves, according to the cuſtomary forms of ſupplication, at the 
altar, thence urged their PRO that their commonwealth | mi ight be 
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taken under the ſovereignty and protection of Athens * , and the Athe- 


nian people acceded to the requeſt. ' 3 


The Thebans, upon the firſt intelligence of this tranſaction, W f 
againſt Platæa. An Athenian army moved at the ſame time to pro- 
tect the new dependency of the commonwealth. The Corinthians 
however interfering, it was agreed to ſubmit the matter to their ar- 


bitration. Actuated apparently by the ſpirit of juſtice and of liberty, 


and deſirous to give as great extent as the nature of things would 
admit, to that dubious independency which could be injoyed by the 
{ſmaller Grecian commonwealths, the Corinthians decided, © That the 
© Thebans were intitled to no ſovereignty over any towns of Bœotia, 
-* whoſe people choſe to renounce the privileges of the Bœotian con» 
* federacy,” The buſineſs being thus apparently ſettled, the Athenian 
army moved homeward ; but the 'Thebans, irritated by a deciſion ſo 
adverſe to their yiews, followed and attacked them on their march. 
They were defeated; and then the Athenians took upon themſelves 
to dictate terms: They extended the limits which had been preſcribed 
by the Corinthians for the Platzan territory 3 and, to give more ſecu- 
"rity to its frontier, made the river Aſopus the boundary of the n 
1 againſt the Platæan and the Hyſian lands. 
Henceforward Platæa, more than ever averſe to Thebes; 8 


5 ns in political attachment to Athens. The whole force of the 
little commonwealth was exerted on the glorious day of Marathon, 
N in the honor of which the Platæans alone partook with the Athenians, 
In the not leſs memorable action of Salamis, they had their ſhare, 
tho an inland people, aboard the Athenian fleet; and they had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, under the command of Arifteides, in that great 
and deciſive battle, fought near their town, which, beyond all other 
- circumſtances, hath given celebrity to its name. Under the patronage 
.of Athens democracy of courſe prevailed at Platæa. But as Athens 


itſelf was not without an . party, ſo there v were in Plarza 


| 21 Abe pia aur. 


| perſons. 
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perſons to whom detnocratical government, ſometimes perhaps par- 

tially oppreſſive, and always an obſtacle to their ambition, would be 

diſſatisfactory. Their cauſe was hopeleſs while their ſtate. remained 

-under the dominion of Athens ; and Thebes was the —— g power 
to which they looked for an alteration in their favor. 

It was in conſequence of intrigue ariſing from this ſource, that, in 
the fifteenth year of the Thirty- years truce, when Chryſis was in the 
fotty-eighth'year of her prieſthood at Argos, Æneſias ephor at Sparta, 
and two months were yet wanting to complete the archonſhip of Py- 

thodorus at Athens (thus Thucydides, in the want of a more regular 
method, marks the date) in the ſixth month after the battle of Po- 


tidæa, the ſpring then beginning, an armed body of ſomething more 


| than three hundred Thebans, commanded by the Bœotarchs Pythan- 
gelus an Diemporus, entered Platza about the firſt ſleep. Through 

| confidence in the exiſting peace, no guard was kept in ſo ſmall a city, 
which perhaps ſcarcely had a public revenue: the gates only were 
ſmut at night; and theſe were now opened for the Thebans by the 


ee 
C. 2. 


B. C. 431. 
Ol. 87 3. 


Ann. buc.. 
7th:May, but 
more likely 
sth. April *. 


ariſtocratical party, headed by Naucleides, who had concerted the en- 


terprize with Eurymachus, the leading man of Thebes. Nau- 
cleides and the Platæans about him, in the too commonly atrocious 
ſpirit of Greek ſedition, would have completed the buſineſs by the 
immediate maſſacre of the principal of their fellowtownſmen of the 
oppoſite party. But the Thebans, influenced, as was more uſual in 


the larger Grecian ſtates, by a more humane and liberal policy, re- . 
fuſed to concur in any ſuch propoſal. Conſidering themſelves as al- 


5 ready maſters of the place, and depending upon a powerful body of 


troops which was to follow from Thebes to ſupport the enterprize, 


they lodged their arms in the agora; and ſending heralds around the 
town, by a conciliating 5 invited all who 1 were diſpoſed 


22 Eighty days after, according to Thuey- ordinary time of hired in Attica; ; whereas 


| &ides (b. li. c. 19.) the corn of Attica was eighty days after the ſeventh of May, 


nearly ripe. Eighty days from the eighth of namely the fixteenth of July, the corn is ripe, 
9 would be the ſeventeenth of hog che in forw ard ſeaſons, 1 in the fouth of 4", mori 


Fa. 7 | to 


” moment, rejoiced: to find a diſpoſition ſo far friendly among thots 
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their arms by theirs. | 
The Platzans, halty and in great einer Aeg g, were, in * | 


who ſeemed to have them, their families, and their whole ſtate 
completely at merey. They ſhowed therefore a ready diſpoſition to 
accede to the terms propoſed; But in the courſe of the communica · 
tion that inſued having opportunity to diſcover, amid the darknefs, 
how few the Thebans were, it began to be remarked among the Platæans, 
that they were abundantly: able to overpower thoſe who bad thus in- 
ſidiouſly ſurprized them; and the reſolution was quickly taken to make 
the attempt. That they might not be ahſerved in preparation, they 


broke ways through the partition - walls of houſes, and they formed a 


berricade of carts and waggons, from behind which they might 
wake their aſſault. Waiting then till juſt before daybreak, while 
darkneſs might yet at the ſame time give them the greater advantage 
from their intimate knowlege of the place, and increaſe the alarm 
and uncertainty of the enemy, they began the attack, Twiee or 
thrice they were repulſed; but they returned to the charge, the wo- 


men and ſlaves at the ſame time throwing ſtones and tiles from the ; 
houſe-tops, with an unceafing-clamor which inereaſed the confuſion, 


while a heavy rain falling made the obſcurity more complete. The 
'Thebans thus unable to hear commands or ſee commanders, were in- 
capable of acting in concert, and at length fled, as each could find a 
' paſſage, in darkneſs and in dirt, moſtly ignorant of the ways, while- 
their purſuers were acquainted with every turn. A Platæan had ſhut 
the gate of the town by which they had entered, and which alone 
had been open; and for want of other means at hand, faſtened it by 
thruſting the head of a javelin into the catch of the lock. Checked 


- thus in their hope of flight, ſome of the Thebans. mounted the ram- 


part, and throwing themſelves down on the outſide, moſtly periſhed; 
ſome, finding a gate unguarded, obtained an axe from a woman, with, 
which they forced the lock, and a few thus eſcaped. Many were - 

1 : ts e a | : killed 
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killed, ſcattered about the town; but the greater part, who had kept 
more in a body, entered a large building adjoining the rampart, whoſe 
door, which ſtood: open, they miſtook for the town-gate. This was 


thoſe in it; but upon theit offering to furrender themſelves, they were 
received as prifoners at diſcretion ; and ſhortly after, all the reft, who 
remained alive within the town, came and delivered their arms. 

_ Meanwhile the troops which ſhould have ſupported the enterprize, 
retarded in their march by the rain, upon their arrival at the Aſopus, 
found it ſo ſwelled that it was with difficulty forded; and before they 
could reach Platza, the miſcarriage of thoſe who had entered the 
place was complete. As ſoon as they were aware of this, they 
determined to plunder the Platæan lands and villages, and to 
ſeize all the people they could find, that they might have hoſtages for 

the ſecurity of their own people, if any ſhould be priſoners in Platza. 
But the Platæans, expecting ſuch a meaſure, ſent a herald to 
the Theban army, threatening immediate death to their priſoners if 
any farther attempt was made againſt the perſons or effects of the 


people of Platza, but promiſing to reftore them if the Thebans would. 


immediately quit their territory. The agreement was preſently made 


and ratified by oath, and the Theban army retired accordingly. Such, 


ſays Thueydides, is the Theban account: but the Platæans deny that 
any oaths paſſed, and that any promiſe was given for the reſtoration of 
the priſoners, except on condition that a treaty ſhould be concluded 


between the two ſtates. The Platæans however allowed no oppor- 


tunity for conference about a treaty, Haftening the remoyal of their 


effects from the country within their fortifications, they put to death 


all their priſoners, to the number of a hundred and eighty, omg 
whom was Eurymachus, the leader of the enterprize. 
Bau!uch was the inauſpicious prelude to the Peloponneſian war. The 
execution of the unhappy priſoners, ſuppoſing no compact to forbid: 
it, ſeems indeed to have been made in ſttict conformity to what may 


7 


obſerved by the Platzans, who took immediate meaſures to prevent 
their egreſs. It was then propofed to ſet fire to the building and burn 
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be called the -national law of the Greeks ; ; upon the ſame principle 


as ſpies, traitors, . and pirates, are liable to capital -puniſhment by the 
law of nations in modern Europe. The bodies, as the Grecian law 
of humanity required, were reſtored, through the intervention of he- 
ralds. But the Platæans, aware that the Thebans would feel upon 
the occaſion, and perhaps reaſon, differently from themſelves, pre- 
pared for reſiſting that revenge which was to be expected. Upon the 


firſt diſcovery that the town was ſurprized, A meſſenger had been: diſ- 


patched to Athens with the intelligence; and another, as ſoon as the 


Thebans were made priſoners. Upon receiving the firſt news, the 


Athenian adminiſtration immediately iſſued orders for ſeizing all 


Bœotians that could be found i in Attica: in return to the ſecond, di- 


rections were ſent to keep the priſoners made in Platæa in ſafe cu- 
ſtody, till the Athenian government ſhould determine what farther 
Was to be done. Unfortunately, ſuch was the ill- conſidered haſte 
of the Platæans, the fatal execution had already taken place before the 


meſſenger with this order arrived. So ſevere a meaſure, even ſup- 
poſing no breach of faith, plighted or implied; would, by its opera- 
tion upon the paſſions, preclude negotiation. An Athenian army was 
therefore ſent with a cohvoy of proviſions to Platæa; a part of the 
force was left to ſtrengthen the place; and the women, children, and 


| whatever elſe would be uſeleſs 1 in a ſiege, were e brought away. 
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of the PzLOPONNESIAN Was a its Commencement to 
the Application · for PEACE from Lacedzmon, i in the 


ſeventh Year: 


SECTION bs 17 


Sunne of the Anker and Peloponneſian Wen e and 
 ravage of Attica by the Peloponnefians. Operations. of the Athenian 
| fleet in the xveſtern ſens under Carcinus : Gallant action & the Spartan 
Brafidas : Ravage of the Peloponnefian-coaft, and. acquiſition of Ce- 
© phallenia to the Athenian confederacy. Operations of the. Athenian 
Jeet in the eaſtern ſeas. under. Cleopompus. Meaſures. for the ſecurity- 
of Athens :: Remarkable. decree : Extermination of the HEginetans.. 
1 and ravage of 5 by the Athenians... | 


”s 


HIS unfortunats. tranſaction between two oe republics, Thueyd: l. ü. 


which no prudence in the adminiſtration of the leading ſtates 


| could. prevent or foreſee, made accommodation more than: ever im- 
practicable; and both parties prepared for hoſtilities with the moſt 


ſerious diligenee. At. this time, ſays Thucydides, who was a living e. 2. 


witneſs, Greece. abounded: with youth, through inexperience, ardent 
for war; while, among thoſe of more ſober age, many things con- 
tributed to ſtimulate paſſion,. or excite apprehenſion. . Many oracular 
reſponſes were circulated; many ſigns and wonders: were reported; 


and ſome phenomena really occurred, of a kind to affect the imagi- A 


nations of men in a ſuperſtitious age; to raiſe hope or inſpire alarm. 
Among theſe, what moſt ingaged attention was an earthquake that 
ſhook the. facred land of Delos; which never, within the reach of 


tradition, 
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tradition, had before been ſo affected. Amid this univerſal i irritation 
of men's minds, a very general diſpoſition prevailed, as the candid 
Athenian in the moſt explicit terms avaws, to fayor. the Lacedzmo- 
nian cauſe, as the cauſe of liberty and independency; while animoſity 
and indignation were the ſentiments excited by that arbitrary and op- 
preflive command, which a large portion of the Grecian people expe- 


 rienced, and the reſt dreaded, from the ſovereign people of Athens. 


The two confederacies, now upon the point of ingaging in war, 
were very differently compoſed, but the force of the Greek nation 


was very equally divided between them. With the Lacedæmonians 
all the Peloponneſian ſtates joined, except the Argians, who remained 


nouter, and the Achaians; of whom the Pellenians only ingaged in 
the beginning of the war. Of notthern Greece, the Megarians, 


Botians, Loorians, Phocians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anac- 


torians, joined the Peloponnefran alliance. The navy was to be formed 
by the Lacedzmonians, Corinthians; Sicyonians, Pellenians, Eleians, | 
Megarians, Ambraciots, and Leucadians. The Bœotians, . 
and Loerians furniſhed cavalry; the other ſtates infantry only. It © 
was propoſed to raiſe no lefs than five hundred trireme galleys. "hg 


the confederacy ; its proportion being aſſeſſed upon every maritime 


fate; and contributions in money were required from all. Miniſters 
were ſent to endeavour to form alliances among foreign nations; and 
the great king, as the king of Perſia was called, or oftenfimply the King, 
was not neglected; but for external aſſiſtance the principal expe&ation 


was from the Italian and Sicilian Greeks, who poſſeſſed conſiderable 


maritime force, and moſtly favored the Peloponneſian intereſt. 
Athens had few allies, properly ſo called. On the continent of 
Greece the principal were the Theffalians and the Acarnanians » the 
former little ingaged by intereſt or inclination, but bound by a treaty 
of long ſtanding: moſt of the Acarnanian towns, tho ſome were 
adverſe, joined with more zeal in the Athenian cauſe. The Platzan& 
are befides named, and the Meſſenians of Naupactus: the republic of 
the 1 however, except the mere garriſon of their town, exiſtitig 
only 
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only within the walls of Athens; and that of the latter never capable 
of exiſtence but under Athenian protection. Of the iſlands, Corcyra, 
Zacynthus, Chios, and Leſbos, are alone properly reckoned among 
the allies of Athens. Corcyra, led by the circumſtances of its quar- 
rel with Corinth, aſſiſted in fixing Zacynthus, before well diſpoſed 
to the Athenian intereſt. Chios and the republics of Leſbos were till 
treated with reſpect by the Athenian government, as independent 
ſtates; and they ſtill poſſeſſed their own fleets. All the other iſlands 
of the Ægean ſea, except Melos and Thera which were Lacedæ- 
monian colonies, all the numerous and wealthy Grecian cities of Aſia 
Minor, of the Helleſpont, and of Thrace, were tributary ſubjects of 
the Athenian people; not allowed to poſſeſs ſhips of war, but depen- 
dent upon Athens for protection, and liable to every kind and degree 
of controul from that imperial ſtate. 
_ News of the tranſactions at Platza arriving at ee 1 Thueyd. L f. 
ſtened the meaſure, before in ſome degree reſolved u pon, to inyade 
Attica. Summons were ſent through the confederacy, in purſuance 
of which | two-thirds of the whole land- force of the Peloponneſian 
ſtates met the Lacedæmonian army on an appointed day at the Co- 
rinthian iſthmus: the Spartan king Archidamus commanded in chief. 
The moderation always conſpicuous in the character of that prince 
induced him, before he would lead his forces out of Peloponneſus, to 
try, by a herald, if the ſtorm long threatening and now ready to burſt, 
had produced any diſpoſition in the Athenians to relax. They were 
however firm to the reſolution taken by the advice of Pericles : ; the 
herald was ordered to quit the Athenian territory within the day: a 
guard was ſent with him to the borders ; and an anſwer was returned 
by him, importing that, if the Peloponneſians would communicate 
with the Athenians, they muſt firſt withdraw their army, and ſend 
the troops of the ſeveral ſtates to their reſpective homes. Upon re- 
ceiving this, Archidamus began his march. In the Megarian 
territory the Thebans joined him with their e and a part of 
Vox. « * 19 5 by. N | their 
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their infantry, while the reſt were FO in bing the Platæan 


. 
Thueyd. l. F While the "ROO ae, were aMmbling, Pericles was in- 


1 5 gaged in the arduous office of preparing the minds of the Athenian 
people for what was to follow ; obviating the clamors of faction, the 

| diſcontent which would ariſe from the unavoidable calamities of a de- 
fenſive war, and the jealouſies to which his own ſit uation of firſt mi- 
niſter of the commonwealth would now more than ever expoſe him. 
He had been elected, according to the ordinary military eſtabliſh- 
ment of Athens, with nine collegues, to command the Athenian 
- forces: but ſince the firſt Perſian invaſion, the practice ſeems to have 
gained to appoint one of the ten, by. popular election, to be perpetual 
chief, with the title of general of the commonwealth, and with 

the ſole power to convoke, at his diſcretion, extraordinary aſſem- 
blies of the people. Pericles was now ſo elected. But Pericles had 

lived in habits of friendſhip with the Spartan king Archidamus: 

they were ingaged together in the ſacred league of hoſpitality. Poſe 
ſibly Archidamus, in kindneſs to Pericles, might, amid the general 
ravage of Attica, procure favor to his eſtates: poſſibly, to excite envy 

and jealouſy againſt him, others among the Lacedæmonians miglit 
adviſe oftentation of ſuch a mark of good-will from the enemies of 
his country. To prevent ill bas Pericles declared in the aſ- 
ſembly of the people his apprehenſion of ſuch circumſtances; ; ahd he 
added that, if any of his eſtates. ſhould be more ſpared” than thoſe 
around them, they ſhould be no longer his own but the public pro- 
perty. He took opportunity at the ſame time for repeatiug his ex· 
hortation to the people to diſregard the waſte of their poſſeſſions | in 
Attica, and by all-means to avoid any general ingagement by land, 
directing their utmoſt attention to their navy : that alone, he faid, | 
could maintain their dominion over their invaluable tranſmarine poſ- 
ſeſſions and dependencies, and only thoſe: could inſure them that 
final ſucceſs, which ſuperiority of revenue, under the direction of 


wiſe counſels, muſt always give. He proceeded then to a diſplay. of 
| 9 ANDES the 
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the means which the commonwealth poſſeſſed. The annual tribute from 
tranſmarine dependencies, excluſive of other ſources of revenue, he 
obſerved amounred now to ſix hundred talents, about one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds ſterling. But there were actually in the 
treaſury, in coined money, no lefs than {ix thouſand talents, or one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds fterling. The uncoined gold 
and filver which might be employed, ſhould the neceſſities of the 
commonwealth require, offerings public and private, ſacred vaſes uſed 
in proceſſions and public feſtivals, Perſian ſpoils, and a variety of 
ſmaller articles, would amount to not leſs than five hundred talents. 
Beſide all this, the pure gold about the fingle ſtatue of Minerva in 
the acropolis was of the weight of forty talents ; preciſely, according 
to Arbuthnot, a ton averdupois, and in value about a hundred and 
| twenty thouſand pounds ſterling *; and this quantity of gold had 
been ſo adapted by Pheidias that the whole might be taken off with- 
out injury to the ſtatue ; and whenever returning public wealth in 
ſettled peace afforded means, it might be replaced. The military 
force of the commonwealth was at the ſame time truly formidable. 
'The native heavy. armed foot were no leſs than twenty- nine thou- 
ſand men. Sixteen thouſand of theſe ſufficed for guards and gar- 
riſons; and the eldeſt and the youngeſt of the citizens were compe- 
tent for that ſervice; - fo that there remained thirteen thouſand, the 
flower of the Athenian youth, to be employed in annoying the enemy 
wherever opportunity might offer. The cavalry, including the horſe- 
| bowmen, were twelve hundred; the foot-bowmen were ſixteen hun- 
dred; and the whole native force of the commonwealth thus amounted 
to near thirty-two thouſand men, excluſive of the numerous light- 
armed flaves always attendant upon Grecian armies ; and what ſhould 
be added for the forces which might be raiſed among the allies and 
A ton weight appears an enormous quan- means to make intereſt of it were not, in thoſe 
tity of geld to be ſo employed; yet the ac- days, ready; and to ſecure it againſt democra- 
count ſeems not to have excited ſuſpicion | tical extravagance for a reſource in calamity, 


among commentators, ancient or modern. In- no method was ſo effectual as e it in a 
ded when a quantity of gold was | OG, temPle, 
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ſubjeQts of the ts: the hiſtorian has not informed us, and we have. 


no means for calculation. The fleet conſiſted of three hundred tri- 
reme galleys. The hiſtorian has not ſpecified the number of ſeamen. | 


The complements of three hundred triremes muſt be more than fifty 


thouſand men. How far ſlaves were employed, and how far the citi- 


Zens of ſubject ſtates, we have no preciſe information. But every Athe- 


Thucyd. 1. ii, 


e. 14. 


Iſoer. Areop. 


nian was more or leſs a ſeaman: even the heavy-armed ſometimes work- 
ed at the oar; and, upon occaſion, all the ſeamen equally ſerved by land. 
But the mere ſailor was commonly of the loweſt order of citizens, 


carried only light armour, and was eſteemed of inferior military rank 
to the heavy-armed ſoldier. g | 

Perſuaded, ſays Thucydides, by thee, and other 8 which 
Pericles was accuſtomed to urge, the Attic people applied themſelves. 
to the ungrateful taſk of ſtripping their whole country, and * 
themſelves with their families within that ſpace, ample of its kind, 
which the walls ſurrounding Athens and Peiræus, and connecting 


the two, incloſed. All their furniture they brou ght with them; and 


many even the frames of their houſes; valuable j in a country - where 
the materials for building were wood and marble ; the former ſcarce ; 3 


the latter, tho plentiful, yet in workmanſhip neceſſarily coſtly. Their 
cattle, great and ſmall, and attending ſlaves, were tranſported to the 


neighbouring iſlands, principally to Eubcea. This meaſure however 


was not reſolved on, even upon conviction of the preſſure of neceſ- 


fity, without extreme reluctance; for the Attic people, continues the 
cotemporary writer, were beyond all other Greeks attached to their 


country poſſeſſions and a country life. The ravages of the Perſian 


war were now repaired, with large improvement upon the antient 
ſtate of things : moſt of the houſes were newly built; ſome 
lately completed, and elegantly and expenſively furniſhed. Tfocrates 


aſſures us, that both 1 in expence of building and of fürgitüre they ex- 


ceeded the houſes in the city. The temples alſo in the ſeveral bo- 
rough towns had, after the Perfian war, been zealouſly reſtored ; and 


the people were warmly attached to thoſe which they eſteemed their 


own. inherited religious rites, peculiar to that town which had been the 
_ town 


if 


4 
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\ town of their anceſtors, before Theſeus concentrated the religion, go-- 
vernment, and juriſprudence of the country in Athens. 

| Beſide the prejudices thus to be violated and imaginary evils to be 
ſupported, the real 1 inconveniencies, unavoidably attending the mea- 
ſure, were great. While their improvements were to'be demoliſhed; 
and the revenues from their eſtates to ceaſe, only a few of the more 
opulent could obtain houſes for the habitation. of their families ; 4: and 
but a fmall proportion could be received into thoſe of their friends. 
The numerous temples of Athens afforded an incommodious ſhelter 
to many; all were occupied excepting thoſe within the citadel, and 
the magnificent and highly venerated Eleuſinium, the fane of the 
myſterious Ceres, with one or two others, which were firmly locked. 
Even the ſuperſtition which had taught to dread the roof of the temple 
called the Pelaſgic, as under a curſe from the deity, yielded to the 
3 g neceſſity of the times. The adminiſtration appears to have 

en defective upon this occafion 3 probably through fault in the 
conſtitution; for we cannot ſuppoſe Pericles negligent, where ſo 
many intereſts would concur to incite him to exertion, if means had 
exiſted for exerting himſelf to any purpoſe ; or if he could have in- 
terfered with the ſovereign: people for the remedy of one evil, with-- 


out riſk of fuperinducing a greater. The families from the country 


ſeem to have been left intirely to their private means; and intruſion: 
was permitted; upon the ſanctity of public religion, upon the 
convenience of public ſervice, and upon the regularity of military 
diſcipline: When the temples were all occupied, the turrets of the 
eity- walls were appropriated for private reſidence. But neither 


buildings nor ſpace, within the city, ſufficed! for the multitude... 
Many families formed for themſelves the beſt thelter they were able, 
on the vacant ground incloſed within the long walls and about the port 

of Peiræus. In other points the adminiſtration was diligent: the moſt 


effeftual meaſures were taken for applying the force of the allies; and 


a fleet of a hundred triremes was prepared for an San againſt 
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HS oc {rag The Peloponneſian army his entered Attica FP the way of 
ER Kaos, and the firſt operation was the ſiege. of that town, critically 
ſituated for the defence of the border againſt Bœotia, and therefore 
ſtrongly fortified and well provided. The reluctance of the Athenians 
to abandon. their eſtates had been ſuch, that much of their effects 
might have been the prey of the invaders, if the delay occaſioned by 
the ſiege of Eno had not given opportunity to complete the removal. 
Complaint was in conſequence. loud againſt Archidamus. That wor- 
. thy prince had always, in the previous councils, rather diſſuaded 
1 war: when the army was aſſembled at the iſthmus, he had delayed 
| to move; and when the march. was at length begun, he did not 
preſs. it. He had ſcarcely now given up all hope that ſome diſpo- 
ſition to conceſſion on the part of the Athenians might afford opportu- | 
nity to open a treaty, and ſave Greece from the ruin which threat- 
ened from the hoſtile exertion of its whole force ſo. equally divided 
" againſt itſelf. But when the ſiege had been preſſed for ſeveral days, 


C. 19. 
g with the machines then in uſe, and in all the known ways of attack 
upon fortifications > and little progreſs was made, diſcontent ſpreading 
and growing more vehement through the army, and no ſymptom appear- 
ing of a diſpoſition among the Athenians to treat, Archidamus yielded 
L 26th July, to the withes of his troops. About eighty days after the attempt 
bananen upon Platza, when the corn was nearly ripe, being joined by the 
: 7th Jone, 'Theban infantry, he raiſed the ſiege of Qnoe, and advanced into 
beriel. Attica with an army, according to Plutarch, of fixty thouſand men. 


1 5 The Eleuſinian and Thriaſian plains were immediately ravaged: a body 
of Athenian horſe was defeated near Rheiti; and the army, keeping 
mount Ægaleon on the right, paſſed by the way of Cecropia to 
Acharnæ, the largeſt and richeſt e of Attica, ſituate within 

5 eight miles of Athens. hk 
Thueyd l. l. Archidamus had OY that thi Ain e dds in 
7 numbers, naturally high; ſpirited and impatient, and prepared for war 
3 they had never before been, would not have borne, without op. 
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ſition, the Waſte of the Eleuſinian and Thriaſtan lands; but he de- 
pended ſtill more upon the ruin now hanging over Acharne. The 
people of that borough formed no fewer than three thouſand heavy- 
armed foot: they could not but have great weight in the Athenian 
aſſembly; and Archidamus thought it probable that their impatience- 
under the deſtruction of their property would influence the whole: 
people to require. that they ſhould be led out to battle: or other- 
wiſe; that when the Acharnians ſaw their own. eſtates ruined, 
they would with little zeal: ingage in the defence of thoſe of 
others, and tiius he might proceed with more ſecurity to ravage all 
the reſt of the country. What paſſed in Athens proved the juſtneſs Thucyd. ici. 
of his judgement; From the time of the Perſian war, now remem- 
bered only by a few of the oldeſt citizens Attica, except a ſmall part 
of the border, had never felt the ravage of an enemy. The Eleuſinian 2 
and Thriaſian plains had been plundered about fourteen years before by” 
the army under Pleiſtoanax; and ſo much was therefore ſupported 
now as a matter to be expected. But when the Peloponneſian army 
incamped-within ſight of Athens, and the rich Achathian plain was 4 
to be the next object of devaſtation; the whole city was in uproar: - 
Some were vehement for marching out to defend their property; ES | 
others as warmly contended agahule a meaſure which would ſo in- „ 
danger the commonwealth”; but on all- ſides there was an outery- | 
againſt Pericles ;- who, whether as adviſing the war, or tefuſing the | 
means of ingaging the en was reproached as the' Shs wg avthor 7 . : 
of the preſent I | | | 
. Amid all the vehemence of e the TRE ANTY of faction, and . 3 
ca of popular animoſity, Pericles remained immoveable. Leaving . | 
the ferment: to evaporate in altercation among individuals, he 1 100 | 1 | 
convene no aſſembly; he would hold no council; but While he gave 
his own attention, he directed alſo that of others as much as poſſible | | 
to what. in any moment of ſober. reflection, all would admit to be of 
the firſt importance, the guard of the city and the preſervation of 
good order. Meantime he Was as frequently ſending, out Fe of cavalry 
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to cut off ſtra gglers, and 1 the extenſion of ravage to any di ſtance | 


from the Peloponneſian camp. Expectation thus raifed, and an in- 


e. 23. 


tereſt created for the public mind, popular paſſion was diverted, po- 
pular combination diſſipated, and ruinous reſolutions were prevented. 


In an action with the Bœotian horſe, the Athenian and Theſſalian 


had the advantage, till a body of Peloponneſian foot coming up, com- 
pelled them to retreat. They ſo far however vindicated the honor 

of their arms as, on the ſame day, to carry off their dead, without a 
truce, which the defeated uſually requeſted for the purpoſe; and it 


; Was not till the next day that the Peloponneſians, in claim of victory, 
; Thucyd, l, TA I 
fail in the Peloponneſian camp, and no provocation appearing | to over- 


erected a trophy on the field. After ſome' time; proviſions beginning to 


come the reſolution of the Athenians not toriſk a general ingagement, 


the army moved from Acharne. Ravaging the lands between the 


mountains Parnes and Brileflus, they proceeded by Oropus, whoſe ter- 

ritory they alſo ravaged, into Bceotia, and thence. ani into Pe- 

lane diſperſed to their ſeveral homes. e en 
While ſuch were the ſufferings of Attica in this firſt fatter of the 


war, 4 fleet of a hundred trireme galleys, with a thouſand heavy foot 


and four hundred bowmen, was ſent from Peirzus, under Carcinus, 
Proteas; and Socrates ſon of Antigenes, to retaliate devaſtation upon 
Peloponneſus. F ifty galleys from Corcyra, and a few from ſome of 


the other allies, joined this armament. A deſcent was made firſt on 


the Meflenian coaſt, and the troops marched toward Methons ; a town 


then ill fortified, and without a garriſon. As it was known that 
| there was no conſiderable military force in the neighbourhood, they 


incamped, ſcattered around the place, at the ſame time to Prevent va- 
luables from being carried out and to collect booty from the country. 
But Braſidas, who commanded the diſtrict, with on] ya hundred La- 
cedæmonians, piercing their camp, got into Methonẽ; and by the or- 
der which he eſtabliſhed among the inhabitants, together with the 


ſſmall force which he brought the the Spartans were all bred to be 
FL either ſoldiers or officers as occaſion. -might require) ſecured the place 


: | againſt 


- 
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0 againft an aflault?, . The Athenian celmrianders, finding their deſign thus 


fruſtrated, for it was not at all their purpoſe to ingage in a flags; reim- 


barked their forces. By this daring and ſucceſsful effort, Braſidas gained 


177 


great credit in Sparta, and became conſidered as an officer ſuperiorly quali- 


5 fied for commands which might require activity and daring exertion. 
The Peloponneſians early found that a navy was not to be created ſo 


rapidly as ſome of their warmer politicians had promiſed them- A 


wide exteut of coaſt remained, and was likely to remain open to the 
attacks of the Arhenian fleet. The land-fofte was again debarked 
near the Eleian town of Pheia, which was taken; the neighbouring 
country was ravaged, and the Eleians, aſſembled in haſte to protect 
their property, were defeated. To keep Pheia being however no ob- 


ject to the Athenian commanders, the Eleians were no ſooner collected 


in force ſufficient] to oppoſe them, than they reimbarked their troops, 


N and proceeding northward along the coaſt, continued their depreda- 


tions Wherever they found moſt temptation and leaſt danger. They 
took Solium, a ſmall town on the Ætolian coaſt belonging to the Co- 
rinthians, and gave it to the Acarnanians of Palira. They took 


Aſtacus in Acarnania, and expelling its tyrant Evarchus, they com- 


mitted the ſupreme power to the popular aſſembly, and the city be- 
came a member of the Athenian confederacy. They proceeded then 
to Cephallenia, which was at that time divided between no leſs than 


Thueyd. l. ii. 
C. 30. | 


four republies, Pals, Crans, Sams, and Prone. The particularity ; | 


with which Thueydides deſcribes its ſituation and circumſtances im- 


plies that in his time thoſe weſtern iſlands were little generally known | 


among the Greeks.. Without any act of hoſtility , the whole of Ce- 


phallenia was induced to accede to the Athenian alliance. After theſe 
conſiderable ſervices the armament returged to Attica. 


While the war was thus carried i into che weſtern ſeas of Greece, a 


| We of thirty galleys, under Cleopompus, failed eaſtward and 


c. 26. 


5 „eee, 5 besen, is s the FA uſed by is, that there were no 1 the 


; Thucydides in firſt ſpeaking of Methone. In place, and conſequently no ſoldiers; the in- 
the very next ſentence he ſays that Braſidas habitants being all unarmed Meſſenians and 
Sober Toi; z Tw Ap. The meaning therefore Helo te. 
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northward, to protect Eubœa, and to annoy the hoſtile ſtates in its 
neighbourhood, particularly Locris. Some of the lands on the Locrian ; 
coaſt were ravaged ; the town of Thronium, capitulating, gave ho- 
ſtages to inſure the performance of ſome compact, probably for pay- 
ment of a ſubſidy and abſtaining from hoſtilities, and the Locrians of 
the other towns, taking the field to relieve Thronium, were defeated | 


Thueyd, Li. at Alope. To prevent depredations, \ which the Opuntian Locrians 


C. 32. 


e. 24. 


were accuſtomed to make, on the Eubocean coaſt, the little iſland of © 
Atalanta, near the coaſt 6f Locris, was  fortued, and a finall naval force | 
was ſtationed there. : : 
Within Attica, meanwhile, ates the departure of the ie 
ſian army, the counſels of the adminiſtration, were diligently di- 
reed to provide the beſt ſecurity for the country that its expoſed 
ſituation ind the inferiority of its land- force would admit: poſts were 


occupied on the frontier, and guard-ſhips were ſtationed on different 


parts of the coaſt. A meaſure followed, which, taking. place at the 
time when Thucydides wrote and Pericles ſpoke, ahd while Pericles 
held the principal influence in the adminiſtration, ſtrongly marks both 
the inherent weakneſs and the indelible barbariſm of democratical go- 
vernment. A decree of the people directed that a thouſand talents 
ſhould be ſet apart in the treaſury in the citadel, as a depoſit, not to 
be touched unleſs the enemy ſhould attack. the city by ſea ; a cir- 
cumftance which implied the prior ruin of the Athenian fleet, and the 
only one, it was ſuppoſed, which could ſuperinduce the ruin of the 


commonwealth. ' But ſo little confidence was placed in a decree 


fo important, fanctioned only by the preſent will of that giddy . 
tyrant: the multitude of Athens, againſt ' whoſe caprices fir ince 
the depreſſion of the court of Areiopagus, no balancing power 
remained, the denunciation of capital puniſhment was added againſt 


whoſdever ſhould propoſe, and whoſoever ſhould concur, in any de- 


cree for the diſpoſal of that money to any other purpoſe, or in any 


| other circuraſtances. | It was at the fame time ordered, by r 


VI 1 | authority, 


% 4 
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authority, that a hundred triremes ſhould be yearly ſeleQted, the beſt 
of the fleet, to be employed on the ſame occaſion only. 
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Another meaſure, of no ſmall actual ſeverity, was thought juſtifiable . 


by public expediency, and by the right and the duty of obviating 
| public danger. It was judged unſafe to permit a people ſo inveterately 
inimical as the AÆginetans, and known to have been active in exciting 
the war, any longer to hold, tho under the controul of an Athenian 


Thueyd. I. ü: 
C. 27. 


garriſon, that iſland which had been emphatically termed the Eyeſore 


of Peiræus. It was deſirable at the ſame time to diſincumber the 
city of a part of the multitude which ſo inconveniently crouded it. 


The Æginetans were therefore expelled from their ifland, and a co- | 


lony of Athenians took poſſeſſion of their lands and houſes. A gar- 
riſon was thus maintained without public expence, and the government 
was relieved of ſome portion of the care incumbent on it, to pro- 
vide for thoſe citizens who were unable to provide for them- 
ſelves. A diſtribution of money from the public treaſury alleviated 
the preſent wants of the remaining poor in Athens. No proviſion 
ſeems to have been made or propoſed by the Athenian government 
for the exterminated Zginetans. Inſtances indeed are ſo familiar, in 

Grecian hiſtory, of an obnoxious people, a Grecian people, reduced 
to ſlavery by a Grecian people, that it might perhaps be thought an 
act of clemency to allow them to migrate. The Lacedæmonians 
however gave them the Thyreatis, a ſmall territory on the confines 
of Laconia and Argolis, a ſituation probably inconvenient enough, 
from the conſtant enmity of Argos to Lacedæmon. A few only of 
the · exiles found more deſirable eſtabliſhments among their friends in_ 
other parts of Greece. Thucydides mentions, among the events of 
this ſummer, a nearly total eclipſe of the ſun, beginning ſoon Ft 


mid-day, which aſcertains the chronolog. 5 


Toward the cloſe of autumn the whole force of Athens marched, 
under the command of Pericles, to retahate the vengeance and reap 
the profit of ravage, where it could be done moſt readily, and now 
with complete ſecurity, in the bordering territory of Megara. The 
B b 2 fleet 
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| fleet under Carcinus, juſt returned frac the weſtern ſea, was. lying 
at Ægina. Informed of the propoſed expedition, the commanders 
made for the Megarian coaſt, and their land- force joined that under 
Pericles. Thus was formed, as Thucydides remarks, the largeſt-Athe- 
nian army ever aſſembled in the courſe of the war. The e 
were not leſs than ten thouſand, and the Metics, thoſe denizens of Athens 
who had not the privileges of Athenian citizens, were four thouſand 
heavy- armed foot: the number of light armed he does not ſtate, but 
3 be ſays they were a large body. When plunder and waſte had been 
carried as far as circumſtances AoWed, the whole armament returned 
t Peiræus and Athens. „55 Hye wes 74 76 1 


s EON . 


. View 7 the hiſtory of Thrace: Alhance W TY, 52 . | 
with Sitalces king of Thrace and Perdiccas king of Macedonia. Public © 

85 NL funeral at Athens in honor of the ſlain in their country's ſervice. Ex- 

2 55 N of the Corinthians againſt Acarnania and er 


8 U 0 H were the military 8 0 of the firſt e of the 
war. Meanwhile negotiation had been diligently. proſecuted for ob- 
viating the evils likely to ariſe from the enmity of the king of Ma- 
cedonia, and for ſtrengthening and extending the Athenian power and 
influence on the northern coaſt of the Ægean. The Thracian clans, 
who under various names occupied the extenſive country from the 
ZEgean ſea to the Danube, and from the Euxine to the borders of II- 
lvyria, appear to have been deſcended, as well as the Macedonian 2 

from the ſame Pelaſgian hords who principally gave origin to the Gre- 
eeiulan people. But inſtead of advancing with the Greeks in knowlege. 
| and civilization, - thoſe glimmerings of ſcience which the oldeſt Gre- 
 cian traditions give us to ſuppoſe, | beamed upon their coaſt before they 

x reached Greece, were totally loſt ; and through two prejudices, which 
operated as leadin 8 principles over the whole nation, the Thracians 
1 were 


. 
oY 
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were become incorrigibly; barbarous. To live by war and rapine, ſays. Herodot * 
Herodotus, is their delight and their glory, and nothing they eſteem. — 


2 ſo diſhonorable as agriculture.” | A moſt indiſpenſable ornament of 


their perſons was to have the ſkin punctured in varions figures; a 
 whimſical-praftice of barbarians, remarkable for its univerſality; found 
antiently among our anceſtors the Britons; in the extreme of the old 
world, and lately among their antipodes in the little iſlands of the 
Pacific ocean; who, but for the wonderful improvements of modern 
European navigation, muſt: have remained ever equally unknown to 
the people of the old world, and of what has been called the new. 
Between mount Hæmus and the Danube lived the Getes, by ſome 
fuppoſed the founders of the Gothic name; according to Thucydides Thueyd. Lai. 
a Thracian people, but ſtill more barbarous than the other Thracians; © 9% 97: 
being of nearly ſimilar manners with the Scythians, who wandered, 
to an unknown extent, over the vaſt continent to the northward and: 
northeaſtward of the Danube and the Euxine. Under the reign of 
Darius the whole of the Thracian country had been brought to ac- 
knowlege the Perſian dominion. The retreat of the Perſians out of 
Europe, after the defeat of Xerxes, appears to have given opportunity 
for forming an empire among the Thracians, ſuch: as had been before 
unknown. What wars or what policy led to it we are Uninformed: 
but Teres, chief of the Odryfians, became ſovereign of all the . os. 
FThracian clans, from the Aigean ſea to the Danube, and from the 
Euxine to the Strymon; a country conſiderably larger than all Greece. 
Some mountaineer Thracians of the borders, and ſome clans of the 
plains i in the central part of the continent beyond the Strymon, main - 
tained themſelves in independency ; ; but the Grecian towns on the 
coaſt found it convenient to purchaſe ſecurity by the regular payment- 
of a tribute. Thus far ſubject to the Thracian monarch, thoſe towns - 
were not objects of jealouſy or oppreſſion: on the contrary, they were 
c neceſſary to a people wealthy by the poſſeſſion of ample and fruitful 
territory, by the produce of mines of the richeſt metals, and by the 
command of numerous e and WO, tho deſpiſing agriculture - 
. | and! ; 
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and commerce, did not deſpiſe the ne which only "my 


ERR 
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and commerce can give. ; 
On the death of Teres the extenſive es 155 -Thinics devolved 


to his ſon Sitalces, who had married the ſiſter of Nymphodorus, a | 


citizen of the Grecian town of Abderl, one of the ſubject depen- ; 


dencies of Athens. An advantageous opening was thus offered to the 


and ſuch was the aſcendancy which the little republics of Greece had 


acquired among foreign nations, Sadocus, the eldeſt ſon of the power- 
ful monarch of Thrace, accepted, as a valuable honor, his admiſſion 


to the name and privileges of one of the Athenian people. The bro- 
ther- in- law of Sitalces then undertook to be mediator between the 
kin g of Macedonia and the Athenian commonwealth ; and for the 
conſideration of receivin g the town of Therme, Perdiceas joined. the 
Thracian prince in the Athenian alliance. | 


Winter ſetting in, and military operations being ſalbended, Pines 0 
did not negle& the means which eſtabliſhed cuſtom offered, for ani- 


mating the Athenian people in the cauſe in which they were ingaged, 


and converting even the calamities of war into an occaſion of tri- 
umph. The funeral of thoſe who had fallen i in their country's ſervice 
was publicly:ſolemnized 7 and the manner of it remains particularly 


deſcribed by Thucydides. Three days before the final ceremony, the 
bodies having been burnt, according to the ordinary practice of the 


Greeks, the bones of the deceaſed were arranged under an ample 
awning. While thus, according to the modern phraſe, they lay in 
ſtate, it was uſual for the relations to viſit them, and throw on any- 
thing that fancy or ſuperſtition gave to imagine a grateful of- | 


fering to the ſpirits of the 8 or honorable to their memory 


among the living. The day of the funeral being arrived, the bones 
were placed in ten cheſts of eypreſs-wood, raiſed on carriages; one for 
each ward of Attica, and an eleventh carriage bore an empty bier 


with a pall, in bauer of thoſe whoſe bodies cbuld not be recovered. 
Proceſſion 


| Athenian government for improving their intereſt with the Thracian . 
king. Through Nymphodorus an alliance was formed with Sitalces; 


— 
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Proceſſion was then made in ſolemn march to the public tomb in the 
Cerameicus, the moſt beautiful ſuburb of the city; the female rela- 


tions of the deceaſed attending, and, according to the Grecian cuſtom, 
venting their lamentations aloud. From the inſtitution of the ceremony, 


the tomb in the Cerameicus had been the receptacle of all who had 


been honored with a publie funeral, excepting thoſe who had fallen 


at Marathon; who, for the ſupereminence of their merit, and the ſin- 


gular glory of the action, had been buried in the field of battle, where 
their peculiar monument was raiſed over them. Some perſon of ſu-- 
perior dignity and eminent abilities was always appointed by the people 
to ſpeak the funeral panegyric. On the preſent occaſion every cir- 
eumſtance directed the public choice to Pericles. When therefore- 
the ceremony of intombing was over, Pericles paſſed throu gh the 
croud to a lofty. ſtand raiſed for the occaſion, ſo that he might be. 
heard by the attending multitude the moſt extenſively poſſible; and 
thence delivered that oration, the heads of which at leaſt Thucydides, 
who was probably preſent,. has, it is from. his own profeſſions to be 

preſumed, faithfully collected, preſerving i in. a great degree even the 


manner in which it was ſpoken. It remains, in its original lan- 


guage, a finiſhed model of the ſimple and ſevere ſublime in oratory, 


1831 
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which has been tlie admiration of all ſiicceeding ages; but which: muſt 


ſink in any tranſlation, denies abridgement, and ket either imitation. 


or paraphraſe, perhaps beyond any 18 85 ogrnd? that ever was com- 
mitted to writng. ets 

The winter was not for all parts of Greece, as ber Athens, a ſeaſon 
of repoſe. Evarchus, the expelled. tyraut of Aſtacus in Acarnania; 
applied to Corinth for aſſiſtance to reſtore. him to his little dominion. 
The ancients ſeldom yentured upon maritime expeditions i in ſhort days. 
and ſtormy ſeaſons; the narrowneſs of their ſeas, the height and 


rockineſs of their coaſt, the frequency of ſudden ſqualls, and: the- 


want of a guide in cloudy. weather, rendering it far more dangerous 
than where the ocean is at hand, and where in a ſtout veſſel, under the: 

guidance of the compaſs, diſtance from land is ſafety. The zeal of: 
; Corinth. 
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Corinth however was not to be deterceld. Forty ſhips of war and 
fifteen hundred heavy foot, under Euphamidas, with ſome auxiliary 
mercenaries raiſed by Evarchas, recovered Aſtacus. Attempts were 
made upon ſome other towns of Acarnania, but without ſucceſs, The 
Corinthians then moving homeward, debarked in Cephallenia, on the 
Crauæan lands. The Cranæans, amuſing them with the pretence of 
a diſpoſition to capitulate, attacked them unawares, and forced them 
to reimbark with loſs; upon which, without acting en 
- Further, (hes reed to aid, 
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SECTION l. 


e bund Nanak on of Alen by the Pepe tv. Pe a at Ae 
"I | Operations of the Athenian feet on the Peloponnefian cbaſt under Pe- 
| Ticks; and on the Macedonian coaft under Agnon. \Effetts of popular 
diſcontent at Athens. Firſt effort of the Pelopounefian Jeet. : Attempt 
| of the. Pelopannefians to ſend an embaſſy into Perſia.  Barbarity of the 


Grecian ſyſtem of war. An Athenian ſquadron ftationed.in the weſtern 
3 Kur 7 Potidæa Za the Aubenians. Death 77 Pericles. : 


\ 


1 | EY TH E events of the firſt campaign u juſtify 155 9 "D both of 
| : | Pericles and of Archidamus, in the counſels they reſpectively gave 
„ before the commencement of hoſtilities. The Peloponneſians were 
evidently not prepared to wage offenſive war againſt Athens with any 
advantage. A conſiderable part of Attica had ich ravaged ; the harveſt _ 
had been conſumed, carried off, or deſtroyed. But Athens could ſupport 
that loſs; and the Athenian fleets had meanwhile, with leſs expence 
and inconvenience, and probably with more profit, been dealing de- 
ſtruction and gathering ſpoil in various parts of Peloponneſus and 

its confederate ſtates. At the ſame time negotiations had been con- 


_ which "OO. great acceſs of firength to Athens for the 
| campaigns 2 


La 


Ster u, Hisr6ky or TITTY 


| campaigns to inſue; While the Peloponineſians, who Lay propoſed © 
5 extend their alliances, had brought nothing of the kindt to effect. 


In the ſecond year the Peloponneſian army was again 5 in 


ant and toward the beginning of ſummer, ſtill under the command of 


Archidamus, again entered and ravaged Attica. But a natural calamity, 
far more terrible than the ſwords of their enemies, now attacked the 
Athenians ; a peſtilential fever, i in many points nearly reſembling that 
ſcourge which, under the name of the plague, has been, in modern 
times, continually deſolating the fine climates of the eaſt; yet, ac- 
cording to the accurate Thucydides, differing in ſome effential cir- 
cumiſtances. | It was then new to the Greeks. Like the modern 
plague, it was ſuppoſed to have originated in "Ethiopia; : whence, 
paſſing into Egypt, it was quickly communicated over the greater 
Parte of the Perſian empire. Among the Greeks it was firſt obſerved 
in ſome towns of the Aſian coaſt and of the neighbourin g iſlauds, 

particularly Lemnos. Its firſt appearance among the Athenians was 
in Peiræus; and they were ſo little aware how it came, or what 
it was, that a fancy aroſe, and gained ſome credit among them, that 


the wells had been poiſoned by the Peloponneſians. Quickly it made 


its way into the upper town, as Athens was oſten called, and then 


the mortality increaſed rapidly. What was the cauſe of this malady,' 


ſays Thucydides, I will leave to others to inveſtigate; but I will de- 


ſcribe its effects, which I can undertake to do with accuracy ; having 5 
both . experienced them in my own . and ſeen numbers of | 


others under the ſame affliction. - : 


$7 BH 
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+ The year, it is univerſally. each, was. tie Wa Thucyd, 


till the peſtilence appeared; and then every exiſting ſickneſs ſeemed . 49- 


to change into that one, or loſt its ſymptoms 4 in the violence of the! 
ſupervening diſorder. Perſons, apparently i in perfect health, were ſud-, 
denly ſeized, firſt with extreme heat in the head, attended with par- 
ticular ' redneſs and inflammation of the eyes; then quickly the 
tongue and throat aſſumed a bloody appearance, the breath. became 1 
fetid, 1 ſneezing 8 followed, with hoarſeneſs of the voice; and 
„ere II. e | | before 
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before long the breaſt labored, and a violent cough | came on. The 
ſtomach = then affected; evacuations in all ways followed, attended 
with exceſſive colick y pains, and often with violent hiccups and ſpaſms. 


The fleſh meanwhile, .not.. externally hot to the touch, appeared | 


reddiſh and livid, and. broke out in puſtules and ulcers. But the in- 
terpal fever was ſuch that the patient could ſcarcely bear the lighteſt 


covering 3 and what the affection of the moment gave to imagine as 


the moſt agrecable relief, was to plunge into cold water. Many of 
the poorer ſort, . ill attended, ran to the wells, and there indulged, to 
extreme, the immediate calls of immoderate thirſt, Through the 
Whole of the diſorder to ſleep was impoſſible; yet confidering the vio- 
lence. of the ſymptoms, the ſufferers were leſs weakened: than right 
have been expected. The fever was moſtly ſpent by the ſeventh, or, 
at fartheſt, by the ninth day; and if the patient reſiſted ſo long, 15 
was generally left not without ſome ſtrength to combat what was to 
follow.. But the ulceration of the bowels, which then took place, and 
the flux, its conſequence, deſtroyed numbers. For the diſeaſe, bo- 


Sinming with the head, pervaded the whole body, and finally fixed 
upon the extremities z ſo that ſome, who had ſupported all the vehe- 


Thucyd 5 1. ĩĩ us 
£. 50. 


menos of its attack upon the vital parts, ſurvived at laſt, not without 
the loſs of their hands, their feet, their privy mernbers, or their eyes. 
Some were totally deprived of memory; on their recovery not know» 
ing their neareſt friends, nor even themſelves. The extreme and 
fingular virulence. of the diſorder appeared alſo; remarkably in the re- 


fuſal of animals of prey to touch the corpſes, which lay i in numbers 


unduried, and in the death which inſued to the more ravendus few 


vhich fed on them. Of birds of prey indeed there was a very re- 


3 LL : 


markable ſearcity, almoſt a dereliction of the country, upon the oc> 
caſion, ſo that the effect was principally obſerved in vous, © 
For this terrible diſeaſe the kill of phyficians was found hh 
vain, and all attempted remedies were either uſeleſs or totally uncer- 
tain; what ſeemed to relieve ſome patients appearin g even injurious. 
to o others, Nor did any ſtrength of conſtitution avail; but the robuſt 


ster. if." | Mister or GRE E EC f : 


and the in were heatly equatly affected, ie the firſt ſymp: 
toms and the moſt gtieyous, an extreme dejecfion of ſpirits was almoſt 
univerſal: the patient loſt the ability even to ſtruggle for life and this 
deſpondehicy - was rendered the more fatal by in 7 957951 nature 
of the diforder, which either deterred aſſiſtance, or quickly involved 
the attendants upon the fick i in the fame evil atid the fame inability 
: with thoſe whom they ſerved, or to whom their charity was afforded. 
Many therefore died totally unattended ; while others received little 
advantage from every afiſtance that could be given. One only com- 
fortable circumſtance, appeared to alleviate this dreadful calamity : 
different from the modern plague, the diſeaſe was among thoſe which, 


through ſome inſcrutable management of Providence, the human frame 


is incapable of receiving more than once; or, at leaſt, if not perfectly 
ſecured, by once ſuffering, againſt all future injury from the yiru- 
lence of the infectious matter, yet incapable of receiving twice the 
full force of the diſorder. Of thoſe: who had recoyered from the 
| Athenian peſtilence, none were again ſo infected, by any, communi- 
cation with the diſeaſed, as to appear in any dan ger of their lives. 


Thus hope firſt ſhone upon the fick, upon thoſe yet in health, and 


upon thoſe who had borne. the diſeaſe; thus alarm firſt ceaſed to be 
univerſal ; and thus the Athenian people ſeemed at length warranted 


againſt that utter extinction which the effects of the diſorder had before 


appeared to threaten, _ 
The mortality was however temendouss and the 9 was 
greatly inhanced by the increaſe of multitudes i in the city, which the 
war had occaſioned. The want of ſewers, a convenience unknown 11 in 
Grecian towns, and of which the Romans appear to have given the 
| firſt example, would alſo be ſeverely felt upon this occaſion. . It. was 
the hot ſeaſon; and not. only every houſe was fully occupied, but. 
very many families of the poorer people were crouded together i in 
We huts, where they died in heaps. To bury all regulafly was 
ible : corpſes were-rolled out into the ſtreets, and there left; 


and number were to * found dead and dying abqut every fountain, 


— 
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whither intolerable thirſt impelled them to ſeck relief. What would 
before have been eſteemed a portentous pollution, became now fa- 
miliar; the temples of the gods, occupied as the habitations of men, 
were filled with dead bodies. Funeral rites were not leſs profaned, 
and a ſingular kind of robbery became common. When thoſe who 
had means of burning the bodies of their deceaſed friends, according 
to the eſtabliſhed practice, had formed their funeral pile, others 
would put their dead upon it, and immediately ſet fire to it; e 
they found a pile burning, would without ceremony throw on it 486 
body they bore, and go their way, © _ 3 0 | 
The moral effects 0 this extraordinary viſitation, : as they. mand 1 
lis by that judicious eye -witneſs to whom we owe this whole de- 
tail, are well deſerving of notice. Wherever the docttine of retribu- 
tion in a life to come, for good and evil deeds in this world, has taken 
any hold on the minds of men, a general calamity ſtrongly tends to 
check the paſſions, to inſpire ſerious thou ght, to direct attention to- 
ward that future exiſtence, aud to make both hope and fear converge 
to the great Author of nature, the all-powerful, all-wiſe, and all- 
juſt God, who can recompenſe the ſufferings of the good with endleſs 
bleſſings, and convert to laſting miſety any ſhort-lived Joys that 
can ariſe from the perpetration of evil. But in Athens, where the deity 
was looked to very generally and very anxiouſſy for the diſpenſation of 
Tunes temporal good and evil only, it was otherwiſe . The fear of the di- 
. vine power, ſays Thucydides, ceaſed; for it was obſerved that to Wor- 
wan ip or not to worſhip the gods, to obey or not to obey thoſe laws of 
morality: which have always been held moſt ſacred among men, availed ; 
i nothing. All died alike; or, if there was A difference, the virtuous, the | 
charitable, the generous, expoſi ing themſelves beyond others, were 
the firſt and the ſureſt to ſuffer. An inordinate, and before unknown, 
licentiouſneſs, of manners followed. Let us injoy aurſelves, let us, if 
| pile, drown thought f in pleaſure to- day for to-morrow we. die, 


TY e the preceptor of Pericles, Which was 5 ed ech by Socrates 
Mak to have been the firſt who taught that and bis AKleiples, | 15 


better religion,” if Wwe "OF" uſe the Fr, OY n BIT ISTH BANK. 
VO %% ane) | Was 
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was the prevailing, maxim. | No crime, therefore, that could give the 
means of any injoyment was ſorupled; for ſuch were the ravages of 


the diſeaſe, that for perpetrator, accuſer, and judges, all to ſurvive, 
ſo that an offender could be convicted in regular courſe of law, was 


ſuppoſed againſt all chance: The final conſurnmation, moreover, al- 
ready impending over equally; the criminal and the innocent by the 
decree of fate or of the gods, any puniſhment that human laws could 
decree, was little regarded; and how moſt to injoy life while life re- 
mwained, became the only conſideration. This relaxation, and almoſt 
diſſolution of all moral principle, is lamented by e as ee 
effect of the peſtilence of Athens. | 
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The Peloponneſian army had already begun the ravage 1 Attica Thucys: I. f. 
when the peſtilence was. firſt publicly obſerved. They waſted all the © 47 & 54. 


vale of Athens, and then proceeded through the tract called Paralus 
toward the ſil ver mines of mount Laurium. The firm mind of Pericles. 
meanwhile was not to be depreſſed by all the calamities which ſur- 
rounded him, nor by all the terrors which threatened, from the war, 
from the peſtilence, and above all from the irritation. and: from the 


deſpair of the deſpotic people whoſe miniſter he was. Steddily per- 


ſevering in his former policy of avoiding any decifive action with the 

land-force of the enemy, he proſecuted olive operations by ſea, as 
if Athens was under no affliction 3: thinking, probably, in ſome degree 
to divert the public mind from brooding over domeſtic misfortune, and 


to ſuſpend any riſing acrimony 1 8 0 himſelf. He took the com- c. 56. 


mand of the armament deſtined againſt Peloponneſus, conſiſting of 

a fleet of a hundred Athenian, and fifty Chian and Leſbian triremes, 
with an army of four thouſand foot and three hundred horſe. It ap- 
pears from Thucydides, that this was the firſt inſtance of cavalry being 

_ ſent by any Grecian ſtate on an expedition by ſea; tho the practice 
was not new to the Aſiatics, ſince tlie Perſians had, ſixty. years before, 
ſent a large force of horſe acroſs the Agean, under Datis and Arta-- 
phernes. Veſſels were ordinarily built, or, at leaſt, fitted, fbr the 

5 purpoſe, with. 6: name of hippagogis n For the pre · 
2% | | | | l ſent: 
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Ke occaſion ſome old triremes were converted under the direction of 
| Pericles. + The firſt deſcent was made on the Epidaurlan territory, 
the greater part of which was ravaged. The operations of waſte 


and olukdee were then continued along the coaſt, through the Froe- 
zenian,” Halian, and Hermionian And Thie troops. bein 8 then res 


AImbarked, the fleet paſſed the Argian coaſt, and a ſecond deſcent was 
made in Laebnia, near the town of. Praſtæ, which was taken. 


Thucyd. 1.x. 
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After ravage had been extended through the neighbourittg country, as 
far as circumſtances permitted, the whole armament returned to 
Peiræus and Athens. They found the country then clear of ati enemy. 
Alarmed by the accounts given by deſerters of the rapid communica- 
tion of the peſtilence and its ſatal effects in Athens, which were con- 
firmed by obſervation of the frequent blazing of funeral piles, the Pe- 
'F opormefians had haſtened their retreat l Ho Te fortierh | 

day after they had entered Attica. 

The Achenian armament foon failed again utiche Avi ſon of 
Nicias, and Cleopompus ſon of Cleinias, two of the nine collegues 
of Pericles in the fupreme military command. The purpoſs was to 
pref 5 the ſiege of Potidæa, which remained ſtill blockaded by Phor- 


mion. This was apparently an ill-judged, and certainly an unfortu- 


nate meaſ ure. The freſh troops, bringing with them the peſtilential 
diſorder from Athens, not only fell down themſelves in great numbers, 
but communicated the infection to Phormion's army, which had before 


been healthy. After loſing, within forty days, no fewer than fifteen 


hundred of his four thouſand foot, Agnon failed with the remainder 


wid. et I. ni. to Attica. Phormion, with about three an continued Fg: blocks 


c. 17. 
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ade of Potidza. . 


Accumulated evils, public ad 3 at | Jon Tt anche 3 
ſufferance the minds of the Athenian people. Popular diſcontent will find 
an object on which to vent itſelf, and that object now was Perielee. Such 


Was the depreſſion of the public ſpirit that amba ſſadors were, ſent to 


Lacedæmon to try the temper of the Peloponneſians, and endeavour 
to We a Hes ; but as the Athenians has ad the Lacedæ- | 


* 
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manians and their allies became arrogant, and the negotiation failed. 
The ſhame of diſappointment, and increaſed apprehenſion from the 
failure, added to former feelings,” raiſed ſuch a fetment, that Pericles. 
found it neceflary to take active meaſures for calming it. In his ca- 
pacity of genckal of the commonwealth, or firſt of the board of war, 
if we may ſo exprefs it, he had a right to ſummon the general aſ- 
fembly whenever he thought proper. The people met, and he 
mounted the ſpeaker's ſtand. He began his oration with urging a 
maxim applicable to all ſtates, but the force of which would be more | 
particularly ſenſible in the little Grecian republics, That every indivi- Thucyd. E n 
dual has a deeper intereſt in the public than in his private proſpe- FR 
* rity : for the decay of private afMuence muſt ever be involved with 
© the country's ruin; but while the country flouriſhes, opportunity 
will be open for the recovery of private fortune.” He proceeded 
then to aflert with manly confidence his own chim to the merit of 
integrity above ſuſpicion, and to reproach the people with that want 
of firmneſs which diſpoſed them to impute as a crime to him, a 
public misfortune, impoſſible equally to be prevented and to be fore- 
feen; and which could reaſonably be aſcribed only to the inſcrutable 
Will of the deity. . © So far then,” he added, © from having juſt cauſe 
for that defpondency which infected them, they were {tilE in full 
* poſſeſſion of what, well.uſed, would give them certain ſuperiority: 
* over all their enemies. No potentate upon earth poſſeſſed: ſucks a o. 61, 6. 
navy as theirs, nor could any one preſcribe bounds to the empire 
« which they might acquire by it. Such an opinion he never had de- 
A © clared before; and, but for the univerſal depreſſion of the public 
mind, he would not now have uttered a truth too flattering to them, 
and too alarming to all the world beſides. What then were their 
houſes and fields, the momentary loſs of which they deplored, in 
 * compariſon with ſuch a 'poſſeflion ? To others indeed they were 
neceffaries ; but to them they were but as the incidental decorations- 
© of high fortune; or, at moſt, luxuries and ſuperfluous conveniencies: 
* with which they could well, for a time, diſpenſe... Their fleet, om 
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8 of all earthly things, decay, ſnall ſtill ſurvive to all poſterity. Let no 
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the contrary, Was truly eehte ; not only to their command, but 
to their independency'; not only to their proſperity, but to their 


. 


3 * ſafety againſt the revenge which that. invidious e that tyranny . 


* which they had long extenſively held, could not 
What we ſuffer from the gods,” continued Pericles, * 


to excite, _ 


e thould bear 


. with patience; what from our enemies, with manly frraneſs; ani 


fuch were the maxims of our forefathers. From unſhaken fortitude 


4 in misfortune hath ariſen the pteſent power of this commonwealth, 


$ together with that glory, which; if our empire, according to the lot 


more begging embaſſies then be ſent to Lacedæmon, nor let it any 
way appear that you are ſinking under your misfortunes but be aſ⸗ 


1 © ſured that the ſteadieſt e will bring our troubles.: to o their beſt 


2 * concluſion?! irn 0 * 
This ſpeech. had not al fe cle which Pericles Sights Gm Its}: 8⁰ 


= he prevailed, that it was determined no more to take any meaſure 


that ſhould bear the appearance of ſuing for peace from Sparta. But 


the acrimony excited among the people by their private ſufferings, 


was not to be immediately appeaſed: many of the poor were reduced 
to total want, while the rich bore with extreme uneaſineſs the loſs f 


revenue from their eſtates in Attica, the deſtruction of their country- 
houſes, their favorite reſidences, and the waſte of all the expence 
beſtowed on them. But what now, ſays Thueydides, princi- 


ö pally affected all, was chat inſtead of peace they had war; not, as 


1 heavy VVV . 


ricles was depoſed from Bis mauer, ba and mulcted 1 in- 2 
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6 Thiicydides,| in mentioning the fine, does got 


name the ſum. Accordingto Diodorus, if we may 
truſt our copies, it was no leſs than eighty talents, 
about fixteen thouſand pounds ſterling. (Diod. 


1, xii, e. 45.) But Plutarch fays, that among 


various. accounts extant, in bis time, none 


made it exceed fifty talents, or ten thouſand: | 


pounds; whereas ſome aflerted 1 it to have been 


often formerly, war far from home, but all the preſent evils of war 


at their doors, and apprehenſion of conſequences which could not be 
conſidered without ſhuddering. The ferment did not ſubſide till Pe- 


no more than fifteen; or three thouſand pounds WW 
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At the ſame time w/ ich this public diſgrace, Pericles was Caffering 
under the ſevereſt domeſtic misfortunes. All his legitimate children, 
ſome in this year, ſome in the former; had died of thepeſtilence; ; which, 


Wich the return of warm weather, had broke out again in Athens. 


The fame cruel diſorder had deprived him of others of his neareſt re- 
lations, together with ſome of thoſe invaluable friends in whoſe aſſiſt- 
atice he could beſt confide for the adminiſtration of public affairs, 


During theſe ſucceſſive and complicated ſcenes of private woe, ren- 


dered more diſtracting by the public calamity, and the preflure of that 


popular diſcontent which aroſe from it, the firmneſs of his mind was 


dhe admiration of all around him. That philoſophy, now new in 


Greece, which had been the favorite ſtudy of his leiſure, inculcated 


tatlier the pride of difdaining to complain, and of being above the 
feelings of humanizy; than 4 a juſt reſignation to the will of a ſupreme 


being infinitely wiſe and good; tho ſuch a being it acknowleged for 


the author and preſerver of nature. No complaint was heard from 
the diſciple of Anaxagoras, no change of c countenance ot manner was 
perceptible in him, till he loſt bis laſt and favorite fon Paralus. Even 
then he would nor ſeem to feel the anguiſh which opprefled him. But 
hen, accordin g to .cuſtom, | in the funeral ceremony, he approached 
dhe bier to 0 put the chaplet on the head of the deceaſed. youth, the 
"fight. ket him, and he f burſt into 2 flood of tears. . In 
this accumulation of diſtreſs, to retire from public buſineſs was, 
in the moment, a relief, But the people had no ſooner vented their 
anger againſt him than they repented of what they had done: the 
keen ſenſation of diſtreſs in their private affairs, firs the cotemporary 
hiſto tan, deadening, while, upon reflection, they became well aware that 
no other man was equally fitted by rank, by abilities, and by tried 1 in- 
tegrity, for the ſupreme direction of public buſineſs. None of the 
other orators, with all the ſupport of faction they were able to muſter, 
could pleaſe the multitude. With loud and anxious voices Pericles 


- 4 
was called for to mount the bema, as the ſtand from Which orations - 


delivered to the people was called, and declare his opinion of public 
Vox. 1 . affairs; 


Plut. vit. | 
Peric. 
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affairs; what was the ſituation of thin gs, and what meaſures, i in his 

15 judgement, ought to be taken. He did not refuſe to bey che honor-- 
able ſummons; and quickly a ſtrong reflux, of popular fayor reſtored 
him to the ſituation of commander in chief and prime miniſter, if 


we may uſe the term, the neareſt which modern language affords, 
but dandempnte to 1 the WOO of that aner, 1 abſolute 


+ 4% * 


5 empire” F e bein be 4 8 Wit 
Thueyd. l. ü. While Aa chewed by the a md nid, rn 
pg diſcord and the depreſſion of public ſpirit, was in ſome degree diſabled 
for exertion, the Pelopouneſians, for the firſt time, ventured upon a | 
naval expedition. A hundred triremes, with a thouſand heavy- | 
armed Spartans, filed to Zaeynthus; ; an Achaian colony, but of the 
Athenian confederacy. . The troops debarked, and ravaged great part 
of the open country; but the fortified places all either deterred or re- 
ſiſted their efforts; che people could neither by threats nor ie, 
be induced to treat, and the armament returned home. Saito Tin) * 
"RG Toward the end of the ſummer a; meaſure. was. taken in another 88 
Une, from which more important advantages were expected. An em- 
baſſy was appointed to go to the Perſian court, with a view to . 
_ tiate an alliance, and particularly, to obtain pecuniary, aſl ſtance... 
conſi ſted of three Lacedæmonians, Aneriſtus, N icolaiis and 1 5 
mus, with the Corinthian Ariſteus, Timagoras of Tegea, and Polis, 
an Argian, who went unauthorized by his own commonwealth, a cir- 
: eumſtance which indicates that he was of the Party in oppotition. to 
the ruling party there. But means to make their j journey to Suſa were 
not obvious: z for the Athenians commanded all the weſtern coaſt of 
Aſia minor with the Helleſpont ; and the hazards that might” attend 
the unufual paſſage by the way- of Pheenicia, were many, to. their 
knowlege, and probably many which they could not know. It was 
| therefore determined to go firſt to the court of Sitalces, king of 
5 Thrace ; whoſe alliance with Athens did not bind him to be the 
22 9: I wem, a cane ra manera le Thucyd. 1. ii. c. 65. to 
enemy 
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enemy of Lacedemon, . On the contrary, hopes were entertained of 
detaching, him from the Athenian intereſt ; and his protection was. 
depended upon for. the journey throu gh his dominion to the 
_ fatrapy of Pharnaces, on the Aſiatic ſide of the Helleſpont, whence 
the progreſs to uſa, tho long, would be fecure. _ The am- 
baſſadors accordingly found a courteous reception from the Thracian 
prince, tho two Athenian miniſters, Leärchus and Ameiniades, were 
with him. Their endeavours however to withdraw him from the* 
| Athenian alliance not ſucceeding, they proceeded on their 1 journey. 
The Athenian miniſters were equally unable to ingage Sitalces in all 
their views; but they found the zeal of an Athenian citizen in Sa- 
docus his eldeſt ſon. That prince took upon himſelf to ſend a party, 
under the orders of Leirchus and Ameiniades, in purſuit of the Pe- 
loponneſians; who were ſeized before they could imbark to croſs the 
Helleſpont, put aboard a ſhip, and conveyed to Athens, where a de- 
cree of the people, without a trial, conſigned them all to the execu- 
tioner. Thucydides acknowleges the moſt illiberal policy in his fel- 
 low-countrymen as, in part at leaſt, inſtigating this meaſure : they 
| dreaded the enterprizing abilities of the Corinthian ' Ariſteus, which : 
had already been exerted fo effectually againſt them in Chalcidice ; 
and Macedonia. The law of retaliation was however alled ged in ju- 
: ſtification of it ; and ſuch was the illiberal and cruel ſpirit of war 
among the ancients, that the law of retaliation might generally be 
pleaded to juſtify almoſt any atrocity : from the beginning of the war, | 
the Lacedæmonians, wherever they met with merchant-ſhips of the 
f Athenians, or their e or even of the neutral Greeks, bad uſually 
put the crews to death. Is | | 
Such were the tranſactions of the ſummer. | I the n of 2 "4 = ü. 
2 winter circumſtances aroſe in the north-weſtern parts of Greece to call - 
the attention of the Athenian adminiſtration; in conſequence of which 
Phormion, recalled from his command in Chalcidice, was ſent, with 
A ſquadron of twenty ſhips, to block the. Corinthian gulph. Mean- 
while, tho the Feleponnelians had no fleet at ſea, yet er priva- 
a . . 1 | D d 2 | age ; | teers 
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werbe, p harbouring 6 on the alle of Ciria and Lycia, had Bees | annoys 
„„ the Athenian trade with Afia minor, and with the eaſtern parts 
of the Mediterranean. A fquadron of fix triremes was thought ſuf- 
ficient both to prevent ſuch, depredations, and to colle& the tributes 
due from, the dependent ſtates in thoſe parts. But Meliſander, WhO 
commanded, being induced to undertake an expedition up the country 
of Lycia, with the troops of his little ſquadron and ſome auxiliaries. 


which he collected, Was overpowered 1 in an action in which he loſt 
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his life. . | ; . 
| Thueyd. I. ji. The winter Was net, tar advanced when the Potidzrans, fo preſſes 
| N by famine that they had begun to eat one another, and hopeleſs of 
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ſuccour, defired to capitulate. Xenophon ſon of Euripides, Who with 
two other generals now commanded the beſieging army, taking into 

conſideration. what their troops muſt ſuffer. in, winter operations, 

and what expence the commonwealth had already incurred by the 
ſiege, which was not leſs than two thouſand talents, about four 

hundred thouſand pounds ſterlin g, was induced to treat. The gar- 

riſon and people were allowed to quit the place; the men each with 

one garment, the women with two 3, and both with a ſmall ſpecified. 

ſum of money, which might inable them to travel to ſuch retreats 

as they could find in Chalcidice, or elſewhere in the, neighbouring 
country. Renophon and his collegues did not eſcape cenſure from their 
ſovereign the Athenian people, for granting, without firſt conſulting 

them, ſuch terms to thoſe who were conſidered as meriting venge- 

ance; and who, it was found after the furrender, were already at 
mercy. Thus however, tho now weakened by calamity, and even. - 
when in their full ſtren gth unable to defend their own country, the 

Athenians gained that diſtant object of contention which had given im- 
mediate riſe to the war. 

| Pericles lived probably to know the e of 5 Athenian arms 
againſt Potidza, and it was not long after that he fell a victim to that 
endemial diforder which had already carried, off ſo many of his neareſt 
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of the fever, and died, in full Cary eral of n rm of a res 1h 
illneſs which ir ſuperinduced. 
No man ſeems A have been held i in ſuch ae by moſt of the 


* 


ableſt writers of Greece and Rome, for univerſal ſuperiority of talents, 


as Pericles. The accounts remaining of his actions hardly ſupport 
his renown ; which was yet perhaps more fairly earned than that of 
many, the merit of whoſe atchievements has been in 4 great degree 
due to others acting under them, - whoſe very names have periſhed. 


The philoſophy of Pericles tau ght him not to be vain-glorious; but 
to reſt his fame upon eſſentially great and good, rather than upon 
brilliant actions. It is obſerved by Plutarch that, as often as he 
commanded the Athenian: forces, he never was defeated ; yet, tho he 


won many trophies, he. never gained a ſplendid victory. A battle, 


according to à great modern authority, is the reſource, of ignorant 
generals: : when they know not what to do, they fight a battle. 
It was almoſt univerſally the reſource of the age of Pericles : little 
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relations, and moſt valued: friends. He ſurvived however 4. violence Plot. vit. 


Periel. 


Saxe's Me- 
Molrs. 


conception was entertained of military operations, beyond ravage 


and a battle. His genius led him to a ſuperior ſyſtem, which 
the wealth of his country . 'inabled him to carry. into Practice. 


His favorite maxim was to ſpare the lives of bis ſoldiers; and ſcarcely 
any general ever gained ſo many important advantages with ſo little 
bloodſhed. It is faid-to have been his conſolation and his hoaſt in his 


dying hours, that he never was. the cauſe that a fellowcitizen wore 


mourning: a glorious and perhaps a ſingular ſubject of exultation for a 
head of a party in Greece; here, in the ſtruggles of faction, ſecret aſ- 
ſaſſinations, numerous public executions, and bloody conteſts in arms, 
were ſo ordinary. Pericles might almoſt equally have made it his boaſt 
in his capacity of general of the commonwealth :. for when his ſoldiers 
fell, they fell victims to the neceſſity, of their country's ſervice, and 
not to the incapacity, raſhneſs, or vanity of che commander. Had 


he been leſs a n leſs a ene, leſs humane, his atchieve-- 
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ments might have been more brilliant, but he would not equally 


; have earned, from the mouth of Socrates, the S088 of. mm 


B. C. 429. 
Ol. 87 3. 
P. W. 3. 
Thucyd. I. ii. 
c. 71. 


| in e was ö great, and becoming . We aich 
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Hogs of Plataa by the Pelipomnf Wee e e B 
IN the third ſpring of the war, che Peloponneſians changed We 


plan of offence. By the invaſion and ravage of Attica for two follow- 


ing ſummers, tho much injury had been done to the Athenians, little 


advantage had accrued to themſelves : the booty was far from paying 


the expence of the expedition ; the enemy, it was found, could not 


be provoked to riſk a battle, and the great Purpoſe of the war was 
little forwarded. The Peloponneſians were yet very unequal to at- 
tempt naval operations of any " conſequence. - Of the continental de- 


pendencies of Athens none was ſo open to their attacks, none ſo com- 
pletely excluded from naval protection, none ſo likely by its danger 


to ſuperinduce that war of the field which they wiſhed, as Platza. 


Againſt that town We it was Getermined to direc the principal 


effort. g . 
Still under the chu of Archidamus, the 0e army 


entered the Platæid, and ravage was immediately begun. The Pla- 
tæans ſent miniſters to deprecate hoſtilities; urging the ancient 


merit of their commonwealth in the Perſian wars, and the privileges 


. 72. 


ſolemnly granted to it, when after the glorious battle in their terri- 
tory, Pauſanias facrificed to Jupiter the deliverer in the agora of their 
city. Archidamus was not diſpoſed to harſh meaſures, and he offered 
them neutraler; The Platæans . that, if bans could chuſe 


2 1 BTW pryahorpenis ooPds FI is a p. 94. t. ii. The "Os Hi ene of the 
phraſe which Plato puts into the mouth of Greek, expreſſing in one compound adverb 


Socrates, immediately after the mention of the great and the becoming, cannot be given 
e and Ariſteides. Plat. Menon. perhaps in any other language. | 


for 
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for theinſelves; they ſhould willingly Uocege his offer; but aeichbut 7 . En. 
the conſent of the Athenians, in whoſe power their wives and children | . 1 
were, they could decide nothing. Beſides, ſhould they loſe the pro- "0 
tection of Athens, they could never be ſecure againſt the ſuperior power 
of the Thebans, their moſt bitter enemies, longer than while a Pe= © 5 
loponneſian army remained in the neighbourhood. To obviate the 
latter objection Archidamus made this remarkable propoſal: If 
. ſuch,” ſaid he, are your fears, deliver your city, your lands, and all 
your immoveable property in truſt to the Lacedæmonians. Show us 
the boundaries of your territory, number your trees, and take 
i an exact account of whatever elſe admiĩts numeration or deſeription. 
Go then yourſelves wherever you can find the moſt convenient re- 
< fidence while the war ſhall laſt à and we will provide that your lands 8 | 
*/ſhall-be duly cultivated; we will ingage that . ſubſiſtence ſhall be 1 
regularly remitted to you; and, when the war is over, everything "i 
hall be reſtored. The Platzan deputies returned with this anſwer, „ 
and propofing it to the aſſembled people, or rather garrifon,. it was 9 
agreed to accept the conditions, provided the conſent of the Athenian 
government could be obtained. Leave was readily granted by the 
Spartan prince to ſend to Athens, and. deputies were diſpatched; but To 
they brought back a requiſition that the Platæans ſhould abide by the .._ > — 
| terms of their confederacy with Athens, accompanied with aſſurance FR {2 
every affiſtance. The Platæans in confequence reſolved to remain firm to I- 
the Athenian alliance; and, without ſending to the Peloponneſi jan 
camp, they declared, from their ramparts, * That it was impoſſible 
for them to comply with the demands of the Lacedzmonians.” | { 
Archidamus then made this folemn addreſs to the deities of the | g 
country: Ve gods and heroes, who preſide over Platæa, be witneſſes, . | 
A that not till the Platzans have renounced the ſworn terms. of the 
1 general confederac y of the Greeks, we act hoſtilely againſt this 
land, in which our fathers, after dus invocation to you, vanquiſhed 
* the Perſians, you rendering it propitious to their arms. We have 


|. age Liberal . which have been. ret: Grant therefore that 
| * ; . | . oY SH 5 85 _ 
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6 4 may receive that puniſhment. which breach of faith deſerves, 
and that we may ain * mee to which a righteous. Su 


4 intitles. [git AX 1980 blu, PAYS SAIF 
Then ebene was da that > iy clus firſt of which 8 | 


any connected detail in the annats of mankind. The town was ſmall, 


as may be-judged from the very ſmall force which ſufficed for an ef- 


fectual garriſon 5 only four hundred Platæans, with eighty Athenians. 


There were beſides in the place a hundred andy ten women to prepare 


proviſions, and no other perſon free or ſlave. The befieging»army, 


compoſed of the flower of the Peloponneſian youth, was numerous. : 


The firſt operation was to ſurround the town with a: palifade, which 


buſineſs Was to fill the town ditch, and againſt the wall to form a 
mound; oh which to mount in force ſufficient for aſſuult. Fer this 
operation alſo the woods of Cithesron were highly ſerviccable. Either 


| Extremity of the mound was made firm with inter woven piles, and 


he fays, was on the diſproportionate ſuperiority of its numbers. To 


| hides ; and "within this to build a rampart, with bricks from the 


the interval was filled with wood, ſtones, earth, anything that came 


might) prevent any ready egreſs; the foreſt af Cithæron, Which 
was near; ſupplying materials. Then, in a chofen ſpot; ground was 
broken, according to the modern Phraſe, for making approaches. The 


readieſt to hand. Seventy days were employed unintermittingly on a 


this work ; reliefs being eſtabliſhed through the army, and Tacedz- 
monian officers always ſuperintending; thoſe, 255 to ce Allies 
keine the peculiar title of Renag. 

Such was at that fime the inartificial proceſs of 3 a i” hay: 
aides appears to have been well aware that it did no credit to the 
ſcience of his age.” The principal dependetice' of the beſieging army, 


oppoſe this mode of attack, the firſt meaſure of the beſieged was to 
raiſe, on that part of their wall againſt which the mound was form- 
ing, a ſtrong wooden frame covered in front with leather and 


neighbouring houſes. The wooden frame bound the whole, and kept 


it firm to a conſiderable height: the covering of . protected both 
work 


_— 
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work and workmen againſt weapons diſcharged againſt them, eſpe- 
cially fiery arrows. But the mound ſtill riſing as the ſuperſtructure 
on the wall roſe, and this ſuperſtructure becoming unavoidably 


| weaker with increaſing height, while the mound was liable to no 


counterbalancing defect, it was neceſſary for the beſieged to deviſe 


other "oppoſition. ' Accordingly they broke through the bottom of 


their wall, where the mound: bore againſt it, and brought in the 
earth. The Peloponneſians, ſpon aware of this, inſtead: of looſe earth, Thueyd. l. ö. 
repaired their mound with clay or mud incloſed in baſkets. © This 8 18 


requiring more labor to remove; the beſieged undermined the mound; 


and thus, for a long time unperceived, prevented it from gaining 


height. Still, however, fearing that the efforts of their ſcanty. 


numbers would be overborne by-the multitude of hands which the 


beſiegers could employ, they had recourſe to another device. Within 


their town · wall. they built, in a ſemilunar form, a ſecond wall, con- 


nected with the firſt at the extremities. Theſe extended, on either 
ſide, beyond the mound ; ſo that, ſhould the enemy poſſeſs them- 


ſelves of the outer wall, their work would be to be renewed in a W = 


| Teſs favorable ſituation. - + + 24 Ry 


Machines for . l were al ar Pa: among ho 8 
EN : according to the hiſtorian Ephorus, as Plutarch informs us, Pericl. 


tho he fays it was diſputed by other writers, they were firſt uſed by 


Pericles at the ſiege of Samos, under the direction of a lame engineer 


of the name of Artemon; who, being commonly carried among his 
works i in a litter, had thence the ſurname of Periphoretus. Batter- 
-rams were certainly of much earlier date in the eaſt ; and indeed 


Re Thucydides would ſcarcely have left unmentioned the firſt introduc- 


tion of ſo remarkable a military engine among the Greeks, had it ha- 
pened within his own memory. The Peloponneſians were not Rd 


without it at the ſiege of Platæa, but they ſeem to have been unſkil- ſup. 
ful in its uſe; and probably the machine itſelf was far leſs adapted 
to its purpoſe than, through various improvements, it afterward | 
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ene A ram, advanced upon the Peloponneſian mound, battered: 
the ſuperſtruure on the Platzan. rampart, and ſhook it violently; 
to the great alarm of the garriſon, but with little farther, effect. 
Other machines of the ſame kind were employed againſt different parts. 
of the wall itſelf to yet leſs; purpoſe. The Platæans, letting down 
ropes from the rampart, dragged ſome out of their direction; others 
they broke by letting fall on them weighty beams ſuſpended with 
chains. No means however were neglected by the beſiegers chat 
either approved practice ſuggeſted, or their ingenuity could now de- 
viſe, to promote their purpoſe: yet after much ot the ſummer was 
coirſumed, they found every effort of their numerous forces:{0 com- 
pletely baffled by the vigilance, activity, and reſolution of the little 
garriſon, that they began to deſpair of ſucceeding by aſſault. Before how 
ever they would recur to the tedious method of blockade, they deter- 
mined to try one more experiment, for which their nurnbers and oe 
_ neighbourhood of the woods of Cithæron, gave them more than ordinary 
facility. Preparing an immenſe quantity of faggots, they filledwith them 

the down Ach inthe parts adjoining to their mound, and diſpoſed piles 
in other parts around the place, wherever ground or any other cir- 
cumſtance gave moſt advantage. On the faggots they put fulphur 
and pitch, and ther for all on fire. Thie conflagration, fays 'Fhuey>- 
hs was ſuch as was never before known to have been prepared and 
made by the hands of men; "tho, in mountain- foreſts, the friction of 
dry wood, by the agitation of the wind, may fometimes have pro- 
duced greater. Had the wind favored, it muſt have Had all the effect | 
that the befiegers defired : great part of the town actually became 
unapproachable. But fortunately for the garriſon, a heavy rain, 
brought on by a thunder-ſtorm without wind, :extinguifhed the fire, 


and relieved them from an attack. far more > formidable ty m—_— _— . 


had before experienced. 
This attempt failing, the Er e eben ts: 


ately to reduce the ſiege to a blockade; which, tho ſlow and conſe- 


Ae, e would in me end be ſure. To the 5 hieb 
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already ſurrounded the town, a contravallation was added; wita a 


Ss Ar. IV. ö 


double ditch, one without, and one within. A ſufficient body of 


troops being then appointed to the guard of theſe works, of which the 
Bœotians undertook one half, the other being allotted to detachments 
drafted from the troops of every ſtate of the confederacy, about the 
middle wh $4 420 gen be the” reſt 1 che I Was e for the 
winter,” 88 | 
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che, 177 1 Aren on the northern a of the le Aﬀairs 
o Wh). the <veſtern parts of Greece: Aſfiſtance ſent by Peloponneſus to the 


' Ambraciots agathft the Amphilochian Argians and Acarnanians : 


” Battle near Stratus : Sea-fight between the Peloponnefian fleet under 
— 955 Corinthian Mac hon, and the Athapian fleet under Phormion : 


© Seasfight- between'the Peloponneſian fleet under the Spartan Cnemus, 


and the Athenian fleet under Phormion. 
Peiræus. Succeſs of Phormion in . 
* e, any 727 1 1 N 
"WH 11LE the nn were thus elt their whats 
N and hitherto ſo vainly, againſt the little town of Platza, 

- offenſive operations were not neglected by the Athenians. Xenophon 
ſon of Euripides, who had commanded the Athenian forces at the 
taking of Potidæa, was ſent again into Chalcidice, with a body of 
two thouſand heavy foot, and two hundred horſe. A little before 

| harveſt he entered Bottiæa, and ravaged the country about Spartolus. 


Attempt to furprize 
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Often in the wars of the Greeks : among one another, the intrigues of 


faction did more than arms. Thrbu gh fuch intrigue the Athenian 
general entertained hope of acquiring Spartolus; but timely ſupport, 
which the party in oppoſition to the Athenian intereſt obtained from 


hs OE * of Olynthus, diſappointed him. A battle in- 
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ſuing, the ſuperiority of the enemy in cavalry prevailed againſt the ſu- 


perior diſcipline of the Athenian heavy foot: Xenophon, with two ge- 


neral officers his collegues, and above four hundred of their heavy- arm- 
ed, were killed; and the remainder, who found an immediate refuge i in 
Potidæa, too weak to proſecute offenſive operations, returned to Athens. 

Through this extenſive war, upon which the Athenians fixed the 


name of the Peloponneſian, we become in ſome degree acquainted 


Thucyd. I. ii. 
8 | 


with the hiſtory of ſame parts. of Greece, which would otherwiſe 
have remained totally unknown. 'The Amphilochian Argos, a city 
on the border of Acarnania againſt Epirus, was founded, according 

to Thucydides, by Amphilochus, ſon of that Amphiaraiis who is ce- 


lebrated among the heroes of the war of Thebes. Amphilochus him- 


ſelf fought at Troy. On his return to the Peloponneſian Argos, his 


native city, little ſatisfied with the ſtate of things under the uſurpation 


of Ægiſtheus, he departed with ſuch as choſe to follow his fortune, 
and ſettled his colony at the bottom of that gulph antiently called 
the Amphilochian, but afterward the. Ambracian... To the town 


which he built there he gave the name of that from an; he had 
migrated; ; and the fame partiality fixed upon the river, near whoſe 
mouth it ſtood, the name of the Peloponneſian ſtream of Inachus. 


The epithet Amphilochian was added to the town for the conveni- 


ence of diſtinction. Situate among barbarians, at. the extremity. of 
Greece, the city of Amphilochus flauriſhed ; the inferiority, in arts 
and knowlege, « of the neighbouring clans, to whom the Amphilochian 
name was, communicated, but who, according to Thucydides, 
were barbarous, being perhaps a principal. cauſe, of its /ptoſperity. 
Afterward, through various misfortunes, its ſtrength was ſo reduced 
that it was 3 able to ſupport itſelf as an independent com- 
monwealth; and to obviate other evils, its people recurred to a dan- 
gerous expedient for weak ſtates, that of aſſociating a number 


: of families from the neighbouring Corinthian colony of Ambracia. 
| Diſputes aroſe between the two people, and i in the end the Am- 


eee the Au from theis own N Theſe . wh 
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the nei ighbouring people of Acarnaniay and the Acarnanians to the 
Athenians; who, a little before the beginning of the Pelopon- 
neſian war, ſent Phormion with thirty triremes to their aſſiſtance. 
Through the abilities of that officer, and the ſuperior diſcipline of the 
very ſmall body of Athenians which he commanded, Argos was taken 

- by affault. The city and territory were reſtored to the Argians, with. 
whom ſome. Acarnanians were aſſociated; and according to the bar- 
barous practice not unuſual with the moſt poliſhed of the Greeks, the 
Ambraeian inhabitants: and garriſdn were · condemned to ſlavery. 
Hence followed the alliance of both Acarnania and the Amphilochiaw 
Argos with Athens, which has been mentioned as ppt when 
the Peloponneſian war began. : 

In the ſecond ſummer of that war, While che n raging 
at Athens, the Ambraciots, incenſed againſt the Argians by the 
treatment of their captive fellowcitizens, determined to attempt 
revenge. Aſſociating the Chaonian and ſome other barbarous clans 
of their neighbourhood, they overran the territory of Argos, but, 


after ſome vain efforts againſt the city, returned home. In tho fol- F ij. 
lowing year, that of the ſiege of Platza, they propoſed. not only * 


to take Argos, but to conquer all Acarnania. With this view: 
they applied to Lacedemon.; promiſing that, if they might have ſuch 
ſupport, naval and military, as they deſired, not only they would. 
reduce their particular enemies the Acarnanians, but. they. would: 
bring over the neighbouring iſlands of Zacynthus and Cephallenia to 
the Peloponneſian cenftderacy, and they hoped. alſo, to take Nau - 
pactus. Thus the Athenians would' be deprived: of what principally. 
inabled them to. carry expeditions round Peloponneſus, and keep a fleet 
in the weſtern ſeas. The project was alluring: the Corinthians inſtantly; 
and zealouſly ingaged in it; incited by their enmity to Athens,, 
their connection with Ambracia, and the hope of revenge againſt: 
Corcyra and of the recovery of their power in tliat iſland, to.which | 
any ſucceſs in the propoſed. meaſures. would be at leaſt: a, nals and! 
Ks induced. the:Lacedzmonians to coneur. e 


* 
* . 
$5. 
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The Athenian adminiſtration, receiving intelligence of theſe mo- 
tions and preparations, and judging Phormion, apparently on accoinit . 
of his experience of the weſtern people and weſtern ſeas, moſt proper for 
the command there, recalled him from Chalcidice, and fent him, as we 
have ſeen, with twenty triremesto Naupactus. In the following fummer, 
in purſuance of the meaſures concerted with the Peloponneſians, the 
naval force of the Leucadians, Anactorians, and Ambraciots, was aſ- 
fembled at Leucas; and the Spartan admiral Cnemus had the good 
fortune to join them from Cyllen, with a ſmall ſquadron and a 
thouſand heavy- armed Peloponneſian infantry, undiſcovered in his 
paſſage by the Athenians. The Corinthians and Sicyonians were 
preparing their naval force, but could not ſo readily eſcape out of their 
own gulph. Cnemus therefore, without waiting for them, deter- 
mined to begin operations, by marching directly for Stratus, the 
largeſt town of Acarnania, - in the hope that he might carry it by aſ- 
ſault; by. which he expected he ſhould ſo break the: force 9 180 
. province that i it would become an eaſy conqueſt. BA tr 0 
Thueyd. l. . The Acarnanians, meanwhile, informed that beſide ah formidable | 
5 cp army already in their country, a fleet was expected, which might 
N chuſe its points of attack upon their coaſt, reſolved to remain within 
' their reſpective towns, and thence only to extend protection to their 
= | fields, if opportunity ſhould offer, with little riſk. ' The Athenian ad- | 
l | miral at Naupactus, to whom they ſent a requeſt for aſſiſtance, gave 
| 5 mtmem to underſtand that he could ſpare no part of his ſcanty force 
n . from attendance upon the Peloponneſian fleet in che Corinthian 
I | '  gulph, which was ready to fail. The allied army therefore marched un- 
| | oppoſed from Leucas throu gh the Argian territory into Acarnania, diſpo= 
14 : " {ed in three columns ; the Peloponnefians and Ambraciots holding the 
| left, the Leucadians Anactorians and other Greeks the right, and the 
barbarian Epirots the center. The Greeks — their columns regu- | 
larly formed, and choſe their camps carefully; which, according 3 
their uſual practice in an enemy's country, they conſtantly fortified. 
But 58 9 and . the 3 vain of their repu- 
18 ä . tation 
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tation for ſuperior proweſs among the clans of that part of the con- 
tinent, diſdained the trouble and delay of nice choice of ground, and 
preſſed forward, in confidence that the town would yield to their firſt 
aſſault, and the glory would be all their own. Intelligence. of theſe 
eircumſtances being carried to the Stratians by their ſcouts, they planted 
an ambuſh, into which the imprudent Epirots fell. The forces from 
the town ſallied; the Epirots, partly through ſurprize, partly 
. through the vigor of the attack, were inſtantly put to flight, a great 
number were killed, and the reſt were purſued till they reached the 
Grecian camps.. The Stratians would neither make any attempt upon 
theſe, nor riſk any cloſe ingagement againſt the ſuperior diſcipline of 
the Peloponneſians; but they gave unceaſing annoyance from a diſtance 
with their ſlings; a weapon in the uſe of which' the Acarnanians 
_ univerſally excelled: 
Information of the important 7 — obtained by che Seratians, was 
rapidly forwarded through all the Acarnanian towyns, accompanied with 
exhortation toaſſemble the force of the country, and drive outta half. con- 
quered enemy. Cnemus meanwhale found his meaſures ſo broken bythe : 
defeat of the Epirots, that on the inſuing night he retreated to the river 
Anapus, ten miles from Stratus. Thence he ſent a herald t deſire a 
truce for the burial of the ſhin 3 and ſhortly. after, falling back to 
. niadæ, he diſmiſſed the allies and imbarked himſelf for. Pelopon=- 
neſus; and Acarnania Was, without farther effort, completely freed: 
from this alarming invaſion... _ 
During theſe tranſactions by land, che allied fleet, confiltiag ef "2H eee 
ſeven trireme galleys, under the Corinthian admirals e 3 
erates, and Agatharchidas, failed out of the gulph. . It was the pur- 
poſe of Phormion, who, with only twenty, watched them from 
Chalcis and the river Evenus, on the Ftolian coaſt, to let them paſs 
the ſtraits, and attack them in the more open ſea. The Corinthians, 5 
ſtrong in men as well as in ſhips; but leſs confident in naval. 
| ſkill, bugged, according to the ſea-phraſe, the ſouthern ſhore as far as 
Patræ; and chene, 3 in the night, puſhed acroſs for the Acarnanian a 


coalt ; ; 
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_ coaſt; their object being leſs. to in gage the Athenians, than to join 


their allies in the proſecution of the preconcerted purpoſes of the 
campaign. The daring vigilance of Phormion ſurprized them in the 


middle of the paſſage. Tho it was night, yet being perfectly clear 


and calm, they perceived his approach at, ſome diſtance. Immedi- 


Thucyd. I. ii. 
C. 84. 


ately they formed their fleet in a circle, the largeſt they could, ſo as not 
to give opportunity for that evolution of piercing the line, called the 


. diccplus, 3 in which the Athenians excelled, and which their enemies 


dreaded. The prows of Courſe were on all ſides outward; the 
tr anſports“ , with a reſerve of five of the beſt failing triremes, Werd 


ſtationed in the center; and thus in poſture of defence, as if to oppoſe 


an enemy who outnumbered them, forty- ſeven triremes remained to 
receive the attack of the twenty under Phormion, if he ſhould be bold 


enoug gh, which they could not readily believe, to attack them. 


But the Athenian admiral, confident i in his own abilities and expe- 
rience, a and in the practiſed {kill of his people, and obſervin g the or- 
der of the enemy to be very readily ſuſceptible of confuſion, bore im- 
mediately upon them with his line of battle formed a-head, and rowed 
round them ; having firſt directed his captains to threaten as near 
as poſſible ſo as to avoid ingaging, till they ſhould have the fignal 
from him. He well. knew that when the breeze from the gulph 
ſprung up, which ſeldom failed about daybreak, the enemy's circle 
could not long remain perfe& ; and his purpoſe was, by alarming, to 
haſten and inhance the confuſion. It happened preciſely as he fore- 
ſaw : the firſt of the breeze drove the avindward ſhips againſt the 
tranſports in the center : confuſion immediately aroſe ; clamor, with 
expoſtulation from ſhip to ſhip, inſued ; orders were no longer heard; 


ſignals remained unobſerved ; the attention of the crews was wholly | 


ingaged in obviating the continually threatened ſhock of one ſhip 
againſt another, or of many againſt one; and the ſwell, that quickly 


_ aroſe, ſufficed to prevent any effectual uſe of oars by rowers ſo little 


ſkilful, Phormion ſeized the critical moment for givin 5 the fignal of 


19 TS Nerd mate, = 
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attack. Tn the firſt onſet one. of the Cotinthian admirals was ſunk ; | 
ſeveral other ſhips were quickly diſabled; and ſuch was the confuſion 
that reſiſtance was ſcarcely attempted; but the firſt effort of the Pelo- 
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ponneſians was to fly toward the friendly ports of Patræ and Dyma. 


The Athenians: took twelve triremes, the greater part of whoſe crews: 


nient, they returned with their prizes to the Ætolian coaſt; accord- 


ing to the uſual practice, which land- locked and ſtoriny ſeas, the want 
of the compaſs, and the deficieney of accommodation in the ancient 


ſhips of war, made neceſſary. On the headland of Rhium they raiſed: 
a trophy, and dedicated to Neptune one of che [captive triremes, after 
which ceremonies they returned to their ſtation at Naupactus. 
Then the defeated Peloponneſians moved from the places of their 
firſt refuge; to tlie Eleian port of Cyllenẽ, E e with the 
— from Acarnania, ſoon after joined them. aba 
This action of Phormion, tho the forces ond, on kan) ſide 
were too ſmall for the con ſequences to be very important; yet for the 
boldneſs of the attempt, the ability diſplayed in the execution, and the 
 cottpleteneſs of the ſucceſs, has been deſervedly reckoned by Plu- 
tarch among the moſt brilliant atchievements of the war. It appears 


to have diſturbed, not a little, che Peloponneſians, and particularly 


the Lacedæmonians. Thoſe who directed the adminiſtration of their 
government, unverſed in naval: affairs, could not readily conceive à 
ſuperiority of ſcience among the Athenian eommanders;” and of ſkill 
among their ſeamen, that ſhould give the advantage agaitiſt more than 
double their numbers, without great miſbehaviour on the part of their 
_ own people; eſpecially as in ad- war the ſuperiority of the Pelo- 
ponneſians to all the world beſides was held inconteſtable. The un- 
wiſe practice of dividing military command, ordinary with moſt of 
the other Greeks, was little uſual with the Lacedzmonians;; ' but now, 
in ſome indignation that the Peloponneſian navy ſhould, by a ſqua-- 
dron of only twenty ſhips, be excluded from the weſtern ſeas, which 
Wer eſteemed more peculiarly their own, three” Spartan officers,. 
Vol. II. . e Timocrates; 


they put to the ſword. (Having: purſued-as far as was judged. cotwe- = 


Thucyd.1.ii.. 
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1 Braſidas, and Lycophrou, were ſent to be ef council 
with Cnemus in his command. The ſhips damaged i in the late 
action were diligently repaired; # reinfarcement was required 
from the maritimeiſtates of Peloponneſus; and a fleet of ſeventy- ſeven 
triremes vras thus collected, vvhich proceeded from Cyllenẽ to Panormus Fs 
en che Achaian <coaſt,: where a land- army, in the ancient manner of 
naval war Ce Nl of e eee CUI with a _ 


was alſo aſſembled. N N 1 


£. 96. 


Phormion, infornjed -of theſe dere had FO dnalligbncs of 
chem to Athens, and deſired a reinforeement. Twenty tritemes were 


in conſequenee ordered to join him. It is upon this occaſion that we 


firſt diſcover in hiſtory the conſequences of the floſs of Pericles, and 


the want of thoſe ſuperior abilities for the direction of public affairs, 


which: had hitherto, in ſo great a degree, obviated misfortune and 
commanded ſucceſs. Nicias, a' Cretan of Gortyrium, having in view 
to advance his own power, propoſed to the Athenian government the 


reduction of Cydonia in Crete, a member. of the Peloponneſian con- 
federacy. It ould be an eaſy conqueſt, he ſaid, for the fleet which 


was ready to fail for Naupactus, and with the aſſiſtance to be readily 
procured within the iſland, .cauld, oecafion Title delay. He prevailed: 


the armament went to Crete, and ravaged without oppoſition the Cy- 


donian lands; but the town was found ao ſtrong, and its people ſo de- 
termined, that there appeared no probability of taking it without the 
tedious proceſs of a ſiege, or gerhaps a blockade. The commanders 
would have then haſtened their voyage to Wm bus bara 


winds detained them long in Crete. 


Meantime Phormion was left to exert his Ne 125 his hoes 
againft an enemy who too much outnumbered him. Vet tho they 
had nearly four times his ftrength, ſo confident was he in ſuperior _ 
{kill, that nat only he did not refuſe, but he appears to have been de- 
firous to meet them wherever he could have ſea-room. Moving 


therefore from N aupactus, he took a ſtation juſt without the gulph, 


near the ber of the Malyerian or northern iu ; and a ſmall 
i a 
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army; compoſed chiefly of Naupactian Meſſenians, joined his naval 
eamp on the ſhore, to / aſſiſt in caſe of any attempt from a ſuperior 
force upon the fleet invits Nation. This movement was not without 


danger, as the event proved; but the apprehenſion that the ſquadron: 
expected fror Attica might be intercepted and overpowered by the 
Poloponneſian fleet, appears to have been his · motive for quitting the 


ſecurity of his ſtation at Naupactusʒ before that aſſiſtance arrived: 


The Peloponneſians however, with-all their advantage of numbers, 


| a all the pride of reputed preminence in arms, and all the zeal 


of the Lacedæmonian commandera to ineite them, ſo felt their inferi- 
ority in naval action from che event of the late ingagement, that they 


perſeveringly avoided the open, and directed their endeavours to draw 


the Athenians into the narrow ſea. From Panormus, which is a 
little within the gulph, and nearly oppoſite to NaupaRus, they moved 
to the Achaian or ſouthern, Rhium, overagainſt the ſtation of the 


Athenians. The two headlands, forming the mouth of the gulph, 


are leſs than a mile aſunder: the . of the two fleets would be 


e more. 
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During ſix or ſeven thirds they watched one pac Ree mov. ops Liis 


ing. The Peloponneſians then practiſed a ſtratagem, apparently well. © 
imagined, for foreing the Athenian admiral to action within the gulph. . 9 


The town of NavpaRus, . while its youth were in the army that ar- 
tended the Athenian-fleet,. was left almoſt witkout: defende. At day 
break the Peloponneſiaus moved eaſtw-ard, along the Achaian . coaſt,, 
in. a column: with four triremes abreaſt; twenty of the ſwifteſt 
forming an+ adyanced : guard, Phormion was. immediately in alarm 
for Naupactus. With all. haſte he. got his people aboard from 
his naval camp; and proceeded eaſtward by the northern coaſt of the 
_ gulph, with bis line'sf- battle formed ahead; the Meſſenians at the ſame e 
time prefling theit march along the ſhore toward their town. This 


was preciſely what tlie Peloponneſians withed:.. They no ſooner” 


therefore: faw the Athenian: fleet irrecoverably in gaged' within the- 
ſtraits,, thanj. truſting to the adyanced guard for preventing its eſcape- 


Ff. * i | into 
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date the! harbour of Naupactus, they formed for Wish in line of 5 


battle abreaſt, and puſhed acroſs! the gulph. The eleven headmoſt 


ſhips of the Athenian line, through ſuperior ſwiftneſt, OT 
the right wing of the Peleponneſians, eſcaped attack : the nine | 
avere intercepted, orerpowered, and forced aſhore. One was: em 


with its whole crew: all fell into the hands of the Peloponneſians; 
but, of their people many eſeaped by fwimmaig;! the reſt were 
moſtly put tothe ſword. What followed, reported bynthe autfiori- 
tative pet of Fhucydides, proves how important in the ancient ſy- 


tem of naval war, the cooperation of am army might be to a fleet. The 
brave Meſſenians, zealous in bereditary enmity to Lacedæmon, 


arriving on che beacli, dafhed completely armed through the waves, 
got aboard ſome ef the galleys, drove out the Gonquerots; "and reco- 
vered all the veſſels; tho ſome were already taken in top. 


>" Meanwhile the twenty galleys of the Peloponneſſan i 
guard were pu rſoing the eleven Athenian which had overſtretched 


| the main body. Ten got into the harbour of Naupactus f 44 
forming againſt the ſhore, prepared to reſiſt auh attack that 


icht be attempted againſt them.” K Leucadian trireme, the ſwifteſt 


| | ji the allied fleet, i which failed Tichdetates, the firt 01 'the Lact: 


dæmonian commiſfioners appointed to be of countil with the adtntral, 
purſued the eleventh, and gained upon her fo faſt, lat to eſcape Hit 


the harbour of! Naupactus ſeemed impoſſible. I. happened that a large | 
| merchant-ſhip was lying at anchor off the harbour* s mouth. The 


| Athenian captain having paſſed this veſſel, turned clofe round it, "ar 


- : x » 9 
* * 9848 


judged his time, i well, and managed the evolution” Wh ſuch com. 
bined rapidity aud Salbei, that eg Sn beak 105 ſtruck the Salley 


of the. amazed 1 0 awidſhip, : and with ſuch force that ſhe 
| preſently ſunk. ;Timocrates, In, a fit of paſlic onate deſpair, tabbed 


6 #7 


, floatit ing 1 into the harbour of Naupactus, 


himfelf; 4 and his gored 
ere. The reſt of the advanced ſquadron 


55 £314 


Was afterward taken u pP th 


Was at chis time following i in a diforderly manner, the Crews 's finging | 


Fan 
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the ſong of triumph as if already completely conquerors The ca- 
taſtrophe of their comrades. happening within fight of all, aſtoniſned 
and alarmed them. Some reſted on their oars to wait for the main 
body of their fleet, but the main body of their fleet was far off, and 
the enemy near. Some, through ignorance of the coaſt, ſtruck upon 
ſhoals, Their heſitation and diſtreſs were as à ſignal to the Athenians 
in the harbour. The Athenians did not heſitate: quickly aware of 
all circumſtances,” they advanced in good order againſt the enemy 
yet in confuſion. The conteſt was not long: the Peloponneſians 
fled for their port of Panormus on the oppoſite coaſt of the gulph, 
diſtant about ſeven miles, not without loſing fix triremes taken by 
the Athehians. The main body of their fleet, too diſtant to give any 
coònfiderable ſu pport, and apparently fearful of paſſing the night on a 
Hoſtile coaſt with which they were imperfectly acquainted, alſo ſought 
che ſecurity of the port. The ſucceſs of the Athenians altogether 
was extraordiſiary: they took ſix of the enemy's triremes ; they ſunk 
dne: they recovered all their own which had been taken or forced 
aſhorb} excepting only xhat which had fallen into the enemy's hands | 
with its crew aboard chey collected the wreck, and their own ſlain; 
they reſtored the ſlain of the enemy only through the cuſtomary Ce- | | | 
retnony of a trite ſolicited for the purpoſe; and erecting their trophy, f 
which was the leafieſt part of the buſineſs, they vindicated to them- 
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ſelves, againſt à force ſo ſuperior, every ordinary mark of decided ; 
victory. 2 The Peloponneſians alſo erected a trophy at the Achaian | 
Rhium, on pretence of their ſucceſs in the early part of the ; 
day, and placed by it the ſingle captured ſhip which E not been 35 | 
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1 as . to the * of che ſeas. 


40. „The ih of battle, and e e * vie- 15 Thucydides does not, with his uſual ac- 
tory, both bymns to the gods, one à prayer curacy, account for the inefficiency of the main 
before battle, and as the ſame time a ſignal body of the Peloponneſian fleet in the latter 

for ingaging, the other a thankſgiving for ſuc- part of the day. Perhaps there was amon 
ceſs, were equally called Pæan; but Thucy- them ſomething of chat miſma nagement fre 4 
dides diſtinguiſhes that it was the ſong of tri- [quently incident to confederate armaments, of 
umph which was ſung upon this ocean; which he was not himſelf perfectly informed. 
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11 the event of the former action againſt Sheen had excited Ms 
2 A at Lacedæmon, that of the recent battle would give Cnemus 
and his two ſurviving 19 eee to apprehend no very favorable re- 
eeption on their return chither. A project therefore offered to them, 
while the fleet remained yet aſſembled on the Corinthian coaſt, for 
attempting an important ſtroke againſt the enemy before they diſ- 
perſed for the winter; was received, particularly by the enterprizing 
Braſidas, with eager joy. It was known to the Megarians that the 
Athenian government, ſecure in naval ſuperiority, left their harbour 
of Peirzus without-an. adequate. guard. That moſt important place 
therefore it was propoſed to furpriae. A ſelect bod of ſeamen wers 
marched by land: to Megara, each carrying his oar, his cuſhion, and 
his. thong; neceſſary implements, apparently, for the rowers of the 
ancient galleys . Arriving in the evening, they with all haſte 
launched forty trixemes which had been laid un in the port of Niſza, 
and putting immediately to · ſea, made for the Artic. coaft.; A contrary 
wind preſently ariſing gave them to apptehend that they ſhould not 
B be able to reach Neiræus in time to/agcompliſh-a-ſurprize. Doubt- 
1 | ful therefore of; the poſſibility. of executing their great plan, they de- 
'' deermined upon a ſmaller enterprise, which was clearly within their 
„„ power. Inftead of puſhing for Peiræus, they. debarked on Salamis. 
Notice communicated to Athens by fire - heacons, raiſed an alarm there, 
fays- Thucydides, . equal to anything experienced in the courſe of the 
war. he n e a the * were 1 


.F 


15 ; The 3 to falten che 1 row- of. an | anticot- thip of war; A marble 9 9 
lock, is not unknown with us, and I have ſren preſerved in the Vatican muſeum: at Rome, 
the cuſhion uſed by Thames wherrymen ; yet every oar, at its projection from the ſide of the 
that the cuſhion ſhould have been ſo indiſpen- veſſel, is fitted in a bag, probably of leather, 

7 \ fable an implement as the account in the text whoſe purpoſe apparently has been to pre vent 
would make it appear, we do not readily con-, the waves from flowing in ar* che aperture of 
eei ve. Tho therefore the ſchohafſt particu- the rowlock. Such precaution for 'the lower 
* explains the term, Trafos irs T6 dg apertures: might be very neceſſary. and for the 
Tres favras 8. tpiooo ks, d 7% h ei ar higher it might be convenient. I leave it for 
f 76» rag wunde 1 cannot help having ſome fuſ- thoſe who have leiſure ſor het in. quiry to des 
_ - | |  picion that it meant another thing. In the eide whether the b of dides may 
0 | faireſt repreſentatian known to exiſt of part have bcen ſuch a caſe or bag. We ales 
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m Peiræus, while the inhabitants of chat place Cuppoſed that the 
Printing were at leaſt maſters of the town of Salamis, and that 
dhe attack would reach them without delay. At daybreak the whole 
ſtrength of Athens moved down to the port; and the galleys were 
haſtily launched and manned, while a ſtrong garriſon was appointed 
to Peirzus. The danger however was over almoſt as ſoon as 
it was known. The Peloponneſians, after collecting ſome booty, 
making ſome defeficeleſs people priſoners, and ſeizing three triremes 
from which the crews had fled, haſtened back to Niſæa, not without 
apprehenſſon that their leaky veſſels might founder before they reached 
that port. Had the Peloponnefians Sur f6veſed; ſays Thucydides, in 
their firſt deſign, ſuppoſing no hindrance from the wind, they might 
eaſily have ſucceeded. The event therefore was ſalutary to Athens, 
oy: the admonition it gave. A proper guard was theneeforward kept 
in Peiræus, the mouth of the harbour was ſhut with a ee 


and all due precaution was obſerved againſt ſurprizes. 
- As ſoon as the Peloponnefian ſeamen returned to their fleet, the ſhips 


were ſent to their ſeveral homes, and laid up for the winter. But the 
active Phortrũon did not let che ſevere feaſon paſs unemployed. A 
party adverſe to that which favoredithe Athenian' alkance was ſtrong ©: 
in ſome of the Acatnanian towns. As ſoon as certain intelligence ar- 
rived that the Peloponneſian fleet was diſperſed, nothing remaining to 
be feared for Naupactus, he failed to Aſtacus. Debarking there four 
hundred heavy- armed Athenians and as many Meſſenians, he marched 
through Acarnania, and at Stratus, Coronta, And the other principal 
towns, concerting meaſures with the friendly party, he baniſhed the 
_ obnoxious. Having ſettled everything to his ſatisfaction, the town 


of Eneiadæ only, of all Acarnania, ſtrongly ſituated among marſhes | 


near the mouth'6f the Acheloiis, maintaining its alliance with the Pe: 
loponneſians, he reimbarked with his eſeort and returned to Nau- 
pactus. In the ſpring he proceeded to Athens, taking with him the 
captured ſhips, and the priſoners; of whom the freemen were ſhortly 
ercham ged for 8 many Athenians, priſoners with the A ER 5 
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„Ditz theſe tranſactions in che weſtern; part of Greece, while, in 
Lacedæmon and Athens, war ſeemed to ſleep for the winter, far more 
alarming movements were making on the northern borders. The 
powerful ſovereign of Thrace, Sitalces, by his treaty of alliance with 


the Athenian,commonwealth, had ingaged to gompel its reyolted de- 


pendeneies i in-Chalcidice to return to their obedience 5 and ſome diſ- 


agreement having ariſen With Perdiccas king of Macedonia, he 
propoſed no leſs than to dethrone that prince and beſtow his kin g- 


dom on Amyntas ſon of Philip, who had. been expelled by Perdiccas, 
his uncle, from his inheritance. For the execution of theſe purpoſes 
he choſe the winter; as far as appears, only becauſe he had then taken 


the reſolution, which a barbarian, when he has taken, ſeldom knows 


bow to delay. His forces, unlike the little armies of the Grecian re- 


publics, almoſt rivalled in numbers the hoſts of Aſia: but far alien 
from Aſiatic effeminacy, Thrace was held by the Greeks themſelves 
to be the favorite reſidence. of Ares and Enyo, or, as the Romans 
named them, Mars and Bellona, the deities of war. Sitalces put 
himſelf at the head of a hundred thouſand foot and fifty thouſand 


borſe; and, with the Macedonian prince Amyntas in his train, he di. 


e. o. 


rected his ba firſt for that inland diſtrict of the Macedonian king- 
dom, which had been the appanage of Philip father of Amyntas. 


Here the young prince had ſtill friends, and the towns of Gortynia and 
Atalanta readily opened their gates to his protector. Perdiccas, tho of 
no mean talents, ar . a confiderable dominion, yet weak - 


enced by civil war will the princes of his family, was ntterly unequal 


to meet the Thracian army in battle. With his cavalry only he at- 
tended upon its motions, while his people ſought refuge, ſome in the 
fortified tons s but as theſe; in Macedonia, a country yet little im- 


proved, were few and ſmall, | the ee part fled 10 N wren, 


woods, and marſhes. 


The firſt oppoſition that Sitalces met wah was ; from the town of 
Eidomens, which be took by aſſault. He next attacked Europus ; 


but we in ſieges, * unprovided for them, he chere failed. The 


* 
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Macedonian horſe, armed for defence in the Grecian manner, did not 
fear to meet ſuperior numbers; and it was found that againſt the moſt 
numerous body of Thracians, wherever they made a charge, they 


made an impreſſion. Being nevertheleſs conſtantly in the end over- 


powered, and continually liable to be ſurrounded, they ſoon deſiſted 
from efforts which were found unavailing. All the open country 
therefore was at the mercy of the Thracian prince: the provinces of 
Mygdonia, Greſtonia, Anthemous, and Emathia were laid waſte, It 
had been concerted with the Athenian government, that an Athenian 
fleet ſhould cooperate with the Thracian army; but it was ſo little ex- 


pected that Sitalces would perform his ingagement at that ſeaſon of 


the year, that the fleet was never ſent. As ſoon as it was known 
that he had actually entered Macedonia, an embaſſy was diſpatched 
to apologize for the omiſſion, carrying preſents, as the Thracian cuſ- 
tom required. Sitalces, in ſome degree gratified, ſent a part of his 


army into Chalcidice, and the ravage of that country was added to 
the deſtruQtion made through ſo many other provinces. The people f 


however found ſecurity in their towns: for againſt a Grecian town, 
moderately fortified, unleſs by ſurprize or by the ſlow operation of a 
blockade, all the force of Thrace was little efficacious. . 

The apprehenſions excited by the fame of the vaſt army of Sitalces 
were not confined to Macedonia. All the Greeks as far as Ther- 


mopylz were in alarm, and began to take meaſures for reſiſting the 
ſtorm if it ſhould reach them. The various clans. of free Thracians 


to the north of the Strymon were not leſs apprehenſive and not leſs 


in motion. But want and the rigor of the ſeaſon began ſoon to preſs. 


ſeverely upon ſuch a multitude ſo unprovided as the army of Si- 


talces **.. The able Perdiccas took the opportunity for negotiation, 
He found means, through confidential perſons, to communicate with 


Seuthes, nephew and principal favorite of the Thracian monarch. 


14 There is TWEETS Ter eee POV between by Yah Tott, who accompanied the Tartar 


this expedition of the king of Thrace, as com- prince in his winter campaign, in the laſt war 
pendiouſly related by Thucydides, and that of berween Ruſſia and . , 
che Khan of Crim Tartary, deſcribed at large 


„„ "Eg Stratonict, 
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we now proceed, the fourth of the ts they entere 
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Stratonics, ſiſter of Perdiccas, was offered him in marriage, with 
a large portion. The intrigue ſucceeded : after a month ſpent in 
waſting Macedonia, with miſchief dane beyond calculation, but none 


of the great purpoſes accompliſhed for which the expedition was un- 


dertaken, Sitalces led his forces home. A treaty. of amity followed: 
between the two Hu 1. the nen n 8580 her 
hand to Seuthes. ; tset 1 RA 
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Fourth 3 Third LS of Attica... Revolt tal Mi, . 

Flight of part of the garriſon of Platæa. Siege of Mitylone by Paches.. 

- Diſtreſs and exertions of Athens... T, ranſaftions under the Lacede-. 
| moman admiral Alcidas „and the Athenian Paches on the nian le 

IN Prove former ſummer, as we 1 — 3 on ey” ern was 
intermitted by the Peloponneſians; but in the year to whoſe tranſactions 
that country 
for the third time, ſtill under the command of thé Spartan king 
Archidamus. They choſe as uſual the ſeaſon juſt previous to the 
ripening of harveſt, and extenſive waſte followed; but the Athe- 
nian cavalry was ſucceſsful in deſultory attacks, and repreſſed the ex- 
curfions of the Peloponneſian light troops beyond the protection of 
their heavy- armed, fo that the lands immediately around Athens 
were little infeſted. After no long ſtay, the Peloponneſtan army, 
having conſumed the ſmall ſtores brought with it and what could be 


collected in Attica, returned home and was diſbanded. 


But new troubles were preparing for Athens, the bre Aas gerous 
as they had their ſource in the defective conſtitution of the empire. 


Among its moſt valuable and moſt powerful dependencies was the 


a of CO about forty mules ng * and ten wide, yet di- 
0 viqed 


* 
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vided between ſix republics, which chimed their ſeparate and equal 
independeney. In population and power, however, Mitylene and 
Methymnẽ were far ſuperior to the others; whoſe names indeed are 
* barely known: to us. The conſideration of their Æolian extraction .. . 
tended to diſpoſe all the people of Leſbos to the Lacedæmonian alli- 
ance, but more eſpecially to the Bœotian, rather than to the Athenian, 
to which the courſe of events, the naval fuperiority of Athens, and 
their own ſituation as iſlanders, had led them. But the momentary 
intereſt of faction, too commonly among the Greeks, overwhelmed all 
other conſiderations, deadened all feeling for the ties of blood, and = 
| blinded to all views of inlarged policy. In Methymnẽ the democra- > OR 
tical party was decidedly ſuperior, and its people held cloſe alliance 
with thoſe of the neighbouring iſland of Tenedos, who were influ- 
enced by the ſame political principles. The Methymnzans and Te- 
nedians were therefore warmly attached to Athens, But in Mitylenẽ | | 
the ariſtocratical party was powerful; and an ariſtocratical party, if 
not oppreſſed, muſt be always inſecure, where Athenian influence 
prevailed. Nor could men of obſervation and foreſight conſider with- 
out great apprehenſion what had already befallen or ſtates of the 
Athenian confederacy ; all of which, except thoſe of Leſbos and 
Chios, were deprived of their marine, forbidden even fortifications for 
their defence, and reduced to complete ſubjection pee does 2206 
will of the Athenian multitude. 55 
Accordingly, before the war broke out ited Athens and Lies: 
dzmon, the principal Mitylenzans had ſent offers to the Lacedæmo- 
nian adminiſtration to renounce the Athenian, and reünite themſelves 
with the Peloponneſian confederacy. Their views indeed extended far- 
ther than tlie mere change of their domeſtic conſtitution and foreign 
connections: they propoſed to reduce the rival republic of Methymne, 
or at leaſt to repreſs the. democracy there ; they had already a ſecure, 
influence in the four inferior commonwealths ; ; and thus the whole | 
iſland would be brought under one dominion, in which they would 
have the pry if not che ſole authority. The Fei denne, 
Wo g 2 251 however, 
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however, ſeem to have judged far better on "his? occaſion chan the 


Mitylenæaus: aware that they were utterly incapable of protectin 8 
an ally acroſs the Ægean, againſt the Athenian navy, they declined 


the propoſal. The fame ſentiments nevertheleſs continuing to an- 
mate che bene v. Logs they faw tHe Athenians, between in va- 
for the execution' of their project: : hb built ſhips of war; lache 
ſtrengthened the walls of their town ; they took meaſures for LIVIN 
ſecurity to their harbour; they imported corn fromthe Eürine to form 


5 magazines; ; and they i FRI their oy —_ we a how archers. | 


SL; a 1 140 


from the ſame parts. 
In the dejection of the public mind at en under ſevere and 


complicated calamity, there was great unwillingneſs to credit the 
information of theſe tranſactions at Mitylens and of the prevailing 
political ſentiments there; which was repeatedly given by the Me- 
thymnzans, | by the Tenediaus, and by the democratical party in 
Mitylene itſelf,” At length commiſſioners were ſent to inſpect into | 
theſe matters, a aud require the Mitylenæans to deſiſt from meaſures 

which gave alarm to the nei ighbouring commonwealth. of Methymos 
and umbrage to Athens. . The Mitylenæans nevertheleſ: continued 
active i in preparation. On the return of the commiſſioners therefore, 
it was determined to 4 0 every exertion for checking i in its beginning 
an evil which, in its Progreſs, mich involve ms: ruin of the com 
monwealth. = | ene 

The Peloponneſian army | $36.4 now F Attica, —_ the news : of 
the extraordinary ſuccefles of Phormion, which manifeſted a decided 
ſuperiority in the Athenian marine, had ſomewhat reinimated admiui · | 
ſtration and people. A ſquadron of forty triremes, under the com- 
mand of Cleippides, was ready to fail on an expedition againſt the 
Peloponneſian coaſt. It was recollected by the Athenian adminiſtra- 
tion Gt the feſtival of the Maloeian Apollo was approaching, i in the 


celebration of which the whole Mitylenzan people would go in — 4 
ceſſion mY of the 95 : Cleippudes | WAS ordered with his ſquadron to 


ſurprize 
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fatprize them in the performance of this ceremony; but apparently 


a vote of the general aſſembly was deemed neceſſary to authorize the 
meaſure. To prevent the communication of intelligence therefore, 


ten Leſbian triremes, then in the ports of Attica as auxiliaries to the 


Athenian fleet, were ſtopped, and their crews put into ſafe cuſtody; 


but intelligence was nevertheleſs carried by a private Leſbian, who 


haſtened to Geræſtus in Enbcea, and procuring a ſmall veſſel, arrived 
at Mitylenẽ on the third day from his leaving Athens. The Mityle- 
næans in conſequence kept within their walls, and prepared for de- 
fence. Cleippides arriving ſhortly after, and finding/the intended 
ſurprize fruſtrated, demanded the ſurrender of all ſhips of war, and 
the demolition of the fortifications or the city ;/ informing the Mity- 
tenzans that his inſtructions commanded him, in caſe of refuſal, to de- 
nounce war againſt them, and immediately to begin operations. The 
Mitylenæans, being not yet completely prepared, endeavoured to gain 
time by negotiation; and Cleippides, thinking his preſent force in- 
ſufficient for the reduction of the place, bermitred them to ſend a 


Thucyd. 
1. 11. c. 4. 


deputation to Athens. The deputies were directed to aſſure the 


Athenian people that no defection from their political ingagements 
had been intended by the Mitylenæans; and to give ſome color to the 


aſſertion, one of the perſons who had ſent intelligence to Athens, but 

who had been gained over to the ruling party in Mitylene, was ap- 
pointed of the deputation. Not however expecting more than the 
relief of delay from this meaſure, the Mitylenæans at the ſame time 
privately diſpatched a trireme with meſſengers to ee to in-⸗ 


form of what had paſt, and requeſt aſſiſtanee. 


The Mityknzan deputies returning from Athens, as was PIR e. 5- 


ws” without procuring any relaxation of the terms required, both 
parties prepared for hoſtilities, 


clared for the Mitylenzans. Auxiliary forces joined the Athenian 
armament from Methymns, Imbrus, Lemnos, and a few from other 
places.” The Mitylenæans at firſt endeavoured to gain credit to their 
cauſe by making a parade of their ſtrength. in taking the field againſt 

LE | ; the 
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All Lefbos except Methymnẽ de- 
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' the Athenians; but after an action in which, tho not defeated, no 
advantage was obtained, they retired within their fortifications, Then 


the Athenian general ſent with more confidence to require aſſiſtance 
from the other allies, who came in with readier zeal as they began 
to conceive a worſe opinion of the Mitylenæan s, and e hege 


of Mitylens was regularly formed. 


Meanyrhile the miniſters ſent to Based che arriving at Sparta | 
at the time of the celebration of the Olympic feſtival, were by the 
Lacedzmonian adminiſtration defired to proceed to Olympia, where 


opportunity would occur for conſulting ſome principal perſons. of 
every ſtate of the confederacy, without the delay and inconvenience 


of ſummoning an aſſembly for the purpoſe at Lacedzmon. They 
went accordingly; and after the concluſion of the feſtival a meeting 
was held, in which it was determined to receive the Leſbians into al- 
liance, and to make immdiately a diverſion in their favor by a freſh in- 
vaſion of Attica, Summons were iſſued to the ſeveral ſtates, for two- 
thirds of their force to, repair. without. delay to Corinth ; and to give 
new efficacy. to the invaſion, frames were prepared, on which to drag, 


the triremes which lay in the Corinthian gulph acroſs the iſthmus, 
that a fleet might cooperate, with the army: for weakened as the, 
Athenians were by the peſtilence, by the repeated; waſte of their ter- 


ritory, and by the diſtraction of their forces, it was ſuppoſed impoſ- 
ſible that they could make any conſiderable oppoſition by ſea, without 
withdrawing their ſquadrons employed in the. ſiege of Leſbos and on, - 
the coaſt of Thrace, and expoſing their maritime dependencies. 

This new criſis rouſed the ſpirit of the Athenian adminiſtration and 
people. It was indeed become of the utmoſt importance to ſhow that 


they had Kill reſolution to dare, and ſtill ſtrength to execute. The 
formidable ſtate of their navy at this time, which. inabled ſo ſmall a 
common wealth to command ſuch extenſive dominions, and to reſiſt ſuc 


a powerful confederacy, is indeed truly wonderful, and does the higheſt, 
honor to the foreſight. and exertions of Themiſtocles, by whom it was 
firſt raiſed, and of Pericles, by whom principally it was maintained 


and 
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and improved. Forty triremes were employed at Leſbos, teti on the 


Thracian coaſt ; thirty under Aſopius ſon of Phormion were at this time 


eircumnavigating and ravaging Peloponnefus, and there were guard» 
thips ſtationed in various parts of the coaſts. of Attica and Eubcea. 


None of theſe were called in. A hundred ready for ſervice remained in 
the harbour of Peirzus, and theſe it was determined immediately to 


237 


uſe. Every Athenian was in ſome degree a feaman. Excepting only 


thoſe of the higheſt orders, diſtinguiſſied by the titles of knights and 
pentacoſiomedimnians, to whom, with the ſuperannuated and the 
minors, the charge of the city was left, all within the age for foreign 
fervice, reſident foreigners as well as Athenians, went aboard. The 
fleet moved immediately for the iſthmus, and diſplayed its ſtrength 


in fight of- the Pefoponneſians; ; who remained in their ports motion- 


leſs. Debarkations were made at pleaſure, on various parts of the 


Peloponneſian coaſt, and a watch was kept o on ns movements of the 


Peloponneſian army. | 


The Lacedzmonian leaders were aſtoniſhed and diſtreſſed: by this 
well · judged and fucceſsful bravado. They had eonfided in the inte- 


reſted report, made by the Leſbians, of the weaknefs of Athens; for 


having had conſtant intercourſe there, the Leſbians had means of 
 knowlege which the Peloponnefi ans did not poſſeſs. They had de- 
pended upon the compliance of their allies with the ſummons for 


Auguſt. 


Thucyd. 
l, in. c. 16. 


Co 16. 


their proportions of troops for the invaſion of Attica, and there too 


they were not leſs diſappointed. Where the people are at the fame 


time cultivators and ſoldiers,” they cannot be always ready to go 
on diſtant expeditions, and-leave the care. of their domeſtic affairs to/ 


women and ſlaves. The Peloponneſians were now buſy with their 
| harveſt, they were already wearied with fruitlefs invaſions of Attica, 


and they delayed to obey the call to arms. Meanwhile intelligence 


arrived that the armament under Aſopius was ravaging Laconia; upon 
which, without more delay, the projected invaſion of Attica was 


abandoned, and the Lacedzmonian forces marched home. Then the 


3 fleet alſo retired within 1 its ak an, 
f ; The 
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Cray, XV. 
| The purpoſe: of preventing the imenediacs preſſure of the 25 of 
Mitylens had nevertheleſs been in ſome degree fulfilled: ' The 
Athenian force in Leſbos was ſo little equal to its object thin: the 
Mitylenæans, having intelligence with the ariſtocratical faction in 


Methymnẽ, marched to that place, in hope of having it betrayed to 
them. They were diſappointed; but in their rerurn they regulated 


at their leiſure the affairs of the ſubordinate republics of Antiflh, Pyra, 


and Ereſus, and without any effectual oppoſition from Cleippides, re- 
turned into Mitylene. Upon receiving intelligence of this, the 
Athenian government ſent Paches ſon of Epicurus, with a reinforce- 


ment of à thouſand heavy- armed Athenians, to take the command 


in Leſbos. This ſufficed to inſure ſuperiority, and by the beginning 
of winter a contravallation was completed, and man ern was com- 


placly blockaded by land and ea. 
The expenees of the war however had been ſo great to Am that 


Its treaſury, wealthy as it had been at the beginning, was now exhauſt- 


ed. The daily pay of every Athenian foot-ſoldier on diſtant ſervice 


15 (Thucydides mentions particularly thoſe employed in the fiege of 


Potidæa) was no leſs than two Attic drachmas, about fixteeh pence 
Engliſh'; one drachma for his own ſubſiſtence, the other for a ſervant. 


4 I be pay of the fleet was the ſame. Thueydides does not indeed ſpe 


c. 19. 
I. ee. : 


cify that the ſeamen had their ſervants aboard, and he particularly 
mentions that the thouſand ſoldiers who went with Paches to Leſbos N 
themſelves rowed the veſſels which carried them. Upon other ca- 
ſions alſo we find Athenian ſoldiers doing duties that would ſeem to 
be rather the buſineſs of ſervants, if any were attending; and as none 
are mentioned by the hiſtorian, we muſt ſuppoſe the indulgence was 
not always allowed. Sieges were the moſt expenſive military ope- 


rations of the age, and generally laſting, Extraordinary meaſures were 
+ therefore neceſſary to provide means for proſecuting the ſiege of Mi- 


tylené. Accordingly now, for the firſt time, a contribution, appa- 
"rently in the way of à free gift, was collected from the Athenian 
citizens, to the amount of two hundred talents, This manner of 
W 8 55 15 | taxation 


* 
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taxation MPR after ward, as was likely i in a government. where n 
multitude was deſpotic, a ſource of intolerable oppreſſion upon the be 
rich. A reduction of pay to the ſoldiers and ſeamen ſeems to have 
taken place as a corteſpondent tax upon the poor; for we learn from 
Thucydides, that the pay was afterward conſiderably lower than what 
he. ſtates it to have been till this time. Exactions from the dae 
cities ſupplied the farther wants of the common wealth. 1615 
While che vengeance. of Athens was thus directed oft hs FO Thuepd. 
| ceders from its confederacy, its faithful allies of the little republic n 
Platæa ſeem to have been forgotten. Cloſely blockaded now for above 
a year and a half, diſtreſs was coming faſt upon them. It was already 
winter; they had nearly. conſumed: their ſtores, relief was deſpaired 
of, to hold out much longer was impoſſible, and from their beſiegers 
no Mercy, was expected. In this ſituation of their affairs the 
commander of the garriſon, Eupolpidas, incouraged by his friend: 
Theznetus, who: Was, either by reputation or by office, a prophet, | 
propoſed to attempt eſcape by: forcing. their paſſage | acroſs the 
enemy”s.. lines. 8. The propoſal was at firſt joyfully accepted by the 
whole garriſon, and preparation was zealouſiy commenced for the 
execution; but on the nearer view of ſo hazardous an undertaking, full 
half rettacted. About two hundred and twenty however perſevered with 
the commander. Ladders were prepared equal to the height of the 
enemy's wall, which was calculated by. counting the rows of bricks. 
The .interyal between the walls of circumvallation and contraval- 
lation, to uſe terms the neareſt to the purpoſe that our language paſ- 
ſeſſes, was ſixteen feet. This ſpace, being roofed; formed barracks: c. 21. 
for the beſieging army, the appearance . that of one thick wall, 
with a parapet and battlements on each ſide. At the interval of every 
ten battlements were towers, of equal width with the ſpace incloſed - 
by the walls; and in theſe towers the guards were Epe, and, in bad 
weather, the entries ſheltered. -. 
It was midwinter when all was s ready for. 5 1 5 B. C. 427. 
dark, ſtormy night, with rain and driving fleet e was choſen; bl A 
Vor. II. j Hh *- 29 5 The 
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1 Thueyd. l. li. Tie Adventurers went ol: compactiy armed, aud, tliat they might 
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ttead more ſurely on tlie Nippery ſoil, with the right foot Bare: Ob. 
ſerving diſtance, to avoid the claſhing; of arms, they directed their 
march to the middle of the interval between two towers. Having 
paſſed the diteh unpetecived, ladders were placed, and twelve liglit- 
armed; with 'only a ſhort” fword and a breaſtplate; moutited under the 
command of Ammeas ſon of Corcebus, who himſelf led the way. On 


- reaching- the top they divided; fix” toward each” tower, and waited, 
Others, meanwhile, haſtened to ſupport them, light-armied, * with- 
ſmall ſpears; their ſhields, that they might” climb more nimbly, 


being borne by thoſe-whio' followed. Many were already mounted, 


while the dini of the ſtorm: and the extreme" darkneſs of the night 


prevented diſeovery, when a tile, accidentally throw from a battle- 


ment, fell with ſo much noĩſe as to alarm the guard in the neigh- 


bouring tower. The call to arms was immediate; and the whole be- x 


| fieoing army was preſently in motion. The remaining garrifon, ac- 


cording/to the plan coneerted with them, attentive to this, ſallied from 


the oppoſite part of the town, and made a feigned attack upon the 


contravallation. The beſieging army being thus diſtracted, and in 
darkneſs and tempeſt unable to diſcover what were the real cireum- 
ſtances, none dared quit his poſt; a body of three hundred only, ap- 
pointed as a picket- guard to move whitherſoever emergency might 
require, went without the wall of circumvallation, directing their 
march by the elamor. Fire · ſignals were at the ſame time raiſed to 
give notice to Thebes; but, to render theſe unintelligible, the en 


ſon ſet up ſitmilar ſignals in various parts of the town. 


Meanohile the Platæans who firſt mounted the wall had forced 
the towers on each fide, put the guards to the fword; and then 


mounting dy their ladders on the tops of the towers, from that height ne 
diſcharge miſſile weapons with advantage agamft thoſe who ap- 


proached to-diſterb the pafſage of their comrades.. The parapet be- 


tween the towers was then thrown down to make the paſſage cafier, 
"ow * on the outſide, and every one, as he paſſed" the 
| | duter 
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outer diteh, formed on the counterſcarp; whence, 7% arrows and 
darts, he cooperated with thoſe on the towers in protecting the reſt. 
The paſſage of the ditch was not eaſy; for there was much wa- 
ter in it, frozen, but not ſo as to bear 3 and before. thoſe from the 
tower tops, who were the laſt to deſcend, could croſs it, che enemy's 
picket : guard approached. The torches whieh they carried, however, 
.of Fttle uſe to themnſelves, inabled che Platzans to direct miſſile 
weapons againſt them ſo efficaciouſly as to give opportunity for the 
laſt of their wn people to, craſs che ditch; which was no ſooner 
done than they haſtenedd off, and leaving the temple of the hero An- 
drocxates on the right, ſo Thucydides deſoribes their march, ſtruck 
directly into the Theban road, as that Which they would · be. leaſt ſuſ- 
peſcted to take. The. ſtratagem had its full effect; they could plainly 


perceive the e ae with their torches purſuing along the 


Athenian road, by Dryocephalæ toward mount Citheron. Having them- 
{elves followed the Theban road about three quarters of a mile, they 
turned ſhort to the right, and paſſing by Erythræ and Hyſiz, ſoon 
gained: the mountains, whence they proceeded ſecurely to Athens. 

Of thoſe who ingaged i in this bazardous but well- planned and ably 


ewe enterprize, two hundred and twelve thus profited from its ſuc- | 


ceſs: none were killed; one only was taken on the counterſcarp of 
the circumvallation ; ; five or {ix returned into the town without at- 
tempting; to ſcale the wall. "Theſe told the garriſon. that their com- 


rades, who. perſevered, were all cut off. A herald was in conſe- 


quence ſent out next morning to deſire the dead for burial, and by his 
return the ſucceſs of the undertaking was firſt known in the town. 

I Therclief of Mitylens meanwhile was not forgotten at Lacedzmon. 
Requiſition were ſent to the ſeveral maritime ſtates of the confe- 
deracy to furniſh their proportion of a fleet of forty ſhips of war, and 
toward ſpring, while theſe were preparing, Salæthus was forwarded. 


with a ſingle trireme to inſpect into the ſtate of things, and direct what 


TE might be neceſſary. Salæthus, landing at Pyrcha, found means, through 
ſome 1 | in | the contravallation — 1 it croſſed a deep watercourſe, 
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to enter Mitylent. The people, preſſed by the able and vi gorous con- 
duct of Paches in the command of the beſieging armament, were al- 
ready talking of capitulation; but the exhortations of Salæthus, with 
aſſurance of ſpeedy ſuccour' encouraged them to perſevere i in defend- 


ing the place. Early in the ſummer the fleet, which the zeal of the 


confederacy had increaſed to forty-two ſhips of war, ſailed for Mity- 


Tene under the command of Aleidas; and ſhortly after the Pelopon- 
neſian army, commanded by Cleomenes es, as'regent for his minor ne- 


phew Pauſanias, ſon of the baniſhed king Pleiſtoanax;/invaded Attica. 


Not only the produce of the earth was deſtroyed wherever cultivation 
had been attempted in the tract formerly ravaged, but parts of the 


country before untouched were now” hid waſte; o that, excepting 
that of the ſecond year of the war, Os Was the moſt ceſtrudtive 


inroad that Attica had experienced. e 7 
Meanwhile, Alcidas loitering long on the cuts of b, PulbpthieR, 


| and then not preſſing his voyage acroſs the Agean, the Mityle- 


nœans, diſtreſſed by ſcarcity of proviſions, began to deſpair” of * timely 
ſuccour. © Salæthus himſelf at length grew Bopeleſb of cher affiſtance 
of which he had brought the n but he thought he yet 


| faw a reſource in the very ſtrength of the garriſon, if duly 


exerted, The oligarchal party in Mitylens, according to a policy 


common in the Grecian commonwealths, reſerved to themſelves ex- 
cluſively the complete armour and efficacious weapons of the heavy- 
armed, and allowed the lower people the uſe of the inferior armour 


and weapons, and the practice of the inferior diſcipline of the light- 
armed only. Salæthus, who, in an oligarchy ſupport ted by the exttaor- 


dinary inſtitutions of Lycurgus; was accuſtomed to ſee all the Citizens : 
without inconvenience equally intruſted with the completeſt armour, 
and trained in the completeſt diſcipline, thought nothing was want- 
mg to inable the Mitylenzans, inſtead! of ſtarving within their walls, 


to meet Paches in the field, but to diſtribute among the lower people 


the armour and weapons lying in their ſtores. The experiment was 


5 made under his authority, but the event was very wide of bis hope. 


The lower people were no ſooner veſted with this new military 
importance 
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© importance than they aFamediciviboobaoud: they held their own af- 


ſemblies; they would no longer obey the . magiſtrates ;* but they re- 


quired that the remaining: ſtock of proviſions ſhould be open to public 
inſpection, and diſtributed equally to the people of all ranks; aud they 
threatened, in caſe of refuſal, to make immediately their on terms 
with the Athenians. Things being come to this paſs, the leading 
men were aware that no time was to be loſt: they propoſed at 
once to che people to treat for a capitulation, in which all ſnould be 
included. This was approved: A herald was ſent to the Athenian 
general, and the following hard terms were accepted: That the Mi- 
tylenæans ſhould” furrender themſelves to the pleaſure of the Athenian 
people: That the Athenian army ſhould be immediately admitted into 


the city: That the Mitylenzans ſfrould ſend deputies to Athens to 


plead their cauſe: That before the return of theſe the Athe- 


* 
: * 
" . 
* 
* 


Thucyd138 
e. 28. 


nian general ſhould neither put to death, reduee to mga e nor 


impriſon any Mitylenæan. The concluding, ſtipulation was 
tended particularly for the fecurity of thoſe of the ariſtocratical Soo 


Who had been active in the negotiation with Lacedæmon. Many of 


chem nevertheleſs, whether, doubtful; of Athenian, faith, or appre- 


| henfive of vengeance, from their. felloweitizens, who through their 
means chiefly had been led to their preſent. difaſtrous ſituation, took 
refuge! at the altars. Paches removed them under a guard to- the 
Aland of Tenedos, there to. wait the judgement. of the Athenian people. 
Alcidas, with the fleet which ſhould have relieved Mitylens, Was no 
fartizer advanced than the iſlands of Icarus and Myconus, when re- 
port of its ſurrender met. him. Deſirous of more authentic informa- 
tion, he proceeded to Embatus, a port of the Erythræan territory on 
the Ionian coaſt; and receiving there aſſurance that the Athenian forces 
bad been ſeven days in poſſeſſion of Mitylenẽ, he ſummoned a council 
of war to concert. meaſures. In the fleet were ſome Ionian refugees, 
Who propoſed to excite a defection of. Ionia, the richeſt dependency 
of Athens, the great ſource of that revenue which ſupported the war. 


The people they affirmed would be found not averſe: it would only 


be 
- 
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ee by a ſudden and vigorous exertion, to get poſſeſſion of 
ſome one Jonian city, or of Cuma in olis, for which the ſtrengtn 
:of the armament was more than ſufficient, and the buſineſs would 
be done; and beſides that a greater blow could :ſcarcely be given to 
the Athenian power, it would lead of courſe to communication with 
the ſatrap of Sardis, who: might probably be induced to form alliance 


with the eloponneſians. The aſſertiens of the: lonians were confirmed, 


ant the prijecł recommended by the Mitylenæan miniſters ho returned 
with the fleet from Peloponneſus. But Aleidas was not enterprizing: all 
propoſals for vigorous exertion were rejected, and he was moſt inclined 
to return immediately home. Weakneſs indeed ſeems to mark equally 
what was blameable and what was praiſeworthy in his conduct. He 
;proccetled at length eaſtward along che coaſt, as far as appears, without 
any decided object, unleſs to make prize of merchant- ſhips, of which 
the teck numbers; for ſince he had been in thoſe ſeas none had avoided 
hirn, and ſome rather made toward his fleet, ſuppoſing it Athenian; 
n ſuſpicion being entertained that a Peloponneſian! fleet could-ſhow / 
itſelf on the Aſiatic coaſt. At Myonneſus, in the Teian territory, 
he put to death the greater part of the priſoners thus made. Alarm 
ſpred in conſequence, and as he proœeeded toward "Epheſus deputies 
from Samos came to him to deprecate ſuch barbarities. -Convinced 
by their repreſentations, at leaſt of the impolicy of his proceeding, he 
diſmiſſed many of his ſurviving priſoners, Fee the Chians, - 
wa he made no more ſuch executions. 
' Meanwhile intelligence brought to Paches, that /the-Pelopotnctian 
fleet was on the Tonian coaſt, occaſioned no ſmall uneaſineſs; for 
there was little or no Athenian foree in Aſia minor, and moſt of the 


towns were unfortified; having been rendered purpoſely incapable of 


defence, that they might be the leſs capable of revolt. Paches there- 
fore haſtened thither with his fleet; but the cautious Alcidas had put 
himſelf beyond his reach in the way to Peloponneſus, before he could 
arrive. Paches followed as far as Latmos, when finding purſuit vain 


He turned toward hos where opportunity offered to do a ſervice to 


his 


Sher. V.. HISTORY OF GREECE: 
| his country; but by an act of united treachery: and-oruelty, which 


through tlie impartial juſtice: of the admirable. hiſtorian; his cotom- 
porary and fellowoountryman, has marred: with a. blot of eternal in- 


ſtain to that of the Athenian: government and people, who approved 
aud; proſited from the-deed;, Colophon, once famous for the wealth 
of its citizens, being torn by contending: factions, one party, about 
three years before the time we are treating of, obtaining aſſiſtance from 
Itamanes;. a Perſian officer ſubordinate to the ſatrap of Sardis, expelled; 
all their: opponents. Thus far we have only an: ordinary occurrence: 
among the Grecian republics. What followed is marked by more 
ſingularity. The fugitives. poſſeſſed themſelves of Notium, the fea» 
port of Colophon, and became there a ſeparate common wealth; but 
faction ſhortly- aroſe among them again to ſuch a point that one: 


party applied to the ſatrap himſelf, Piſſuthnes, under whoſe autho- 


rity Itamanes had acted in expelling them from their antient city. 
Piſſuthnes ordered ſome Arcadian mercenaries im his ſervice; together; 
with ſome barbarian troops, to their aſſiſtance. Their opponents were 
in conſequence expelled; but they were themſelves compelled to ſub- 
mit to the government of their moſt inveterate enemies, their follow 
citizens im poſſeſſion of Colophon, who had.preoecupied the favor of the 
ſatrap. It was at this time that Packes came with his fleet into the 
neighbour hood; and to him the new fugitives: from. Notium applied; 
elaiming his protection and that of the Athenian commonwealth, to- 
which they aſſerted they had been faithful, againſt barbarians and) 


faray à character otherwiſe of ſome glory, not without. extending a 
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rebels, by whom they were oppreſſed. Paches, going accordingly to 


Notium, and landing his forces, deſired a conference with Hippias, 


the commander of the Arcadian troops. Hippias, truſting ina ſafe- 


conduct, wont into his camp; but was immediately arreſted; and 
Paches advancing with his forces to- Notium, where no ſuch at- 
tempt was apprehended; took it, and put all the Arcadian and Perſian- 
troops to the ſword; Not ſatisfied with this efficacious treachery, as 


and 


4 


if in. OE of good faith, 3 unhurt into the town, 


* * * N 
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and Aiming ſo to have edmplied with the terms of this 3 
he ordered that deluded officer to execution: The Colophonians of 
the party adverſe to the Perſian intereſt were chen put in poſſeſſion 
of Notium, and Paches returned to Mitylenè. Notium was ſoon 
| after ſtrengthened by a colony of Athenians, the antient conſtitution! . 

IL os ſuperſeded by the Athenian . and che town was made an im- 
pa | mediate appendage of Attica- 5 0 oY 7 <eiul eh 211-36 
The meaſure Which e analy ee Paches ab Mitylene,; 
bs to have been as little conſiſtent with his plighted faith as his 
treament of the unfortunate Hippias. All thoſe Mitylenæans remains: 
ing in the city who had been active in the revolt, that is, all the ari- 
ſtocratical party, were apprehended; and, together with thoſe WhO 
had been lodged in Tenedos, were fent to Athens. The Lace- 
dæmonian Salæthus, who had been diſcovered in concealment during | 
the abſence of Paches, was ſent priſoner with them. This meaſure- 
ſeems to have been haſtened that another might ſafely follow, which 

was probably required by the Athenian government, and which the 
. tate of its finances would make neceſſary: the greater part of the. 
forces Were ſent home: with the reſt the ee remained to admi- 
niſter the e iſland. fr Pam woods th 3nommbyon of 02 951 
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* H E 1 direction of the 1 ic 1 now paſſed . 
into very different hands from thoſe whoſe extraordinary abilities had 
raiſed the commonwealth to its preſent power. After the abolition of 
royalty, and even after the eſtabliſiment of the conſtitution of Selon, 


which: - reduced. the ariſtocracy, while democratical ſway was, gra- 
dually 


Seer. VIE, HISTORY OF GREECE. An 
dually advancing, illuſtrious birth had fill been greatly confidered 
among the Athenian people, and was almoſt neceflary for riſing to 
high political ſituations. For, little as the Athenians were willing to 
allow ſuperiority of rank, ſuperiority of political ſituation was indiſ- 
penſably to be given to ſome; and they ſubmitted to ĩt leſs impatiently 
in families which they had been accuſtomed for ages to reſpect, 
than in new men, yeſterday their equals or inferiors. Themiſtocles and 
Ariſteides ſeem to have been tho firſt whom the moſt extraordinary 
advantages of ability and character oould raĩſe, from even middle rank, 
to that eminence which inabled them to take a deciſive lead in public 
affairs. After them, in Cimon, and again in Pericles, ſuperior talents 
met with illuſtrious birth. But even the conſtitution of Solon had 
contributed to transfer ta riches that reſpect which was formerly 
paid to high anceſtry. Other circumſtances afterward aſſiſted to give 
immoderate .influence to the poſſeſſion of wealth. The great Cimon 
ſet the fatal example, tho probably not the firſt example, of bribing 
the people from his private purſe. The great Pericles ſet the ſtill 
more ruinous example of bribing the people from the public treaſure. 
After his death no man was found capable of wieldin ga democracy 
as he had wielded it; commanding, with little interruption, for fifteers 
years, a people every individual of whom claimedequality with himſelf, as 
ifhe had by the moſt undiſputed claim been their legal ſoverei gn. Indeed 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of men poſſeſſing ſuperior abilities, with diſpo- 
ſition and conſtitution” to exert them in public buſineſs, is not to 125 
expected among the ſmall numbers who compoſe the higheſt rank in 
any ſtate. Nicias ſon of Niceratus, to whom the principal families, 
and in general the ſober among the Athenians, looked as the fitteſt 
perſon to lead the councils of the commonwealth, was a man of very 
conſiderable merit, but unfortunately not, like the great men who N 
had preceded him, born for the peculiar cireumſtances of the ſituation | 
which he was to fill. Integrity, piety, generoſity, an eaſy comply-  _ | 
ing temper, and an elegant taſte, were conſpicuous in him. He had 
then the advantage of poſſeſſing ſuperior wealth, Which inabled him 
Vor- U. WAY 0p to 
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to dai the public with thoſe entertainments of which the Athenians 
grew immoderately fond; while his taſte directed the tile of thoſe 
entertainments ſo as to excite juſt admiration. He had conſiderable” - 
abilities, both political and military, but he was baſhful and diffident ; of 
clear courage in the field, in the aſſembly of the people he was a coward ; 
: while a reſerve, the effect of baſhfulneſs, injured him as if it had dein 
. dhe effect of pride. It was ſaid of him, that his generoſity was a re- 
venue to the deſerving, and his fearfulneſs to the undeſerving. Under 
a better government, his character might have been ſplendid; but his 
diffidence and want of firmneſs, amid the civil turbulence in which 
it was his fate to live, gave it ſometimes the ane even of 

weakneſss . | W 14 7. 

In oppoſition to Nicias ſtood a man ſuch as never before was know 
to ſway the Athenian aſſembly. Cleon ſeems to have been as 
remarkably born for the depreff on of Athens as Miltiades, The- 
miſtocles, Ariſteides, Cimon, and Pericles, for i its exaltation.. Bred 
among the Toweft of the people, the ſon of a tanner, and faid himſelf 
to have exerciſed that trade, he was as much the oppoſite of Nicias 
in character as in political intereſt. Of extraordinary impudence and 
little courage, ſlack in the field but forward and noi i in the aſſembly, 
corrupt in practice as in principle, but boaſtful of i integrity, and ſup- 
ported by a coarſe but ready eloquence, he had gained ſuch conſideration 
among the lower people of Athens, principally by railing at his ſu- 
periors, that he ſtood in the ſituation of head of a party. ' | 

B. c. 42% Such was the ſtate of things when the unhappy Mitylenzans 2 
Ol. 87 2. rendered their lives and fortunes to the pleaſure of the Athenian. . 
* people. On the arrival of the priſoners, the Lacedæmonian Salæthus 

I. ni. c. 36.) was ordered by the aflembled people for immediate execution. To. 
; obtain a reſpite he made large offers, and among other things un- 
| dertook to procure the raiſing of the ſiege of Platza ; but he was not 
heard. The aſſembly then deliberated concerning the puniſhment to 


; 18 Plato certainly eſteemed Nicias an able al Serran. Finch 1s large upon his de- 
| flateſman and general. See the dial. Laches, fects. | 


throughout, but particularly P · 198. v. u. | | | x b be 
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be inflicted upon the Mitylenzans ; and ſentiments of anger, inflamed | 


by the boiſterous eloquence of Cleon, prevailing, . the inhuman de- 
cree paſſed for putting every man to death, and reducing the women 
and children of all ranks to ſlavery. Such was the right which the 
Athenian people claimed over Greeks whom they called allies, and 


who had every pretenſion ſo to conſider themſelves; and ſuch the 


puniſhment for renouncing that alliance to connect themſelves with 
other Greeks. The aſſembly was no ſooner diſmiſſed than a tri- 
reme was dif patched, with orders for Paches to carry the. decree into 
immediate execution. | = 

But the Athenians were not univerſally of a temper to ſleep upon 
ſuch a deed withont remorſe : the very next morning extenſive re- 
pentance became evident ; and many of the principal men joined the 
Mitylenzan deputies in preſſing the ſummoning of a ſecond aſſembly, 
for the purpoſe of reconſidering the decree ; and they prevailed. The 
people were haſtily called together; various opinions were delivered; 
the mild Nicias was a weak opponent to the inſolent Cleon, who ha- 
rangued with vehemence in ſupport of the meaſure already taken. 
What folly,” he faid, to reſcind on one day what had been on due 
« deliberation reſolved but on the preceding. Without more ſtability 
in meaſures there was arend of government. With regard to the pur- 


port of the decree complained of, example was become abſolutely 


© neceffary, am a more juſt example than the Mitylenæans never 
could be found. They had always been treated by Athens not only 
with juſtice but with kindneſs, not only without offence but with 


_ © cautious reſpect. And as nothing could be more unprovoked than 
the revolt, ſo nothing could be leſs defended upon any plea of ne- 
ceſſity. The Mitylenæans could not be compelled to the part they 
had taken: being iſlanders, attack could ſcarcely reach them; poſ- 
ſeſſing ſhips and fortifications, they could have repelled it. Injoy- 
* ing then theſe advantages, they had before their eyes the example 
* of others, who, having revolted againſt Athens, had been puniſhed 
a by deptivation of their marine, demolition of their fortifications, 

a and 


Thueyd. 
I. iti. C. 37s 
38, 39. 40. 
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Thucyd. 
1. in. c. 41. 
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and reduction under a ſtrict ſubjection. Nevertheleſs, unſatisfied with 
© poſſefled felicity, undeterred by obvious example, they not barely 


© renounced their political connection, but they united themſelves 


* with thoſe whoſe profeſſed : purpoſe was the deſtruction of Athens. 


© Such being the cafe, it would bg weakneſs to let ſentiments of mercy 


prevail; and it would be folly even to delay that decifion'which 
* wiſdom required, but which, if the preſent anger of the people 


cooled, they would want reſolution to make.” Theſe were the prin- 


cipal arguments in ſupport of the inhuman ſentence. But Cleon 
would inforce argument by menaces ; and knowing that he could not 
uſe a more eſtectual weapon againſt the timid: Nicias, impudently im- 
puting corrupt motives to any who ſhould dare to oppoſe him, he 
threatened criminal proſecution before that wild e the al- 
ſembled people. N 

The aſſertor of the cauſe of. e upon PER ein was Dias 
dotus ſon of Eucrates: He muſt. have deſerved to be better known, 
but upon this occaſion. only we find him mentioned in hiſtory. In 
the debate of the preceding day he had been the principal opponent; 


af Clean; and. he now. again ſtepped: forward with firmneſs, with 


zeal, and at the ſame time with prudence, to, plead a cauſe which» 
he infiſted was not more that of humanity: than. of political wiſdom. 

Such was the ferment of men's minds, and ſo much paſſion entered 
into the deciſion, of political queſtions at Athens, that he would not ; 
venture to attribute injuſtice to the decree; he would not venture to- 


affirtu that the Athenians might not, in ſtrict right, condemn the- 


whole Mitylenzan. people to death; but he deſired them to conſider, 
that the lower people of the Mitylenzans had no ſooner had the 
power, in conſequence of having arms put into their hands, than 
© they compelled the ariſtocratical party to treat with. the Ather 
nian general. Setting aſide however the queſtion of right and ju- 
* tice, he would conſider the matter at iſſue upon the point of expe- 
« diency only. The terror of capital puniſhment, it was notorious, 
Ae meme the. cap fg ab men wi e gya re r 


& 
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© fore of à wiſe policy; by attentive precaution; to prevent revolt, and 
© not to inhance evils, to which negligence or miſrule might give o- 


+ cafion, by making the ſituation of thoſe ingaged in revolt completely 
« deſperate :. it was the buſineſs of a wiſe policy to draw profit from 


* conqueſt, and not to convert a city, capable of paying large tribute, 


into a heap of ruins, and a cultivated country to a deſert. The 
lower people, he obſerved, even in the ſubject-ſtates, were in ge- 


© neral attached to Athens. Even were it juſt, therefore, nothing. 


could be more impolitie than, by an act of extreme ſeverity, to alie- 

nate, in every ſubjeCt- ſtate, that party which alone was, or ever- 
4 would be, well · diſpoſed to them.” He concluded with recommend- 
ing, that thoſe who had been felected by Paches as moſt involved 
in the guilt” of revolt, ſhould be, not condemned in haſte and in 

+ anger, but judged at leiſure with diſpaſſionate deliberation, and that 

© the reſt of the Mitylenzan' people ſhould have a free pardon.” 


„ 
* 
- * 
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The ſpeeches being concluded, the queſtion was put, and Diodotus Thueyd. 


prevailed; but the influence of Cleon was ſuch that he prevailed but 
by a very ſmall majority. It was after all very much feared that 
notice of the ſecond decree could not be conveyed to Mitylent in time 
to prevent the execution of the firſt; orders for which had been for- 
warded near twenty-four hours. A trireme was in all haſte diſ-- 
patched, with no ſmall promiſes to the crew for arriving: in: time. 
They rowed inceſſantly, refreſhing themſelves with a preparation of. 


meal, wine and oil, which they Py take without quitting their la- 


bor, and ſleeping by reliefs. Fortunately no adverſe wind impeded; 
and the trireme with the firſt decree, going on an odious errand, did! 
not preſs its way. It however arrived firſt; the general had opened 
the diſpatches, and was already taking meaſures for executing: the 
horrid order, when. the ſecond: trireme arrived with the happy coun- 
termand. 

The cſs of thoſe whom Paches had fenr'1 to A as 3 
actors in the revolt, ſeems to have been hopeleſs, ſinee Diodotus: 
himſelf had net ventured to offer a word in. their favor, further than: 

to> 


I; ui: 6, 49 


! 
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© to claim for them a diſpaſſionate trial. They were more thai a thouſand, 
3 and they were every one put to death. Nor were thoſe who were 
ſaved from the executioner treated with the generoſity which Diodotus 
recommended. All the ſhips of war of the Mitylenæan common- 
| | wealth. were confiſcated to the uſe of the Athenian people; the for- 
tifications of the city were demoliſhed, and the lands were diſpoſed of 
in a manner which appears to have been new. According to the ge- 
| nius of democracy, it was calculated rather for private emolument 
| than public advantage, beiag either required by the ſovereign people 
as an indulgence which they wiſhed and could command, or propoſed 
by ſome leading men as a bribe to obtain popular favor. The whole 
iſland of Leſbos, except the territory of Methymnẽ, was divided into 
three thouſand lots. Three hundred of theſe were dedicated to the 
gods; for it was ſuppoſed the deity might be thus bribed not only 
to pardon but even to favor the moſt atrocious inhumanity, The re- 
mainder was divided by lot among the Athenian citizens, who were 
| however not to have poſſeſſion of the lands; that was to remain with 
the Leſbians, who for each portion were to Pay a yearly. rent, in the 
nature of our quitrents, of two mine, A territory belonging to the 
_ Leſbians, on the neighbouring continent, was diſpoſed of in the ſame 
manner. Both the inſular and the continental territory were reduced 
under complete and immediate ſubjection to the ſovereignty of the 
Athenian people; but the tribute being thus appropriated to the emo- 
lument of individuals, the public treaſury derived no revenue from 
either. 

A very remarkable fact, totally unnoticed by Thucydides, may n ne- 
vertheleſs, on the authority of Plutarch, require notice here. The 
conduct of Paches, throughout his command, appears to have been 
able, and his ſervices were certainly important. On his return to his 
country he expected honor and reſpect ſuitable to thoſe ſervices; but 

he found himſelf called upon to anſwer a charge of peculation before 
che aſſembly of the people. The orators 1 5 conducted the accuſa- 
tion were virulent ; their barangues had evident effect upon the mul - 


titude; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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titude 3 and the indignation of Paches was fo raiſed that, in preſence: 
of the aſſembly, he ſtabbed himſelf to the heart. 
After proceeding thus far in Grecian hiſtory, we become ſo fami- 


rally not without at leaſt a claim of ſanction from lawful authority, 


and a pretence to the execution of juſtice, that the horror leſſens, and 


we are prepared for the tragedy which cloſed the ſiege of Platæa. We 
find Thucydides ſo often giving due meaſure of cenſure to his fel- 
lowcountrymen, that it ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe they would not 
have eſcaped his animadverſion for neglecting all endeavour to ſuc-- 
cour the brave little garriſon of that place, had there been any pro- 


ſpect of ſucceſs from any attempt within their power. We may con- 


ceive, indeed, that the peſtilence firſt, and then the revolt of Leſbos, 


would: greatly weaken their means; not only reducing their ability 


for exertion, but making all riſk doubly dangerous. The beſieging 


army however alone would ſcarcely deter them; but the force of 


Beoeotia was at hand, equally to ſupport the beſieging army, or to take 
advantage of the abſence of the Athenian forces from Attica, and to 
intercept their return; and the loſs of a battle, in the critical cir- 
cumſtances.of that time, might have indangered all the dependence 
of. Athens, and-even Athens itſelf. 

Such being the inability of the 8 to a Planes, in the 
courſe of the ſummer, the third. of the fiege,. the garriſon began to 


be ſeverely preſſed by: famine. The: firſt propoſal for a capitulation 
was nevertheleſs made by. the Lacedzmonian general, in. purſuarice 
of inſtructions, the reſult. of an illiberal and even treacherous policy, 


which we ſhould deem more unworthy. of Spar ta, were there fewer 


inſtances of it upon record to her ſhame.. The ſucceſs: of the Pelo- 


Varized with inſtanees of ſlaughter committed in cold blood, gene- 


Thueyd 
I. itt. 52. 


ponneſians in the war not having been fo great and ſo rapid as.they_ 


had promiſed themſelves, it was foreſeen that to reſtore places 
taken on both ſides might probably become a neceſſary condition of 


any peace. But it was an object with the Lacedzmonian govern- 


* in compliment to Thebes, not to reſtore Platæa. As ſoon: 


therefore: 
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therefore as it was known that the garriſon were in extremity of want, 
the general ſent a herald with the. propoſal, that if they would 
© voluntarily ſubmit themſelves to the Lacedæmonians, and take them 
for their judges, the guilty only ſhould be puniſhed, and none 

I without trial.“ The Platæans, utterly unable to ſtruggle for better 
terms, acceded tb theſe, and ſurrendered their town and themſelves 
to the Lacedæmonians. In a few days commiſſioners arrived from 
Sparta, authorized to decide, or rather to pronounce their doom, which 
ſeems to have been already determined; for the mode of trial promiſed. 
nothing equitable. No. accuſation was preferred, but the ſimple queſ- 
tion was put to the Platæans, Whether in the exiſting war they had 

done any ſervice to the Lacedæmonians or their allies ? Startled 
at ſuch a proceeding, the Platæans requeſted that they might be per- 

mitted to ſay ſomething mote in their behalf than a mere anſwer 
would admit. This being not denied, Aſtymac hus and Lacon, 
the latter connected by hoſpitality with Sparta, were appointed to 
ſpeak for the whole body. After urging their confidence in the 
juſtice of the Lacedzmonians, and the expectation of a different kind of 
trial, which had induced them to ſurrender themſelves, they pleaded 
the acknowleged merit of their commonwealth with Sparta and with 
all Greece in the Perſian wars; and they mentioned their ſervice to 
Sparta in particular in the Helot rebellion. They ſtated the refuſal 
of the Lacedæmonians to undertake the protection of their common- 

4 wealth againſt the oppreſſion of Thebes, which above ninety years ago 

5 had given origin to their alliance with Athens; and they expatiated 

on the extreme hardſhip of their caſe, if they were to be puniſhed for 

| | | fidelity to that alliance, which they could not have deſerted withour 

: the baſeſt ingratitude and the fouleſt diſhonor. They expoſtulated 

on the propoſed deſolation of | thoſe temples where thankſgiving | 

nad been offered to the gods for bleſſing Greece with liberty | 
through the glorious ſucceſs obtained againſt the Perſians, and on | 
the abolition de, from the deſtruction of their commonwealth, 

5 dad ne to thoſe folemn rites then appointed by. the agel g 


'I 
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yoice of Greece united, to be petförmed by the Platæan people. Fi- 
nally, adjuring the Lacedæmonians by the ſepulchers of their anceſ- 
tors, to which the Platæans paid annual honors, they deprecated, 
beyond all things, being delivered to their inveterate enemies the 
Thebans, whoſe inſidious attempts againſt them, they ſaid, aſter 
having ſucceſsfully reſiſted, they had juſtly puniſhed ; and they re- 
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quired rather to be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their town, to which, 


by the terms of the capitulation, they were equitably intitled, there to 
have the choice of their mode of periſhing: on the mercy of the 
Lacedzmonians however they would willin gly throw themſelves, 
The Thebans, with: exaſperation, not abated by time, but rather 
increaſed by the difficulties they had undergone in obtaining means to 
revenge their friends and relations, murdered, according to their ſen- 


timent, by the Platzans, undertook to reply. They began with aflert- 4 


ing their claim to ſovereignty over Platæa, derived from their an- 
ceſtors, founders of all the municipal governments of Bœotia, when 
they conquered the country. They would allow no merit to the 
Platzans for their exertions in the Perſian war: to which they were 
led, it was inſiſted, not by any inlarged ſpirit of patriotiſm, not by 

any liberal regard for the common cauſe of Grecian freedom, but 
merely by an attachment to Athens, founded on the ſeparate intereſt 
not even of their city, but only of a faction i in their city. No 
connection with Athens however could excuſe their defection from 


the general confederacy of the Greek nation under the preſidency 


of Lacedæmon, of which Athens itſelf had been a member. On the 
contrary, if it was diſhonorable to betray any ingagement into which 


they had unguardedly entered with Athens, much more diſhonorable 


and more criminal was it to betray the common cauſe of Greece, by 


e. 62. 


Cc, 63. 


ſupporting the Athenians in their endeavours to ſubdue the whole 


nation, againſt the Lacedæmonians and their allies, whoſe only 
purpoſe was to protect its liberties. Thus among others the Agi 
netans, whoſe commonwealth had been a member of the general con- 
federacy, were already reduced to a ſtate of ſubjection: yet notwith- 
Vor. II. | K k | ſtanding 


C. 64. 
bs 


Thucyd. 
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ſtanding theſe offences, 1 liberal offers had been made to the Platzans 


before the ſiege, and had been rejected. 

With regard then, continued the Theban orator, * to the attomne 
to ſurprize your city during an exiſting truce, which is ſo vehe- 
© mently objected to us, had 3 it been a meaſure of our own, or had 


« we come hoſtilely againſt you, ravaged your lands, and attacked 


your perſons, you might indeed reaſonably have accuſed us. 
But the leaders in that buſineſs were the beſt of your own 


citizens: they invited us, they opened your gates to us; 
under their authority, who had the beſt title to authority among 


* you, we acted: nothin; g hoſtile was done, nothing intended; 


but the ſole purpoſe was the ſalutary one of withdrawing you from 
© foreign connection, and reüniting you to the body of the Bœotian 


© people. Nevertheleſs the death of thoſe of our fellowcitizens who 


f fell in arms, we are willing to paſs over; but for the aſſaſſination of 


thoſe others, who ſubmitted themſelves to your mercy, whom you in 
the moment ſpared, and for whoſe ſafety you pledged yourſelves to us, 


how can it be excuſed ? Shall then, Lacedzmonians, their lamen- 
© tations and prayers for mercy avail them? The fathers of thoſe gal- 
© lant youths, who have been thus murdered, were the very men 
£ who, by their deeds in the field of Coroneia, refcued Bœotia from 
the Attic yoke, and reſtored it to the Grecian confederacy. Some 


of them fell there; ſome, now in old age, living to bewail the 


* treacherous maſſacre of their ſons and the orbitude of their 


7 families, are with far better plea your ſuppliants for revenge. 


We therefore demand of you, Lacedzmonians, in the puniſh- 


© ment of theſe men, that juſtice to which the laws and cuſtoms 


of Greece, which they have ſo nefariouſly violated, intitle us.“ 
Thucydides, cautious almoſt to extreme of offending againſt that 

impartiality ſo valuable and fo uncommon in a cotemporary hiſto- 

rian, avoids declaring any ſentiment as his own upon this extraordi- 


nary FINE | 3 the more TING to be related in ſome detail, be- 
| cauſe 
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cauſe it was afterward but too much drawn into precedent, and becauſe 
the circumſtances, and the ſpeeches commenting upon them, tend 
much to explain both the nature of the Grecian confederacy, and 


the ideas, prevailing at the time, - concerning the laws of nature and 
of nations. It is not indeed likely that the ſpeeches made upon the 


occaſion would come very exactly reported even to 'Thucydides : 
in what that hiſtorian therefore has given us for thoſe ſpeeches, as well 


as in what he attributes to the Lacedæmonian commiſſioners as the 


ground of their proceeding, he ſeems rather to have ſtated the argu- 
ments publicly circulated by the friends of the ſeveral parties. Tt 


appears to have been very generally held among the Greeks of that 


age, that men were bound by no duties to each other without ſome 
expreſs compact. The property of foreigners might be anywhere 


| _ ſeized, and themſelves reduced to ſlavery, ox even put to death, with- 
out the breach. of any human law; and not only without the 


breach of any divine law, but prayers were addreſſed to the 
gods for favor and aſſiſtance in the commiſſion of ſuch violences. 
Thoſe connected with them by political or ſocial compact the Greeks 
deſctibed by a term peculiar to themſelves, ENsPoNDI ; meaning, ori- 
ginally, perſons with whom they had poured wine to the gods, or 


with whom they had made a compact, fanCtified by the ceremony of 


pouring wine to the gods : thoſe who were bound to them by no com- 
pact, or who had forfeited their claim to the benefit of a compa& once 
exiſting, they called EcsPoND1, out of compact, or outlaws. The 
Lacedzmonian commiſſioners, upon the preſent occaſion, determined 
that the Platzan people, in conſequence of their renunciation of the 
Lacedæmonian confederacy and of their refuſal of equitable terms of- 
fered them immediately before the ſiege, were ecſpondi; and not 
only ſo, but they were ecſpondi who had treated the Lacedæmonians 
and their allies injuriouſly. It was therefore reſolved that the ſentence 
ſhould reſt upon the anſwer that could be given and ſupported, to the 
ſimple queſtion firſt propoſed, Accordingly the Platzans were again 
called upon, one by one, to ſay, Whether in the preſent war they 
0 had done any ſervice to the Lacedzmonians or their allies ?* All 
K k 2 an ſwerin g 
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* anfivering g in the negative, they were ſeverally led afide and immedi- | 
ately put to death, to the number of not fewer than two hundred 


Platæans, and twenty-five Atheni ians, to whom probably this ſeverity 
was extended with the leſs heſitation, in con ſequence of the late exe- 


cution of the Spartan, Salæthus, at Athens. The women were con- 


demned to ſlavery; the town and territory were given to the Thebans. 
A few Platzan refugees of the ariſtocratical party, together with ſome 
Megarians, whom faction had alſo driven from their own city, were 

permitted to inhabit Platæa during one year. Afterward, the lands 
being confiſcated to the public uſe of the Theban ſtate, were let to 


Theban citizens on leaſes for ten years; the town was levelled with: 


the ground, the temples however being carefully preſerved; and; ad- 
Joining to the temple of Juno, an inn two hundred feet ſquare, ſome-- 
thing like the modern caravanſerais of the Eaſt, was built with the 
materials. In the ſpirit of Grecian piety, with which revenge was 
congenial, and no vice abſolutely. inconſiſtent, furniture for the inn, 


made of the iron and braſs found in the town, was dedicated to Juno; 
and a new temple, a hundred feet long, was erected to the ſame god- 
deſs. Such was the fate of Platæa in the e year from. its. 


1 alliance with Athens. 


LEE 


SECTION VII... 


: gaben of Corcyra-; operations of the Athenian fleets 1 N ue 


and Eyed; and. of the Boron under. Alctdas.. 


F R OM this oo of bloodſhed a Aiden e is · tlie tenor 
of Grecian hiſtory, we proceed to: another ſtill more ſhocking, and 
from which we ſhould willingly avert our eyes, but for the more than 
curious information, the valuable inſtruction which, as from a well- 
1 tragic _ be derived from it. In the iſland of Cor- 
| cyra, 
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eyra, fince its connection with Athens, the democratical had been 


the prevailing intereſt. In the ſea-fight with the Corinthians off C. 7 5 z. of” 


Sybota, a number of Corcyræans of rank had, as we have ſeen, been 
made priſoners ; and-it became immediately the policy of the Corin- 
thiau government to conciliate theſe, in the hope, through them, 
to bring over Corcyra to the Peloponneſian confederacy, which' would: 

of courſe reſtore ſome portion at leaſt of the ancient influence and 
authority of Corinth in the jſland. The Corcyræan nobles readily 
acceded to the firſt idea; and poſſibly a leſs reward than the 
change from a dungeon, with daily fear of death, to liberty, affluence, 
and power, might have induced them to accede to the ſecond; for it 
would be upon the whole advantageous to them to have their iſland. 
in ſo m degree ſubje& to Corinth, rather than to be themſelves under 
the rod of democratical rule in the hands of their fellowcitizens. 
They were however ſet. at liberty. It was given out that they were 
bound by fufficient pledges to pay a large ſum for their ranſom, 
but the real ranſom appeared in the ſequel. Every Corcyrzar 
was canvaſſed ſeparately for his ſupport, in the general aflembly,, 
to a queſtion. for renouncing the Athenian: alliance, and renewing; 
the ancient connection of Corcyra with Corinth its mother- city. 
Succeſs in this intrigue was various; but party ſoon became warm,, 


and the whole iſland was in commotion. The leaders of the 


democratical party, in alarm, ſent information to Athens, and the 
Athenian government diſpatched miniſters to watch over the intereſts; 
of the commonwealth in Corcyra; It happened that miniſters from 
Corinth arrived nearly at the fame time: An affembly of the Corcyrzan: 
people was held. in preſence of both; the queſtion concerning the al- 
lance was diſcuſſed; and the Corinthians ſo far prevailed,. that; tho: 
it was reſolved: to:maintain the alliance with Athens; it was neverthe- 
leſs reſolved to:maintain peace with Peloponneſus. | 
How far it might have been poſſible for the ariſtoeratical party to 
ſtop here, and preſerve quiet, we have not means to judge; but that 
no diſcreet. zeal directed the. following meaſures amply appears. A 
| proſecutions 
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proſecution was commenced againſt Peithias, the moſt powerful man 
of the iſland, chief of the democratical party, and, in conſequence of his 


on ſolicitation, admitted to the rights of public hoſpitality: with tha 


Athenian commonwealth. The crime alledged was, * ſubjeQting his. 
country to Athens.” The ariſtocratical. party had fo ill conſidered. 
their ſtrength, or ſo ill concerted their meaſures, that he was ac- 


quitted. It was then perhaps neceſſary for him to ruin thoſe who 


would ruin him; and the intereſt ; which had inabled him to 
repel the attack, would be likely to give him means of revenge. He - 


accuſed five of the wealthieſt of the ariſtocratical party of a crime 


which appears to us extraordinary, cutting ſtakes in the ſacred groves 
of Jupiter and Alcinoüs. The conſecration of groves was indeed com- 
mon among the ancients, and to cut or damage ſuch groves of courſe 
criminal: but we are at a loſs to conceive the inducement for men 


of wealth and rank to riſk the penalty. In Corcyra it was a ſtater, 


about a guinea, for every ſtake. The five were all condemned in fines 
to an amount that would reduce them to indigence. Immediate pay- 
ment or impriſonment were the alternative, to be avoided only by flight, 
if indeed that were now practicable, or by taking refuge at the altars. 
They choſe the latter expedient, hoping that their friends might yet 
obtain for them at leaſt a mitigation of the penalty. The intereſt of 
Peithias however prevented; and, more maſter in the ſupreme council 
in conſequence of the abſence of the five, he procured a reſolution for 
propoſing to the people an alliance offenſive as well as defenſive with 
Athens. The ſuppliants, looking upon their ruin and that of their 
party as complete if this ſhould be carried, in the rage. of deſpair 
quitted the altars, collected ſome of their adherents, armed them- 


ſelves with daggers, and ruſhing into the council-ball, killed Peithias, 


with others, ſome counſellors, ſome private perſons, to the number 
of ſixty. The counſellors of the democratical party who avoided the 
maſſacre, fled for refuge to the Athenian trireme which lay in the 


harbour. 


The 
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The five were no ſooner thus maſters of the council than they 


ſummoned an aſſembly of the people, acknowleged what they had 
done, and claimed merit from it, as what alone could ſave the com- 
monwealth from ſubjection to Athens; and then immediately propoſed 


a decree for maintaining a ſtrict neutrality, for refuſing to admit more 


than oneſhipof warat a time belonging to either of the belligerent powers, 


and for declaring any attempt to introduce more into any port of Cor 


cyra an act of hoſtility. Their own influence was extenſive, their oppo- 


nents were intimidated and without a head, the decree, moderate in 
its purpoſes, was well calculated to gain in the inſtant the appro- 


bation of all who were not violent in party, and it was carried. Mi- 


niſters were then diſpatched to Athens to apologize, as far as might 


be, to the Athenian government for what had paſſed, as no precon- 


certed meaſure, but brought on by the criſis of the moment, and to 


effect a reconciliation if poſſible with thoſe Corcyræans who had fled 
thither, and preyent their exciting the Athenian government to any 


interference. Inſtead however of being received as deputed by due au- 


thority, thoſe miniſters were, by order of the Athenian government, 
apprehended as rebels, and ſent in cuſtody to Ægina. 
Meanwhile the ariſtocratical party in Corcyra were far from being 


decidedly maſters of the government. The arrival of a Corinthian ſhip 
with miniſters from Lacedzmon incouraged them. They attacked, and 
in the moment overpowered their opponents, who nevertheleſs found 


refuge in the citadel and ſome of the higher parts of the city. Civil war 
was thus commenced : the democratical party collected their ſtrength, 


and took pofſeſſion of one of the ports of the city called the Hyllaic. 
The ariſtocratical party held the agora and the principal port. 


Next 
day both parties ſent detachments into the country to invite the pea- 
fant-ſlayes to their aſſiſtance, with promiſes of freedom. In this bu- 


ſineſs the democratical party had the greater fucceſs. The nobles on 


the other hand obtained eight hundred Epirot auxiliaries from 'the 
continent. In the Oe of the day light ſkirmiſhes paſſed, with 
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On the next day but one matters were brought to a . Syſtem 
was now in ſome degree re#ſtabliſhed in the conduct of the affairs of 
the demoeratical party: leaders were become ſettled in command and 
influence, in the room of thoſe who had been aſſaſſinated. They | 


were ſuperior in numbers, and within the city they poſſeſſed the = 


more commanding ſituations. With theſe advantages, iſſuing from 
their quarters they attacked their opponents; and, ſuch was the effect 
of party-ſpirit, the women took a zealous part in the action, throw⸗- 
ing bricks and tiles from the houſe- tops, and ſupporting the tumult 
of battle, ſays Thucydides, with a reſolution beyond their nature. Late 


in the evening the ariſtocratical party were compelled to yield; and 


fearing that their opponents, preſſing upon them in theit retreat, 
might become maſters of the naval arſenal and the port, their laſt 


refuge, they ſet fire to all the buildings about the agora, ſparing nei- 


ther their own houſes (for there the principal men moſtly had their 


reſidence) nor thoſe of others; ſo that, beſide dwellings; many ware- 
| houſes full of valuable merchandize were conſumed ; and had any 


wind blown toward the city, the whole would have been deſtroyed. 


The conflagration effectually checked purſuit, and prevented that im- 


mediate deſtruction which the ariſtocratical party had apprehended ; 


but their affairs nevertheleſs ſuffered from the defection of their 


friends. In the night not only the greater part of the Epirot auxiliaries 


made their eſcape to the continent, but the commander of the Corin- 


thian trireme conſulted his ſafety by ſailing away. 
Early in the buſineſs, the democratical party had ſent intelligence 
to Naupactus, where Nicoſtratus ſon of Deitrephes commanded the 


wn pins age On the next day after the departure of the 


Epirdt troops and the Corinthian ſhip, Nicoſtratus arrived in the 
harbour of Corcyra with twelve triremes and five hundred heavy-armed 


Meſſenians. His purpoſe of courſe was to ſu pport the democratical, 
which was the Athenian party; but, in the preſent: circumſtances, 


dis arrival perhaps gave greater joy to the defeated nobles, who dreaded 


pothin 81 ſo much as the unreſtrained wp of their fellowcitizens. | 
| * 4 q | 4 He 
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He did not deceive their expectation: propoſing a treaty, he ſucceeded == 
in mediating an agreement, by which it was determined that ten only, 
| who were named as the moſt guilty of the nobles, ſhould be brought 1 
to trial, and that the reſt ſhould retain all their rights as citizens, under | 8 
a democratical government. The humane Nicoſtratus provided that a 
even the ten ſhould have opportunity to eſcape; and thus a ſedition, 
begun with the moſt outrageous violence, was compoſed in a manner 
little heard of in Grecian annals, totally without bloodſhed. The 

propoſal for a league offenſive and defenſive with Athens was carried, 
as in the preſent circumſtances might be expected, without oppoſition. 

Nicoſtratus | would then have returned with his whole ſquadron to 

1288 but the democratical leaders requeſted, the more com- 
pletely to inſure the continuance of quiet ſo happily reſtored, that 
he would leave five of his ſhips; and they would make up the 
force of his ſquadron with as many of their own, completely manned. 

The magiſtrates, whoſe office it was to appoint citizens for this ſervice, 
thought to gain farther ſecurity againſt freſh commotion by ſele&- 
ing many of the ariſtocratical party. Unfortunately, a ſuſpicion - 
aroſe among theſe that the pretence of ſervice was-only a feint, under- 
which to ſend them to Athens; they betook themſelves as, ſuppliants 
to the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, and no aſſurances from Nicoſtratus 
could perfuade them to quit it. This extreme and apparently 
weak miſtruſt excited ſuſpicion among the democratical party: arm- 
ing themſelves, they broke into the houſes of the other party to ſeize 
their arms; and ſome of the nobles whom they met they would 
have put to death, if Nicoſtratus had not prevented. The alarm of 

the ariſtocratical party now became univerſal, and four hundred of 
them took ſanctuary in the temple of Juno. All the labors of Nico- 
ſtratus to reſtore peace and harmony were thus fruſtrated ; for mutual 
jealouſy prevented the poſſibility of accommodation. While the ſup- | | 
plants of Juno feared aſſaſſination ſhould they quit their ſane- 4 
tuary, and ſtarving if they remained, their opponents were appre - | 


henfiye of ſome ſudden blow meditated by them. To prevent this, 
Vor. II. | ü L ] | . 


therefore, 
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therefore, they propoſed. to remove them to a ſmall iſland not far from 
the ſhore, near which the temple ſtood, promiſing not only ſafety, but 
regular ſupplies of proviſions ;z; and the utter inability of the ſuppliants. 

in any way to help themſelyes, induced them to conſent. The ſame con- 


fidence earlier given to the oaths of their adverſaries, and to the faith 
of the ee ee - have <a the _—__— - 


followed. " ; N 5 ages] - 
In this Nate things had reſted bins: or five "REY in a Pula! | 


neſian fleet of fifty-three ſhips of war appeared in fight.” It was eom- 


manded by Alcidas, who, on his arrival at Cyllene/ with the fleet 
which had been intended for the relief cf Leſbos, had found orders | 


to go immediately to Corcyra, taking thirteen additional ſhips, an 4 
Braſidas for his collegue in command. Conſternation and tumult 


immediately ſpred through the town, the party now triumphant 


ſcarcely knowin g whether moſt to dread the Peloponneſian arma- 


ment or their own felloweitizens. Tbey however obeyed Ni ico- 


ſtratus, Who, with his little ſquadron quitting the port to meet 


e. 79. 


the Peloponneſian fleet, directed the Corcyrzans to ſupport him as 
they could get their triremes ready. Sixty were immediately launched; 


but they were manned with ſo little ſelection, that as they advanced, 
ſcattered, toward the enemy, two deſerted ; and in ſome others' the 
crews went to blows among themſelves. The Peloponneſians, ob- 


ſerving their confuſion, detached twenty triremes againſt them, re- 


taining thirty-five, including the deſerters, to oppoſe the Athenian 
ſquadron. Nicoſtratus ſnowed himſelf not leſs able in military than 
prudent and humane in civil command. By ſuperiority in evolution, 


avoiding the enemy's center, he attacked one wing, and ſunk a ſhip. 


The Peloponneſians then, as in the ingagement with Phormion off 
Rhium, formed in a circle. Nicoſtratus, as Phormion had done, 
rowed round them. With twelve triremes he was thus acting with 


advantage againſt thirty-five, when the detached ſquadron, which- 


had is Ye more decifive advantage againſt the Corcyræan fleet, re- 


tut to e their own. Nicoſtratas then retreated n the 


© 
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pot, in ſuch order as to inable the diſtracted Corcyrzans alſo to reach 


it without farther loſs: thirteen of their ſhips had been already taken. 
It was now evening, and nothing could exceed the alarm and 
confuſion. in Corcyra. An immediate attack was expected from 
the victorious fleet, while it was ſcarcely poſſible to be ſecure 
againſt the domeſtic foe. The ſuppliants of Juno were however 
removed from the iſland to their former ſituation in the temple, 
more out of reach of the Peloponneſians, and ſuch meaſures for 
defence of the town were taken as in the tumult of the mo- 
ment were judged proper. But the inability of the Spartan com- 
mander in chief, and apparently his cowardice, uncommon as that 


defect was in a Spartan, were their beſt ſecurity. After his naval 


victory, inſtead. of immediately puſhing his ſucceſs and profiting from 
che conſternation of the enemy, he retired with his prizes to the har- 


bour of Sybota. Even on the next day the active zeal of Braſidas in 


vain exhorted attack upon the city; Alcidas would carry his exertion 
no farther than to debark ſome troops on the headland of Leucimne, 
and ravage the adjacent fields. The democratical Corcyræans remained 
nevertheleſs in the moſt anxious ſuſpence. Their domeſtic oppo- 


nents were indeed completely in their power, but a ſuperior enemy 


might ſeverely revenge any ſeverity exerciſed againſt them. It was 


e. 80. 


therefore reſolved by a conference to endeayour to come to ſome 


compoſition for mutual benefit. The body of the ariſtocratical party 


ſtill refuſed all confidence to their opponents: but ſame, both of thoſe 


who had, and of thoſe who had not, taken refuge in the temples, 
leſs fearful, conſented to ſerve in the fleet; and thirty triremes 


were manned with mixed crews, thoſe of the ariſtocratical party 
being diſtributed ſo as beſt to obviate danger from their dufaffec. 


tion. Alcidas however attempted no attack: about noon he reim- 
barked his ravaging troops, and returned to his harbour of Sybota, 
where, in the evening, he received intelligence by fire · ſignals that 
a fleet of ſixty Athenian ſhips of war was approaching. Immediate- 


ly he got under way 3 and haſtening his courſe cloſe under. ſhore 
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4% ſion was entertained for the groſſeſt violation of every moral duty. 


terion of capital offence. The opportunities opened by the tumult 
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as far as Leucadia, would not double the cape of that peninſula, but 
dragged his galleys acroſs the ee and wo: > paſſe e to- 
| Pgloponneſus. ' | 
No ſooner were the Dornypmin WO ured of "OP appli of 
the Athenian. fleet and the fight of the Peloponneſian, than every 
dark paſſion mixed itſelf with the joy which inſtantly ſuperſeded their 
fears; and meaſures were deliberately taken for perpetrating one of 
the moſt horrid maſſacres recorded in hiſtory. The Meſſenians, hi- 
therto incamped without, to oppoſe the foreign enemy, were no in- 
troduced within the walls. The fleet was then directed to paſs from 
the town port to the Hyllaic port. In the way all of the ariſtocra- 
tical party among the crews were thrown. overboard; and in the 
fame inſtant maſſacre began in the city. The ſuppliants in the 
temple of Juno only remained protected by that ſuperſtitious dread; 
which ſo generally poſſeſſed the Greeks, of temporal evils from the 
vengeance of the gods for affronts to themſelves, while no apprehen· 


The fear of ſtarving nevertheleſs induced about fifty of them, on the 
perſuaſion of their opponents, to quit their ſituation and ſubmit to a 
trial. They were all ſummarily condemned and inſtantly executed. 
Their miſerable friends in the ſanctuary, informed of their fate, yielded 
to extreme deſpair: ſome killed one another within the temple; ſome 
hanged themſelves on the trees of the adjoining-facred grove; all, in 
ſome way, put a haſty end to their wretchedneſfſs. 
In the city and through the iſland the ſcene of murder was not 65 
quickly cloſed. For ſeven days the democratical party continued: 
hunting out their opponents, and maſſacring wherever they could find 
them. Some had taken fanctuary in the temple of Bacchus. Super- 
ſſtitious fear prevented any direct violence there, but a wall was. 
built around the temple, and they were ſtarved to death. Nor was 
difference of political principles and political connections the only cri- 


for private revenge, or private avarice, were in many inſtances uſed:. 
| © Debtors. 
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' Debtors cancelled their debts: by the murder of their creditors; the: 
neareſt relations fell by each-other's hands; audaciouſneſs in crime 
went fo far that ſome were forced from the temples to be murdered, 


and ſome even murdered in them; and every enormity uſual in ſedi- 


tions was practiſed, ſays the the hiſtorian, and even more. 
The Athenian admiral, Eurymedon ſon: of Thucles, lay in the har-- 
bour-with tis powerful: fleet,. the quiet and apparently approving 


ſpectator of theſe diſgraceful tranſactions; and not till the denivera- Thueydz. 


tical Coreyrzans had carried revenge to the utmoſt; ſailed away. The 
impolicy of his conduct ſeems to have been equal to the inhuma- 
nity of it. Nicoſtratus, interfering as a generous mediator, had put 
Corcyra into a ſituation to. be a valuable ally to Athens. The licenee 
which Eurymedon gave to maſſacre all who were ſuppeſed adverſe to 
the Athenian intereſt, had'a very different effect: About five hun- 
dred had eſcaped; ſorne aboard the triremes- which had: deſerted to- 
che Pelopenneſians, ſome on other oecaſions. They: took poſſeſſion off 
ſome forts and lands, which had belonged to the Corcyræan people, 
on the continent oppoſite to their iſland ;. and · thence, with all the ac-- 
tivity that the ſpirit of revenge, the thirſt of plunder, and the deſire 
of. recovering their ancient poſſeſſic ions, united could excite, they car-- 


ried on hoſtilities -againſt Corcyra ;. ſeizing ſhips, making deſcents on: 
the coaſts,. living by- depredation,, and waſting whatever they could! 
not carry off. After this experience of the weaknefs-of their adver- 
faries, they determined to attempt the recovery of the iſland; and hav-- 
ing in yain: ſolicited aſſiſtance from the Lacedæmonians and:Corin-- 


— = . | 5 
*5 Thueydides:in his manner of marking very ſuperiort enemy, .interft: ed/as a generous 
the different characters and diff-rent merits of mediator, and ſo efficaciouſly as to prevent all : 
the two Athenian ccmmanders. offers an ad- outrage. - Eurymedon came commanding a 
mirable model for writers of cotemporary: hiſ=- fleet of fixty ſhips of war, a force that deterred 
tory. Without any offenſive remark; merely: oppoſition ; he ſtayed ſeven da s, during which 
ſtating ſas. in the ſimpleſt manner, he gives all the enormities were committed, and he went: 


the reader fully to diſcover which deſerved the away: his is abſolutely all that the hiſlorian 
higheſt praiſe, - and which diſgraced himſelf ſays of Eurymedon : but that ſo fliort a tale, , 


and his country. Nicoſtratus, arriving in the with ſo'few: circumſtances marked, might not 
very height of the ſedition, with only a ſmall - eſcape: the reader's notice, with a {light varia 
force, with. Which he had ſoon to cope with a.. tion of words he Topeats it. 
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thians, hs would no more 4 3 fleet 3 the naval, force 
of Athens, with. a few auxiliaries, who made their whole number 
only ſix hundred, they debarked on Corcyra. The conduct of theſe 
undoubtedly brave, but apparently ill-judging men, miſled by paſſion, 
remarkably ſupports an obſervation which Strabo, who lived in an 
age to ſee and to advert at leiſure to the conſequences, has made upon 
the conduct and character of his fellowcountrymen. The warmth 
of tper which perpetually ingaged their whole ſouls in party diſ- 
putes and petty quarrels, diſabled them for great objects; inſomuch 
that they were contiuually employing, for mutual deſtruction, abili- 
ties and courage, which, with more political union, might have in- 
abled them to defend their independency for ever, againſt Rome, 
and againſt the world. The ariſtocratical Corcyræans, had they di- 

rected their views to their eſtabliſhment on the ſojl where they had 
found refuge, might probably have raiſed a powerful city there. But 
paſſion, to an extraordinary degree, ſtill directed their meaſures. Im- 
mediately on landing in Corcyra, determined to maintain themſelves 
or to die there, they burnt thoſe veſſels by which they had hitherto 
been ſucceſsful and even powerful. They then occupied and fortified 
mount Iſtone, which was certainly a prudent ſtep; and, from that 
commanding poſt ifluing as opportuaity offered, they compelled their 
adverſaries to confinement: within their walls, and themſelves com- 


manded the country. The calamities which followed, being con- 


- peaed with Athenian hiſtory, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


SECTION 


SECTION IX. 


An 0 3 fent to Sicily under Loli End if the peſti- 
lence at Athens. Sixth year of the war: operations of the Athenians, 
nner Nicias on the eaftern ſide of Greece, and under Demoſthenes- 
| in the weft: defeat of Demoſthenes near Ægitium: a Peloponnefian” 
army ſent into the weſtern provinces; Oxolian Locris acquired to the 
| Peloponnefian confederacy : Demoſthenes' elected general of the Acar-- 
nanians ; battle of Olpæ; battle of” Idiment: important ſucceſſes of 
ae e Nes betaween _ Acarnanians and Ambractots. 


THE Sicilian Greeks, moſtly well-difpoſid' to the Peloponneſfat ians,, 
and ingaged in alliance with them, but diſtracted by a variety of poli · 
tical intereſts within their iſland; had given no aſſiſtance in opera- 
tion. War had now. broken out among themſelves; and toward the RC. A 
end of ſummer, after the return of Eurymedon from Corcyra, the Ol. 88. "I 
Athenians ſent a ſquadron. of twenty ſhips, under Laches ſon of Me- Thuy . 
lanopus, to aſſiſt the Leontines, an Ionian people, againſt the Syracu- e. 86. _ 
fans, who were of Dorian race. The 8 did not become 
immediately very important; and it may be moſt convenient to defer 
all farther account of Sicilian affairs till the period when Sicily became | 
the principal ſcene of military operation. | 5 ALPN ; 1 

In the beginning of the inſuing winter, the n again broke 0. 8% + | 
out in Athens, Tr had never yet intirely ceaſed, tho after the-rwo firſt | | 


years there had been a remiſſion : but in the renewal. of its fury it 

ſeems to have worn itſelf out, and we hear of it no more. In its | | 

_ whole courſe it carried off not leſs than four thouſand four hundred | 
of thoſe Athenians i in the prime of life who were inrolled among the 5 | 

heayy-armcd, and three hundred men of the higber rank who ſerved” 

in the cavalry. Of the multitude of other perſons who periſhed by it, | q 

no means exiſted for aſcertaining the number. Hts 1 

| Arehidam us | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Archidamus king of Sparta did not long outlive the friend of his 


5 youth, whom in old age he was deſtined to oppoſe in arms, the illu- 


B. C. 486. 
Ol. 88 4. 
P. W. 6. 
Thucyd. l. iii. 
e. 89. 


ſtrious citizen, who with more than regal ſway had directed the af- 


fairs of the Athenian democracy. Pericles died about the beginning 


of the third campaign of the war. Archidamus commanded the in- 


vaſion of Attica in the ſpring of the fourth year; and it is the laſt 
occaſion upon which the cotemporary hiſtorian mentions him. The 
_ Jnyaſion in the fifth year was commanded by Cleomenes, regent for 


the minor king of the other reigning family; and now, in the ſixth 
ſpring, Agis, ſon of Archidamus, was placed at the head of the Pe- 


loponneſian forces. They were aſſembled at the Corinthian iſthmus 


for a propoſed invaſion of Attica, when the terrors of repeated earth- 
quakes, which affected various parts of Greece with uncommon vio- 
lence, checked the deſign, and the troops were diſmiſſed. | 
As the war drew out in length, every circumſtance tended. 
more and more to.juſtify the counſels which led the Athenians to in- 
gage in it. Notwithſtanding that calamity, beyond human prudence 
to foreſee, which had ſo reduced the ſtrength of the commonwealth ; 
notwithſtanding the loſs of thoſe abilities which had prepared its re- 
ſources during peace, and directed them during the two firſt years 
of hoſtility ; Athens was advancing toward a ſuperiority which pro- 
miſed, under able conduct in the adminiſtration, to be deciſive. In- 
deed the energy of the Athenian government, directed for near a cen- 


tury by a ſucceſſion of men of uncommon abilities, was ſo put into 
train, that notwithſtanding the inferiority of the preſent leaders, it 


was ſcarcely perceived to ſlacken. Democracy, tho a wretched re- 
gulator, is a powerful ſpring. The higheſt offices in Athens were 
now open to the loweſt people. Great competition of courſe aroſe ; 
and one conſequence was, that men of rank and education, however 
unambitious, were forced to put themſclves forward in public buſi- 
neſs, that they might; avoid being trodden upon by their inferiors. 
Thus Nicias ſeems to have been rather compelled by circumſtances, 


chan induced by his own inclination, to accept the ſituation in which 


gy 
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he was now W He had ſucceeded Pericles in the office 
of commander-in-chief, Plutarch fays, that his cautious temper 
led him always to chuſe commands where ſucceſs might be cer- 
tain tho the glory would be ſmall ; not from any defect of perſonal, 

but of political courage; he was leſs afraid of the ſwords of his enemies 
than of the voices of his fellowcitizens. After the reduction of Leſbos 
he had conducted the Athenian forces againſt a fortified iflet, called 


Minoa, at the mouth of the Megarian harbour of Niſza; which was 


without much difficulty taken, and a garriſon was left in it. The pur- 
poſe was to prevent any future ſurprize, like that lately attempted 
upon Peiræus, and to curb more effectually the Megarian privateers, 
which, notwithſtanding the lookout kept from Salamis, annoyed the 


Athenian trade. 


In the preſent ſummer it was een to ſend out two expeds: | 


tions.” Having recovered theprincipal of thoſe dependencies in Thrace, 


whole revolt had given riſe to the war, having checked defection i in 


Aſia by the ſevere puniſhment of the Leſbians, having learnt to deſpiſe 
the ravage of Attica, and, fafe within their walls, poſſeſſing a navy 
that commanded the ſeas, the Athenians had leiſure and means to 
proſecute» offenſive operations. Nicias, with a fleet of ſixty tri- 
remes, went to the iſland of Melos; whoſe people, a Lacedæ- 
monian colony, tho through dread of the naval force of Athens 
they had avoided acting with the Peloponneſians, yet rejected 
the Athenian alliance, and refuſed to pay tribute. It was ex- 


pected that the waſte of their lands would have brought them to ſub- 


miſſion; but the Melians ſhutting themſelves within their walls, with 
a declared determination not to treat, the tedious buſineſs of a ſiege 
was poſtponed for another enterprize, which had been concerted before 
che fleet left Attica. Paſſing to Oropus, on the confines: of Bœotia, 


Nicias landed his forces by night, and marched immediately to Ta- 
nagra, where he was met by the whole ſtrength of Athens, under 


Hipponicus ſon of Callias, and Eurymedon ſon of Thucles ; whoſe 
conduct at Corcyra, it appears, had not diſpleaſed the people his ſove- 
reign. The day was ſpent in ravaging the Tanpgramap lands. On the 
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following day, the Tanagræans, reinforced by a ſmall body of Thebans; 
ventured an action, but were defeated. Erecting then their trophy, 
the forces under Hipponicus and Eurymedon - marched back for 
Athens, and the others to their ſhips. Nicias proceeded with the fleet 
to the Locrian coaſt, plundered and waſted what was readily within 
reach, and then alſo returned home. The expedition indeed ſeems to 
have had no great object. Apparently, the principal purpoſe was to 
acquire a little popularity to the leaders, and obviate clamor againſt 
them, by retaliating the evils of invaſion on thoſe of their enemies 
who were moſt within reach, and by _—_ out the b n 25 
anne to gratify the vulgar mind. 2 
Thocyd l. ü. The purpoſe of the other expedition was to poli: the allies, and 
e. 91. extend the influence of Athens in the weſtern parts of Greece; a ſer- 
Vice on which a {quadron had been employed every ſummer from the 
| beginning of the war. Phormion, during his command vn. that 
9 7. ſtation, had ſo indeared himſelf to the Acarnanians, that when he 
ꝛ) p quitted it, they particularly. requeſted a ſon, or at leaſt ſome relation 
ef Phormion, for his ſucceſſor. A petition ſo honorable to ſo deſerving 
an officer was not denied. In the next ſpring, the fourth of the war, 
Aſopius fon of Phormion was appointed to: the command of a ſqua- 
dron of thirty ſhips. With theſe he ſucceſsfully ravaged the coaſt 
of Laconia, and then, according to his orders, ſending home the greater 
oF proceeded with twelve to his ſtation at Naupactus. Anxious, on 
his arrival there, to ſhow himſelf worthy of the preference given to a 
fon of Phormion, he ſeems to have undertaken what his force was un- 
equal to; and, after an unſyeceſsful attempt againſt Eniadæ, he loſt 
his life in an attack upon Leucas. In the next year we find the 
command committed to N icoſtratus, who, with the ſmall force of only 
twelve triremes, ſo advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Cor» ' 
eyræan ſedition, and in action with the Peloponneſian fleet. Thirty 
SY were now fent to Naupactus, under Demoſthenes ſon of Alciſthenes. 
„ 7: Demoſthenes began operations by the ſu rprize of Ellomenus, a port of 
$5 the Leucadian territory, whoſe garriſon he put to the ſword; and then, 
* the allies of thoſe hon; Acarnanians, W and Ce- 


Phal- 
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85 11 with fifteen triremes from Corcyra, he EOS" againſt 
Leucas itſelf. The Leucadians, unable to reſiſt ſuch a force in the 
field, abandoned their territory to its ravages, and confined themſelyes 

Within their walls. The Acarnanians were highly deſirous to reduce 
a city perpetually hoſtile to them, and ſituate in a manner within their 
country. But, before the ſiege could be formed, Demoſthenes was, 
allured by a more ſplendid, tho far more hazardous project, ſuggeſted 
by the Naupactian Meſſenians. Ætolia was a much more formidable 
foe to Naupactus than Leucas to Acarnania. Always numbered 
among the members of the Greek nation, yet even in that age, when 
{cience and art were approaching meridian ſplendor in Attica, ſcarcely 
ſixty miles from their borders, the Ætolians were a moſt rude people. 
Since the Trojan war, barbariſm rather than civilization ſeems to have 
gained among them: they lived ſcattered in unfortified villages: they 
ſpoke a dialect ſcarcely intelligible to the other Greeks; and one clan 
of them at leaſt, the Eurytanian, was ſaid to feed on raw fleſh : they Thueyd. l ui. 
uſed only light arms; yet their warlike character was high. A force „ 95. 
was now collected, the Meſſenians urged, with which this hoſtile 
people might be ſubdued; and then nothing would remain, in that 
part of the continent, able to oppoſe the confederate arms. Not only 
theſe arguments ingaged the attention of Demoſthenes, but the view 
which they opened led him to form a more extenſive plan. Hav- 
ing reduced EÆtolia, he thought he ſhould be able, with the forces of 
the confederacy in that part of the country only, to penetrate through 
the Ozolian Locris, and, keeping the impafſable ſummits of Par- 
naſſus on the right, traverſe the high lands as far as Cytinion in Doris, 
whence the deen would be eaſy into Phocis, whoſe people he hoped, 
from of old friendly to Athens, would zealouſly join him with their 
forces; for they had been withheld from the Athenian confederacy 
only by their ſituation, ſurrounded by the allies of the Peloponneſians; 
and if a party adverſe to the Athenian intereſt ſhould now prevail 
among them, he could eafily reſtore the ſuperiority to its friends. 
Being thus arrived in Phocis, he ſhould be on the borders of Bœotia; 
and aſſiſted by the 3 forces, he could make ſuch a diverſion _ 
„ Mm 2 0 
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on the northern or weſtern frontier of that dowerful hoſtile province, 


that, with due cobperation from Athens, aud ſome aſſiſtance from @ 
party favoring democracy, which was to be found in every Greciar | 
ſtate, there was-no degree of ſucceſs againſt the enemies of the com- 
monwealth, in the northeri parts of ne to which it ere not 


lead. r 5 


lu the opinion 10 Thucydides, if we may judgs from the manner 
of a writer ſo cautious of declaring. an opinion, the enterprize was 
ably projected; but obſtacles occurred, againft the projector's hopes. 


The Acarnanians, diſappointed in their own views, and offended at 


the preference apparently given to the Meſſenians, refuſed to join in 


it. The Corcyræans, whoſe government, preſſed by a domeſtic enemy, 
could ill ſpare any part of their ſtrength, took the opportunity of ex- 


ample for returning home. The Cephallenians, Zacynthians, and 
Meſſenians remained, apparently all together no great force, and the 
Athenian infantry were only three hundred; but the Ozolian Locrians 
of Eneon, inveterate enemies of the Atolians, were ready to jon in 


any attempt againſt them; and their intimate knowlege of the country, 


and practice in war with the people, made their aſſiſtance particularly 


valuable. The Meſſenians moreover, who were beſt acquainted with 


the ſtrength of Ztolia, and were likely to be the greateſt ſufferers 
from a mifcarriage of the undertakin g, perſevered in recommending 


it; and Demoſthenes was unwilling to give up a favorite project, with 


opportunities which might not recur. It was accordingly deter- 


mined that the ſiege 15 Leucas ſhould be poſtponed, and that the 


forces under the Athenian general ſhould enter ÆAtolia by the neareſt 
way from CEneon, while the CEneonlans took a circuit to meet him 
in the interior country. 

The army of Demoſthenes was ſo little numerous, that the WON 
paſſed a night in the precinct of the temple of Nemeian Jupiter, on. the 
borders of Locris, where, according to report current in the country, the 
poet Heſiod died. Nevertheleſs, no force appearing in the field capa- 


dle of oppoſing him, the three towns of Potidanium, Crocylium, and 


9 5 e were taken in as many 58 v and Plunder was collected to 


ſuch 
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ſuch an amount as to influence the ien of future meaſures. It 
was ſent to Eupolium in Locris, while the army remained at Tichium. Thucyd. 
As ſoon as it was fafely lodged, purfuing ſtill the advice of the Mef- |. iii. c. y. 
| fenians, without waiting for the Locrians, who had not yet joined 
him, Demoſthenes proceeded to Ægitium, which was abandoned on 
his approach, and he took poſſeſſion of the empty town. | 
He was now in a mountainous and woody country, full of de- Ibid. & l. iv, 
files, with his little army conſiſting almoſt wholly of heavy-armed E oy 
| mfantry. Meanwhile the Ætolians, who had early gathered. his in- 1, iii. c. 96. 
_ tention from his preparations, and who, by the time he paſſed their 
frontier, had already collected their forces from the moſt diſtant parts, 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Ægitium. Well knowing their ad- 
vantage, they would come to no regular ingagement; but occupying 
the heights around, made deſultory attacks upon the allied army in 
various parts, running down the hills, throwing their darts, retiring 
whenever the enemy advanced, purſuing when they retired, and, both 
in purſuit and in retreat, n, with their W armour, certain 


advantage. 
Demoſthenes had now beyond all dings 6 to regret that be hed not 
waited the arrival of his Locrian allies, armed like the Ztolians, and 
_ accuſtomed to contend with them in their deſultory mode of action. 
As long as the few bowmen of his army had a ſupply of arrows, 
wherever they could give. their affiftance, their weapons of longer 
flight kept off the enemy, ill armed for defence; but when at length 
their commander was killed, the ſurvivors of them fatigued, and their 
arrows began to fail, they diſperſed, and the heavy-armed foot, no 
longer able to ſtand the darts of the Ætolians, were compelled to haſty 
retreat. Purfued by active men, practiſed in running among rocks 
and mountains, many were killed. A Meſſenian, on whom they 
principally depended as their guide'in this wild and rough country, 
was among thoſe who early fell. Some then ſtrayed into impaſſable 
dells, and a conſiderable body entering a wood through which 
was no path, the FEcolians ſer fire to it, and all were burnt. Or- 
E . def 
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der was now totally loſt, and every form of flight and of deſtruction, 
ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, was experienced by the Athenians and 
their allies. Procles, the ſecond in command, was killed, with a hun- 
dred and twenty of the three hundred heavy: armed Athenians; and 
of all the youth of Athens who fell in the whole war, continues the 
| hiſtorian, theſe were the prime. Of the allies alſo a large proportion 
were ſlain. The ſurvivors, with difficulty reaching the coaſt at the 
diſtance of about ten miles from the place of action, proceeded to 
 EEneon. The bodies of the dead were obtained for burial through 
the uſual ceremonies, and thoſe of the Athenians were .carried to 
Athens, whither the fleet returned; but the unfortunate commander, 
fearing to meet the anger of his ſovereigu the Athenian people, re- 
mained at Naupactus. | * 
A circumſtance which, in the eye of 4 3 9 
tend to juſtify the attempt of Demoſthenes, would perhaps inhance, 
at leaſt in the moment, the indignation; of an all-informed pub- 
Thueyd. lic. The Ætolians had ſent three ambaſſadors, one from each of 
J. ill, e. 100. their principal clans, to Corinth and Lacedzmon, to requeſt aſſiſtance 
againſt the common enemy; propoſing, as their particular object, to 
take Naupactus, which would deprive the Athenians of their beſt 
means for keeping a fleet in the weſtern ſeas. The ſucceſs obtained 
5 againſt Demoſthenes appears to have obviated former ſcruples, and it 
a Was reſolyed to gratify the Ætolians-; but whether the jealouſy of the 
kings or of the people was the obſtacle, there ſeems to have been 
always a difficulty in ſending out a Lacedæmonian force otherwiſe 
than under. royal command. The buſineſs of Ætolia not being thought 
of 1 importance enough to require one of the kings of Sparta, no Lace- 
dæmonian troops were ſent; a body of three thanked of the allies 
only, were toward autumn aſſembled at Delphi; but three Spartans, 
Eurylochus, Macarius, and Menedzus, were ſent to take hue com- 
mand. 
The Ozolian 1 through whoſe country the way. PA aDel- | 


phi to AÆtolia and Naupactus, were then in alliance with Athens. But 


— 


c. 102. 
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the people of Amphiſſa, one of the principal towns, alarmed at the 
proſpect of attack from the Peloponneſian confederacy, but ſtill more 
apprehenſive of any intereſt which their neighbours and. inyeterate 
enemies, the Phocians, might upon the occaſion acquire with the La- 
cedzemonian commanders, ſent to Eurylochus to propoſe alliance 
with Lacedæmon; and aſſured him that he might make a readier 
a acquiſition of all the Ozolian Locris, fo little firm was it in the 
Athenian intereſt, by negotiation than by arms. The propoſal 
perfectly ſuiting the views of the Spartan general, he ſent mini- 
ſters throtgh all the Locrian towns. The little province of the 
Oꝛꝛolian Locris was at this time divided between no leſs than thirteen: 
republics. Urged at the ſame time by the Peloponneſian arms, ready 
do fall upon them; and by both the example and the perſuaſion of the 
Amphiſſians, eight of theſe immediately gave the demanded hoſtages, 
and acceded to the Peloponnefian confederacy. Of the remainder, the 
Olpæans gave hoſtages as pledges that they would commit no hoſtility 
againſt the Peloponneſians, but they refaſed to ingage 'in offenſive al- 


8 ace againſt the Athenians, The Hyzans refuſed even to give ho- 
ſages, till the Peloponneſian forces entered their territory and took one 
of their villages. The CEnconians and Eupolitans perſevering in fide- 
hty to their ingagements with Athens and with their PONY: of 
Naupactus, their towns were attacked and taken. 5 
The hoſtages being then ſent to Cytinium i in Doris, 5 the Ato- Thucyd. 
Yan forces having joined the Peloponnefian, Eurylochus entered the n 
5 Naupactian territory, ravaged the whole, and took the ſuburbs of Nau- 
pactus, which were unfortified; but before he would begin the ſiege 
of the town, he proceeded to the eaſier conqueſt of the neighbouring 
town of Molycreium, a Corinthian colony, but long ſince ſubject 
to Athens. Demoſthenes, living as a private individual at Nau- 
pactus, ſaw with the utmoſt anxiety theſe conſequences of his | 
raſh enterprize. Uncommiſſioned he went into Acarnania ; and, tho at 
firſt ill received, he perſevered in apology, remonſtrance, and ſolici- 
Nen, till he obtained a thouſand heavy- armed Acarnanians, with 


whon 


Thncyd. 
. . lit. c. 105, 
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| whom bs paſſed by ſea to Naupactus. The principal hope of taking TD 
the place having been founded on the extent of the fortifications, and 


the diſproportionate ſmallneſs of the garriſon, this ſeaſonable reinforce- 
ment gave it ſecurity ; for blockade would be nugatory againſt a town 4 


open to the ſea, of which the Athenians were maſters. - 


The diſappointment on this occaſion was lefſened to Eurylochus by 
greater views offering in another quarter. Miniſters had been with him 


from Ambracia to ſolicit his affiſtance for the conqueſt of the Amphi- 


lochian Argos. Succeſs, they urged, would be attended with the im- 


' mediate ſubmiſſion of all Amphilochia ; Acarnania might then be at- 


tacked with advantage; and the conſequence, reaſonably to be hoped 
for, would be the acquiſition of all that part of the continent to the 


Lacedæmonian confederacy. Eurylochus acceded to the propoſal, 


and, withdrawing his forces into Ztolia, waited there, while the Am- 


braciots ſhould | prepare for the execution of ma pet. of the under- 


| takin g. 


It was already winter when a 11 of ches Wc Ambracian 


heavy-armed foot entered Argeia (fo the territory of the Amphilochian 


Argos, was called) and ſeized Olpæ, a ſtrong fortreſs upon a hill 


claoſe upon the gulph, belonging to the Acarnanians, but little more 


a — 


than three miles from Argos. Intelligence was immediately commu- 
nicated through Acarnania, and the force of the country was aſſembled; 
part n to the aſſiſtance of Argos, part was ſtationed at Crenæ, 
in Amphilochia, to watch the approach of Eurylochus, which the 
motions on all ſides had given reaſon to expect. At the ſame time 
diſpatches were ſent to Ariſtoteles ſon of Timocrates, then command- 
ing the Athenian ſquadron 1 in the weſtern ſeas, requeſting ſuccour ; x. 
but, ſuch was the opinion which the Acarnanians held of De- 
moſthenes, notwithſtanding his defeat in Ftolia, notwithſtand- 
ing the offence they had taken at him, and while he was yet 
afraid to meet the judgement of the deſpotic multitude i in his own 
country, in this critical moment they ſent an invitation to him 


to take the office of commander in chief of the forces of 
all 


. 
Fd 
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all the Acarnanian republics. This remarkable fact, highly hotior- 

able to Demoſthenes, proves more than that he was perſonally 

reſpected among the Acarnanians. Acarnania was a country nearl7 

equal in extent to Attica, and perhaps proportionally populous in free 

ſubjects, tho not in flaves ; but being divided among a number of 

village republics, no man could have either the education of Athe- 

nians of rank, or that acquaintance with public buſineſs upon a great 

ſcale, which the Athenians in office acquired. Hence, in a great mea- 

ſure, the admitted ſuperiority of the Athenians and Lacedæmonians to 

the other Greeks; and hence the Acarnanians felt the want of a man 

better educated, and better initiated in public buſineſs than any among” 

themſelves, to take, in the preſent moment of dan ger, the tens di- 

en of their affairs. 5 

| Eurylochus, upon receiving n oo the movement of f the 11 2 
Ae eroſſed the Acheloũs, and haſtened through Acarnania. 

Avoiding the towns, he paſſed unnoticed through the country, now 

deſerted, the men being with the army the women in the forti- 

fied places, till he reached Agrais, a detached diſtrict occupied by _—_ I. vii 

an Ætolian tribe. Thence proceeding; over an uncultivated moun- a 

tainous tract, and evading thus the body of Acarnanians appointed 

to watch his entrance into Amphilochia, he deſcended by night into 

Argeia, paſſed unperceived between the town of Argos and the 


Acarnanian camp, and joined the Ambraciots in Olpæ. Strong with 
this junction, he moved next nenen and choſe a Aden not far 


diſtant, where he incamped. | 
Alriſtoteles meanwhile, with his eden of West ls 1 8 in | Thucyd: 
the Ambracian gulph; and with him Demoſthenes, bringing a ſmall re- | i c. 107. 
inforcement, two hundred heavy-armed Meſlenians, and fixty Wen 5 
bowmen. The whole force of Acarnania Was. already collected at 
Argos, with only a ſmall body? of Amphilochians; the greater part, 
friendly to the Athenian intereſt, being withheld by the Ambraciots. : 
Invited by the Acar nanians only, Demoſthenes was now elected com- 


mander i in chief of all che allied Tees » ; and the nen was. taken 


"a | 


Thucyd, 
J. iii. e. 107, 
108. 
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by common confent to give the enemy battle. The army in nth 
quence moved toward Olpæ, and Demoſthenes choſe for his camp a 
fituation divided only by a deep valley from the camp of Eurylochus. 

Thus ſituated both armies reſted five days, and on the fixth-botiy 
prepared for battle Demoſthenes had obſerved that the enemy 


outnumbered him, and, to prevent being ſurrounded, he placed four - | 


hundred heavy and: as many. bght-armed: Acarnanians in a hollow 
way covered with, buſhee, whence they would have opportuni- 


ty to attack in the rear that extreme of the enemy's line which: 


would overſtretch his flank. The Mefſenians were placed in the right, 
with a few Athenians, apparently from the fleet, with whom he took 


poſt himſelf; The Amphilochians, who were not regular heavy- 
armed, but ufed javelins, were mixed with the Acarnanians in the 


reſt of the line: the: Argians are not mentioned, few of them probably 


being to be ſpared from the garriſon of their town. On the other 


ſide Eurylochus, with a choſen body, took the left of his line, againſt 


Demoſthenes. and the Meſſenians: the Mantineians were poſted next 


to him: the other Peloponneſians were mixed with the Ambraciots ; 
who, being a Corinthian colony, preſerved the Peloponneſian arms. 


and diſcipline, and were eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers of that part of the 


continent. The armies meeting, the Peloponnefian left, outſtretch- 


ing the right of the enemy, was wheeling-to attack their flank, when 


they were themſelves attacked in the rear by the Acarnanians from 


the ambuſh. Eurylochus was killed; the Peloponneſians about him, 


| panic-ſtruck, took inſtantly to flight; and this immediate defeat of 


what was reputed the firmeſt part of the army, ſpred diſmay as far as 
the knowlege of it was communicated. Demoſthenes profited from the 


| opportunity, the Meſſenians in particular ſecondin g him with a valor 


worthy of the fame of their ancient heroes; and quickly the left and 


center of the enemy were completely routed, the Mantineians only 5 
retreating into Olpæ in ſome order. But in the mean time the Am- 


braciots and others, who held the right of the Peloponneſian army, 


had defeated the Acarnanians oppoſed to them, and purſued as far as 


Argos. Here however the flying troops found refuge, while the con- 
é buerors 


/ 
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| querors, returning toward the field of battle, were attacked by ſuperior 


numbers, and not without conſiderable loſs joined their defeated com- 
rades in Olpz. The flaughrer of the Peloponneſian army altogether was 
very great, and, of the three Spartan generals, Menedzus only ſurvived, 
By the unforeſeen train of circumſtances which led to this battle, 
and much by the activity and able conduct of Demoſthenes, both in 
previous meaſures and in the action itſelf, the face of things was now 


completely changed in the weſtern countries; the Athenian affairs 


were at once reſtored, as if the diſaſter in Ætolia had never happened; 
and inſtead of gaining Naupactus, lately conſidered as the laſt refuge of 
the Athenian intereſt in thoſe parts, the Peloponneſian cauſe was in a far 
worſe ſituation than before any force from Peloponneſus was ſent into 


| the country. Menedæus, with whom the command of the defeated Thueyd. 


army remained, was at a great loſs for meaſures. He had force 


indeed ſufficient to defend the fortreſs he held, but means were 
wanting to ſubfiſt there, He had no ores, and by land a victorious 
army, by ſea the Athenian fleet, excluded ſupplies. On the day after 
tte battle therefore, when he applied for leave to bury the dead, he 


ſent propoſals for ſurrendering Olpæ, upon condition of having ſafe 


paſlage for his troops to their ſeveral homes. Leave to bury Ss dead 


1. Ut, Cs 109. 


was readily granted; the reſt was openly refuſed 3 but aſſurance was 


ſecretly given that the Peloponneſians might depart in ſafety, if they 


would go quietly and quickly. In this Demoſthenes and the Acar- 
nanian chiefs had two objects; to have the Ambraciots, and the merce · 
nary troops in their ſervice, at merey; and to weaken the Peloponneſian 

intereſt in thoſe parts, by rendering the Peloponneſian name, and 
particularly the Lacedæmonian, odious for ſelf-intereſtedneſs and 
treachery. Menedæus did not ſeruple to accept the conditions; the 


| dead were haſtily buried; and then the Peloponneſians, of whom the 


Mantineians were the largeſt ſurviving portion, went out in ſmall - 
patties, under pretence of gathering herbs and firewood, The Am- 


braciots and others, as ſoon as it was obſerved that all the Peloponne- 
ſians bad quitted the place, and were already at a diſtauce, ! in great 
1 : N 3 alarm 


Thueyd. 
I. ui; e. 110, 
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3 followed, in hope to overtake chem. The Acarnanians. from 


their camp perceiving this, without waiting for orders, immediately 
purſued equally Peloponneſſans and Ambraciots; and when. their 


commanders. interfered, ſome went ſo far as to throw. darts at them, k 
ſuppoſing the public intereſt betrayed... The matter being howeyer at 
length: explained, the Peloponneſians,. where they could. be with cer- 
tainty diſtinguiſhed, were permitted te paſs ynmoleſted. But much 
doubt aroſe, and much contention, which were Peloponneſians ; ; for 
the Ambraciots retained fo nearly the armour, habit, antl ſpeech of | 
their mother-country, that- the diſerimination was difficult. About 
two hundred were killed; the reſt reached Ae whoſe uf 
Salynthius, gave them a kind reception. 

The adminiſtration of Ambracia, on receiving intelli venice 5 their : 
troops were poſſeſſed of Olpæ, had haſtened to ſupport them with 
their whole remaining ſtrength. Ignorant of what had ſince paſſed, 
they had already entered. Amphilochia, when information of their 


march was brought to. Demoſthenes. Immediately that general ſent a: 


© 112. 


ſtrong detachment of Acarnanian troops to predccupy the defiles of the 


highlands, which the enemy muſt croſs toenter the plain of Argeia. A few 


miles from Olpz were two lofty hills, called Idomens, at the higheſt of 


which the detachment arrived by night, and occupied it, unperceived 
by the Ambraciots, who. were incamped on the other hill. Demoſt-- 


henes, after having made the remainder of his army take refreſhment, 
| marched in the evening in two diviſions ; one of which he led himſelf: 


by the plain, the other he ſent over = Amphilochian mountains; 
About daybreak both arrived at the camp. of the Ambraciots, Who. 
were ſtill at their reſt. Demoſthenes had formed his. advanced. guard. 
of Meſſenians, who, ſpeaking the Doric dialect, deceived the Am- 
braciot out- guards, while it was yet too dark to ſee diſtinctly, ſo as to- 

paſs for their own people from Olpæ. The ſurprize was in conſequence 
complete, and the rout immediate. Great laughter was made on the ſpot ;: 
the fugitives ſought the highlands; but the roads were preoccupied by 


the Acarnanians of the advanced detachment; and the light-armed 


"On : 
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| AtnphilBichiias,' among their own mountains, were terrible in urban of 
the Ambraciots, ignorant of the country, and incumbered with their 
panoply. Some who had made toward the gulph, ſeeing the Athenian 
triremes cloſe in with the ſhore, ſwam to them; thinking it prefer- 
able, fays Thucydides, in the urgency of the moment,  to-Teceive 
their death from Grecian foes, rather than from the barbarous, 'and 
moſt inveterately hoſtile Amphilochians. | The hiſtorian, as if bluſh- 
ing to declare in expreſs terms their cataſtrophs, adds no more than 
that a very ſmall . TA of the oh uy leaped: to 
7 Ambracia. + ' ; 
Next day a kk rife Goh hob 8 8 had Pe Thucyd:! 
with the Peloponneſians from Olpæ into Agrais, for leave to bury e 
thoſe who had been killed on that occaſion. Ignorant of what had 
fince paſſed, and aſtoniſhed at the number of his ſlaughtered fellow- | 
citizens whom he ſaw lying ſcattered over.the country, he was ſo 
overwhelmed with, grief on. being informed of the extent of the cala · 
mity, that he returned without executing his commiſſion. During the 
whole war, ſays Thucydides, no Grecian city ſuffered equally within 
ſo ſhorta time; and could Demoſthenes have perſuaded the Acarnanians As 
and Amphilochi ians to march immediately to Ambracia, it muſt have 
yielded to the firſt aſfault. But a juſt jealouſy in their chiefs prevented. 
While there were cities, in. thoſe parts, connected with the Pelo- 
ponneſians, the Acarnanians would be neceſſary allies to the Athenians, 
and would be treated with deference; but when nothing remained ad- 
verſe to the Athenian intereſt, they would not long avoid the fate of 
fo many other ſtates, once allies, but now ſubject to the deſpotic rule 
of the Athenian people. Winter was approaching, the ſeaſon of reſt c. 114. 
from warfare; ſo; after dividing g the ſpoil, of which a third was al- 
lotted to Athens, they diſperſed to their ſeveral homes. Demoſthenes,. 
no longer fearing to meet his fellowcitizens,. carried with him three 
hundred panoplies, ſelected from the ſpoil of the enemy in purſuance 
of a vote of the army, as an honorable teſtimony to the merit of their 
general, which he dedicated in the temples of Athens. 


After 
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Alter the departure of - Demoſthenes and the Athenian fleet, the 
conduct of the Acarnanians was directed by a wiſe and liberal policy, 
of which we cannot but wiſh that Grecian hiſtory afforded more ex- 
amples. They permitted the refugees in Agrais to paſs, under aſ- 
ſurance of ſafety, to kniddæ, and thence to their ſeveral homes; 
and ſoon after they concluded a treaty of alliance offenſive and de- 
fenſive for a hundred years with the Ambraciots, including in it the 
Amphilochians; with a condition, judiciouſly added, that neither the 

Ambraeiots fhould be bound to aft offenſively with the Acarnanians 
againſt the Peloponneſians, nor che Acarnanians with the Ambraciots 
| ageainſt the Athenians: and the only conceſſions required were, that 
TCahatever towns or lands the Ambraciots had taken from the Amphi- 
| Jochians ſhould be reſtored, and that the Ambraciots ſhould not aſſiſt 

Anactorium in the war in which it was ingaged with Acarnania. This 

wiſe moderation of the Aearnanians was not without its reward. It 

| eſtabliſhed for a long time, in their part of the continent, not perfect 

peace, but more quiet than was uſual among the Grecian republics 3 

and it tended to fix upon them that character of benevolence and up- 

rightneſs by which we find they were long honorably diſtinguiſhed, 

„„ as and for which they were 5 88 throughout the Greek n nation. 
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SECTION X. 


Seventh campaign's fourth invaſion of Attica. Conueſt i in Sicily pro- | | 
Jetted by the Athenian adminiſtration. Pylus occupied by Demoſthenes - . 


a of Sphatteria : negotiation of the Lacedæmoniant at Athens. 


| Chon appointed general of the Athenian forces: Sphadteria taken : ap- 
Ents for peace arts Lacedamon to nero 


THE Athenlitns were now ſo familiarized to the invaſion and 
waſte of Attica, and ta the inconvenience of confinement within their 
fortifi cations, which experience would teach to alleviate, that the elo- 
quence and authority of Pericles had ceaſed to be neceflary for per- 
ſuading to bear them. The want of his wiſdom and the want of his: 
authority were however felt in the general conduct of affairs ; an au- 
thority capable of controuling every part of the adminiſtration, and 
of preſerving concert, and conſiſtency throughout. While Attica was, 
in the ſeventh year of the war, a fourth time the prey of the Pelo- B. C. 425. 
ponneſian forces, nom commanded by Agis king of Lacedzmon, the Ole 8 2. 
Athenians, contrary to the admonition of Pericles, were looking after Thucyd. 
foreign conqueſt, Inſtead of merely inabling their Sicilian allies to N 
fupport themſelves, and preventing navak affiſtance to Pelbponneſus 
from their Sicilian enemies, the experience of their navat power led 55 
them to covet acquiſition in that rich iſſand, and to imagine that they . 

might reduce the whole under ſubjection. In the winter a fleet of . 

forty triremes had been preparing for that ſervice. Pythodorus was h 2 
haſtened off, with thoſe firſt ready, to ſuperſede Laches in the com- 
mand in Sicily; and in ſpring the larger number followed, under the 
orders of Eurymedon ſon of Thucles and Sophoeles ſon of Soſtratidas, 1. iv. e. 2. 

Intelligence having been received that the city of Corcyra was reduced 
to extreme famine by the expelled Corcyræans, now maſters of all 
the reſt of the iſland, Eurymedon and Sophocles had orders to relievre 


it, 
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it, in their way to Sicily. But Demofiticncs was bacottis a Sols | 
of the Athenian people, and tho in no office, they were ready to gra- 
tify his with to be employed, Pythodorus, Eurymedon, and Sophocles, 
were apparently of the ten generals of the eſtabliſhment. By a par- 
ticular decree of the people, Demoſthenes, without any public cha- 
racter „ Was authorized to imbark 1 in the fleet with Eurymedon and 
Sophocles, and, during the A a ih of eee to 
employ its force as he ſhould think proper Na ws Ws 
No opportunity for any ſervice within the N Deraattticnce had 
occurred, when, off the Laconian coaſt, under which deſcription Thu- 
cydides commonly includes the Mefſenian, intelligence was met that 
A Peloponneſian. fleet of ſixty triremes had failed from Cyllene, aud was 
already at Corcyra.. Eurymedon and Sophocles, probably never well 
pleaſed with the unuſual interference in their command, thought them-: 
ſelves now juſtified in refuſing to delay their voyage for any operations! 
on the coaſt of Peloponneſus. Demoſthenes on the contrary, claiming. 
the authority committed to him by the Athenian people, inſiſted 


| that they ſhould ſtop at Pylus on the Meſſenian coaſt; and when 
wy that ſervice for which he was commiſſioned, and which the intereſt 
| {GO of the commonwealth required, was performed there, it would be time 


2 Li iv. 
C. 3. & al. 


Moree” par 
Bellin, 


_ cydides ſufficiently marks that there was a gra- kind, 105 


So enough. 10 proceed for Corcyra. | The admirals perſiſted in refuſal; 
but it happened that a ſtorm compelled them to ſeek OR walk in ihe! 


ver port which Demoſthenes deſired to make. 
The port of Pylus, one of the beſt of Greece, was at as the 6 


ſerted; the ruins only of an old caſtle remained, and the bordering 


Strab. 1. vii. 5 
Deſer. de la 


country, to a conſiderable extent, was uninhabited ; for the Lacedæe- 


monians, in conquering: Meſſenia, had acquired what, according to 


their inſtitutions, they could little uſe. Here it was the purpoſe of 


Demeſihanes to A ſome e e poſt; and ww in it'a = | 


a "SI Py * x4 "w* 49 E r 4 f 6 $417 I} ! 
27 Bu Mar. 


We are not Seu informed of che dation, tho the e e have bad 
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riſon of Meſſenians from Naupactus; ; whoſe zeal in vindicating a 


poſſeſſion, which they eſteemed of right their own, would ſecond his 


views, and whoſe Doric ſpeech would give them great advantage for 
incurſion upon the Lacedzmonian lands. Unable however to perſuade 


the generals at all to cooperate with him, he had recourſe to a very 


2$1 


dangerous expedient, for which democracy gave licence ; he applied = 


firſt to the ſoldiers and then to the officers; but Mill in vain. | The 


whole of this buſineſs, from the very appointment of Demoſthenes, £ 


marks great imperfection in the ſyſtem of military command, which, 


under a democratical government, was ſcarcely to be remedied; and in- 


deed due ſubordination appears to have been in this age nowhere eſta- 


bliſhed by law among the Greeks, excepting only the Lacedæmonians. 


At the fame time it ſhows to great advantage the military ſpirit of the 


Greek nation, when, with ſubordination ſo deficiently inforced, and 
in ſome caſes ſo ill underſtood, we find ſo generally a regularity of 
conduct that would do credit to troops under the ſevereſt diſcipline. 


It-happened, however, that foul weather continuing prevented the 
departure of the fleet from Pylus ; ; and at length the ſoldiers, 
tired of inaction, took the inclination for amuſement to conſtruct the 
propoſed fort. No preparation had been made for the work, no tools 
were brought. for i it. . Looſe ſtones, found about the ſpot, were car- 
ried by hand, and laid in the moſt advantageous manner that their 


accidental form and fize permitted; and the interſtioes were filled 


with mud, which, for want of better means, the ſoldiers bore on 
their backs; bending, and locking their hands behind them. The 


fancy, thus taken, grew into zeal; all diligence was uſed to render 
the place defenſible before it ſhould be attacked, and the greater pit 


of the circuit was ſtrong by nature. In fix days the reſt was fortified 
ſo far that, with the complements of five triremes,, whom with their 
veſſels the generals now conſented to leave at Pylus, Demoſthenes 


reſolved to remain. with the command, while the fleet proceeded on its, | 


deſtination. _ CCC... ( 
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Thucyd, = When the firſt intelligence of theſe tranſaQions arrived at Lacedes- 
mon, the people were celebrating one of thoſe religious feſtivals which 
ſo much ingaged the Greeks. The news gave little alarm, but rather 

TY | excited xidicule; for, confident 1 in the ſuperiority. of their land- foree, 
yearly experienced in the unoppoſed invaſion of Attica, the Lacedæ- 
monians oould not immediately believe that the Athenians, through 
any management, could become formidable by land in Peloponneſus:; 
and a fort raiſed in fix days, they thought, could not coſt the ſtrength 
of Lacedzmon much time to deſtroy. The ſame intelligence, how- 
ever, carried to the army in Attica, made a different impreſſion: the 

„% invaſion there, moreover, having been made earlier than ever before, 

Toa the corn of the country, commonly a conſiderable reſource for fub- 
ſiſtence, was yet green; proviſions began to fail, and the weather, un- 

After middle Uſually ſtormy for the ſeaſon, preſſed them. After a ſtay therefore of 

8 only fifteen days i in Attica, Agis MAY back with is ee into Pe- 
. loponneſus. hk 
It was not long before the bufineſs of Pykas Be to be more l | 
confidered alſo at Lacedzmon. A fortrefs on their coaſt, occupied by an 
enemy commanding the ſea, and garriſoned by men connected by blood 
with their flaves, of whom they were not without cauſe eternallyappre- 
henſive, might indeed give very reaſonable alarm; and the meaſures.im- 
mediately taken in conſequence, would alone go far to juſtify what had 
been deemed at firſt, both by friends and foes, the improvident and ex- 
travagant project of Demoſthenes. Beſide promoting the evacuation. 
of Attica, Corcyra was inſtantly relieved, the Peloponneſian. fleet 
| being in all haſte recalled from thence ; and, to avoid obſervation. 
and conſequent attack from the Athenian fleet, it was again hauled. 

d eroſs the Leucadian iſthmus. Requiſitions for auxiliary troops were 

8 at the fame time diſpatched to all the allies within Peloponneſus ; and: 

the Spartans of the city marched for Pylus, while the Lacedæmonians 
of the provincial towns, juſt returned from one expedition, Fares: 
Jome: time for A to Proceed on another. | 
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The fituation of Demoſthenes however was highly critical. Al- 

ready part of the forces were arrived, to form the ſiege of his little gar- 

tiſon, when he deſeried the Peloponneſian fleet approaching. He juſt 

ſaved opportunity for ſending two of his triremes with diſpatches to 


Eurymedon at Zacynthus, and preſently he was blockaded by land 
aces: 5 
It became immediately the object of the Lacedzrnonians to puſh 
their affaults, ſo as to complete their buſineſs before the Athenian flect 
could arrive ; and this they hoped would not be difficult, againſt a 
fort ſo haſtily conſtructed, and a garriſon ſo ſmall. At any rate, how- 
ever, they wiſhed to avoid a naval action, and yet to keep the com- 
mand of the harbour ; and then the fort, ſcantily provided, and cut - 
off from ſupplies, could not hold long. The harbour of Pylus, now Thucyd.ibid: 
Navarino, i is a ſpacious baſon to which are two entrances, one at each 17 — . 
end of an iſland, then called Sphacteria, near two miles long, unculti- Map par 
vated and woody. The northern entrance, near which ſtood the Athe- 
nian fort, barely admitted two triremes abreaſt ; the ſouthern not more 
than eight or nine. This iſland the Lacedzmonians occupied with a 
body of troops : other troops they diſpoſed along the ſhore ; and both 
erſtrances of the harbour they propoſed to defend with triremes, moored 
with their prows toward the ſea. Beyond the harbour 8 mouth the 
coaſt was rocky and without landing- place. 
Meanwhile Demoſthenes, to make the mot of the ſmall force under c. 9. 
his command, hauled aſhore the three triremes which remained to 
him, and formed of them a kind of outwork againſt the ſea, under his 
fort. Two ſmall Meſſenian privateers had accidentally put into Pylus; 3 
and with ſome ſhields, moſtly of wicker, and other ſorry armour ” 
which he found aboard theſe, he armed the filors from his triremes. 
80 Forty heavy- armed Meſſenians, who had formed part of the com- 
Pe of the privateers, were a more valuable addition to his gar 
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rifon. In the haſty cauirudion of his for t, he had been moſt careful 
to ſtrengthen it toward the land, as the fide on which the Lace- 
dæmonians were generally moſt to be apprehended. Toward the ſea 
it was far weaker, but then on that fide it could be approached only 
from the ſea. : To reſiſt an army and a fleet moving in concert to at- 
tack him, h ſelected from his whole force ſixty heavy-armed and a 
few bowmen, whom he poſted upon the beach to oppoſe debarkation, 
and of whom he took himſelf the immediate command. The re- 
mainder he appointed to the defence of the walls. 
Where ſoldiers are members of that aſſembly 1 in which ſovereign 
power legally reſides, and where perſuaſion may with impunity de 
attempted to induce them to diſobey their officers, incouraging 
ſpeeches previous to action may be often neceſſary; and to ſuch A 
little band as that with which Demoſthenes had ingaged 1 in a very 
A | arduous undertaking, they would be eafily addrefſed : * My fellow- 
ſſioldiers, and companions in the chance of war,” ſaid that able officer, 
© Jet no man now think to ſhow his wiſdom, by computing the exact 
« magnitude of the danger which threatens us, but rather let every 
one chearfully reſolve to exert himſelf to the utmoſt againſt che 
1 enemy, as the one thing neceſſary to the ſafety of us all. N ever- 
© theleſs, 1 think, notwithſtanding the diſproportion of numbers, the 
« circumſtances are in our favor, if we make the moſt of advantages 
in our poſſeſſion. We Athenians, practiſed in naval war, well know 
« that debarkation in the face of an enemy is no eaſy buſineſs, if op- 
© poſed with firmneſs. Let the Peloponneſians then, who have not the 
* ſameexperience, now try it ; for, adding the difficulties of this rocky 
* ſhore, which will fight for us, I have no doubt of ſucceſs, if weare 
© only true to ourſelves.” This ſimple oratory, adapted to excite, not 
_ the boiling ſpirit of enterprize, which in the circumſtances might 
have been even injurious, but che deliberate valor which defence re- 
quires, had the deſired effect, and the Athenians waited in due pre- 
ran to receive the attack. 5 
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The Peloponneſian fleet conſiſted of forty-three triremes, moſtly of Thucyd. 


the allies, but commanded ih chief by Thraſymelidas, a Spartan“. wa 

While the fort was threatened on all ſides, by ſea and land, the prin- 
cipal attack was made from the fleet, preciſely where Demoſthenes 
expected. But a few triremes only could approach at a time, and 
thoſe not without riſk from the rocks and the ſurf. The attack was 
therefore carried on by reliefs, and no exhortation was omitted to pro- 
| mote exertion. Some of the captains and maſters.** nevertheleſs he- 
| ſitating at the view of the dangers of the ſhore, the Spartan Bra- 
ſidas, who commanded a trireme, became preſently diſtinguiſhed: by 
the Athenians, loud in expoſtulation: Ill it became them,” he ſaid; 
© toſpare their timbers, when the enemy poſſeſſed a poſt in the country: 

the Lacedæmonians deſerved better things of their allies. Striking, 
4 ſplitting, landing anyhow, they TY make themſelves maſters of 
« the place, and of the men who held it.” Braſidas was not of a diſ- 


poſition thus. to exhort others without PTR, the example himſelf; 


| Having compelled his maſter. to lay his galley cloſe to the ſhore, he 
was. ſtepping upon the gangboard ?, to lead the landing, when a 


I. iv. e. 11. 


number of the enemy's miſſile weapons at once ſtruck him; inſo- 


much that he fainted, and fell backward, fortunately into the ſhip, 


while his ſhield, which among the antients it was highly diſgraceful . 


and even criminal to. loſe, dropped into the ſea. Notwithſtanding this 


ill ſucceſs of Braſidas, the attempt to force a landing was repeated 
through the whole of that day, and part of the next, but was reſiſted 


Ce. 13. 


ſo: efficaciouſly that at length the fleet drew off. Demoſthenes-then, . 12. 


for the incouragement of his people, and not without juſt claim of 
victory, erected his trophy, of which the ſhield of Braſidas, taken 
up by the Athenians, be.ame the honorable ornament. No ſtain, 
however, could inſue to the reputation of the owner; but, on the 
Pans the ſtory being related through Greece, it: was everywhere 
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ed as a ſingular reſult of the incident, chat from Aan dif- 
- graced others, glory accrued to. Braſidas. en 
The Lacedzmonian commanders, hopeleſs now of bass by 
aſſault, prepared immediately to proceed to a regular ſiege, and with 
that view fent ſome ſhips for timber to make battering engines, 
Before theſe could return, Eurymedon arrived with the Athenian 
fleet; which, with the junction of four Chian ſhips, and a rein- 
forcement taken from the ſtation of Naupactus, confiſted of forty 
triremes. Approaching near enough to obſerve that the harbour of 
Pylus was occupied by the enemy's fleet, and the iſland before it and 
the ſhore on each fide by their army, Eurymedon withdrew, and in- 
camped for the night on the ſmall ifland of Prots, at no great diſtance. 
On the morrow he prepared for, action, determined to attack the 
enemy in the harbour, if they would not meet him in the open ſea. 
The Peloponneſian fleet ſeems to have been ill commanded : the 
propel blockade of the mouths of the harbour had been omitted, 
and the. reſolution taken to ingage within the harbour itſelf, 
where the confined ſpace, and the army ſurrounding, it was 


thought, would give advantage; but when the Athenian fleet was 


Liv. e. 14 


entering unoppoſed by both the mouths, the greater part of the 
Peloponneſian crews were but quitting their camp to go aboard. Thoſe 
of their ſhips therefore, which were already under way, took in- 
ſtantly to flight, and made for the ſhore: the crews eſcaped out of all 
except one, but five triremes were taken. The whole fleet was then 
attacked on the beach, and the Athenians began to haul away the 
galleys from which the crews had fled. The Lacedæmonian land- 
forces, mortified by the diſaſter of their fleet, but far more alarmed 
for their troops in the iſland, preſſed down to the ſhore. A 
fierce ingagement inſued, between the Athenians from their galleys, 
and the Lacedzmonians daſhing into the water to defend theirs. After 
much bloodſhed. on both ſides, the Lacedæmonians ſecured all their 
- ſhips except the five firſt taken. With theſe the Athenians drew off, 

1 N alſo of the ad s dead, which my reſtored on the uſual 
5 | application | 
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application from the defeated. Eurymedon erected his es; 

and then directed his care to keep a ſtrict watch upon Sphacteria, 
looking upon the Lacedæmonians there as already his priſoners. They 1 
were four hundred and twenty, drafted by lot from the ſeveral Iochi 

of the army, with attending Helots, whoſe number the hiſtorian does 
not mention. Theſe indeed! were little thought of, but among the 
She were "ny CORRS with moſt of the principal families. of 


The tran ations which i followed; furniſh very barbie proof of 


tlie importanee of a very few citizens to the moſt powerful of the 
little republics of Greece. Thoſe republics were all ſo conſtituted 
that they could bear neither diminution, nor any conſiderable increaſe 
of their citizens without ineonvenienee. It was not the loſs of inha- 
ditants to the country that would be felt, tho of a ſmall. republic, 


when four hundred men were killed or taken; but it was the loſs of 
_ thoſe intimately connected with the ruling: powers, by ties. of blood, 


by religious prejudices, by political prejudices, and moſt of all if by 
party prejudices. Thoſe who formed the ſtrength of every Grecian 
ſtate for every other purpoſe, the ſlaves, could not be truſted with: 
arms, But the military eſtabliſhment was compoſed of all the free- 
men capable of bearing arms. Of courſe! a loſs in a campaign could 
be recruited only by time, which would bring boys to manhood, and 
by freſh births; unleſs the invidious and hazardous reſource was ad- 


mitted, of aſſociating foreigners, or of raiſing ſlaves to be citizens. Of 


the ſmall proportion then of the inhabitants who filled the military 
function four hundred loſt would affect a great number of families; 
and hence private paſſion had ſuch influence on public meaſures. 


Intelligence of the tranſactions at Pylus filled Sparta with conſterna- 


tion. The men in Sphacteria had not, like the Romans; whom, we are 


told, their country refuſed to ranſom, diſgraced theinſelves by flight 


or by the ſurrender of their arms; but placed in their preſent ſituation. 
in the accidental turn of duty, with their honor clear, they were: 
| likely to become a facrifice to the miſmanagement,, or deficient exer- 


tion: 
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tion of thoſe who, by more effectually oppoſing the Aibeniag fleet, 
ought to have preſerved them from ſuch calamitous /circumſtances. 
The principal N therefore of Lacedæmon, the leaders of the 
adminiſtration **, came to the camp at Pylus to aſſure themſelves of 


the exact ſtate of things; and when they were ſatisfied that to reſcue 
thoſe in the iſland was impoſſible, it was immediately determined to 


enter into negotiation. with the enemy, with a view to a treaty of 
peace. A truce was accordingly agreed upon, of which theſe were 

the conditions: That, as a preliminary meaſure, all the Peloponne- 
ſian ſhips of war which had been in the late action, and all others 


© then in any port of the Lacedæmonian territory, ſhould be delivered 


* as pledges to the Athenian admiral at Pylus: That Lacedæmonian 
* ambaſſadors ſhould be conveyed to Athens in an Athenian trireme, 
to treat concerning a peace; and brought back again by the ſame 


con veyance ; That the truce ſhould hold during their abſence, and 


that on their return the ſhips delivered ſnould be reſtored: That in > 
the mean time the Lacedzmonians ſhould be permitted to ſupply 

* their people in the iſland with proviſions in ſpecified quantities, under 
the inſpection of Athenian officers; That the Athenians ſhould till 
© keep their naval guard over the. iſland, but not land upon it; and 
that the Lacedæmonians ſhould ſend no veſſel thither but in confor- 
mity to the terms of the truce: That a breach of any one en 


of the treaty ſhould be eſteemed an annihilation of the truce.“ 


The Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors arriving at Athens, had a /bu- 
ſineſs to manage, in itſelf difficult, and rendered more ſo by the 
forms of democratical adminiſtration, and the natural jealouſy of 
a ſovereign multitude. The diſtreſs | Which occaſioned the ne- 
gotiation was peculiar to their own ſtate, but in any treaty their 
allies - muſt be included; the diſcuffion of whole intereſts, before 
the aſſembled Athenian people, could ſcarcely be conducted ſo as to 
avoid offence. Before the aſſembled Athenian people, however, it was 
neceſſary that che ambaſſadors ſhould make foi declaration of the 
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purpoſe of their miſſion. In their ſpeech, therefore, they ſimply pro- 


poſed a treaty of peace, together with an alliance offenſive and de- 


fenſive between Lacedzmon and Athens, each party keeping what it 


poſſeſſed; and in return for the reſtoration of their fellowcoun- 


trymen, in a manner priſoners in Sphacteria, they offered ſimply 


the glory which would redound to Athens, from a peace ſolicited by 


thoſe who were heretofore in a fituation rather to grant conditions, 


together with gratitude for a generous deed, whence might ariſe that 


mutual 'goodwill | between the two "republics, which _—_ could make 
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| would be welcome at Athens, that the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration 
had determined thus to ſue for peace. They knew that a large por- 
tion of the Athenian people had always been averſe to the war; and 
that a majority of them, ſince they had experienced its evils, had 


Thucyd. - 

I. iv. e. 21. 
Ariſtopb. Pax 
et Acharn. 


more than once manifeſted great anxiety for a concluſion of it. But 


at this time the favor which Cleon had acquired with the lower 


people, proved an obſtacle of which they could not be intirely aware. 


That turbulent orator reminded the aflembly, that the Megarian ports 


of Niſza and Pegz had once belonged to the Athenian people; that 
the Athenian people had commanded the city of Trœzen; that all 
Achaia had been of their confederacy ; and that. theſe poſſeſſions 


had been wreſted from them, not in war, but by a treaty ; to the 


hard terms of which a'talamity, ſimilar to that which now prefled 
the Lacedzmonians, had compelled them to conſent. This therefore 
| was the time for recovering thoſe poſſeflions. It ſhould be inſiſted 
that the Lacedzmonians i in Sphacteria ſhould be brought priſoners to 
Athens; to be releaſed as ſoon as Niſæa and Pegæ were ſurrendered to 
the Athenians, and the adininiſtrations of Achaia and Trœzen were re- 
ſtored to the footing upon which they ſtood before the thirty years 
truce. Accordingly 1 18 Were the terms which the ſovereign ably 
of Athens required, | 
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To debate before a whole people concerning propoſitions affecting 


to ſuch a degree the intereſts of the allies of Lacedæmon, the La- 
cedæmonian ambaſſadors judged utter! y imprudent. Inſtead there- 


fore of giving auy anſwer, they deſited that commiſſioners! might be 


appointed to diſcuſs the ſeveral points at more leiſure than the nature 
of a general aſſembly admitted. This propoſal ſuited the views of 
Cleon, only as it afforded opportunity to infuſe into the people a 


jealouſy of the ambaſſadors, and of thoſe who were diſpoſed to favor 
their purpoſe, and at the fame time an opinion of his. own political 
fagacity. He exclaimed againſt it, accordingly, in a ſtile. of inde- 


ecnt paſſion : , Well he knew. before, he ſaid, that the Lacedæ- 


-* monian ambaſſadors came with. i injurious views, and for clandeſtine 


« purpoſes ; ; but now their refuſal to declare. themſelves before the 

people, and their requiſition to treat with a ſinall number of commiſ- 
« foners, muſt make it manifeſt to all. If they had anything juſt and 
* honorable to propoſe, they need not heſitate to ſpeak it publicly.” 
The ambafladors, highly deſirous of an accommodation upon any mo- 
derate terms, yet ſeeing the Athenian people impracticable through 


dhe ſway which Cleon held among them, and conſidering the probable 
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ill conſequences of publicly propoſing conditions diſagreeable to their 


; allies, which might after all be 8 e took their 
| leave. | 


They arrived at Pylus about the 8 day after Thins departure 
from thence, and with their return the truce of courſe expired. The 


| Lacedixmonians then demanded the reſtoration of their ſhips according 


to the treaty : but the Athenians refuſed ; alledging ſome hoſtility 


eammitted againſt the garriſon of the fort, and ſome other matters of 


little importance, contrary to the ſtrict letter of the convention, but 
all together, in the opinion evidently of the impartial but cautious 


Thucy: dides, not warranting a procedure ſo contrary to the fpirit of 


it. Whether Demoſthenes or Eurymedon was the principal actor in 
this buſineſs we are not informed; but in favor of either it may be ob- 


ſeryed, that to exerciſe any * power was: extremely hazard- 
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ous, when reſponſibility was immediate to that Pe nk wayward 
ſovereign the Athenian people, under the influence of Cleon. If Cleon, | 
or any other turbulent orator, could perſuade the people that it was 
the duty of their generals not to give up, of their own authority, 


any advantage that the letter of the treaty warranted, their utter ruin, 
even capital condemnation, might have been the 1 hat of a 
CORY conduct. 

Both parties now prepared to proſecute hoſtilities with vigor. The 


Athenians dire&ed their attention particularly to the guard of Sphac- 


teria: two triremes were conſtantly circumnavigating it during day, 


and at night the whole fleet kept watch ; in moderate weather-all 
round the iſland; but freſher winds induced the neceſlity of leavin 8 


the fide toward the ſea unguarded. A reinforcement of twenty tri- 
remes from Attica made the number of the fleet ſeventy. 


© The Peloponneſians meanwhile puſhed the fiege of the fort ; but 


che object for which the Lacedæmonians were moſt anxious was to re- 
lieve their people in Sphacteria; and what they chiefly apprehended 


for them was famine. Large rewards were therefore offered, free- 
dom to Helots, and money to any freemen, who would introduce 
proviſions. | Many were thus allured to the attempt; and tho ſome 
were taken, ſome ſucceeded ; eſpecially in blowing nights, when the 
Athenian triremes could not hold their ſtation at the back of the 


5 
Thueyd. 
I. iv. c. 26. 


iſland. Some ſupply was alſo carried by divers, who ſwam under ; 


water acroſs the port, riſing occaſionally only for air, and dragging 
| after them ſkins filled with bruiſed linſeed, or with poppyſced mixed 
with honey. 


The blockade of the — kin thus Pee” the Athenians 
began to ſuffer thoſe very wants through which they had hoped to 
compel the Lacedzmonians to ſurrender. In their fort was one ſmall} 


ſpring, ample for the garr iſon, but very inadequate to the ſupply of the 
whole armament ; the greater part of which was reduced to the uſe 


| of brackiſh water, obtained by digei ng in the ſand under the fort. Ali 


the reſt of the coaſt was poſſeſſed by the ſuperior landforce of the 


Peloponneſians; and the trireces, far from capable of carrying 
5 * „„ ſupplies 
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ſupplies for any length of time, had not convenient. room even for 
their crews to ſleep or to eat aboard; inſomuch that Thucydides 
mentions it among their hardſhips upon this occaſion, that they 
went aſhore by reliefs for their meals, „living otherwiſe aboard l 
triremes at . WY 135 > 

The uneaſineſs. hence arte. in the fleet a; army. x was ere 6x74 wa 


communicated to Athens, and reaſonable apprehenſion aroſe that ap- 


proaching winter would- increaſe the difficulties ; that it would be- 


come impoſſible to ſupply the armament with proviſions by the na- 
vigation round the capes of Peloponneſus, which in ſummer they 


found could not be done in the requiſite extent; and that, even if 
ſupplies could be obtained, the fleet could not remain during the 


ſtormy ſeaſon on a coaſt where they poſſeſſed no port. It was then 
farther conſidered, that if the Lacedæmonians ſhould recover theit 


people from Sphacteria, not only an opportunity for making an ad- 
vantageous peace was loſt, but future opportunities were precluded ; 


the firſt propoſal muſt | hereafter come from themſelves; for the 

Lacedzmonians would ſcarcely riſk the diſgrace 'of a ſecond . ; 
Public indignation was riſing faſt againſt Cleon, as the evil counſel- 
lor of the commonwealth and author of the ills felt or apprehended. He 
found it neceſſary, for obviating popular clamor and diſguſt, to exert 


himſelf in the aſſembly; and in a very extraordinary train of circumſtan- 


ces that followed, his impudence and his fortune (if, in the want of an- 


| other, we may uſe that term) wonderfully favored him. He began with 


boldly inſiſting, * that the circumſtances of the fleet and army were not 
« ſo adverſe as they were reported.” This aſſertion called forward the 


officers who brought the intelligence : they deſired. * that, if they were 


©thou ght unworthy of belief, proper perſons might be ſent to examine 


into the ſtate of things. The aſſembly aſſented to this requeſt, and 


Cleon himſelf was named among thoſe to be commiſſioned: for the 
purpoſe. Preſſed by this propoſal, which he was aware would not 


| anſwer his end, and a anxious any bow t to throw the weight of the bu- 


+ 


ſineſs 7 
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 Gineſs upon others, he ſeems in the moment to have loſt his guard. 
© It were idle waſte. of time, he ſaid, to ſend commiſſioners to in- 
« quire, when they ſhould. rather ſend generals to execute. If thoſe 


who directed the military affairs of the commonwealth were men, 


* it would be eaſy, with the force which they could at all times com- 
© mand, to ſubdue the little band in Sphacteria: were he in that 
« ſtation, he would ingage to effect it. The unenterprizing Nicias, 
at this time commander in chief, being thus called upon, in his anxiety 
to obviate crimination, miſerably. betrayed the dignity of his high office: 
As far as depended upon him, he faid, * Cleon might take what 
« force he. Pleafed, and make the attempt. Cleon immediately ac- 
cepted the offer, thinking it not ſerioufly made; but Nicias perſiſting, 
Cleon Would have retracted, ſaying, * Nicias, not he, was general of 
* the republic.” Nicias however, obſerving that his propoſal had not 
dif pleaſed the people, declared ſolemnly before the aſſembly, that for 
the buſineſs. of Pylus he waved his right to command. The more 
then Cleon appeared ſtill anxious to withdraw, the more the people, 
as the hiſtorian, obſerves, in the uſual temper of mobs **, inſiſted that 
be ſhould make his words good; with clamor requiring that Nicias 
| ſhould refign the command, and Cleon | ſhould take it. Thus 


- compelled to ſubmit, while alarmed with the danger, Cleon was 


elated with the extravagant honor; and in the next aſſembly 
held on the buſineſs, he reſumed his arrogant manner : * He did not 
fear the Lacedæmonians, he faid ; *and for the expedition to Pylus, 
© he would deſire no Athenian forces : he would only take the Lem- 


nian and Imbrian. heavy-armed at that time in Attica, with the 


middle- armed of /Enus,.. and four hundred bowmen of the allies ;: 
and with that fmall addition to the armament then at Pylus, he 
+ would, within twenty days, either bring the Lacedæmonians in 


5 re e praiqvers to Ano or. put. them to the ſword LgaAn the 
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25 Thucydides does not ſpecify that it was in a ſecond aſſembly; but from the arndt, 


and. from ihe tenor of. his narrative, it ſhould ſeem that it muſk have been 0. 
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* ſpot.! Amid the many very ſerious conſiderations involved Win 
the buſineſs, this pompoùs boaſt excited a general laugh in the 
aflembly : yet even the graver men, ſays the hiſtorian, were upon 
the whole pleaſed with the event, upon conſidering that of two good 
things one muſt neceffarily reſult; either an important advantage muſt 
be gained over the Lacedzmionians; or, what they rather expected, 
they ſhould be finally delivered from the importunity of Cleon. 
It however ſoon appeared that tho, for a man like Cleon unverſed 
in military command, the undertaking was raſh and the bragging 
promiſe abundantly ridiculous, yet the buſineſs was not fo deſperate 
as it was in the moment generally imagined; and in fa& the folly of 
the Athenian people, in cominitting ſuch a truſt to ſuch a man, far 


exceeded that of the man himſelf, whoſe impudence ſeldom tarried 


him beyond the controul of his cunning. He had received intelli- 


. gence that Demoſthenes was preparin g to attempt, with the forces al- 


ready upon the ſpot or in the neighbourhood, what himſelf had under- 
taken to execute, not without ſuch additional ſtrength as Athens 


could furniſh. Hence his apparent moderation in his demand for 


troops; Which he Judiciouſly accommodated o the gratification of the 
Athenian people, by avoiding to require any Vthenians. He further 


ſhowed his judgment, ben the decree was to be paſſed which was 


finally to direct the expedition, by defiring that Demoſthenes might 
be joined with him in the command, which was readily granted. 

The natural ſtrength of Sphracterin, uneven, rocky, woody, together 
with ignorance of the enemy's force there, had long deterred Demoſt-. 
henes from attempting any attack ; and the more, becauſe his misfortune 
in Ætolia had ariſen from incautiouſly ingaging himſelf in a rough and 
wooded country, againſt unknown numbers. But it had happened that 
a fire, made by the Lacedæmonians for drefling their proviſions, had- 


accidentally caught the woods, and, the wind favoring, had burnt 


almoſt the whole. Their beſt defence being thus deſtroyed, De- 
moſthenes, now inabled to ſee his enemy and his ground, no longer 


beſitated concerning meaſurc He had ſent for ſuch reinforcements 
; as 
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as might be obtained 3 nen but bare they en 
yu him Cleon arrived. 

Deinofthenes: hieſelF had eee eee com- 
mand, interfering with the authority of the regular generals of the , 
commonwealth ; and it does not appear that he made any difficulty of 

Fielding to the wayward! will of his ſovereign, and taking the 
fecond rank im the command with Cleon. When the new general 
arrwed at Pylus with his reinforcement, it was determined firſt to try if 
their buſineſs could not be managed by negotiation's and a meſſage 
was accordingly ſent to the commander in chief of the Lacedæmonian 
army, propoſing that the men in Sphacteria ſhould ſurrender them- 
felves- priſoners, with: the condition, that they ſhould be liberally 
treated ee till. e n come to ſome ac- 


This 250 ed Cleon bY 5 8 <a eo to uſe Thucyd, 


to their troops, on the next, at night, they imbarked all their heavy- 

armed, who were only eight hundred, and, a little before dawn, landed 

at the ſame time on both ſides of Sphacteria, from the port and from. 

the open ſea. An advanced poſt, of the Lacedæmonians was ſurprized; 

and the guard put to the ſword. As ſoon as day broke, the reſt of the c. 33 32. 
forces were landed, conſiſtiug of eight hundred bowmen, about as many 
middle - ar med, a few Meſſenians and others from the garriſon of the fort, 

and, except the rowers of the loweſt bench, diſtinguiſhed by the name- 

of thalamians, all the ſeamen. of the fleet ;, who, as the triremes-were 

more than ſeventy, would be a large. body. The force all together 

was not of the moſt regular kind; but it was ample againſt thoſe. who: 

held Sphacteria; ;. of whom the Lacedæmonians, the only regular 
troops, had been. originally but four hundred and twenty, and thirty 

of thoſe were killed in the outpoſt. Of the number of attendant ſlaves, . 

and of thoſe who, after landing proviſions, may have remained in the 

iſland, we are not informed. Epitadas, the commander, lad: poſted. 
kimſelf, with. his main body, in the central and plaineſt arts near the 
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only ſpring that the iſland afforded. - A ſmmall reſerve he placed in an 


ancient fort, of rude conſtruction, but ſtrong by ſituation, at the * 


N next Pylus. His advanced guard was already deſtroyed. 

- The Lacedæmonians, and indeed all the Peloponneſians, baute | 
have been abſurdly attached, through a point of honor; to the excluſive 
uſe of weapons for cloſe fight. Among the early Greeks, the firſt 


purpoſe of arms, after ſelf-defence, was to defend their cattle: the ſe- 
cond;z*when civilization advanced, to protect their harveſts and cul- 
tivated fruits: the third, and not leaſt important, to hold a ſecure ſu- 


periority over their numerous ſlaves. Hence, as well as becauſe of 
the more determined courage requiſite for the uſe of them, and of 
their greater efficacy in the hands of brave and able men wherever 
they can be uſed, /arms- for ſtationary fight in plains. were deemed 


more honorable than miſſile Weapons: But as it was, in many'circum- 
| Nances, eſpecially in mountainous countries like the: greateſt part of 
5 Peloponneſus and of all Greece, eaſy to evade the force of the heavy- 


armed, and yet to give them annoyance, we find the Lacedzmonians 


5 often ſuffering for want of light troops and miſſile weapons. Epitadas 


choſe, with his little band, to meet an enemy who ſo outnumbered 


him, in the levelleſt part of the iſland ; not only becauſe the fountain 


there was neceſſary to him, but becauſe there the weapons and the 


diſeipline of his people would be moſt efficacious. But among the 
Athenians,” tho the firſt honor was given to the panoply, yet the uſe - 
of the bow was cultivated; and we find the Athenian archers fre- 


quently mentioned as ſuperior troops of their kind. Demoſthenes had 
been taught by misfortune both how to value light troops, and 


how to uſe them; and Cleon had the prudence to leave to him the 


direction of operations. He placed his Heht-armed i in detached bodies 


of about two hundred each, on the heights around the Lacedzmonian 


ſtation,” and then advancing with his heavy-armed within a certain 


diſtance of the front of it, he halted. Ts e 4s 700008; 


Epitadas did not refuſe to meet ſuperior numbers; pig as he 
advanced to attack Demoſthenes, he was aſſailed on each flank 
and in his rear with darts, arrows, and ſtones. If he turned, 

5 | | thoſe 


N 
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thoſe who thus annoyed him inſtantly fled from his attack, 
| and his heavy-armed would in vain purſue them; but the mo- 
ment he reſumed his march toward Demoſthenes, they renewed 
their annoyance. Such was the character of the Lacedzmonian heavy 
infantry at this time in Greece, that with all the advantage of numbers 
on their fide, the light-armed of the Athenian army had not ap- 
proached them without awe, and, as Thucydides expreſſes it, a kind 
of ſervile apprehenſion. But, incouraged by the effect which their firſt 
wary exertions derived from the able diſpoſition of Demoſthenes, and 
by the evident inability of the Lacedzmonians for efficacious purſuit, 
the light-armed preſſed their attacks, This deſultory manner of action 
aſtoniſhed the Lacedæmonians with its novelty : the aſhes and duſt, 
formed by the late conflagration, riſing and mingling their darkneſs 
with that of the conſtant flight of miſſile weapons, diſabled them from 
ſceing their enemy, whom with their arms they could not reach, if T 
they could ſee; while the clamorous noiſe of the irregular aſſailants 7 
drowned the voice of command. Utterly at a loſs'for means of effectual 
| oppoſition, when many were already ſeverely wounded, they ret reated itt Thueyd. 
a compact body toward their reſerve in the caſtle, which was not far „. e. 38. 
diſtant. The light-armed then preſſed their aſſault with increaſed 
ardor ; the Lacedzmonians gained the fort, but not without loſs. | 
The efficacy of the light troops being now obviated, Demoſthenes 
led his heavy-armed to the attack; but the Lacedæmonians havin 8g 
great advantage of ground, as well as ſome defence from the old walls, 
maintained an equal conflict againſt ſuperior numbers. It was already 
late in the day; both parties were ſuffering from heat, thirſt and 
fatigue, and neither had any proſpect of deciſive advantage, when the 
commander of the Meffenian troops coming to Cleon and De- e. 36. 
moſthenes, told them that he had diſcovered a way by which, with 
a party of light-· armed and bowmen, he thought he could ſcale the 
fort. The party he deſired being accordingly put under his orders, 
he led chem, fo as to avoid being ſeen by the enemy, to a precipitous 
part of the rock, where, 10 gh confidence in the natural ſtrength of 
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the. place, n no guard Was kept; 3 185 climbing with. great difficulty, he 
made his way good, and appeared ſuddenly. on the ſummit. _ Effec+ 


tual reſiſtance was now no longer poſſible for the Lacedæchonians, 


worn with inceflant - action rough: 7 en day, aud air 


carrying kee e ee ate checked their wo wha. would, 


ſhortly have put them to the ſword; and ſent. a-berald to offer quarter, 


upon condition, that they ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the mercy of 
the Athenian people. It was doubted whether, even in their hopeleſs: 
fituation, Lacedæmonians would ſubmit. to become: priſoners ;. but as 


ſoon as, they ſaw the heralds: approaching, they: grounded their ſhields: 


and waved. their hands, intimating that they were diſpoſed to hear 
propoſals. . Epitadas was no more; Hippagretes, his ſecond in com- 
mand, had been ſo. ſeverely. wounded that he lay for lifeleſs among 


the ſlain.; Styphon, on whom the command had thus devolved, de- 


ſired permiſſion to ſend a herald to the Lacedæmonian army on the 
gontinent for orders. This. was refuſed, but the Athenian generals 


ſent for a herald from the Lacedæmonian army; and after the inter- 


change of two or three meſſages, a final anſwer came to tlie garriſon: 
of. the iſland. in theſe terms: The Lacedzmonians permit you ta 


© conſult. your own ſafety, admitting nothing diſgraceful**,” g After a 
ſhort conſultation, they then ſurrendered, according, to the Greek e 
preſtion, their arms and themſelves. 

On the next day, the commanders of the Lacedæmonian army on” 


the continent. ſent a herald for their. ſlain, and the Athenians erected 


their trophy. The killed were one hundred and twenty-eight Lace- 
dzmonians, and the priſoners two hundred and ninety- two. Of the 
fate of the Helots and others who were with the Lacedæmenians in: 
Sphacteria, we have no information. The blockade, from the action 


in the harbour to that i in the iſland, had continued ſeventy-two days, 


including the truce of twenty days, during which the garriſon was 
regularly ſerved with ene For the reſt of the time AY bad 


me ee e e e en 
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only had ſuch caſual ſupplies as could be introduced by ſtealch; Ft; 


ſuch had been the economy of Epitadas, there were proviſions! res 
maining when the iſland was taken. The Athenian commanders; 


leaving a ſufficient garriſon in Pylus, failed away with the fleet; Eu- 
rymedon with his diviſion for Corcyra and Sicily, and Cleon and 


Demoſthenes for Attica; and the ingagement of Cleon was com- 


pletely fulfilled, for they entered the port of Peiræus with their 


priſoners within twenty days after he had quitted it. 


Nothing during the whole war, ſays Thucydides,: 1 10 
contrary to the general opinion and expectation of the Greeks as this 


£99 


Toward end 
of Auguſt. 


event; for it was ſuppoſed that neither hunger, nor the preſſure of 


any- other the ſevereſt neceſſity, would induce Lacedæmonians to ſur- 


render their arms; inſomuch that among ſome it was doubted 
whether the priſoners were of the ſame race, or at leaſt if they were 
of equal rank with their comrades who had been killed. Hence an 
Athenian auxiliary, with more ill manners than. wit, aſked one of the 
priſoners, Whether thoſe who fell in the iſland were men of ſuperior 
* rank and merit?! To. which the Spartan coldly replied, An arrow 
8 nia indeed be a valuable weapon, if i it e wa made may wg 
merit. 

I be priſoners, 695 many of them Seel wich the firſ K 
milies of Sparta, were conſidered by the Athenians as moſt valuable 
pledges. It was determined, by a decree of the people, that they 
ſhould be kept in chains till the two republics ſhould come to ſome 
accommodation, unlefs any invaſion of Attica ſhould be attempted by 
the Peloponneſians. In that caſe the decree declared, in terror to the 
Lacedzmonian public, that they ſhould be put to death. Such were 
at that time the maxims of warfare, among thoſe who boaſted to be 
the moſt civilized, and indeed the only civilized people upon earth; 
and ſuch the motives for preferring death in the field to the ſituation 
ſo mild, in modern Europe, of a priſoner of war. 


7K x2ye0o} : a phraſe which cannot be exactly tranſlated. 
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By the event of the buſineſs of Pylus the Lacedzmonians were in 
_ © ſtate of diſtreſs totally neu to them. Prom the firſt eftabliſhment 
of their anceſtors in Peloponneſus, it was not known. by tradition that 
| ſuch a number of their citizens had fallen into the hands of an enemy: 
and it was as little remembered that an enemy had ever poſſeſſed a 
poſt within their country. Pylus was now ſo fortified that, as long 
as ĩt was open to ſupplies by ſea, no mode of attack by land, with 
which the Lacedzmonians wereacquainted, would be effectual againſt” 
it; a garriſon of Meſſenians from Naupactus infeſted the neighbour- 
ing country with continual incurſions; and the Helots, deſerting in- 
numbers, found: ſure. protection. In. this ſituation of things, the 
Lacedzmonian government, anxiouſly deſirous of peace, expected 
only inſult from the haughty ternper of their enemy, ſhould tliey ſend 
miniſters publicly to propoſe terms. They made, however, repeated 
trials by ſecret negotiation. The wiſer and more moderate Athienians, 
and thoſe of higher rank in general, would gladly have profited from 
| preſent proſperity, to make an advantageous accommodation; but the 
arrogance of the people, fed by ſucceſs, and inflamed by the boiſterous. 
eloquence of Cleon, now the an, made Ae 
che Alutary purpoſe An 
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Of the PLoronntsIaN Was, from the Application for- 
Peace from Lacapanon. in the ſeventh. Year, to the 
_Conclufien. of Peace between LactD Exon. ane 
Arbus in the tenth Year... | 


SECTION E. ; 


Expedition under Nicias io the 1 coc. Cunclißſon of the Cor. 
ca edition. Embaſſy. from Perſia to Lacedæmon. Lacedæ- 
monian iſland of Cythera, and Aginetan ſettlement at 7. "hyrea,. talen 
* the Atbenians. Inbumaniy. of the Athenians.. 


* . . 8 at this point of Grecian hiſtory, we turn 
I our view back to paſt tranſactions, as reported by the impartial: 
pen of the cotemporary hiſtorian, we cannot but admire the able policy, 
the clear foreſight, and the bold firmneſs of him who has by ſome 
writers, antient and modern, been traduced as the wanton author of. 
3 in the end, unfortunate war, the all- accompliſhed Pericles; and 
if we take any intereſt in the affairs of Athens, we cannot but regret 
that he was not yet living to conduct to a concluſion. the ſcene of: 
bloodſhed, through the opportunity. which now offered, and to exert: 
his capacious mind toward the eſtabliſhment of permanent tranquility- 
in Greece. What might have been done, had Pericles and his vir- 
tuous and venerable - friend the Spartan king Archidamus met in ſuch. 
a criſis, we might amuſe ourſelves, perhaps not unprofitably, with ima- 
gining, were we to take into the conſideration all the circumſtances - 
of the times, as they remain reported by N and illumined 
with 


Plan: vit. 


Peric, 
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with no inconſiderable collateial/ light, by other cotemporary and 
nearly cotemporary writers. After the general abolition of kingly 


power, ſo fair an opportunity certainly never occurred for carry- 


ing into effect the noble project ſaid to have been conceived, and even 
attempted by Pericles, of a federal union of the Greek nation, which 


might inſure. conſtant peace within itſelf, and conſtant. means of 
united exertion againſt foreign enemies. The mete deſire indeed of 
keeping peace at home, perhaps never led to ſuch a union among any 
people: ſome preſſure of a foreign power is wanting; ; ſome overbearing 
neighbour, or a general ſuperiority of force in ſurrounding ſtates. But 
no ſuch preſſure at this time bore upon Greece. Perſia had ceaſed to 
give alarm: Macedonia was not yet formidable: Carthage had ſmall 
inducement to turn her viewsto a country where war was ſo well un- 
derſtood, and riches ſo little abounded: the name of Rome was ſcarcely 
known. The little republics therefore of Lacedæmon and Athens, 
judging from experience of the paſt, for they were not always led by 
the capacieus mind of a Pericles, vainly ſuppoſed themſelves' equal to 
reſiſt any power ever likely to ariſe upon earth; an opinion indeed 


generally entertained, as the writin gs of Plato and Ariſtotle prove, 
even among the ableſt politicians of the titnes; and tho Xenophon 


was aware that it was unfounded, yet he was not aware of any good 
remedy for the weakneſs of the antient republics, . of the defects of 


the political ſyſtem of Greece. Tr; 0 
Under the controul of Cleon the Athenian governmetit was not 


likely 't to be diſtinguiſhed for moderation ; and the fortunate event of 
that adventurers late preſumptuous undertaking, as it would greatly | 


increaſe his favor with the people, ſo it would not leſſen his own ar- 


"rogance. The conduct of the war moreover, on the part of the Athe- 


nians, was ſo far rendered eaſy, by the decided ſuperiority which their 


5 fleet poſſeſſed, and by the pledges in their hands, which ſecured them 
from invaſion, that they might chuſe their meaſures. Any very con- 
: ſiſtent plan, as, in the Pre circumſtances of their adminiſtration, 


it was not very . to be formed, ſo it was not abſolutely neceſ⸗ 
| a 5 fy 


% 


— 
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fary 0 ſucceſs... Paſſion ſeetns: to have dictated their next meaſure: Tbueyd. | 


they would take revenge on the Corinthians, the firſt inſtigators of "WA F948 
the war, and, upon all occaſions, | the moſt zealous. actors: in it. A 3 go 4. 
fleet ef eighty triremes was equipped, and a landforce imbarked, RP 
conſiſting of two thouſand Athenian heavy-armed foot and two hun- 

dred horſe, with the auxiliary troops of Miletus, Andrus, and Caryſtus, 

Nicias took the command. The armament, proceediug up the 

Saronic gulph, made the ſhore between Cherſoneſus and Rheitus, 

ſcarcely eight miles from Corinth... Fhe Corinthians, apprized of its 
deſtination by intelligenee from Argos, had already aſſembled the 

whole force. of their Peloponneſian. territory, except five hundred men 

on garriſon duty in. Ambracia and-Leuecadia, and they marched to op- 

poſe the expected debarkation. But Nicias, moving in the night un+- 


obſerved, landed his troops near Cherſoneſus. The Corinthians, 43. 


quickly informed by: ſignals, haftened' thither with half their forces; 

leaving the other half at Cenclirez, for the ſecurity of the neighbour- 

ing coaſt and country. A very obſtinate action inſued, in which, after 

various efforts, and ſome turns of fortune, the Athenians obtained the 
victory, which: Thucydides attributes to their cavalry. The Corin- 84. 
tha it appears, had no cavalry. But tho the Corinthian: general: 

was killed, with two hundred · and twelve of his heavy- armed, yet the: 

army. retreated in good order to ſome ſtrong ground in its rear. The 

real advantage of the Athenians indeed ſcems to have been little. 

They ſtripped · the enemyꝰs dead, and they erected their trophy 3: but 

they dared not wait the junction of the forces from Cenchrea with 

the defeated: army; and thi leſs, as all the elders and youths in Co- 

rinth were beſides baſtening to join it, and ere long the neighbour- 

ing allies would come in. Nicias therefore reimbarked his. forces i in 

ſuch haſte that he leſt behind him two of his dead, whe had not been 
immediately found. Apprehenſive then of the clamor and popular hueyd. ibi, 
ill⸗ will to which this might give occaſion, he ſent a herald to the oo Aa 
nathiaus to een en and n nN to Gim emen 


39% 
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Correndercd the Te: of his act and all claim to the glory of 


victory. | 
But the deoided command If. the Acheninny: pofleſcl of the 


| iſea gave them means to diſtreſs their enemies greatly, with little 


riſk to themſelves. The antient ſhips of war were fi ingularly com- 
modious for operations upon a coaſt ; moving any way in any wind, 
if not too freſh; and fer debarkation and reimbarkation, no inter- 
vention of boats being neceſlary. While the Corinthians were af- 
ſendbling all their forces in the neighbourhood of Cherſoneſus, the | 
Athenians moved to the coaſt beyond Cenchrez, now unguarded; and 
debarking near Crommyon, plundered the neighbouring country, in- 
eamped for the night, and reimbarking early in the morning, were 
thus at once ſecure from the revenge of the Corinthian arms. They 
they proceeded to the Epidaurian coaft, and ſeizing Methonë, a town 


on a ſmall peninſula between Epidaurus and Troezen, they raiſed 2 


*. 466. 


fortification acroſs the iſthenus. The fleet then returned home; but 


a garriſon left in Methone carried depredation, as opportunity n N 
. the Troezenian, Epidaurian, and Halian lands. = 
The cloſe of this ſummer brought the tragedy of the Corcyrzan 


edition to a conclufion. Eurymedon and Sophocles, according to 


their inſtructions, making Corcyra in their way from Pylus to Sicily, 
_ debarked their forces, and with the Corcyrzans of the city ſtormed 


the fort on mount Iſtons, held by the ariſtocratical Corcyræans; moſt 


of whom, nevertheleſs, eſcaped to a neighbouring eminence, fo diffi- 
cult of approach that it was inexpugnable. Being however without 


means to ſubſiſt there, they were ſoon obliged to ſurrender; their 
auxiliaries to the diſer etion of the beſieging army, and themſelves to 
that of the Atheuian people. Eurymedon and Sophocles, unwilling 
to give io others the triumph of leading their priſoners into Athens, and 
to loſe the popular favor which commonly attaches in the moment 


dun ſuch occaſions, but evaporates with time and the intervention of 


other events, placed them. in. the adjacent little iſland of Ptychia, as 


on * _ 3 with the _— that if anyone ſhould attempt 
aaa | 


* \ 
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eſcape, the benefit of the capitulation ſhould be forfeited for all. The 


atrociouſneſs of what followed would be beyond belief, if it came at- 


_ teſted by leſs authority than that of Thucydides. The chiefs of the 
democratical Corcyrzans feared that their fellowcitizens of ſuperior 


rank, were the Athenian people to decree the doom, tho the Athenian 
people were not always remarkable for mercy, might yet eſcape death. 


They deviſed therefore a fraud to ſeduce them to their own deſtruc- 
tion. Perſons likely to find eonfidence were. employed to perſuade 
ſome of them, that the Athenian generals intended to deliver them to 


the Corcyrzan people; that, nevertheleſs, means were yet open for 


eſcaping a deſtiny, which they ſo beyond all things abhorred, and they 
would themſelves provide a ſhip for the purpoſe. The priſoners gave 
into the ſnare ; they were taken in the ſhip, the capitulation was un- 
deniably broken, and the Athenian generals ſurrendered the wretched 
remains of the Corcyrzan nobility, if we may uſe the term, to the 
pleaſure of their people. The confequence was what could not happen, 


305 


Thucyd. 
I. iv. c. 47. 


and ſcarcely could be ima gined, but in a democracy. They were all 


put into one great building. The Corcyræan people, completely 
armed, formed a lane at the "I The priſoners were then led out, 


twenty : at a time, bound together ; and; while men with ſcourges 
drove on any that heſitated, the armed citizens ſele&ed for revenge 
thoſe to whom they bore any ill will, cutting and ſtabbing as the paſſion 


of the moment incited. Sixty had been thus killed, when the reſt | 


got intimation of what had been paſſing. Calling then aloud to the 


Athenians to put them to death, if ſuch was their pleaſure, they de- 


clared that they would neither go out of the building, nor permit any 
to come in. The people, not to incounter their deſpair, got upon the 
roof, and taking off the covering, thence in fafety diſcharged miſſile 
weapons. The priſoners endeavoured at firſt to defend themſelves ; 
but when night came on, no ſymptoms appearing of any relaxation 
in the animoſity of their enemies, they determined to put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to their own miſery : ſome ſtrangled themſelves 


| with the cords of ſome beds which were in the place, ſome with” 
Vor. II. : R . ſtrips 


- 
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125 of their own. clothes, orte uſed] the weapons wb hes had been 
diſcharged at them. When day broke all were found dead: the corpſes, 
heaped upon waggons, were carried out of the city, and diſpoſed: of 
without any of thoſe funeral ceremonies which among the Greeks 
were held of fuch facred i importance. Eurymedon, 'after the com- 
pletion of chis aborninable fcene' of: nas and  cndely; tate ated. 


his voyage for Sicily. e 
Thueyd. l. :} The taking of Anactorium Guia: 45 ſucceſſes r the Ahe 
8 arms, and the operations of the war for the ſummer. Being attacked 


_ * by the Athenian force from Naupactus, in conjunction with the Acar- 
nanians, it was betrayed into their hands. The inhabitants, a Corin- 
thian colony, underwent no ſewverer fate than expulſion from their 
ſettlement, and the loſs of all their property. Their houſes and lands 
were occupied by a new een, drawn from he a towns of 
Acarnania. : 

6 66; From the beg of the war ;ntrigue had 6 carrying on why 
the Lacedæmonian government with the court of Perſia, and that 

court, it appears, was not diſpoſed to diſdain negotiation with a little 

_ Grecian republic ; but the diſtance, the difficulty and danger of com- 
munication, difference of manners, and contrariety in maxims of go- 

vernment, pride on both ſides, and ſome apprehenſion, on that of La- 

cedzmon, of the ſuperior weight of the Perſian empire, had prevented 

any treaty from being brought to a conelufon; In the autumn fol- 

After 24 Sep. lowing the affairs of Pylus and Corcyra, while an Athenian ſqua- 
| 1 7 * dron, ſent under the command of Ariſteides ſon of Archippus to 
B. C. 425. collect tribute, lay at Eion upon the Strymon; Artaphernes, a Perſian, 
| was apprehended there; and his writings being ſeized and tranſlated, 
tit appeared that he was commiſſioned by the king of Perſia, Artaxerxes, 

as his miniſter to Lacedæmon; that the purpoſe, or at leaſt the pre- 
tence of his miſſion, was to bring to effect a treaty of alliance with 
that ſtate ; and the reaſon was found alledged, that, of ſeveral mi- 

| niſters who had paſſed from Lacedzmon into Perſia, no two had car- 
: 1 ried the ſame ae, Apparently, however, the ee 28 | 
FED 4 
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of the Perſian court was, to examine into the ſtate of thin gs in Greene! ; 
for Artaphernes was not to conclude any treaty, but only to conduct 
into Perſia miniſters from Lacedzmon, ſufficiently authorized to treat 
for their commonwealth, Ariſteides immediately forwarded this im- 
portant priſoner to Athens. The Athenians had not hitherto ſoli- 
cCited any alliance with Perſia; yet they were anxious not to embroil 


themſelves with that powerful empire, while they were iugaged in 


Fe 


war with Peloponneſus. They would not however permit the mi- 


| niſter to proceed to Lacedæmon. He was conveyed to Epheſus, 


and ambaſſadors from the Athen an people were appointed to attend 


bim to the Perſian court. But on their arrival in Ionia news of the 
death of Artaxerxes met them, and ſuch troubles followed. in the em- 
pire that, wichout proceeding farther, they returned to Athens. 


Spring advancing, the Lacedæmonians, depreſſed by their misfor- 


tunes, remained inactive; but in Athens, while many were ſtill de- 


1 ſirous of peace, the more reſtleſs and ardent ſpirits nevertheleſs pre- 


vailed, and it was determined to puſh ſucceſs, and preſs the Pelo- 
ponneſians on all ſides. The iſland of Cythera was a very important 


particularly advantageous for ſecuring the Liconian and Meflenian 
cCoaſt againſt piratical depredation; and it was commodious for the 
purpoſe of ſueh communication with the fertile regions of Africa as 
the wants of Sparta migbt occaſionally require, and its inſtitutions 
would permit. The lands were all poſſeſſed by Lacedzmonians ; the 
government was adminiſtered by a magiſtracy ſent annually from 
Sparta; and a Spartan garriſon was conſtantly kept there. Againſt 
n 1 an armament of ſixty triremes, with two thouſand heavy- 
armed Athenian foot, a ſmall body of horſe, and a conſiderable force 
auxiliary troops, ſalled under the command of Nicias and Autocles; 
and the garriſon and inhabitants were quickly een to ENT. 
Without any condition but for their lives on. 
The alarm vrhich this event occaſioned in Lacedæmon, and a mea- 


[ſures Sen in conſequence, mark, not ſo much the want of force in 
Rr 2 the 


appendage of the Lacedæmonian dominion : the poſſeſſion of it was 


e. 55 · 


' Thucyd, 
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the hands of the Lacedæmonian government, as the want of ability 
to direct it. Deſcents upon the Lacedzmonian coaſt were expected, 
but where they would be attempted could not be foreſeen. Their 


great legiſlator ſeems to have been well aware that a moving force 
may be more effectual for the protection of a country than any for- 


tifications, ſince he forbad that Sparta itſelf ſhould be fortified. In op- 
poſition to this maxim, they now divided their ſtren th in forts and 


ſtrong poſts, through the length of their winding coaſt. The con- 


ſequence was, that the Athenians could land anywhere without riſk ; 


they waſted the lands at pleaſure ; and having defeated the only ſmalt 
body of troops that raſhly ventured to oppoſe them, they erected their 
trophy, and returned to Cythera. An Ionian trophy in Laconia was 


a thing unknown before fince the eſtabliſhment-of the Dorians in the 
country; and tho the conſequence of the defeat was otherwiſe trifling, 


the fame of the event made a ſtrong impreſſion through Greece, and 
the jury to their ae was e felt with the 1 


monians. 


This, e Was not Ane :che A ailing again Fs . 
khera, after ravaging a part of the Epidaurian coaſt, proceeded to take 
their laſt revenge of the unfortunate Æginetans, now eſtabliſhed at 
Thyrea, within the territory and under the immediate protection of 
Lacedzmon. Thyrea was ſituated, like moſt of the older Grecian 


towns, not upon the ſhore, but about a mile from it, on riſing ground, 
fitter for defence. But the Æginetans, accuſtomed to affluence de- 
rived, not from their lands, but from their maritime commerce, ſtill 


directed their views to the ſea, and were at this time buſied in con- 


ſtructing a fort on the ſhore, for the protection of their ſhipping. On 


diſcovering the Athenian fleet they haſtily retired into Thyrea; which 
was however itſelf ſo deficiently fortified, that a ſmall band of Lace- 


 dzmonians of the bordering country, who had been appointed by 


their government to affiſt in raiſing and protecting the works, refuſed 
to ſhare in the danger of its defence, The Æginetans, nevertheleſs, 
. reſolved to attempt the protection of the little property remaining to 


them, 


1 
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them. But Nicias, landing his whole force, quickly overpowered 
them; and all who did not fall i in the aſſault became priſoners at diſ- 
cretion, together with their Lacedzmonian governor, Tantalus, who 
had been wounded. Thyrea, being ſtripped of everything valu- 


able, was burnt, and the armament returned with the booty and 
priſoners to Athens. A deſpotic multitude was then to decide the 


fate of that miſerable remnant of a Grecian people, once declared by 
an oracle, and confeſſed by all Greece, the moſt meritorious of the 
Greek nation, for their actions in its common defence againſt the 
moſt formidable enemy that ever aſſailed it. What few individual ty- 
rants could have thought of without horror, the Athenian people di- 
rected by a deliberate decree. The law indeed eſtabliſhed by the La- 
cedæmonians, and ſcaled. with the blood of the unfortunate Platæans, 
was but too cloſely followed, and the Æginetans were all executed. 
Tantalus was added to the number of . pledges en at 2 
teria, for the ſecurity of Attica. 
Another deciſion then waited the ns of 1 Athenian people, * 
fate of their new conqueſt: of Cythera, and, particularly, that of ſome of 
the principal inhabitants, whom the generals had thought it unſafe to 
leave there. Thefe were diſtributed among the iſlands of the Athenian: 
dominion. The reft of the Cytherians, to whom the capitulation only 
aſſured their lives, were however left unmoleſted in their poſſeſſions; 
with a reſerve only, from the whole OO of four talents i in Ane 
tribute as be: 27 | 
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Ee 4 of the als Ca by — in es war : — of Me- 
IF hb : Diftreſs of Lacedæmom : Movements in Thrate and Maceth- 
"Atrocions conduB# , the Lacedmonian government Toward 
. Helbtr. Brafdas appointed to tad a Peloponnefian muß 50 
wer, E able condurt af e, n ant e SOOT 
| B. C. 424 4. E padde HM en by Af ly REY __ 
85 Ol. = to appear deeifive. Their fleets eommanded the ſeas and the iſlands, 
r. W. 5 without à proſpect of ſueeeſdful oppoſition from any quarter: their 
landforee was growing daily more formidable; while the Lacedzino- 
-nians, in a manner impriſoned within Peloponneſus, and unable to 
defend even their own territory there, were yet more unable to extend 
protection to their till numerous allies beyond the peninſula. Effects 
"of this ſuperiori ty of Athens, and depreſſion of Lacedæmon, began 
quickly to ſhow themſelves among nm” Grecian ſtates, where- any 
party had anything to hope from the favor, or to fear from the atnbi- 
tion or the vengeance of the Athenian people; and hence, while in the 
voſtern provinces all was quiet, through the deciſive advantage given to 
the allies of Athens by the ſueceſſes of Demoſthenes; new fermentation 
aroſe in the eaſtern parts of Greece and in the northern colonies,which 
gave birth to the tranſactions that will now ingage our attention. 
T3 "9 The Megarians, as the neareſt neighbours to Athens, and peculiarly 
N | obnoxious to its enmity, ſuffered more than others from its ſucceſs, It 
had been as a rule for the Athenian forces, twice in every year, to 
enter and ravage the Megarian territory. Yet the Megarian govern- 
ment, like Pikes Athenian, was at this time democratical ; and a num- 
ber of the principal citizens, whom the prevailing faction had baniſhed 
J onthe can having poſſeſſed themſelves of the town and port of 


5 Peer, were enemies ſcarcely leſs exceeding the Athenians in animo- 
3 Fo : ; tity 


8 - » 4 
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Ge than they were: iiferior i in power: theirdevaſiutions were inceſſant. 
The diſtreſs infuing in Megara imboldened the- friends of ariſtocracy: ; 
yet remaining there, to urge that a compoſition with the exiles was no 
longer a matter of mere expediency, but of abſolute neceſſity to pre · 
vent the utter deſtruction of the city. Fhe leaders of the democratical 
party, finding theſe ſentiments becoming popular, and apprehenſive. 
that loſs of power to themſelves, and perhaps exile, would be the con- 
ſoquenee, negotiated fecretly with Hippocrates ſor of Ariphron and 
Dewtoſthenes fon of Alciſthenes, then generals. pf Athens, with the 
view to ingage their ſtate in the Athenian a 3 which would in 
fact make it a dependency of the Athenian common wealth. It was 
indeed already little better than ſubject to Lacedæmon; for a Pelopon- 
neſian garriſon, under a Lacedæmonian commander, held its port of 
Niſæa, which was connected by walls, about a mile in length, with 
the town of Megara. The iſlet of Minoa, cloſe to the mouth of the 
harbour, taken, as we have ſeen, by Nicias, was occupied. by am Ch. xv. f. 9. 
Athenian garriſon. It was propoſed now to put the Athenians in poſ- e 
ſeſſion of the walls connecting the port with the city. : and communi - 

cation. between the Peloponneſian party in Megara and the Pelg- 
| ponne ſian troops in Niſæa being thus cut off, to become maſters of the 

city, it was hoped, would not be difficult. 
Meaſu res being ſettled accordingly, Hippocrates cond ucteda ſe 1 
in the night to Minoa, while Demoſthenes marched with a. ſufficient 3 . 
force by land. The long walls were maſtered with little oppoſition; | 
but the Peloponneſian party became ſuſpicious of the treaſon time 
enough to prevent it from taking effe& againſt the city. Information: 
of the movements there being quickly: communicated to the Athenian. . 65 
generals, they determined to direct their whole force againſt N iſza, 
which they thought might be taken before any aſſiſtance could arrive 
from Peloponneſus; and then Megara, with a conſiderable party 
within its walls favoring them, would probably not hold long. The: 
ſelect force which they had firſt led from Athens was joined by all 


1 ay the could 8 hires from the guard of thecity, together: 


with 


— 
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with their uſually attending flaves. A contravallation was immedi- 
ately begun againſt Niſæa: thoſe houſes of the ſuburbs which lay 
conveniently for the purpoſe, formed a part of it; the others furniſhed 
materials for the reſt; and the work was: proſecuted with ſuch dili- 
gence, that in two days it was nearly completed from the long walls 
to the ſea. The garriſon of Niſza,” totally without magazines, had 


received their. ſubſiſtence daily from Megara. Not only they were 


now deprived of this, but all communication being precluded, they 
ſuppoſed the city already in the power of the oppoſite party. Deſ- 
pairing therefore of being able to make any effectual feſiſtance, they 


capitulated. The Athenian generals required all the Lacedzmonians 


as priſoners at diſcretion : a the others and agreed to Tue” at a 


0 ſpecified price. 


Lacedæmon, from ts 4 tbeziarlagz of wal war, far from Wbt Wy 
man capable of balancing the extraordinary abilities of a Pericles in 


the ſupreme direction of affairs, had produced none to equal the ſci- 


ence and the activity of a Phormion or a Demoſthenes i in the conduct 
of a campaign. At this time, as Thucydides aſſures us, a general de- 


jection prevailed in Sparta, ſuch as before had been unknown there. 
A ſeries of misfortune and defeat was what the Lacedæmonians had 


not for ages experienced. In the regular courſe of their fingular go- 
vernment they were accuſtomed to overbear oppoſition ; inſomuch 
| that it ſeemed as if great abilities in a leader were ſuperflu- 
- ous : wiſdom .communicated by education and practice to every in- 


dividual of the ſtate, appeared as ſufficient, as it was always ready, for 


public purpoſes upon all occaſions. But a new buſineſs was now un- 
dertaken, for which their great legiſlator not only had not provided, 


but which his inſtitutions in effect ſtrongly forbad. They had ingaged 
in a naval war, a complicated war, and unavoidably a protracted war. 
To conduct this, other abilities and other management were neceſ- 


fary, than had ſufficed for the ſimple hoſtilities of former ages. But 


in ſeven campaigns one only man among them had yet diſtinguiſhed 


n he was yet a young man; s au the Spartan inſtitutions were 
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ſin gularly dare to eminence in youth, The good FR 


however of Braſidas, in his gallant oppoſition to the firſt deſcent of the 
Athenians on the Meſſenian coaſt, by no means followed him in his 


ſucceeding attempts: he had been foiled in all. But Braſidas could 


learn from misfortune, without being dejected by it. Of a temper as ; 
perſevering and a genius as fruitful as his underſtanding was ſtrong 


and his courage clear, he alone among the Lacedæmonians was look- 


ing around for opportunities of new enterprize, which might relieve . 


his country from the evils which preſſed it, from the humiliation into 


which it was fallen, and from the greater evils which threatened.  __ 
Some circumſtances appeared favorable to his views, and particu- 
larly the alarm ariſing on all ſides at the progreſs of the Athenian 


power; long ſince irreſiſtible by ſea, and now growing more and 


more formidable by land. The terror of it had induced the Sicilian 
Greeks to repreſs the animoſities and accommodate the differences 
which had long prevailed between the ſeveral cities of their iſland. 


Thoſe who had been friends to Athens would no farther promote its 5 


power; thoſe who had been enemies would no farther irritate its 
. vengeance: the determination was general ta maintain peace within 
the iſland, and a neutrality with regard to the differences of the mo- 
ther-country. But the revolted cities'in Thrace had not equally the 


Thucyd. 
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means of chuſing their party. Expecting that the vengeance which 


had cut off the people of Ægina from the face of the earth, would 
next fall upon them, there was nothing which they were not ready 


to undertake in oppoſition to the power which gave them ſuch appre- 
henſions. Nor was the king of Macedonia eaſy in any confidence 


that he could place in his preſent alliance with the Athenian'common- 


wealth, with which he had been fo often at enmity ; and while he 
was not without apprehenſion for the ſafety of what he already poſ- 
ſeſſed, he was incited by views of ambition to which his connection 
with Athens was adverſe; he coveted the province of Lyncus or 


Lynceſtis, which the Athenian alliance in ſome be guaranteed to 


its prince Arrhibæus. FFC 
Vol. II. 5 „ | | Theſe 
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Thefs clicinnliinosl bringing the Macedonian monarch arid the 


<hiefs of the Chalcidian towns to a communication of counſels, they 
had carried on in common a fecret negotiation at Lacedæmon. They 


deſired a body of Peloponneſian troops, for which they offered to pro- 
vide all ſupplies ; and with ſuch aſſiſtance they ingageil not only to 


maintain the Peloponneſian intereſt in the revolted towns, but 


to extend the revolt. The Lacedæmonian government gladly re- 


eeivedd a propoſal to draw the war from their doors, where it now 
preſſed chem, and employ the Athenians in the defence of their diſtant 
poſſeſſtons. But means to ſend the defired ſaccour were not obvi- 


ous ; for by ſea they could neither oppoſe, nor eaſily evade the Athe- 
fan fleets; and by land the march was long and difficult; through 
the territory, in pärt, of uticertain | friends, if not of declared ene- 
mies. Braſidas was the man to put himſelf forward for the conduct of 


an undertaking, which to timidity and inertneſs ewe mee 
_ and to injudicious boldneſs would have been really ..... ö 


But the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration was danpdieg: of men Air 
different from Brafidas. Tho they anxi6uſly deſtred to carry the war 


to a diſtanee, they feared to diminiſh their force at home; where 
their own ſlaves, objects of jealouſy now more than ever, | ſince 
Pylus was held by Meſſenians, cauſed them greater apprehenſions than 


their foreign enemies. The expedient to which they reſorted for 
prevention 6f the danger, is perhaps the moſt diſgraceful meaſure re- 
corded in the annals of any nation. Proclamation was made that any 


Helots, who thought themſelves capable of meriting freedom and the 


dignity of Lacedæmonian citizens by their actions in arms, might 


| prefent themſelves t to'the magiſtracy, and a number ſhould be ſelected 
to be put upon the honorable trial. This was ſuppoſed a ready and a 


ee method for diſcovering which among therh would be moſt for- 


ward to revolt: for the ſame high ſpirit would incite to ſeek freedom 


and the rank of citizens, by deeds of danger, if opportunity offered, 
equally againſt Lacedzinon as againſt the enemies of Lacedæmon. 


5 1 two thouſand were accordin 87 choſen; and, being crowned 


- 


| with 


* 


* 
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With um were marched i in n proceſſion around the n | 
Thus, as they were given to expect, they were to receive freedom by 
being admitted to communicate in religious, rites with the free. Soon 
after they diſappeared, and the maſſacre was managed with ſuch care · 
ful ſeereſy, that in what manner any one of them periſhed was never | 
known. ._ _ | 

After this ſhocking and daſtardly precaution, the Spartan miniſtry, 
leſs ſcrupled to ſend a part of their force on a foreign expedition. Still 

however they would allow no more than ſeven hundred Lacedzmo- 

| nians for the hazardous attempt to march by land ſo far as 23255 . , 
z 2 reputation of Wade for pendent and ingaging conduct e 
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ow as for ability and aQtivity in a nh had be 
Chaleidics ;. and the leading men in the revolted towns had ſolicited 
his: appointment to the eommand of the armament. intended for their 
ſupport. - Their ſolicitation met the wiſhes of Braſidas, and the La- 
cedæmonian miniſtry did not refuſe him an honor for which there 
appears to have been no competitor. He was to increaſe the ſcanty 
force aſſigned himg; as he PE 85 Ane or IE hare, Wa Moc 
! ſtates. | 
It happened that _ was preparing as un and Corinth * IT 
19 5 northward, when he received information of the Athenian at- 
tempt upon Megara. Braſidas thought no buſineſs not his, in which 
he could ſerve his country. The allies of the immediate neighbour- 
hood felt as he did for the ſafety of Megara, and of the Peloponneſian 
| —_— Niſcæa. In addition therefore to as GL collected for the 


c. 80. 


en Rollin and fore of the they were e from 3 Ay! ele. Z 


commentators have underftood to mean He- 
lots. But Smith, with his uſual caution, tran- 


"lating literally, and explaining nothing, muſt 
be underſtood to mean Lacedæmonians; and I 


rather think: Thucydides meant to be ſo under- 
ſtood. In the 34th chapter of his fifth book 


Baader preſented with dhe fre, but 


* 


we learn that the Helots who fought under 


bliſhed as a colony in Lepreum. But in the 
- 63th. chapter of the ſame: book we find the Bra. 


ſidian ſoldiers, Boandl -FPETHIT G1, holding ap- 


parently a poſt of honor in the line of the La. 
, cedzmonian army; and they are there diſtin- 


guiſhed from the Neodzuwdus, the newly admit- 


ted eitizens. They are mentioned again in the 
7 ft, p29, and 74% chapters. 
8 2 
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| Thissen expedition, two thouſand ſeven hundred Corinthians,” and a 
thouſand Sicyonians and Phliaſians, put themſelves under his com- 
| mand; and a requiſition was diſpatched into Bœotia for the force of 
that country to meet him at Tripodiſcus, a village of Megaris, ſituate 
under Mount Geraneia, On his march intelligence met him that 
Niſza was already taken; upon which, leaving his army at Fripo- 
diſcus, he haſtened, in the night, with three hundred choſen men, 
to Megara, and arrived under its walls, undiſcovered by the Atheni- 
- Thucyd. ans. But a ſin gular kind of concord between the factions in Megara had 
n been produced by mutual fear. In the apprehenſion of the democra- 
| | tical chiefs, the admiſſion of a Lacedæmonian general would be imme- 
diately followed by the reſtoration of the exiles, and their own baniſh- 
ment; the ariſtocratical party not leſs feared that the conſequence of - 
any alarm to the popular mind, would be a prevailing reſolution to ad- 
mit the Athenians,” which would produce their own inevitable ruin. 
A momentary compromiſe was therefore followed by a -unanimous 
. - reſolution not to admit Brafidas. Both parties expected that a battle 
muſt follow between the Athenian and Peloponneſian armies; and 
when the event of that was decided, either party, it was thought, 
might chuſe its meaſures more ſafely, Braſidas therefore, after 
having in vain attempted to remove the eee of both 5 
withdrew to Tripodiſcus. vg 
e. 72. Mieanwhile the Bœotians, before the el of the cel . 
gend in alarm for their allies of Megara, had been aſſembling 
their forces; and by day- break Braſidas was joined at Tripodiſcus by 
two thouſand two hundred of their heavy- armed foot, with the very 
important addition of ſix hundred horſe. The whole of his heavy- 
armed foot amounting thus to ſix thouſand, a force ſuperior to the. 
regular troops of the Athenian army before Megara, he marched imme- 
diately for that place. The Bœotian horſe preſently put to flight the 
Athenian light - troops, ſcattered over the plain. The Athenian ca- 
valry advancing to protect them, a ſharp. action inſued, in which the 
e of the Beeotian Werl was killed, but otherwiſe little ad- 
vantage 


\ 
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| vantage was gained on | either ide. The ies op Bra ds, mean- 
while, marked in a high degree the judicious commander, who knew 


when to refrain, as well as how to dare. It was notorious on both 
fides, that the Megarians watched the event to decide their meaſures, 
Braſidas therefore choſe for his camp an advantageous ſituation very 
near Megara, and waited there. The Athenian generals having al- 
ready carried their purpoſe in a great degree, deemed it utterly unad- 
viſable, for what remained, to riſk the army they commanded, 
under diſadvantageous circumſtances, againſt a ſuperior force. As 
ſoon as the Megarians of the oligarchal party were convinced that the 


Athenians would not venture a battle, they no longer heſitated to in- 


troduce Braſidas; upon which the Athenian generals, leaving a gar- 

riſon in Niſza, withdrew to Athens. Braſidas then, after a very 

eflential ſervice to his, country -and its. allies, effected without riſk, 
except to his own perſon, returned to Corinth. _- 

What followed in Megara ſeems to have been among inſtances 
of depravity i in Grecian manners, to which Thueydides has-in general 
terms adverted, imputing it in ſome degree to the example ſet in the 
ſedition of Corcyra. Thoſe Megarians of the democratical party, who 


had been moſt forward in the Athenian intereſt, avoided. the conſe- 


_ quences of the reſtitution of the powers of government into the hands 


of the oppoſite party, by a voluntary. exile. Thoſe who had been leſs 
violent in party- meaſures ventured a conference with the ariſtocratical 


leaders; in which it was agreed that the exiles in Pegæ ſhould: be re- 
ſtored, provided they would: ſolemnly ſwear to: the- obſervance of a 


complete amneſty for all paſt tranſactions. The ariſtocratical.exiles,. 
king no difficulty to take the oath, returned accordingly ; but when. 


ſhortly after they obtained the principal offices, taking the opport u- 
nity of a general review. of arms, for which the people of the Grecian 
tovens were uſually from time to time aſſembled, they apprehended a 
hundred of thoſe whom they conſidered as having been prineipally 
their enemies; an accuſation of. treaſon was haſtily preferred againſt 


them before l aſſembled people; and the ieee intereſt being 


NOW? 
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mow. AT they were candemned capitally, * all executed. 
The ſuperiority of the oligarchal party being thus rendered decifive, 
the fupreme power in TONS * e ee long 
veſted in AGM: high „c OR BL D | 


«2+ 


% . 5 


nau, in Bestia 4. N Attempts of the dune, again 
Bæœotia: Battle of Delium: Siege of este. x 9% oy 


THE advantage gained by Athens in the war nis a 
to extend its effects. The partizans of democtacy 1 in all the oligar- 
chal republics, and ſtill more the numerous democratical exiles, were 
everywhere watching for opportunities to profit from the turn in the 
affairs of Greece. In this ftate of things a plan was concerted for a 


Thueyd ir. revolution in Bœotia. Ptœodorus, a Theban exile, was at the head 


of the buſineſs; ſome baniſhed Orchomenians were among the moſt 
zealous and active in it; and a party in Phocis was prepared to join 
them on the firſt favorable occaſion. The Orchomenians undertook 
to ingage mercenary troops in Peloponneſus: for perſons either by 
principle or by cireumſtances diſpoſed to favor democracy, or open 
to the perſuaſion of bribery, were to be found under all the oligar- 
chal governments. Ptœodorus meanwhile communicated with the 
Athenian generals Hippocrates and Demoſthenes, and a proje& was 
formed for betraying Siphæ and Chæronæa into their hands; the for- 
mer, a ſmall ſeaport of the Theſpian territory on the. enen 
gulph; the other, an inland town of the Orchomenian territory, on 
the borders of Phocis. The Athenians were at the ſame time to abe | 
and fortify Delium, a temple of Apollo in the Tanagræan territory, 
near the coaſt overagainſt Eubcea ; and the intention being that theſe 
attempts on diſtant points ſhould: take place on the fame day, it 
Was expected the diſtraction would prevent effectual oppoſition any- 
n, 1 then ths democratical party in Boeotia W not be im- 
6 | RM din "ON 
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eurely occupied, the lands continually infeſted from thence, and due 
incouragement given to the revolted and to thoſe diſpoſed to revolt, 


the whole of Berotia would quickly be brought under democratical 


- fway, and of courſe into the alliance and under the protection, which 
would be, in a great degree, to be under the dominion of Athens. 

Such was che project: for the execution, while Hippocrates kept 
the foree in Attica prepared, Demoſthenes conducted a fleet of forty 


boldened everywhere immediately to riſe, yet thoſe. poſts being . 


ry 


Thueyd. I. iv. 
c. 77. 


triremes round Peloponneſus to Naupactus; and, to prevent ſuſpi- 


.cion of the principal deſign, began operations againſt the enemies of 
the Athenien confederacy in the weltern provinces. On his arrival, 
he found CEniad, fo long the thorn of Acarnania, already reduced by 
| his allies of that province. Being joined by thoſe allies, he marched: 
againſt Salynthius, prince of Agrals in F#itolia, who was quickly 

compelled to ſubmit to his terms. After then reducing ſome hoſtile 


towns or clans of inferior note, and ſettling the affairs of thoſe parts 
to his ſatisfaction, he returned to Naupactus, to prepare for the exe- 
cution of the greater enterprize concerted-at Athens. 

In the autumn, having collected a conſiderable POR of en amans 
aud other allies of the weſtern provinces, he failed for Siphæ; but 
on his arrival he had the mortification 0 find the place ſtrongly gar- 
riſoned; and well provided, and the whole force of 'Bceotia prepared 
to oppoſe him. It appeared afterward that not only the deſigu had 
been betrayed to the enemy, but through miſtake of the day on which: 


it was to be executed, Hippocrates had not moved from Athens to- 
make the expected diverſion in the eaſt of Bœotia. Finding it vain, 


therefore, to attempt anything at Siphæ, Demoſthenes, after an un- 
ſueeeſsful deſcent upon the Sic yonian coaſt, eee his arma- 
ment to Naupactus. 10 va | n a of 
The Bœotians, in giving ſecurity to Sibbe, fem not to have "NY 

aware of what was intended againſt the oppoſite ſide of their country.. 


Aker 69 OR; . 
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75 n ene marching with the whole. force. of Attica, ci-- * 
| | | | tizens,, : 
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dzens, metics, and foreigners „ to Delium, on whe he conceived . 

to be the appointed day, found nothing there to oppoſe him. The 
object was to fortify the poſt in all haſte, ſo as to render it tenable by 
a garriſon. A duch was therefore excavated, and a wall of earth i 
raiſed, with wooden t towers at intervals. The antient manner of for- n 
tification requiring beight and perpendicularity, the wall was 
ſterengthened with piles, formed of the timbers of ſome neighbouring 
houſes, and faced with interwoven vine- branches cut on the ſpot. 
The work was begun on the morning of the third day after the army 
marched from Athens, and being nearly finiſhed by noon of the fifth, 
the general then ordered the army to move homeward, while he 
ſhould give final directions to the appointed garriſon, for the diſpo- 
ſition of their guards and the completion of the works. The irre- 
2 and all the light troops immediately preſſed their march: the 
heavy - armed ankeds a little more _s a mile W m Far ie to wait 
for. the general. + 373. eine be | 
.” Jn conſequence, meanwhile, of en cotn e 5 rou h 
Rida, the forces of all the towns: of 'the province had been afſem- 
bled, under the eleven Bœotarchs, at Tanagra. There information 
came to them that the Athenian army had begun its march homeward:; 
upon which a council of war was held, and the majority determined 
not to ſeek a battle. Pagondas, however, one of the two Theban 
Bcoeotarchs, whoſe turn of command. it was for the day, diſſatisfied 
with the determination of the council, addrefled his eloquence to the 
troops, and ſo efficaciouſly, that he excited a general ardor for 1 ingag⸗ 
ing. Having thus provided for obedience to his orders, in op- 
poſition to his collegues i in office, tho it was already late in the day, 
he would not loſe the opportunity, but immediately led the army 
A LO the Athenians. W Wan wen ning hill prevented them from 


=o Abrofum: as,” Sure, ut 7h; an 
8 t han does Tapioar— Omni Atheuienſis o- 
1lo, civibus, incolis, et peregrinis quotquot 


ade rant. 
as quell ciligens as ſujourners, not excepling even 


the foreigner; uli chanced at that time to be there. 


Duker.—The whole force of Athens, 


Sm' ih. Theſe e are not fatisfattory ; ; 


and we find no aſſiſtance from notes. The pre. 
ciſe diſſiaction, however, beta eęn liiroixos and 
Fog, though we ſhould be glad to know what . 


11 was, is not e r here. 


ſeeing 
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ſeeing him, while the diſtance was ſmall, be halted to form TR order 
of battle; and then marching up the hill, reſted upon the top. 5 


Hippocrates was yet at Delium, when .information was brought e Liv. 


of the unexpected approach of the Bœotians. Leaving a body of AY 


5 8 three hundred horſe, who attended him, to watch an opportunity for 


attacking the enemy in the rear, he proceeded himſelf with all ſpeed 
to join the main body of his army. When he arrived it was already 
formed for action. He rode along the line, making a ſhort ſpeech of 
incouragement ; but had ſcarcely reached the center when the Bœo- 
tians moved down the hill, giving the ſhout- of battle. Upon this 
he ordered immediately to advance, according to the uſual practice 
of the age, it being eſteemed eee to remain ener and 


receive the onſet. 


The heavy foot on each fide were 1 fix houſing, The 8 
tians had, beſides, a thouſand horſe, five hundred targeteers, and above 


ten thouſand light- armed. The Athenian light - armed, whoſe march, . 9% 


it appears, had been ſtopped in time, were more numerous, but leſs 
diſciplined and worſe appointed, the regular light troops of the 
republic being moſtly on foreign ſervice. The Thebans of the Bœotian 
army, if we may truſt and can underſtand our copies of Thucydides, 
were drawn up no leſs than twenty-five deep; the other Bœotians 
: variouſly, according to the practice of the ſeveral towns, or the opi- 
niüons of the commanders. The Athenian army was diſpoſed in files 
of eight men. The horſe of both armies were placed in the wings. 
The extremes, however, of neither could come into action, being 
prevented by the intervention of deep water-gullies. The field was 
well diſputed between the reſt; in action ſo cloſe, that they joined 
| oppoſing ſhields ; and where weapons could not avail againſt the com- 
pact arrangement of defenſive armour, they endeavoured to break each 
other's line by force of puſhing. With their right wing the Athenians - 
obtained the advantage, ſo that the. extremity of the enemy's left 
retreated toward their own right. Next in the Bœotian line to the 
be which gave way, were che Theſpi pians, whoſe oy flank being 


__ 5 5 Tt | . i thus 
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a expoſed, they were Gatiomided; and ſuffered greatly. But in 
_ tthis evolution the conquerors fell into diſorder, and, meeting in 
action, ingaged one another. Meanwhile Pagondas, with the Thebans, 
in the right of the Bœotian line, was preſſing the Athenian left, In- 
formation reaching Him of the diſtreſs of his on left, he ſent two 
ſquadrons“ of horſe round the hill, who came unawares upon the 
victorious wing of the Athenians, while they were yet in the confu · 
ſion which they had themſelves created. A panic ſeized them, and 
they fled: the reſt of their line, already ſeverely preſſed, finding 
themſelves thus deſetted, quickly joined in the flight, and the [rout 
became complete: ſome made toward Delium, ſome to the port of 
1 Oropus, ſome to mount 5 others e as DOS of un | 
VVV | pointed the way. 5 = 
A reinforcement of Locrian troops joined thi Goth army in ie 
moment of victory. Being comparatively freſh, they undertook the 
purſuit, together with the Bceotian cavalry; and the event would have 
been very fatal to the Athenians, if apptoaching night had not favored | 
their eſcape. It was upon this occaſion that the philoſopher Sverates, 
Plat. Laches, who ſerved among the Atheniat-fa try, preſſed by the purſuing 
K. ONE, enemy, was in imminent danger of being put to the ſword, when his 
15 8 m. pupil Alcibiades, coming up with a body of cavalry, gave ſuch ef- 
Alcib. fectual protection that Socrates, with/ thoſe about him, made good 
dteeir retreat. Near a thouſand, however, of the Athenian heavy- | 
| armed fell, with a mueh greater number of light-arme®ahd'irregu- 
'Thucyd. lars: Hippocrates, the general, was among the ſlain. When purſuit 
| Liv. e. 107+ had been puſhed as far as circumſtances would permit, Pagondäs raiſed 
his tropay” and collected the ſpoil ; and leaving a ſtrong guard over tlie 
1 s dead, retired with the main body of his army to Tanagra. 
Next day a herald was ſent by the ſurvivitig commanders of thie 
Athenian troops, to requeſt the accuſtomed ape for burying the dead. 
On his way he met a Bœotian herald, who aſſured him that his 
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back to the Athenian camp, whither he was going. The Athieriians | 
complied; and audience being given to the Bœotian herald by the prin- : 
cipal officers of the Athenian army, he repreſented, that the 
* Athenians had violated the common law of the Greeks, by which | 
it was eſtabliſhed that in any invaſion of each other's territories, no 
. * temple ſhould be prafaned: that in fortifying Delium, they had 
* made the ſacred precinct a habitation for men, and whatever men 
* uſually doi in a profane place was done there; particularly the water, 
© which the Bœotians had always held it unlawful for themſelves to 
touch but for holy ablution *, was drawn for all common uſes : that 
the Bœotians therefore, in their own name and in that of the god, | 
4 invoking the gods of the country and Apollo, gave. them warning 
to quit the temple, and clear it of whatever belonged to them.“ 
Amid the moſt ſerious political concerns, we find ſuch frivolities often 
deeply 1 ingaging the attention of the Greeks. The Athenians, in re- 
turn to the remonſtrance of the Bœotians, ſent their own herald to 
the Bœotian camp, who repreſented, * that the Athenians neither 
© had profaned the temple, nor would intentionally do fo : that, by 
the common law of the Greeks, with the poſſeſſion of territory the 
« poſſeſſion of temples always paſſed : that the Bœotians themſelves, 
* who had acquired their preſent country by conqueſt, had taken 
« poſlefſion of the temples of other people, which they had. ever ſince 
© held as their own : that if, in the neceſſity to which they were im- 


« pelled by the unjuſt violence of the Bœotians and their other enemies, 


© to uſe extraordinary means for ſecuring their country againſt in- 
vaſion, they had diſturbed the facred fountain, they depended upon 
« the indulgence of the god for the tranſgreſſion, if it was one, where 
no offence was intended: that, on the contrary, the refuſal of the 
Beœotians to reſtore the Athenian ſlain, was an impiety without ex- 
cuſe: finally, that the Athenians conſidered Delium as theirs by- 
* conqueſt, and would not evacuate it; but they nevertheleſs demand- 
2 that their” dead ſhould be reſtored, according to the laws and 
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6 1 Rc of all the Greeks, tranſmitted from their forefathers. The 
Beœotians appear to have felt the imputation of impiety and contra- 
vention of the inſtitutes of their forefathers, for they endeavoured to 
obviate it by an evaſion. They ſaid, that if Oropia, the diſtrict in 


which the battle was fought. and Delium ſtood, was a Bœotian terri- 


tory, the Athenians ought to quit what was)not theirs, and then their 
dead ſhould be reſtored; but if 3 it was an | Athenian territory, to alk . 
permiſſion of others for anything to be done there was ſuperfluous, 

With this the negotiation ended, and the e prepared immedi- 


| ately to beſiege Delium. 


We learn from the detail of fieges remainin g to us from Thueydides, 


chat the Greeks of his age were not only very deficient in the art of 


attacking fortifications, but that their mechanics were defective, to a 
degree that we could not readily ſuppoſe of thoſe who had carried the 
arts of maſonry and ſculpture ſo high. Fortunate for the people of 
the age that it was ſo; ſince in the inefficacy of governments to give 
ſecurity to their ſubjects, thoſe who could find ſubſiſtence within a 


fortification were generally ſecure againſt affavlt. The Boeqtians 


were far from thinking the army with which they had defeated the 


whole ſtrength of Attica, ſufficient for the reduction of a fort of earth 
and wood, conſtructed in three days, and hopeleſs of relief. Two 
_ thouſand Corinthians, a body of Megarians, and part of the Peloponne- 


ſian garriſon which had eſcaped from Niſza, Joined them after the 
battle. Still they thought themſelves deficient in troops practiſed i in 
the uſe of miſſile weapons, and they ſent for ſome dartmen and ſlin gers 
from the Malian bay. After all perhaps they, would have been foiled, 


but for an engine invented for the occaſion. A long tube was made 


9 a large tree, which, for want of inſtruments for boring, was ſawed 


Nov ember. * 


in two lengthways ; and the parts, being excavated, were rejoined. 
One end was protected with plates of iron, and at the extremity was 
ſuſpended by chains a large cauldron, into which a tube of iron pro- 
jet fed from the end of the wooden cylinder. On the ſeventeenth 
ay after the battle the preparations v were complete. The machine, 
5 ro ol | being 


a 
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| e raiſed on an was moved to that part of the fort * 
be, ela and wood appeared to have been moſt uſed in the 
conſtruction. The cauldron was then filled with ſulphur, pitch, and 
burning charcoal; large bellows were applied to the oppoſite end of 
the cylinder; and a. fire was thus raiſed that rendered it impoſſible for 
any living being to remain in the adjoining part of the rampart. During 
the confuſion thus created, the beſiegers, chuſing their moment for 
aſſault, carried the fort. A conſiderable part of the garriſon never- 
theleſs found opportunity for flight, and ſaved themſelves by getting 
aboard an Athenian ſquadron which lay off the neighbouring coaſt; 

ſome however were killed, and, what was moſt important, about two 
hundred were made priſoners... Preſently after, but while the event 
was yet unknown at Athens, a herald arriving to demand again'the 
bodies of Me ſlain in the late banks, dead them without e 
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SECTION w. 


March of bade into 7 2 7 ranſadtions in Macedonia and Thrace. 5 


T HE 8 E 1 peotratied the campaign in Greece to a late B. C. 424. 
ſeaſon. Meanwhile Braſidas, as ſoon as he had put Megara into a ſtate 8 bt 


of ſecurity, had returned to Corinth, and while ſummer was not yet Thucyd. 


far advanced, ſet forward on his difficult and hazardous march toward 
Thrace, He had collected a thouſand heayy-armed Peloponneſians 
in addition to his ſeven hundred Lacedæmonians. As far as che new 


58 iv. c. 78. 


Toward 3 


Lacedæmonian colony of the Trachinian Heracleia, he paſſed through of July. 


friendly territories ; but there he arrived on the border of a country, 


not indeed at declared enmity with Sparta, but allied to Athens; and 
acroſs the Theſſalian plains, in defiance of the Theſſalian cavalry, with 


his ſmall band, which, including the light-armed and ſlaves, would 
ſcarcely exceed four thouſand men, he could not attempt to force his 


way. 
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. way. The greateſt part of 'Theffaly * Was nominally under de- 
mocratical government, and the democratical party was zealous in the 
bY, Athenian alliance; yet, i moſt of the towns,” the intereſt of a few 
Po powerful men principally decided publie meaſures. This facilitated 
e negotiation, and Brafidas was not Jeſs able in negotiation than in 
arms. ' Imploying ſometimes the intereſt of the king of Macedonia, 
ſometimes that of other allies, and never neglecting the moment of 
opportunity for gaining a ſtep, he obtained free paſſage as far as the 
river Enipeas. There he found a body in arms, whoſe leaders de- 
elared their reſolution to oppoſe his farther progreſs, and expreſſed, in 
reproaches to his Theffalian guides, their reſentment at the permif- . 
ſion and affiſtance ſo far given to an army of ſtrangers paſſing through 
the country, unauthorized by the general conſent of the Theſſalian 
people. Fair words, diſcreetly uſed, nevertheleſs ſoftened them: 
and, after no long treaty, Braſidas obtained un moleſted paſſage. 
Through the remainder of Theflaly, dubioufly diſpoſed to him, but 
unprepared for immediate oppoſition, he made his way by forced 
Thooyd. | marches till he reached Perrhæbia; among whole people, ſubjects of 
L iv. c-79-, the Theſſalians, he had provided, by previous negotiation, for a favor- 
able reception. The difficult paſſage over mount Olympus, which 
was next to be undertaken, made the friendſhip of the Perrhæbians 
particularly neceſſary to him; Under their guidance he arrived with 
his force intire at Dium, on the northern fide of Olympus, where he 
| was within the dominion of his ally the king of Macedonia. 1 
Here the difficulties of his march ended, but new and un- 
foreſeen difficulties aroſe. A common intereſt in oppoſing Athens 
had united the king of Macedonia with Lacedæmon, and with the 
allies of Lacedæmon in his neighbourhood; but their intereſts were 3 


otherwiſe N 214656 and their views, in ſome points, oppoſite. 
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meaſure by no means calculated to promote the intereſt of Lacedæ - 
mon; which rather required that alliances ſhould be extended on all 
ſides, and that the confedèracy ſhould have ho enemy but Athens, 


Eight years before Perdiccas had been choſen by the confederate Grecian 


army to the ſecondary command of general of the cavalry, while a 
citizen of Corinth was appointed commander in chief. He ſeems to 


have been then little pleaſed with ſuch a compliment, and apparently 
it was his purpoſe no to preclude the means for a repetition of it. 


Joining his forces with thoſe of Braſidas, he aſſumed command, 
and directed the march of the combined army toward Lynceſtis. 


ee ee e enen Jadooble to Wii gd 0e ated 


| e of Macedonia and Lacedæmon, had ſent to Braſidas to requeſt 


his mediation with Perdiccas. The Spartan general therefore, not 


itnmediately refuſing to march, ſtopped however on the Lynceſtian 


frontier ;/ and repreſenting that the apprehenſion of fo great a force, 


ready to fall upon his country, would probably induce the Lynceſtian 
Ptince to a reaſonable accommodation, he declared that, for the La- 
cedæmonians, he judged it neither expedient nor juſt to proceed hoſ- 


tilely, till rhe trial had been made. Accordingly a negotiation was 


opened, and ſhortly a treaty was concluded, by which Arrhibeus be- 
came numbered among the allies of Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to pro- 
vent this meaſure, was hotvever highly diflatisfied ;- and he ſhowed 
his reſentment by declaring that, inſtead of furniſhing half the. provi- 
'fions,. as he Had hitherto done, for an army ſo little diſpoſed to yro- 
ener intereſt; he would in future furniſh a third only. . 
The accommodation nevertheleſs would be upon the whole til. 


factory to Braſidas and his Grecian allies, The dominion of Arrhi- SY 


bæus preſerved, might become a valuable weight in the balance aglinſt = 


| the growing power of Perdiccas; and the arms of the confederacy 
would now of courſe be directed to the object which the confederate 


SGreeks defired; the reduction of tlie power of Athens. Their firſt 


attempt was againſt Acatthus, where ſome of the - principal men 
were diſpoſed to join witli the Chalcidlatis in x renoutiving the Athenian 
dominion ; ; 
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dominion ; while the democraticat- party, with whom the conſe · | 
quence of the leaders, and perhaps the freedom of all, depended upon 
their connection with Athens, of courſe were zealous in the Athenian 
intereſt, Being however unable to oppoſe the confederate army in 
the field, they were in alarm for their property, and particularly for 


their vintage, now ready to gather. Accordingly, upon being ſum- 


moned to join the confederacy, they were, after ſome perſuaſion, 
prevailed upon to conſent that Braſidas alone ſhould be admitted into 
the town, and allowed to declare bis ee Wee the: 1 8 
en N 9 

Braſidas, for a ie ge Thueydidee was ARS he Was 
beſides politic ; ; and, tho not ſtrictly ſcrupulous of truth, he was highly 
liberal in his policy. He began with aſſuring the /Acanthians;/* that 


the great object of the Lacedæmonians in the war was to give liberty 
to Greece. It was therefore matter of wonder to him that che 


Acanthians did not at once receive him joyfully; that they heſitat- 


ed to join the confederacy; that they entertained. an idea of op- 
poſing their own deliverance, and that of Greece, from Athenian ſub- 
jection. Nothing in reaſon could hold them to ſuch a purpoſe, but 
* apprehenfion of the power of Athens; and how vain that apprehen- 


_ © flon was, he had himſelf had the good fortune to prove to the world, 
* when, before the walls of Megara, the whole force of Athens feared to 

- © ingage that ſmall band of Peloponneſians which he now commanded 
Om Thrace.” This politic boaſt, tho totally falſe, for he commanded 

at Megara more than triple the force that he led into Thrace, neverthe- 
leſs paſſed with the Acanthians, ill informed of tranſactions in Greece, 


and had conſiderable effect. He proceeded then to tell his audi- 


ence, that he had received aſſurances from the principal magiſtrates 
of Lacedæmon, confirmed by the moſt folemn oaths, that the Lace- 
dæmonians would claim no kind of authority in any cities which, 


< through negotiation with him, might accede to the Peloponneſian 


4 5 but that they ſhould "A perfectly independent. From 
2220 e he e them, that none need fear 9 e Property or 


1 Civil 
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civil rights, on account of any political principles they had held. 
„or any Political conduct they had followed; for he was de- 
<'termined to give no ſupport to any faction, but with his beſt power 


< to eſtabliſh, wherever he might have influence, that equal liberty 


< for all ranks, which formed the boaſt and the happineſs of his own 
* country. If, chen, refuſing conditions not only perfectly equitable 
but highly advantageous, they would perſiſt in their connection with 
Athens, and, tho only by the tribute which they paid, promote he 
ſubjection of other Grecian ſtates, he ſhould think himſelf not only 
< juſtified, but bound, to conſider them as enemies, and to begin imme- 
< diately the waſte of their lands. However, he truſted they would 
« fave him from the neceſſi ity of a ' meaſure ſo oppoſite to his inclina- 
© tion, and would rather be zealous in ſetting an Cans, po to the other 
_ © cities of Thrace for the recovery of independency. N 
The eloquence of Braſidas, powerfully ſeconded by bis army at 
cheir gates, had its full effect upon the Acanthians; and the ſuffrages 
of the aſſembly being taken ſecretly, that none might be afterward 
mdividually criminated for the vote given, a majority was found for 
revolting from Athens. The city of Acanthus thus became a member 
of the Lacedæmonian confederacy; and before the end of the ſummer, 
che example was followed by the neighbouring city of Stageirus, © * 
Of the ten generals of the regular eſtabliſhment of Athens, it mould 
ſeem that two were uſually appointed to the Thracian command. 
Eucles and the hiſtorian Thucydides now held that ſtation. Eucles 
was in Amphipolis, Thucydides at the iſland” of Thaſus, with the 
ſquadron ' of the ſtation, conſiſting of only ſeven triremes. It 
was to be expected that in ſpring the Athenians would fend 
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powerful reinforcements. It behoved Brafidas, therefore, to make 


every uſe of opportunities in the mean time open to him; and the ſe- 
vere ſeaſon v was rather favorable for ſome of ne TI which he 
meditated. N 

ene was the Sire important 880 had We the Atheniaris in 
Thrace. / * upon a noble river, which it commanded, and whoſe 
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banks, with the neighbouring hills, bore a growth a exbauſ. 


tible of excellent ſhip-timber. The country around was a rich plain, 
and the 1 invironing mountains had mines of gold and ſilver: the port 
ef Eion, at the mouth of the river, was but an appendage, yet a valua-. 
ble appendage of Amphipolis. This advantageous ſpot had been colo-. 


| ___ nized; firſt from Miletus by the unfortunate Ariſtagoras, afterward. 
-  from-Athens by Cimon; whoſe colony, alſo unfortunate, was deſtroy- 


Ch. xii..ſ. 3. 


of this Hiſt e.. 


8. 103. 


©, 3 03. 


Dec. 


ed, as we have ſeen, by the Thracians. A new colony had been eſta- 
bliſned under the conduct of Agnon, and the place was populous 
and flouriſhing: but the inhabitants were a mixt multitude from va- 
rious Grecian cities; ſome connected, by blood or by habit and inter- 
courſe, witk the revolted e ſome by intereſt. WA the kung | 
of Macedonia. | | | 

On thefe circumſtances Brafidas founded a 1 50 ty annexing 1 0 
phipolis to the Laczdemonian confederacy. A communication was 
managed with ſome of the inhabitants, and a plan concerted with 
them. Collecting then all the force be could obtain from his al- 


Bes, on a dark ſtormy evening, with fleet falling (the weather which 
e. 103... © he preferred for the attempt) he arrived at Aulon and Bromiſcus, 
ö where the waters of the lake of Bolbẽ diſcharge. themſelves into the 


ſea; and halting there only while his army took refreſhment, he pro- 
ceeded in the night to Argilus. The people of that little town, always 
di ſaffected to 1 were prepared to receive him. Its territory was 


divided from the Amphipolitan only by the river Strymon. Near Argi- 


tus was a bridge, which, as an important paſs, was protected by a con- 


ſtant guard; but no attempt being at preſent apprehended, the guard was 


e. 10g. 


ſmall. Under the guidance of the Argilians, and favored by the 


| ſtorm; Braſidas. ſurprized the guard, and becoming maſter of the 


bridge, the Amphipolitan territory was open to him. Extreme alarm. 
and confuſion immediately inſued among the Amphipolitans; who, 


as x heterogeneous people, collected from various ſtates, were almoſt | 


wholly without: confidence each man in his neighbour ; and if, in- 


ſtead of i the n Braſidas had led his forces directly 


| | "againſt 
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againſt the town, he would have become maſter of it, probably as ſoon 
as he arrived at the gates. This, however, might perhaps be more 
than his authority could effect. After gratifying his troops, therefore, 
with the ſpoil of the country, he waited in expectation that, from ſo 


populous a place, with an Athenian general commanding, ſomething 
would be attempted againſt him ; and in any action in open field he 


1 f 


| promiſed himſelf ſucceſs, whi ich would not fail to ON his friends 


in the town, and promote his meaſures. _ | 
The inactivity of Eucles diſappointed Braſidas: no movement was 
made from the town, and it was to be apprehended that the arrival of 
| Thueydides, with the ſquadron from Thaſus, would utterly defeat the 
1 enterprize. For beſide the force he would bring, Thucydides, 


having large property and antient family connections in the neigh- 


bourhood, had great influence both among Greeks aud Thracians ; and 


his preſence would not only confirm the Amphipolitans in the Athe- 
nian intereſt, but afliſt much to the collection of a powerful land- force 
| for oppoſing the Peloponneſians. Meaſures that might be quickly deci- 
| five were therefore neceſſary to Braſidas. Three imputes ex- 
preſsly no blame to his collegue; but the conduct ol Eucles appears 
evidently to have been deficient either! in judgement or in vigor, or ra- 
ther in both. Braſidas found. means to {end aſſurance into Amphipo- 
lis 1 that i it was not his pu rpoſe to deprive any perſon in the city, 
not even the Athenians, of either property or civil rights: that all 


the inhabitants might chuſe whether they would remain upon the 


Y footing. of free citizens, or depatt with their effects; only, if the 

latter was. their choice, they muſt go within five days.“ This pro- 
poſal had immediate efficacy : the Athenians, a ſmall proportion only of 
the inhabitants, little confident, evidently, in their general, and 
highly diffident af their fellow coloniſts, had ſuppoſed their perſons, 
their properties, and their families i in the moſt imminent danger of the 
worſt that could befal them: the terms were incomparably more fa» 
vorable than, from the common practice and policy of Grecian com- 
manders, was to be expected; and in their preſent circumſtances, hope- 
1 u 2 N leſs 
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leſs as they were of timely ſuccour, nearly everything they moſt 
wiſhed. Such being the ſentiments of the Athenians, the other mul- 
titude were ſtill more diſpoſed to rejoice in the generous offer, as it 


appeared, of the Spartan general. The promoters of the revolt, there- 


fore, boldly ſtepped forward ; ; the interpoſition of Eucles | was diſre- 


garded ; the people in aſſembly decreed that the terms ſhould be ac- 


cepted ; „ and Brafidas, with his forces, Was immediately admitted i into 


the city. That active officer, then, without a moments loſs of time, 
proceeded to take meaſures for poſſeſſi ing himſelf of Eion, diſtant 2bout 


three miles, and excluding the Athenian fleet from the river; but 


late i in the evening of the 1 5 5 day « on which Amph polis ſurrendered, 


Thucydides, having made. unexpected. haſte from Thaſus, entered the 


harbour with his ſquadron.” Eion was thus ſecured, but  Amphipolis 


was beyond the power of Thucyides to recover. 
To the lofs of that city from the Athenian dominion, we FEET brin- 
cipally to owe our belt information concerning the hiſtory of the times 
with which we are ingaged, and almoſt our only means for any ac- 
curate acquaintance with the Grecian republics, in that period in 


which their hiſtory is moſt intereſting. The news of the ſucceſſes 


of Braſidas in Thrace, but partieularly of the ſurrender of Amphipoli © 
made great impreſſion at Athens; ; and the more, as the public mind 


was already fore with the recent calamity at Delium, the greateſt which 
| thecommonwealth had experienced from the hands of its enemies in the 


courſe of the war. Thofe diſtant dependencies, from whoſe wealth the 


| republic principally derived its power, had been eſteemed hitherto 


ſecure under the guard of the Athenian nayy, with which no poten- 
tate upon earth could contend: but now, through the adventu rous 
and able conduct of Brafidas, they were laid open to the ſu perior land- 
force of the Peloponneſians, which, if the Theſſalians ſhould not 
oppoſe, might be poured in upon them to any amount. "Dwelling 
upon theſe conſiderations, and irritated | more than inſtructed by 
misfortune, the Athenian people vented againſt their beſt friends that 
N which N knew not 8 to vent a 2gainſt their enemies. 
| | T Doc Yes 
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Thucydides, / whoſe peculiar intereſt and influence in Thrace gave wog Lv 
him ſingular means to ſerve them there, was deprived of his command, 
and baniſhed. from Attica for - twenty. years. Precluded thus from 
active life in the ſervice of his country, it was the amuſement of 
his leiſure to compoſe that hiſtory, which has been the delight 
and admiration of all poſterity. The affairs of Athens continued 
to be known to him through his numerous friends in high ſitu- 
ations there. His baniſhment, as himſelf informs us, led to infor- 
mation concerning thoſe of the Peloponneſians, which he could 
ſcarcely otherwiſe have acquired. 

Braſidas then, thus ſucceſsful-through the inability or remiſſneſs of 
Eucles at Amphipolis, and diſappointed through the activity of 
Thucydides at Eion, had however done, with a very ſmall force, verx 
important ſervices for his country. His ſedulity to proſecute them was 
unremitting, and he had now greatly increaſed his means. The 
reputation of his unaſſuming and conciliating behaviour toward the 1. ir. c. 108. 
allies whom he had gained, Was communicated through the other 
Grecian cities in Thrace. His character paſſed for a ſpecimen of 
the character If his fellowcountrymen ; and his conſtant declaration, 
that the great purpoſe of his commiſſion was to give perfect freedom ; 
and independency to all Grecian cities, received ſuch ſupport. from 
the wiſe liberality of his conduct, that it found general credit. 
Perdiccas, a prince of much policy and little honor, forgetting his 
reſentment, was \ deſirous of profiting from his connection with ſuch 
an ally as Braſidas, and condeſcended to viſit him for the purpoſe of 
concerting meafures for proſecuting the common intereſt of the con- 
federacy. Meanwhile the fame of the late defeat of the Athenians in 
Bceotia, now ſpred over the country, aſſiſted to promote the diſpoſition 
to revolt: it tended to eſtabliſh the credit of the politic tho untrue 
aſſertion of Braſidas, that with only the ſmall force of Peloponneſians 
which he commanded in Thrace, he had defied the whole ſtrength 
of Athens under the walls of Megara; and the vaunt had its 
effect. The naval power of Athens became leſs, an object of fear, 


when „ ; 


. 


- 
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When it was ſuppoſed that protection againſt it mid always be * 
:tained by land. Shortly Myrcinus, Gapſelus, and CEſyme revolted 
to the confederates; while ſeveral other towns, fearful yet to declare 
themſelves, intimated privately their in to be freed n 9 
to Athens. 

Such ſucceſs and ſuch proſpects ee Braſigas, i in ſankng to 


Sparta an account of them, to requeſt a reinforcement which might 


inable him to purſue his advantages, and attempt ſtill greater things. 
A man who ſo united talents for military and civil command, who 
could conquer, as occaſion required, either by force or by perſuaſion, 
and who had knowlege and temper to maintain his acquiſitions, 


Lacedzmon had not yet preſented to the notice of hiſtory. But 
talents ſo ſuperior, in a man not of royal race, not qualified by age 
for ſuperiority, and diſtinguiſhed only by his ſpirit of enterprize, his 
daring courage, his indefatigable activity, his uncommon prudence, 
his noble liberality, his amiable temper, and thoſe ingaging manners 
which conciliated the affection of all with whom he converſed, ex- 

cited envy and apprehenſion among the cautious elderhood of Sparta. 
The reinforcement was totally denied. 'The Athenian people mean- 
while, however illiberal, and cap riciouſly rigorous to thoſe who ſerved 
them, were not ſo untrue to their own intereſt as to neglect the 
important poſſeſſions, with the loſs of which they were threatened : 


ſome reinforcements were ſent during winter ; more Were to r in 


ſpring. 
No diſappointment, 1 nor any rigor of ſealen, aal FIR 
the activity of Braſidas. With the progrefs of his ſucceſſes he in- 


larged his views; and being now poſſeſſed of a country favorably 


fituated, and producing materials in ſingular abundance, he formed 
the bold project of creating a fleet at Amphipolis. Meanwhile with 


* His ſmall force of Peloponneſians, and what allies he could collect, 


he marched into Ate, as that part of the peninſula of Athos was 
called which lay within the king of Perſia's canal. It contained the 


little towns of SanE, e Clone, Acrothoce, Olophyxus, and 
Dium, 
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Dium, which were ſo many ſeparate republics. The firſt only was 
a pure Grecian colony from Andrus, The inhabitanth of the others 
were a mixed people, a few Chalcidian Greeks, but the greater part 


3 


Thracians; of that Tuſcan people, ſays Thucydides, who formerly _ 
inhabited Lemnus and Athens. All were under the dominion-of 


the Athenian commonwealth ; but all preſently acceded to the terms 


offered by Braſidas, except Sane and Dium, whole territories. he. 


waſted. 


A more important object then ring! in the ee penin · 


ſula of Sithonia, he led his forces thither. A ſmall party in Torone, 
: one of the principal Chalcidian ſeaports, invited him to ſupport them 


in revolt. A majority of the Teronæan people ſtill favored the 
Athenian intereſt; fifty heavy-armed Athenians were in the place, 
and two Athenian triremes in the harbour. Nevertheleſs, through 
the able conduct of Braſidas, and the bold adventure of only ſeven 
men, whom Lyſiſtratus an Olynthian commanded, who were in- 
troduced in the night by the party diſpoſed to revolt, it was. taken. 
The Athenians, except a few who were killed, and the greateſt part 
of the Toronzans, fled to the neighbouring fortreſs of Lecythus. 


Braſidas ſummoned the place, offering permiſſion for the Athenians to 
depart with their effects, and Promiſing to the Toronzans the full in- 


joyment of their rights as citizens of Torone, together with the reſto- 
ration of whatever of their property had fallen into his poſſeſſion or 

under his power. The terms were inviting to men in their e 
to 


ſituation ; yet the Athenians, having 1 upon the Toronæans 


adhere to them, refuſed to ſurrender, but requeſted a day. of truce for 
the burial of the dead. What followed deſerves notice principally, 
in the great ſcarcity of any inlarged patriotiſm among the Greeks, 
as an inſtance of the firmneſs with which they often adhered to party- 


Thueyd. 
I, iv. e. 110, 
112, 113.1 


c. 1% 8: 
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principle. Braſidas granted two days, and made uſe of the opportu- 


nity for aſſembling the Toronæans, and uſing all his eloquence and 


all his addreſs in the endeavour to conciliate them to his intereſt. 


| But che democratical Toronæans remained true to the Athenians ; and 


5 Tvyoy, Wn, — 


not 
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not till mackifanh® were prepared, and a force was afſernbled, ſcarcely 

poſlible for them to reſiſt, nor then till an accident occaſioned a ſudden . 

panic, they quitted their fort of earth and wood, and moſt of them 

getting aboard veſlels lying at hand, eſcaped acroſs. the gulph into | 
255 Funes ans Was che e event of the to. cog your” = the 
| War. 


SECTION V. 


| Negotiations for peace beteween Athens plea 33 7 ruce con- 


cluded for a year. War renewed. | Theſpiee oppreſſed by. Thebes. 
War between Mantineia and Te Remarkable free of - Athenian 


ſuperſtition. 


IN TELLIGENCE = the $2 Ong oy Braſidas, 8 
with the unfortunate evefit of the battle of Delium, and accompanied 
with reaſonable apprehenſion of ſpreading defection among the ſubject 
cities, was of powerful effect to damp the wild ambition, fd lower the 
unruly haughtineſs of the Athenian people. It began again to be very 
generally Ster ved and regretted among them, that their leaders, thoſe 
i in whom they moſt truſted, had adyiſed them ill; and that ſo: favor- » 


able an opportunity for making an advantageous peace, as that which 
had been proudly rejected, might not again recur. F ortunately for 
N52 . 5 them at this time no ſpirit of enterprize animated the. Lacedzmonian 
9 8 ; councils. The ſucceſſes of Brafidas, highly gratifying as far as they 
M tended to diſpoſe the Athenians to peace, excited at the ſame time 
MW ſome apprehenſion among the Lacedzmoman leaders, that their own 
j | allies, and even the Lacedzmonian people, might be excited to deſire | 
the continuance of the war, to which they were anxious to put a 
| concluſion. The great object of the principal families was to recover 
i 8 ; 1175 their kinſmen and friends, priſohers i in Athens; and while they dread- 
| 98 | eda reverſe of fortune that might renew " the arrogance of their ene- 
| | 3 mies, 
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mies, they fearedalſo ſuch ſucceſs as might too much elate their allies. 
Such being the ſentiments on both ſides, negotiations for peace were 
opened, and in the beginning of ſpring a truce for a year was eoneluded. 
Each party retained what it poſſeſſed, the Peloponneſians, however, con- 
ceding the intire command of the Grecian ſeas to Athens; excluding 
themſelves totally from the uſe of long ſhips, the general term for ſhips 


. 


Thueyd. 
L. iv. c. 118, 


119. 


of war, and of any veſſel of the row- galley kind of above ſive hundred 


talents meaſurement, which, according to Arbuthnot, was ſcarcely 
more than twelve ton. To this treaty the Lacedæmonians, Corinthi- 
ans, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, and Megarians only were parties on the 
ſide of the Peloponneſian confederacy; but they ingaged to uſe their 
intereſt for perſuading the Bœotians and Phocians to accede; and it 
was the profeſſed purpoſe of the truce to give e 5 nego- 
tiating a general and permanent peace. 


| While theſe meaſures were taking in Greece for ontting an end to the 


| ravages of war, circumſtances aroſe in Thrace to diſturb the effect of the 
negotiation, and to give new fewel toanimoſity. The people of Scione, 
the principal town of the fruitful peninſula of Pallene, reckoned them- 


C. 120. 


ſelves a Peloponneſian people; referring their origin to a colony of Achai- 


ans of Pellene or Pallenẽ, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves on the coaſt of 
Thrace in returning from the war of Troy. Thistraditiontendedto eſta- 
bliſhamong theScionzans a general partiality for the Peloponneſian con 
nection, to which thoſe of higher rankwould otherwiſe incline ; and a 
party among them communicated to Braſidas their deſire to reject the 
dominion of Ather 
| das, who in negoti on choſe always to depend upon his own add 
rather than that of any deputies, and who refuſed no danger in the Pe 


ſecution of the great objects of his command, reſolved to go himſelf to 


Scipne. As the approach by land was completely commanded by the 
town of Potidza, ſituate on the iſthmus, he was under neceſſity of riſk- 
ing the ſea; and in a ſmall ſwift boat, eſcorted by one trireme, he ar- 
rived ſafe in the harbour. He was ſo. well aſſured of the ſtrength of 
his party in the town, that he ventured immediately to aflemble the 
. II. 5 Xx | ns peo- 


and to be received under his protection. Braſi- 


Thucyd. 
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people, and exert that eloquence which he had already found ſo uſeful. 


He began with his uſual declaration, which experience had proved to 


be not leſs politic than liberal, that no man ſhould ſuffer in perſon, | 


property, or privileges, for paſt political conduct, or exiſting g political 


connections.“ He was then large in praiſe of the SR people, 
© who, notwithſtanding the peculiar danger to which their ſituation, 


© incloſed within a peninſula, expoſed them, in revolting againſt that ty- 


rannical power which at preſent commanded the ſeas, had neverthe- 


© leſs not waited till freedom ſhould be forced upon them through the 
c n of the Peloponneſian arms, but had been forward to aſſert 


it;“ and he concluded with aſſurances of his readineſs to give all 
protection, and his wiſh to do all honor, to a people who, he was con- 
fident, would prove themſelves among the moſt meritorious allies of 


* 


6 Lacedzmon.” 
The rhetoric and the liberality of Braſidas had their defired effect. 
Many, even of thoſe who were before adverſe to the revolt, became 


now ſatisfied with it, and the whole people vied in paying honors, 


public and private, to the Spartan general. From the city he received 


a golden crown, which was in ſolemn ceremony placed on his head, as 


the deliverer of Greece; and individuals preſented him with fillets, a 


uſual mark of approvin g admiration to the conquerors in the public. 


games; which, as ſomething approaching to divine honor, was 
eſteemed among the higheſt tokens of reſpect. | 


Scione being thus gained, Braſidas was extending his views to o poti- 
dæa and Mende, in both which places he held cotreſpondence, when 
commiſſioners arrived, Ariſtonymus from Athens, and Athenæus from 
Lacedæmon, to announce the ceflation of arms. The intelligence was 
joyful to the new allies of Lacedæmon in "Thrace, as the terms of the 
treaty removed at once all the peril of the ſituation in which they had 
placed themſelves. With regard to the Scionæans alone a diſpute 


atoſe. Ariſtonymus, finding upon inquiry that the vote in aſſembly, 


by which they formally acceded to the Lacedæmonian alliance, had 


not paſſed till two days after the ſigning of the e articles, declared them 


excluded 
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excluded from the benefit of the treaty. Braſidas, 'on the contrary, 
no way pleaſed with a truce that checked him in the full career-of ſuc- 
ceſs, the firſt of any importance obtained by the Lacedæmonians in 
the war, and conceiving himſelf ſtrongly pledged to preſerve the Scio- 
næans from Athenian vengeance, inſiſted that the revolt, truly con- 
ſidered, had taken place before the ſigning of the articles, and he 
_ refuſed to ſurrender the town. Ariſtonymus ſent information of this 
to Athens, where preparation was immediately made to vindicate the 
claim of the commonwealth by arms. The Lacedæmonian govern- 
meut, diſpoſed to ſupport Braſidas, remonſtrated; but the Athenian 
people, indignant, as Thucydides ſays, that not only their continental 
ſubjects, but now even thoſe who were in the ſituation of iſlanders, 
ſhould ſo preſume in the protection of the land- force of Peloponneſus, at 
the inſtigation of Cleon, made a decree, declaring that Scione ſhould be 
taken, and the people put to death. 

At the very time when this paſſionate act of democratical deſpo- 
tien was paſſing, an event occurred, which might have taught the 
Athenians, if a mob could be taught, the ſuperiority of the generous 


policy of Braſidas to their illiberal and inhuman proceedings. Some 


of the principal men of Mende, an Eretrian colony, alſo within the pe- 

ninſula of Pallen&, had already gone ſo far in meaſures for leading their 
city to revolt, that they dreaded beyond all things the ſcrutiny, and 
the conſequent puniſhment, which were to be expected from the 
jealous tyranny of Athens. Accordingly, finding Braſidas, notwith- 
ſtanding the truce, ready to receive them into the Lacedæmonian alli- 
ance, they thought it their ſafeſt way to proſecute the meaſure begun; 
and tho a majority of the lower people was adverſe, they ſucceeded in 
their deſign. Braſidas juſtified himſelf, partly by urging counter- com- 
plaints of infraction of the treaty by the Athenians, partly by main- 
taining that nothing forbad his receiving any Grecian people into the 
Lacedæmonian alliance, when the meaſure on their part was volun- 
tary, and on both ſides without fraud or treachery. But the Athe- 
nians + Jud ged otherwiſe; they would not indeed deem the truce void, 

8 XX 2 - bu t 
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but they would proceed to inforce by arms their own ſenſe of the 
conditions of it. Braſidas, expecting this, removed the families and 
effects of the Scionæans and Mendzans to Olynthus, ſtrengthened the 

garriſons with five hundred heavy- armed Peloponneſians and three 
hundred middle - armed Chalcidians, and, having put everything in 
the beit ſtate for defence that time and circumſtances would permit, 
he appointed Polydamidas, apparently a Lacedæmonian, to the chief 
command, and returned himſelf to his army. 
In the arduous and complex buſineſs in which Brafidas was ingaged, 
in his quality of commander in chief of the Peloponneſian forces and 
' ſuperintendant of the Peloponneſian affairs in Thrace, while among 
the Grecian towns his negotiations ſucceeded beyond hope, he found 
infuperable difficulty in managing his intereſts with the ambitious, 
crafty, haughty, capricious, and faithleſs king of Macedonia. Whe- 
| ther Arrhibæus had contravened or deſerted his ingagements, or 
whether Braſidas thought it of ſo much importance to preſerve 
the friendſhip of Perdiccas as to be- induced himſelf to break with 
Arrhibæus, Thucydides does not inform us; but the Spartan general 
Thueyd. _ and che Macedonian king, with united forces, invaded Lynceſtis. 
Liv. £.124 Three thouſand heavy- armed foot formed the principal ſtrength of the 
former, and a thouſand horſe that of the latter, who was beſides 
followed by a numerous body of barbarian irregulars. A battle was 
fought, in which the Lynceſtians, who were not without regular 
| heavy-armed foot *, were put to flight; but the country being moun- 
tainous, they ſoon reached the heights, where neither the Macedo- 
nian horſe nor the Peloponnefian foot could, with any hope of ad- 
vantage, follow them. Perdiecas propoſed then to overrun the plain 
country. Braſidas was anxious for his new allies : particularly thoſe 
of Mende, where the tower people were ſo generally diſpoſed to the 
Athenian intereſt that, ſhould an Athenian force approach the place 
in his abſence, the citizens of higher rank, who had effected the revolt, 
Er pen ap e not but be in the utmoſt peril. Having therefore ſo far ſerved 
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the king of Macedonia, he thought he might reaſonably withdraw his 
forces, to give neceſſary protection to their common allies. Perdiccas, 
however, was diſſatisfied that his wiſhes were diſputed; and while diffe- 
rences hence ariſing were yet unſettled, intelligence arrived, that a 


donian army, had betrayed their ingagement, and joined Arrhibæus. 
This alarming information made new meaſures neceſſary for Per- 


diccas, and he became diſpoſed to retreat with Braſidas; but in con- 


ſequence of their diſagreement, meaſures were not readily concerted 


between them. Night was approaching, and nothing yet determined, * 


when exaggerated reports of the Illyrian numbers excited a panic 
through the Macedonian army, and the whole multitude of barbariare 
irregulars, with many of the Macedonians themſelves, took-to ſudden 
flight. Already the evil was beyond remedy, before Perdiccas was in- 


50 of it ; and his camp was ſo diſtant from that of Braſidas, that 


it became neceſſary to follow his flying troops, neh waiting to 
communicate with the Spartan general. 

When day broke, Braſidas found himſelf in a very ka ſitua- 
tion. The ſuperiority of the enemy's force, however, and his own 
want of means for ſubſiſtence, made haſty retreat indiſpenſable. He 
formed therefore his heavy-armed in à hollow ſquare: the light- 
armed he placed in the center : he ſelected a ſmall body of the youngeſt 
and moſt active men, for a reſerve, to aſſiſt in any point that might 
be moſt preſſed; and he took upon himſelf the immediate command 
of the rear-guard, conſiſting of three hundred choſen men. Having 

then aflured his people that irregular barbarians, however alarming 
their numbers and their clamor might-appear, could never be really 


formidable to ſteddy troops, he began his march. 

The IIlyrians immediately puri with much vociferation and 
tumult, as if they were already victors, and flaughter their only 
buſineſs. They attacked; and, to their aſtoniſhment, were re- 
pulſed with loſs : they repeated the attempt with no better ſucceſs ; 


and, preſently deterred by the firm countenance of the retreating army, 
with: 
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large body of IIlyrian mercenaries, expected to reinforce the Mace- 
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with its readineſs for efficagious reſiſtance in every part, they drew 
off; but a body of them preſſed forward, with intention to occupy the 
defile of the frontier mountains of Lynceſtis, through which the Pe- 
loponneſians muſt neceffarily paſs to enter Lower Macedonia. Bra- 
ſidas, aware of this, detached his three hundred with orders to proceed 
with all haſte to diſlodge the enemy from the high ground, at leaſt 
on one fide of the paſs, They ſucceeded in acquiring poſſeſſion of 


one of the hills, the enemy evacuated the other, and- the army arrived, 


on the ſame e at Amiſſa, the. firſt town Afb Ts; gaming, M1 
Perdiccas. 

In the courſe of this 3 de the 3 fell 
in with much of the baggage and ſtores of the Macedonians, follow 
ing, as the conductors were able, ſcattered, and. without a guard, the. 
diſorderly flight of their army. Irritated by the baſe deſertion, as they 
eſteemed it, which they had experienced. from. the Macedonians, the 
Peloponneſians ſeized whatever was moſt valuable and moſt portable ; 5 
and then, looſing from their yokes the oxen employed in drawing the 
carriages, turned them wandering about the country. This ill | 
judged revenge, which the general probably could not prevent, com- 
pleted the alienation of Perdiccas; who, that he might with leſs 
danger break with the Peloponneſians, began henceforth to ſeek op- 


portunity for renewing his alliance with Athens. 


On returning into Thrace, Braſidas found reaſon 1 to regret 155 unwil- 
ling abſence from the protection of his new allies, and from the care of 


his intereſts in that country. An armament had arrived in Pallen&, 


under the command of Nicias and Nicoſtratus, confiſting of forty - 
Athenian and ten Chian triremes, with a thouſand heavy-armed and 
fix hundred archers of their national troops, a conſiderable body of 
middle- armed of their allies, and a thouſand Thracian mercenaries. 
Propoſing to direct their meaſures againſt the revolted cities of Mende 
and Scione, - the Athenian generals began their operations with an at- 
tempt to foree Polydamidas from a ſtrong ſituation near the former 


| place, 1 in which they We eſcaped a total defeat, . SE: 


however 


35 
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However, their troops, they went to Scion, and took the ſuburbs on 
the firſt aſſault; | but, unable to make any impreſſion on the town, 
they proceeded t to plunder the ſurrounding country. A party favoring 
them within the place, not powerful enough to put it into their 
hands, was nevertheleſs powerful enough to deter the ruling party 
from quitting their walls to protect their fields. Next day therefore the 
army was divided: half, under Nicias, ravaged the borders of the Sci- 
onæan and Mendian territories; while Nicoftraus, with the other half, 


approached the town of Mende 7. 


Polydamidas, who had retired into that plack with his Petal 
fans, thought himſelf ſtrong enough, if he could perſuade the Men- 
dians to zealous cooperation, to attack the Athenians i in the field. He 
accordingly afſembled the people, and propoſed the meaſure ; but he 
was anſwered by one of the democratical party, that the Mendians 
would not march againſt the Athenians, and that no true intereſt 
«© of theirs had led them into their preſent ingagements with the Pe- 
L loponneſians. Polydamidas, in purſuance of the rules of Spartan 
diſcipline and of that authority which Lacedzmonians i in command 
uſually everywhere aſſumed, rather than of the policy which his 
ſituation required and the example of his general recommended, ſeized 
the man with his own hands, and 'was proceeding to 'drag him out 
of the aſſembly. This vidteitt and arbitrary act fo incenſed the de- 

mocratical party, that they immediately aflaulted his adherents, Theſe, 
| imagining that meaſures had been concerted with the Athenian gene 

rals, now at the gates, fled into the citadel,  whither Polydamidas 
and the troops about him alſo retired. Meanwhile the gates were 
actually thrown open by ſome of the democratical patty ; and the 
whole Athenian army, the forces of Nicias having now joined thoſe 
under Nicoſtratus, entered the town, ignorant of what had paſſed 


7 The text of Thucy -dides- appears here 


evidently deficient, and neither the antient 


ſcholiaſt nor the modern annotators give any 
aſſiſtance. It is nevertheleſs pretty clear, from 


the context, that the ſenſe here given, in 


1 Smith's tranſlation has been followed, 
is juſt. A note, however, which we do not 
find, to explain on what grounds he reſted his 
cranflation. would have added to our ſatiſ- 
faction. 


within, 
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. and wondering why they were not apt The foldiers 
accordingly proceeded immediately to pillage, and were with difficulty 
reſtrained even from putting the Mendians, their friends, to the ſword. - 
The tumult, however, being ſoon compoſed, the people were ſum- 
moned to the agora. The Athenian generals then directed the reſto- 
ration of the democratical form of government, and, -with a politic li- 


 berality, declared they would inſtitute no inquiry about the paſt, 


but would leave the Mendians to their own meaſures concerning, thoſe, 


. If any ſuch remained 1 180 who had been active in the 
5 . | 


Matters in thus ſettled in Mende, and a part of the : army left to 
We the citadel, the generals proceeded with the larger part againſt 


Sciane. Polydamidas had occupied a hill, the poſſeſſion of which would 


have preventedthe ſurroundingof the town with a contravallation. They 
diſlodged him, and then immediately began to form their lines. Mean- 


- while the blockade ot the Citadel of Mende had. its effect in reducin g 


the place into the power of the Athenians, -but the garriſon, by a bold 


J effort, ſaved themſelves. Sallying in the duſk of evening, they 


overcame the Athenian guard next the ſea, and proceeding under cover 


of the night toward Scion, broke through the Athenian _ there, 


Thins. : 


I. iv. e. 132. 


* 


and the greater part got fafe into the town. 5 i 


During theſe tranſactions, the negotiation for renewing the alliance 
between Athens and Macedonia, concerning which Perdiccas had 


begun to tamper with the Athenian generals preſently after the re- 


treat from Lynceſtis, was brought to a concluſion z and the immediate 


conſequence was of great importance. | The party in Lacedæmon 
which favored Braſidas, had ſo far prevailed, that it was determined 
to ſend a body of forces, by the way of Theſſaly, to reinforce him. 


Intelligence of this being conveyed to Nicias and Nicoſtratus, they 


applied to their new ally, the king of Macedonia, to prevent the mea- 


ſore. Perdiccas had always maintained a ſtreng intereſt i in Theſſaly, 


principally through perſonal communication in hoſpitality with the 


. men. Being deſirous to give Proof of his ſincerity in his re- 
| vived 


Sxer. V. 
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vived ingagements with Athens, and otherwiſe little willing that bis 


dominion.ſhould become a common road of communication for troops 


between Peloponneſus and Thrace,, he prevailed with his Theſſalian 


| | friends to interfere ſo effeQtually, that the Lacedzmonian government 


defiſted from their purpoſe. Commiſſioners, however, were ſent, of 
whom Iſchagoras was chief, to inſpe& into the ſtate of things in 


Thrace; and, contrary apparently to the ingagements of Brafidas, 


governars, or rather preſidents, were ſent with them from Sparta, to 
be; conſtant guardians, of the Lacedzmonian intereſts in the ſeveral 


towns. It is remarked by Thucydides, that all of theſe were under the 


age required by the Lacedzmonian inſtitutions for foreign commands. 
Braſidas, deprived of the reinforcement which he had long been ſo- 
liciting, and which the Lacedzmonian government too late became 
diſpoſed: to grant him, toward the end of winter, nevertheleſs, made 
an attempt to ſurprize Potidæa; but bein g diſcovered by tlie ſentries 
before he could apply his ſcaling-ladders to the walls, he an: ap 
without effecting anything. 

During this year of nominal truce between Lacedæmon and Athens, 
| while the intereſts of the two ſtates were ill proſecuted: by arms in 
Thrace, ſome circumſtances for notice occurred in Greece. The 
Thebans accuſed the Theſpians of the crime of Atticiſm, as they 
termed the inclination to an alliance with Athens. The Theſpians, 


however, had been principal fufferers in the late battle with the 


Athenians, near Delium ; but- this very circumſtance, which ſhould 
have proved them not obnoxious to juſtice, rendered them unfortunately 


open to oppreſſion ; and the Thebans, under the claim of that arbi- 5 


trary authority which they aſſerted over all Bœotia, required that the 


fortifications of Theſpiæ ſhould be demoliſhed, to which Fe people 


of chat little city were obliged to ſubmit. 
In the autumn an obſtinate battle was fought between SY Man- 
tincians and Tegeans. Each party claimed the victory; each raiſed 


its trophy; and both being diſabled for farther exertion immediately in 
the field, both endeavoured to gain the favor of the deity, for future oc- 


caſions, by preſenting at Delphi what ſpoils they ſeverally collected 
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in the battle. About the ſame time, through ſome negligence of the c. 1 13 3. | 


8 IE . I ns, y antient 
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antient pale Chryſis, then in the fifty=fifth/ year” of her ſacred 
office, the celebrated temple of the Argian Juno was deſtroyed by 
fire. Chryſis, in dread . the 4 e or the Wee: of the Ls 
people, fled to Phlius., - dans Hoa e ee ; 
"Meanwhile the informed Athenians were offering a very chad 
able inſtance of popular ſuperſtition. | Ever looking up to a ſuperior | 
cauſe for the direction of the events of this world, they did not attri- 
bute the reverſe of fortune, which they were beginning to experience, 
to the wretched conſtitution of their government, now fo altered from 
that which Solon had eſtabliſhed, -nor to their own inſufficiency to 
decide on public meaſures, nor to the folly which, making them 
dupes to the boiſterous eloquence of the ignoble and ignorant Cleon, 
| led them to commit the adminiſtration of public affairs principally to 
bo. Te his direction. Nor did they conceive themſelves obnoxious to divine 
| anger for all their unjuſt violence to their allies, and all their-ſhock- 
= ing eruelties to thoſe whom they called rebellious ſubje&s; yet they 
et dlid attribute their misfortunes to the indignation of the deity. The 
| Thucyd. fancy aroſe that the purification of the ſacred iſland of Delos had been 
{7 deficiently performed, and it was propoſed to ſecure the favor of the 
god by a new act of cruel injuſtice. - The whole Delian people, ſub- 
jects who had every right to protection from the Athenian govern- 
ment, were expelled from their iſland, without having any other 
ſettlement provided for them. - Thoſe miſerable Greeks, thus inhu- : 
manly treated by the moſt poliſhed of their fellowcountrymen, 
N found, however, charity from thoſe whom they called barbarians: 
1 | the Perſian ſatrap Pharnaces gave them the territory of wanne 
| on wn olim coat, to cultayats for their OOO © 2 


Sta, of Athens * 15 _Efet of theatrical fatire : Cleot 1 . Cleen . 
| Pointed general in T hrace: Battle of Amphipolis. | | 


| 

= 5 | SECTION. VI. 

| A FT E R the death of Pericles, there ferns to have remained no 
| 5 5 man of rank in Athens whoſe powers of elocution were of that ſupe- 
E n Which in a democracy are peculiarly neceſſary for the gui- 
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dance of public affairs. When all graver men were now tired of ineffeQual | 

_ oppoſition tothearroganceof the low and petulant Cleon in the generalaſ- 
ſembly, a poet undertook their cauſe, and attacked him on the public ſtage, 
The practice of the old comedy till ſubſiſted in Athens: public cha- 

| rafters were exhibited with the utmoſt freedom in the theater: maſks 
repreſenting their 'countenances being worn by the actors, who, in 
thus mimicking their perſons, aſſumed, without any diſguiſe, their 
names. This licence was of great political conſequence ; it gave op- 
portunity for thoſe who could write, but who could not ſpeak, to de- 
clare their ſentiments, or to vent their ſpleen, on political topics : in SY 
the want of ready means to multiply copies, a compoſition. was thus. 
at once communicated to a whole public; and ſtage exhibitions ſup- 
plied the place of the political pamphlets of modern times. The in- 
tereſt of a party thus might be promoted on the ſtage as in the agora; 
and thoſe opinions might be propagated, and thoſe paſſions excited, on 
one day by theatrical exhibitions, which on the morrow might de- 
7 the meaſures of the general afſembly. - 

It was after the affair of Pylus, when N was in the height of Ariſtopb. 
nis popularity, when, in purſuance of a decree of the people, he was ho- Fduit. v. 703. 
nored with precedence at the public ſpectacles, and maintenance in the 
Prytaneium, that Ariſtophanes'brought upon the ſtage of Athens. that 
extraordinary comedy, which remains to us with the title of The _ - 
Knights. Cleon is there repreſented in the moſt ludicrous andi ig- IE 2 
nominious light; ſatire being at the ſame time not ſpared againſt the 


Athenian people, perſonated in their collective character By a fin gle 
actor with the nameof Demus; as Swift, whoſe writings, by their extta- 


ordinary mixture of wit, elegance, buffoonery, and' political acumen,. 
approach beyondany other modern compoſitions to thoſeof Ariſtophanes, 

has characterized the people of England under the appellation of John 

Bull. Such was the known nffulnce of Cleon among the Athenian 
people, and ſuch the dread of the i intemperate uſe he might make of it, 

that no actor could be found bold enough to repreſent him on the ſtage, nor Aritozh: | 
any artiſt to make a maſk in anne But Ariſtophanes would not be ſo Equit. v. 5 | 
| be ages himſelf a man of rank, e y an enemy to Cleon, 


| | 
"OF 2 | Ok > certain. : 1: 
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certain of ſupport from all the firſt families of the republic, and truſt- 


| Anſtoph. 


Acharn. v. 6. 


ing in his own powers to ingage the favor of the lower people, he 


undertook himſelf to act the part; and, for want of a proper maſk, he 


* 


diſguiſed his face, after the manner of the ſtrolling e of 


Theſpis's titmne, with lees of wine. 


The immediate effect of this extraordinary enbibition was ning 


The performance was reliſhed and applauded ; Cleon was ridiculed 
and reviled : in this temper of the people an accuſation was preferred 


againſt him for imbezzeling public money: and, not finding his 


wonted ſupport, he was condemned in a fine of five talents. 


In ſuch a government, however, as that of Athens, nothing was 
laſting but the capriciouſneſs of the people. The reproach of a con- 


demnation was not likely long to affect Cleon, againſt which the 
greateſt and pureſt characters were ſcarcely more ſecure than the 
vileſt. Pericles himſelf had, like Cleon, been condemned; and within 
a few days the people anxiouſly invited him to take again the lead in 


public affairs. Cleon wanted no ſuch invitation; he did not, with 


his reputation, loſe his - impudence. Continuing therefore to cabal in 


. the porticoes and vociferate in the aſſemblies, he loaded with vague 


accuſation all the principal men of the commonwealth. The people 


gaye him credit for abuſe of their ſuperiors, as they had given Ari- 


ſtophanes credit for e him. In the general aſſembly the field 


| thus became his own. Demoſthenes ſon of Alciſthenes, an able 


officer and apparently an able ſtateſman, but unknown as a public 


ſpeaker, ſeems to have yielded before him; the mild and timid Nicias 
Tee! to exert his abilities in the conteſt ; and Cleon by degrees fo re- 


ingratiated himſelf with the people, as to become again the firſt man of 
Fi. commonwealth, and to have its forces at his diſpoſal. 


His ſucceſs at Pylus gave him to delude, not only the people but 

himſelf, with the imagination that he poſſeſſed military-talents ; he 
thought he could now command armies without the aſſiſtance of De- 
moſthenes; and another fortunate expedition would drown the me- 


15 mory of what his reputation had ſuffered from the attack of Ariſto- 


phanes, and inable him to overbear rivalſhip. He therefore op- 
2; | e poſed, 
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| poſed, to his utmoſt, all propoſals of a pacific tendency, urging cont- 
_ nually that the tarniſhed glory of the commonwealth ought to be re- 
ſtored, and its loſſes repaired, by at leaſt the recovery of what had 
been lately raviſhed from it. His arguments were calculated to make 
impreſſion on the paſſions of the multitude; and the truce was no 
ſooner expired than it was decreed to ſend a force into Thrace, to the 
commani-of' which he was appointed. The armament conſiſted of one 
thouſand two hundred foot, and three hundred horſe, of the flower of 
the Athenian youth, a conſiderable body of the allies, alſo ſelect troops, TED 
and thirty trireme galleys. The commiſſion of commander in chief | 
in Thrace gave power to increaſe his farce from the auxiliaries of hat 
country, and from the {Athenian troops already there. | 
Thus veſted with an important and extenſive. command, in the Ol. 89. 2. 
tenth ſpring of the war, -Cleon-took his departure from Peiræus with P. W. 1. 
his armament. Touching firſt in Pallenẽ, and reinforcing himſelf with 
a part of the army which was · beſieging Scione, he proceeded to a 
place called the Colophonian port, not far from Toronè, in the neigh» 
bouring peninſula of Sithonia, He had been informed that, in purſu- 
ance of a plan of Braſidas for extending the fortifications of Torons 
ſo as to inelude the ſuburbs, a part of the old wall had been taken 
down, and the new works were not yet completed. Intelligence now 
came to him by deſerters, that Braſidas was abſent, and the garriſon 
weak. A ſudden affault was in conſequence attempted, which ſuc- Thueyd. 
ceeded, and the governor, Paſitelidas, a Lacedzmonian, was made 
priſoner, with all thoſe of the garriſon and people who ſurvived the 
firſt laughter. 
Elated with this eaſy os og Cleon determined to proceed againſt c. 6. 
Amphipolis, the moſt important of all the places of which the valor 5 
and ability of Braſidas had deprived che Athenian empire. Sailing 
therefore round Athos, and entering the Strymon, the armament an- 
chored in the port of Eion. This place Cleon choſe for his central 
| poſt. Hence he made a fruitleſs attempt upon Stageifus, but he ſuc- 
ceeded againſt Galepſus. Meanwhile he applied to the king of Ma- 
cedonia for the auxiliary. force, which, according to treaty, he was 
: | to 
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” off to furniſh, and endeauonired to aka. ſome mercenaries by negoti- 
| ation with Polles, prince of the Odomantian Aar nts hope 
Braſidas, who depended leſs upon any force that he could withcer- 
| tainty command, than upon his own activity and addreſs and the 
*hucyd, - faults of his enemy, had haſtened in vain to the relief of Toronè; 
* e.. tho, when it was taken, he was already with a body of troops within 
= five miles of the place. When Cleon moved toward the Strymon, 
Braſidas directed his attention to Amphipolis. He could muſter 
there, excluſively of the Amphipolitans, no more than two thou- 
ſiand regular heavy- armed foot, and one thouſand middle- armed Thra- 
925 cian Greeks, with the valuable addition, however, of three hundred 
Grecian horſe. The ſtrength of the Amphipolitans, to be relied upon, 
was uncertain, ' on account of the difference in political ſentiments 
among ſo mixed a people. The Edonian Thracians, however, volun- 
tarily joined him with the whole force of their tribe, horſe and middle. 
armed foot, and he ingaged fifteen hundred Thracian mercenaries. 
With a body of fifteen hundred men, ſelected from theſe various 
troops, he occupied Cerdylium, a lofty and ſtrong ſituation» or the 
weſtern bank of the Strymon, whence he could bblerbe the motions 
= „„ Athenian army incamped on the oppoſite" bank. The remain- 
| | der of his forces he left within the En of ON e Fer the 


— 


| 1 command of Cleiridas. . 
6 72 B. &. 10. This being the fi tuation of the two armies, con whoſe buſi Fnefs 
„„ 9 operation, reſted ſome time in total inaction, through 
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mere ignorance, as Thucydides aſſures us, how to proceed. The 
numbers on each ſide were nearly equal; but the Athenian army was 

far fuperior in the kind of troops; thoſe who were not Athenian ci- 

; tizens being the flower of the Lemnian and Imbrian forces. Confi- 
e. 7 dent in their own ability, and from the firſt little ſatisfled with the 
command under which they were placed, they grew uneaſy in in- 
activity; while in their leiſure they compared the known talents and 
courage of Braſidas with the evident deficiency of their own general.. 
Clean, informed. of. the gp: & ee became ap e ive of 
the 
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the conſequenices. It was his deſire to wait for the reinforcements 


which he expected: but, in the mean time, to hold out to his troops 


the appearance at leaſt of imployment, and the expectation of ſome- 


thing more intended, and thinking, ſays Thucydides, to infuſe an 


opinion of his military {kill by a movement ſomething ſimilar to 


what, tho not his own, had gained him ſo much credit at Pylus, he 
quitted his camp, and approached Amphipolis. His declared purpoſe 
was, not to attack the enemy, who, he truſted, were too inferior to 
venture to attack him; but only to make obſervations, while he waited 
for the expected reinforcements, with which he intended at once to 


ſurround and ſtorm the town. He therefore occupied a lofty hill, 
which overlooked the place, and commanded, on one fide, a View 


of the Strymon expanding into a lake as it approached the ſea, on h 


the other, of the varied ground through which its waters flowed from 
the inland country. ' Here he formed his camp, confident of holding 
it in his option equally to remain or retire, unmoleſted. Meanwhile 
the gates of the town being kept cloſe, and no troops appearing upon 
| the walls, he began to think he had been deficient in not bringing 
machines, with the cooperation of which, in the apparent weakneſs 


and timidity of the garrifon, * a 95 affault Ren, 4g] he 1 have 


carried the place. 
Braſidas, aware of the inferiority of his own | troops in arms and i in 
diſcipline, but the more confident in the reſources of his own geniu © 


as he knew the inability of the general oppoſed to him, was anxious to 


bring on a battle before the reinforcement ſhould arrive. As ſoon 
therefore - as he faw Cleon in motion, he alſo moved from his 
poſt on Cerdylium into Amphipolis. - Obſerving then the diſorderly 
negligence of the enemy, and their apparent confidence in ſecurity, 
he formed his plan accordingly. By a ſudden attack, without that 
perfect order of battle to which the Greeks generally attached great 


importance, he expected to gain two points: Firſt, to throw the 


enemy into a confuſion, which might reduce their troops to a level 


with his own; and then to prevent the i incoura gement which they 


x DI would 
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would derive from the obſervation, if he allowed them means for it, 
of the ſmall proportion which his regular heavy - armed bore to his 
total numbers. He could not, however, prudently omit thoſe cere- 
monies which Grecian religion required as indiſpenſable preparatives 
for a battle; and the Athenians, from the height which they occupied, 
could plainly diſtinguiſh the ſacrifice performing in Amphipolis, before 
the temple of Minerva, and the buſtle of preparation throughout the 
Thocyd. l. v. town. Thucydides adds, that the feet of horſes and men in great 
„numbers, as preparing to come out, fo near might the antient fortifi- 
cations be approached for the purpoſs of obſervation, could be Sicamed 
under the town- gates. 
Cleon, receiving STR of theſe creaſes, and didn i 
furing himſelf of the truth of it with his own eyes, would not wait 
attack from a force which he Had affected to deſpiſe, but inſtantly > 
commanded the retreat of his whole army to Eton. This the nature 
of the ground would permit only to be performed by files from the 
left; which, in the Greek ſyſtem of tactics, was highly diſadvan- 
tageous. To remedy the defect and obviate the conſequent danger, 
Cleon, thinking he ſhould have leiſure for it, as ſoon as the ground 
permitted, wheeled round his right. If he had been in concert with 
the enemy to expoſe his army to certain defeat, he could ſcarcely 
| have taken meaſures more effectual for the purpoſe. The evolution 
ne ct only broke, for the time, that compact arrangement whence aroſe 
che ſecurity and ſtrength of the Grecian phalanz, but in a Ferti- 
cular manner expoſed the unarmed parts of the ſoldier to the enemy's 
weapons. This was an advantage beyond what Braſidas had hoped 
for. Exultingly he exclaimed, * An army moving in that manner 
does not mean to ſtand its ground; the victory is already ours; open 
« the gates for me; and immediately, at the head of a choſen band 
of only one hundred and fifty men, if our copies of Thucydides are 
right, he ran toward the center of the Athenian army, which was the 
part, at that inſtant, the moſt diſordered. At the ſame time Clearidas, 
at the head of the teſt of the Peloponneſian forces, iſſuing out of that 
N | e 335 called 
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called the Thracian gate, with a more ſteady: pace, ſ upported Brafidas 
and attacked other parts of the Athenian line. 
In this ſituation of things, the Athenian left, already ſome way 5 


vanced, punctually obeyed the orders received to haſten their march 


toward Eion, and breaking away from the center, were ſoon out of 


reach of the enemy. Their conduct was juſtified by that of their ge- 


neral, whom nothing could divert from his firſt purpoſe, to retreat. 


Quitting his right, with intention to join his left in its ſecurity, he 


was intercepted by a Myrcinian targeteer, from whom he received the 
death he deſerved, marked with the ignominy of flight. 

The diſordered center of the Athenian army FT. 2 been defeated 
in the firſt moment of attack, while the left had withdrawn from 


the eonteſt, Braſidas directed his efforts to the right; ; which, tho 


deſerted by its general, had preſerved its order, and regaining the 


high ground, reſiſted firmly. Exerting himſelf, apparently too much 
as a private ſoldier, againſt this brave and  well-diſciplined body, 


Braſidas received a wounds and falling, unperceived by the Athenians, 
Was carried off by his friends. I he heavy- armed under Cleiridas 


coming to ſupport him, were repulſed more than once, and the Athe- 


nians did not give way till they were ſurrounded ; the enemy's horſe 


and e foot galling their rear and flanks, while the whole 


force of the heavy-armed preſſed them in front. Compelled thus at 


length to give way, they retreated toward the neighbouring moun- 


tains, which they gained not without great difficulty and much loſs, 
and then diſperſing, fled, each as he could beſt make his way, to 
Eion. Braſidas lived to be brought into Amphipolis and to know 
that his army was completely vigtorious, and ſoon after expired. 
Scarcely any Spartan known in hiſtory, and indeed few men 
of any nation, have been ſo indowed with talents to command 


armies and to perſuade citizens, to make and to maintain conqueſts, 


as Braſidas. The eſtimation in which he was held, was remarkably 
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teſtified by the honors paid to his memory. His funeral | Was per- Thueyd, I. 
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formed with the utmoſt ſolemnity at the public. expence; all the allies, 


as well as the Peloponneſian forces, attending in arms. A ſpot iw 


front of the agora of Amphipolis was choſen to receive Bis aſhes, 
and, as ſacred ground; was incloſed with a fence, to prevent profane 
intrufion : a monument was erected there to perpetuate his memory: 
every teſtimony to the foundation of. the colony by the Athenian- 
Agnon, whether public building or whatever elſe, was carefully de- 
ſtroyed; and it was ordained by public decree, that, in future, Braſidas, 
the founder of the liberty of Amphi polis, ſhould be venerated as the- 


true founder of the city: and to conclude all, worſhip was decreed | to 


him, as a hero or demiged, and public games, with ſacrifices, were in 


ſtituted, to be r performed to his honor *. 2 


Plutarch relates, that ambaſſadors going. 


afterwan to Spafta from the Thracian Greeks, 


and we learn from Thucydides that ambaſſa- 


dors did go (I. v. c. 21.) were queſtioned by 


the mother of Braſidas, Argaleonis, concern- 
ing the death of her ſon. In reply, ſpeaking 
largely in bis praiſe, they ſaid, that Braſidas. 
had not left his equal behind him. Strangers,“ 

anſwered Argaleonis, * vou miſtake: my ſon 
was a man of great merit, but there are many 
© ſuperior to him in Sparta.“ Plut. Apophth. 

Lacon. This anecdote is perfectly conſo- 


nant to the ſpirit of patriotiſm, which it 


was the purpoſe of the Spartan inſtitutions, 


ta inſti} into every citizen of- either ſex, and 


it may have bad its foundation in fact: but 


according to every account of the times, 


— 


en e that of Thueydides, FRE TON 
if the ſtory is fairly told, was more partial to 
her country than juſt to her ſon, and tho tho 
ſentiment had ſomething noble, the aſſertion 
was not true; for Brafidas did not leave his 
equal behind him in Sparta nor, apparently, 
in all Greece. 

Phe reſemblance of the character dhe fate of 
Praſidas to thoſe of our conqueror of Canada 
will occur to moſt readers. The obvious dif- 
ferences are, that Wolfe cominanded the ſmak 
ler and more diſciplined army againſt the more 
numerous and leſs regular; that being the 
aſſailant he was victorious; and that, inſtead 
of a Cleon, the general oppoſed to him was a 
man of rank, and of diſtinguiſhed 7; abilities er 
n ** general . 
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Paſig through 7 ela denied to the Laden troops. Negoti- 
ation for py reſumed * 2 1 and Athens: A FIG peace 
cane. . e 2 98 


3 0 late the envy of the . men in the Spartan 1 e 
ſtration had yielded to the preſſing occaſions of the commonwealth, : 
which wanted abilities like thoſe of Braſidas, and a body of nine hun- 
dred heavy-armed, under the command of Rhamphias, Autocharidas, 

and Epicydides, had been ordered to his aſſiſtance. Toward the end Mid. Sept. 
of ſummer they arrived at Heracleia in Trachinia, and while they 
were ſettling the deranged affairs of that colony, the action near Am- 
phipolis happened. They had already entered Theſſaly, when the c. 13. 
intelligence reached them; and about the ſame time a declaration was 
communicated to them from the Theſſalians, that their march through 
Theſſaly would be oppoſed. The difficulty thus preſented, the con- 
ſeiouſneſs, as Thucydides adds, of their inſufficiency for the proſe- 
cution of thoſe deſigns which had originated with Braſidas, the con- 
ſideration that the neceſſity for reinforeing the Peloponneſian troops 
in Thrace was alleviated by the advantages already gained there, and 
the know lege that the leading men of their adminiſtration were more 
anxious for peace than willing to riſk farther the events of war, all 
together determined them immediately to lead their little army home. 

A concurrence of circumſtances now contributed to induce the two . 14. 

leading powers nearly equally to deſire peace. The Lacedæmonians 
had originally ingaged in the war in confidence of deciſive ſuperiority, 

and in full hope that the waſte of Attica, with a battle, which they 
expected would inſue and in which they had no doubt of being vic- 
torious, would bring the Athenians to their terms. The event had 
everyway deceived their expectation. The ravage of Attica had pro- 

duced no important conſequence ; ; they found themſelves Utterly un- 

2 2 2 3 able 
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able to raiſe that formidable navy which they had projected: on the 
contrary, their allies had been expoſed to continual danger, and ſuf- 
fered extenſive injury, from the Athenian fleets ; and at length the 
blow had fallen ſeverely on themſelves. Their loſs in killed and pri- 
ſoners at Pylus was ſuch as never within memory had happened 0 


their ſtate: the enemy poſſeſſed a fortreſs within their country; 
moſt galling cireumſtance, and ſtill more new to them: an 14 


was taken from them, which commanded their coaſt; and from Pylus 


and from Cythera their lands were infeſted, and depredation was 


ſpred, in a manner before totally unexperienced. Their flaves at the 
ſame time deſerted in numbers, and the apprehenſion was continual, 
that confidence i in foreign aſſiſtance would excite inſurrection among 


the numerous NaN of thoſe oppreſſed men. Anxiety was un- 
5 ceaſing i in the principal families, for their friends and relations con- 
fined in the public priſon of Athens ; and, to make the proſpect more 


alarming, a truce, which had been concluded for thirty years between. 


Lacedzmon and Argos, was on the point of expiring, and the Ar- 


Sians refuſed to renew it but on terms to which the Lacedzmonians. 
were very unwilling to ſubmit 3 while at the ſame time there ap- 
peared reaſon to apprehend that a breach with Argos would make a 


ſchiſm in Peloponneſus, and that ſome of the principal ſtates of their 
alliance would ſide with the Argians againſt them. | 


So many and fo weighty were the cauſes which ſtill urged Lace- 


demon, notwithſtanding the late turn of fortune i in her favor, to be 
folicitous for peace. At the ſame time that turn of fortune had con- 


fderably lowered the haughty tone of Athens. The defeats at Delium 


and at Amphipolis, the revolt of ſo many of their dependencies, and 


the fear that others would follow a ſucceſsful example, had checked 


.the idea before prevailing, that they could command the fortune 


of war and might dictate the terms of peace ; and the conſe- 
quence, was a very general regret, that the favorable opportunity, pro- 
eured by the ſucceſs at Pylus, bad been, in wanton haughtineſs, 


| Shown away. 
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With the inclination of the people, on both ſides, it fortunately Thucyd L v. 


happened that the temper and intereſts of the leading men concurred. e 


By the death of the turbulent Cleon, the mild Nicias was left undiſ- 
putedly firſt miniſter of the Athenian commonwealth, While the 
innate temper of Nicias diſpoſed him to peace, the inclination was 
heightened by the accidental circumſtance of poſſeſſing a very large 
patrimony, which, in the inſecurity of the ſcanty territory of a Grecian 
republic, peace only could inable to injoy ; and even the deſire of 
glory, to which he was not inſenſible, led him to ſeek the reputation 
of being the peace-maker for his country, while peace could yet be 
made with certain advantage. At the fame ame, among the Lace- 
dzmonians, the intereſt of Pleiſtoanax, the reigning prince of the houſe of 
Euryſthenes, led him to be urgent for peace. Pleiſtoanax, as we have here- Ch. ail. . "Bi 
tofore ſeen, when a very young man, had been condemned to baniſh- Of this Hiſt. 
ment, on ſuſpicion of taking bribes from Pericles to lead the Pelopon= 
neſian army out of Attica. The Lacedæmonian miniſtry, it appears, 8 ut 
whether in the neceſſity of complying with popular ſuperſtition, or 2 
deſirous of finding a cover for their own inability and an excuſe for 
miſcarriages, frequently applied for advice to the Delphian oracle; and 
they were diſturbed with the continual repetition of an exhortation 
annexed to every reſponſe, That the Lacedæmonians ſhould bring 
* back the demigod, ſon of Jupiter.” The friends of Pleiſtoanax 
interpreted this as a divine admonition to reſtore that prince, the 
deſcendant and repreſentative of the demigods Hercules and Perſeus, 
acknowleged by Grecian ſuperſtition as ſons of Jupiter ; and Plei- 
ſtoanax was in conſequence reſtored, after a baniſhment of nineteen 
years. But a report was circulated, and gained extenſive credit, that 
the admonitory reſponſe had been procured by bribery to the Delphian 
prieſts; and the party in oppoſition did not fail to make advantage of 
that report, attributing every adverſity that befel the Spartan arms, to 
the anger of the gods at the reſtoration of Pleiſtoanax, at any rate of- 
fenſiye tog them, "bur doubly ſo, as having been procured by ſuch 
impious colluſion. Thus it became par ticularly an object with that 
prince to obviate the riſk of calamities from war. 
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"Such being the diſpoſition on both ſides, conferences were opened, 
and they were continued through the winter. Toward ſpring the ne- 
gotiation was fo little advanced, that the Lacedzmonians circulated no- 
tices among their allies, to prepare, not only for a freſh invaſion, of 
Attica, but for the eſtabliſhment of a fortified poſt in the country. 


| Soon after, however, preliminaries were agreed upon; the funda- 
mental principle of which was, that each party ſhould reſtore what 
had been taken in the war; except that Nifza was reſerved to Athens, 
in conſequence of the refuſal of the Thebans to ſurrender Platæa. 


A convention of deputies from the ſtates of the Lacedzmonian alli- 


ance was then aſſembled, when the Beeotians, Corinthians, Eleians, 


and Megarians proteſted againſt the propoſed terms; but the other 
ſtates, who formed a majority of the aſſembly, approving them, the 


Lacedæmonian government proceeded to ratify the peace in the name 


of the whole confederacy. It ran nearly thus: That the common 


temples, the religious rites, and the oracles of the Greek nation, 


(thoſe of Delphi particularly named) ſhould be equally open to all, 
to paſs to and from at all times in ſafety, by ſea or by land; and 


that the Delphian people ſhould be independent, yielding obedience 
and paying tribute to none: That the treaty ſhould remain in force 


for fifty years: That if any diſputes ſhould ariſe between the con- 


« trating powers, they ſhould be determined by judicial proceſs, the 
mode of which ſhould be hereafter ſettled : That the cities to be re- 
© ſtored by Lacedzmon, namely, Argilus, Stageirus, Acanthus, Scolus, 


+ Olynthus, Spartolus, together with thoſe in the peninſula of Athos, 


+ ſhould be free, paying only to Athens the tribute appointed by Ari- 


- © ſteides : That thoſe cities ſhould not be bound, by the operation of this 


© treaty, in confederacy with either party ; but that it ſhould be permit- 
ted them, by their own act, if they ſhould hereafter chuſe it, to join 

the Athenian confederacy: That Amphipolis, being an Athenian 
* colony, ſhould be reſtored unconditionally : and that the Lacedæ- 
monians ſhould procure there ſtoration of the fortreſs of Panactum in 


Attica, taken by the Bœotians. On the other ſide, that Coryphaſium 
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6 (che territory in which Pylus was ſituated) Cythera, Methone, 
© Pteleumn, and Atalanta ſhould be reſtored to Lacedzmon.. Priſoners 
© were to be equally reſtored on both ſides. The people of Scione, 


now beſieged, were left to the mercy of the Athenian people; the 


* ſafe departure of the Peloponneſians in garriſon there, only being 
provided for. It was then ſtipulated that every ſtate acceding to the 


* treaty ſhould ſeverally fwear to the obſervation of it, by that oath: | 


which its own religious inſtitutions made for itſelf moſt ſacred and 
6 binding ; ; that ſuch oath ſhould be repeated annually ; and that co- 
© lumns, with the treaty. inſcribed, ſhould be erected at Olympia, at 
Pytho (the name. by which Homer calls Delphi, and which ſeems 
© to have been continued in uſe as a more ſolemn and facred appella- 
© tion) at the iſthmus, at Athens in the citadel, and at Lacedæmon 
in the Amyclzum : and finally, that it ſhould be lawful for the 
« Athenians and Lacedæmonians, by mutual conſent, to ſupply any 
© omiſſion, and, after due diſcuſſion, to make any alteration in theſe 
articles.” The date is then added thus: At the concluſion of the 
* treaty prefided the ephor Pleiſtolas, on the fourth day before the 
c end' of the Lacedzmonian month Artemiſius, and the archon of 


Thucyd. 
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« Athens, Alcæus, on the ſixth day before the end of the Athe- 


nian month Elaphebolion,” which our chronologers' make the tenth 
of April, Fifteen Lacedæmonians and ſeventeen Athenians, as re- 
preſentatives of the two ſtates, aſſiſted at the ſacrifices, and took the 


oaths. The name of the ephor Pleiſtolas ſtands at the head of the 


Lacedzmonians, that of Lampon is firſt of the Athenians ; among 
whom, we find thoſe of Nicias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, De. 
| moſthenes, and others who had been in high ſituations under the: | 
government. 
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| Diffiutties i in the execution of the articles of the peace. Alliance di- 
 fenffve and offenſive between Lacede mon and Athens. Intrigues of 
the Corinthidus: New conſederacy in Pelopomeſ us: Diſpute between 
Lacedemon and Elis: Diſpute between Lacedæmon and Mantineia. 
Inhumanity of the Athenian people: Super ftition of the Athenian People. 
{HOPES e . the Bees Grecian repupucs, | 5 


H E traits of peace . iN between the leading g powers 

2 of the two confederacies, which had been contending, with 
little remiſſion, now ten years in arms, was ill calculated to give 
general and permanent quiet to the nation. A want of able men in 
the adminiſtration of Lacedæmon, which had been manifeſted in the 
conduct of the affairs of that ſtate through the whole of the war, above 
all ſhowed itſelf in this treaty, and in the circumſtances which fol- 
lowed. A narrow policy appeared in the treaty itſelf : the excluſive | 
intereſt of Lacedæmon was attended to : that of the allies, by whom 
Lacedzmon was great, and without whom ſhe ſcarcely could be ſafe 

(ſo were circumſtances altered ſinee the ſimple age of her great legiſ- 

Thueyd. lator) were unpardonably neglected. The ee tech- 
e ſelves were to recover all that had been taken from them; but their 
old and neceſſary allies the Corinthians were to remain deprived of 
their colonies of Soleium in Ætolia, and Anactorium in Acarnania: 


the Megarians were to put up with the much more diſtreſſing loſs of 
Niſæa, 
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Niſta, their” port, not a mile from the city; while the Eleians 
were ſuffering, not neglect, but what they imputed to Sparta as 
active injuſtice and oppreſſion. With all this, the Lacedæmonian ad- 
miniſtration found themſelves unable to carry into effect ſome of the 
moſt important articles of their own treaty. It was to be decided by 
lot, which of the contracting parties ſhould firſt perform its ingagement, 
for the reſtoratidn of priſoners and places taken, and the lot fell upon 
Lacedzmon. Accordingly the Athenian. priſoners were immediately re- 


leaſed ; and Iſchagoras with two other commiſſioners was ſent into 


Thrace, to direct = ſurrender of Amphipolis, and ta require compli- 


ance with the terms of the treaty, from the towns which had been 


received into the Lacedzmonian alliance. But thoſe towns refuſed ; 
and Clearidas, who had ſucceeded Brafidas i in the command in chief 
in Thrace, would not, pretending he could not, in oppoſition to the 


Chalcidians, ſurrender Amphipolis. Both the general, however, and 


the Chalcidian chiefs, became apprehenſive of. the conſequences. of 
this diſobedience; and the former went himſelf, the others ſent de- 


| puties, to apologize for their conduct, but at the fame time. with a. 


view to, procure an alteration of the articles, or even to diſturb the 


peace. Clearidas was haſtily remanded, with orders to bring away 
all the Peloponneſian forces, if compliance with the terms of the . 


ſhould be any longer delayed. 

The congreſs of deputies of the 8 e au e 
in Lacedæmon, and the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration bad been in 
vain urging the diſſentients to accede to the treaty. They -vrere 
equally unſucceſsful in the endeavour to accommodate matters with 
Argos; ſo that, with that ſtate, a war ſeemed inevitable, in which, 
according to all appearance, the greater part of Peloponneſus would 


be againſt them. Alarmed by theſe conſiderations, they ſent propoſals - 
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to Athens for a defenſive alliance, which was haſtily: concluded; and e. ; 3. 
then the Athenians releaſed the priſoners taken in SphaQteria. ==. 3 


while the congreſs of the Peloponneſian N was diſmiſſed, 
Vor. II. * e with 
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with a cifpobitiony .among many of BY: members, far from Face to 


the political quiet of Greece. 
The complex intrigues that 18 among ths Grecian he 


form, in the detail of them remaining to us from Thucydides, not 


indeed the moſt ſplendid, but one of the moſt curious and inſtructive 


| portions of Grecian hiſtory, N othing gives to know ſo intimately the 


— 


political ſtate of Greece in general, at the time, or the ſtate of parties 


in the principal republics ; and nothing affords equal ground for a 
juſt eſtimation of the value of that union, ſcarcely to be called a 
federal union, but rather a connection founded on opinion, and ſup- 
ported principally by ſimilarity of language, manners, and religious | 
belief; a connection ſubſiſting unequally, uncertainly, and yet ſubũiſt- 
ing, among the numerous and ſeattered members of the Greek nation. 


It may indeed be difficult, even with that able and exact hiſtorian for 


our guide, to avoid ſome tediouſneſs, and perhaps ſome coufuſion in 
the narration; ; which muſt howeyer be hazarded, rather chan evade” 


an important part of the office of hiſtorian. 
The Corinthians, irritated now againſt Lacedzmon, were not lels 


e than at the beginning of the war, in enmity to Athens. When 


therefore the convention of the confederacy was diſmiſſed, their de- 

puties, inſtead of returning immediately home, went to Argos, where 
means. of confidential communication with ſome of the leading men 
were open to them. To theſe they urged, that * fince the Lacedæ- 


; © monians, reſi gning their antient character, or rather their preten- 
«fon. to the character, of protectors of the liberty of Greece, had 


made not only peace, but a cloſe alliance, with the Athenians, its 
«. moſt determined and dangerous enemies, it became the Argians to 


«<.zaterfere, toward the preſervation, at leaſt, of Pelopotineſus. The 


opportunity which prefent- eireumſtances offered,” they ſaid, 6 _ 


1 inviting: for, ſuch was the diſguſt taken at the conduct of ZAC 
mon, it would be only to declare, by a public decree, the readineſs. 
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« Grecian cities, and they would quickly find themſelves at the head 
© of a powerful confederacy. The Argian chiefs were very well diſ- 
poſed to the meaſure thus recommended ; but a difficulty occurred 1 in 


the democratical form of their government. In regular courſe, all 
negotiation with foreign ſtates muſt be tranſacted with the afſembly 


of the people. This would unavoidably make the buſinefs more 
public than ſuited the views of the Corinthian deputies, or could 
conſiſt with the ſafety of the leading men, in ſome of the republics 
with which they meant to negotiate. The Corinthian miniſters there- 
fore adviſed to propoſe, in general terms only, to the Argian people, 
© that alliances ſhould be made with friendly Grecian ſtates; and when 
this propoſition had received the ſanction of a decree, it might be ven · 
tured farther to recommend, that the 3 negotiations ; ſhould ” 
* intruſted to ſeleQ commiſſioners.” | 

A concurrence of cireumſtances at this time Rc the Loſs 
of the Corinthians. While the reputation of Lacedæmon had been 


þ 2 
E 
1 


conſiderably lowered in Greece by the events of the late war, Argos, 


keeping upon good terms with all the contending powers, had thriven 


in peace. Ambition grew with increaſing wealth and ſtrength, and 
.the decay of Lacedæmon ſeemed to offer an opening for Argos, to re- 
cover its antient preeminence and command in Peloponneſus 3 which, 
far from an empty honor, would be a very important advantage, 
when, as at preſent, a war with that ſtill powerful neighbour -was 
impending. Thus the Corinthian deputies ſucceeded with the Argian 
chiefs, and theſe with the people ; and a committee of twelve men 
was appointed, with full power to conclude treaties of alliance, des 


fenſive and offenſive, with any Grecian ſtates, except Athens and La- 


cedæmon: if either of theſe ſhould offer, it was required that the pro« 
| poſal ſhould be laid before the Argian people. 


Thucyd, 1. vã 


Cs 28, 


Not any liberal view to an improvement of the federal union of F 29 * 


Greece, but the ſeparate intereſt of particular republics, brought the 
firſt aceeſſion to the propoſed new confederacy under the- preſidency 


; of F While the war with Athens had kept Lacedzmon fully in- 


Aaa 2 


gaged, 


- 
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gaged, the Mantineians had compelted a part of Arcadia, before inde» 
pendent, to ſubmit to their dominion; and they juſtly apprehended 


that, in the leiſure of peace,. however any generous regard for the 


common welfare might be wantin g, the conſideration of their o.] ß 
intereſt would urge the Lacedæmonians to interfere, and prevent ſuch 
exerciſe of ſovereignty over any people within Peloponneſus. The 
univerſal liberty of Greece had been held out as the firſt principle of 
the;,new . confederacy,; but to make a begin ning toward collecting 
allies, was eſteemed by the Argians of more importance than a ſtrict - 
adherence to any ſuch principle. The. government of Mantineia, 
like their own, was democratical; which was a reaſon both for their 


union in; oppoſition to Lacedæmon, and for the allowance of ſome in- 


dulgence to Mantineia in the exenpile. of a tyrannical e over 


other Grecian ſtates. 5 „ 


This narrow and corrupt policy was, in the moment, not vnat= 
tended with the propoſed advantage. Great and general offence and 
alarm had been taken at an article in the treaty between Lacedæmon 
and Athens, which declared that the Lacedæmonians and Athenians, 

without mention of any other ſtates of Greece, might in concurrence, 
at any time, make whatever alteration in the conditions to them 
ſhould ſeem fit; which was little leſs than a declaration of authority, 
in thoſe two ſtates united, to give law to Greece. The aceeſſion of 
Mantineia to the new eonfederacy inereaſed the ferment: for while 
intelligence of the fact was circulated, the motives. were net univer- | 
ally obvious; and it was. very generally ſuppoſed, that the Mantineians, 
near neighbours to both Lacedæmon and Argos, knew more than was 
generally known, and that reaſons which impelled them ought pro- 
bably to weigh with all. 2 
The Ln adminiſtration, 1 . of all hf poli- 


| _ tical movements, were greatly alarmed. Miniſters: were diſpatched to 


Corinth, which was underſtood to be the fountain-head of the in- 


trigue, to inquire and remonſtrate. By the terms of that confede- 


racy of which Lacedæmon Was the bar it was ſtipulated that the 
voice 


* 
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voice of a majority of the ſtates ſhould bind the whole; with an excep» 
tion, however, required perhaps by Grecian ſuperſtition but ſingularly _ 
adapted to political evaſion, expreſſed in thefeterms, * Provided no hin- 
drance occurred from the godsor heroes.” Whatever might be the viewsof 
ſome leading men among the Corinthians in deſiring the continuance of 
the war, the caufe of the general diſſatisfaction of the Corinthian people 
with the terms of the peace, was well known, and was reaſonable. The 
Lacedzmonians, in ſtipulating for the reſtoration of all places taken 
from themſelves. by the Athenians, had: ceded the towns of So- 
teium and Anactorium, taken from the Corinthians. But this, how+- 
ever a real grievance” and a juſt cauſe of diſſatisfaction, could not 
properly be urged by the Corinthians as a cauſe for refuſing acceſſion 
to the treaty with Athens, which was a regular act of the confederacy | 
They reſorted therefore to the gods for their pretence : they alledged 
that they. had bound themſelves by oath to protect the Potidæans and 
their other allies in Thrace ; thus aroſe a hindrance from the gods, 
and hence they could not accede-to the terms of the: treaty... To the | 
| complaints of the Lacedæmonians about the Argian confederacy, 
they replied, that they would conſult their allies, and do nothing. 
but what ſhould be deemed proper and juſt.” With theſe anſwers 
the Eacedzmonian. miniſters, unable to obtain my farther A ere 3 
returned home: b 
In the diſputes, difficult by any means to gerte, to which the Ard. | 
gon of Peloponneſus into ſo many independent village ſtates gave 
perpetual occafion, circumſtances had ariſen: to ſet the Eleians, {til 
more than the Corinthians, at variance with. Lacedæmon. Before the 
war, the people of the little town of Lepreum, oppreffed by the united 
enmity of ſome neighbouring Arcadian villages, had applied to Elis 
for protection, offering half their lands to obtain it. The Eleians, 
accepting the condition, compelled tlie Arcadians to make peace, and 
then allowed the Lepreans ſtill to occupy the ceded territory, paying 
only an acknowlegement of a talent yearly to Olympian Jupiter. 
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For anything that appears, the bargain was — for a 
people ſo unable to defend their property, and maintain themſelves in 
unconnected independeney, as the Lepreans. - But when the ar 
with Athens broke out, the Lepreans, as well as the Eleians, being 


members of the Laeedæmonian confederacy, urged the expenee of ex- 

peditions into Attica, and other burthens of the war, as pretences 
for diſcontinuing the payment. This, howeve r, the Eleians would 
not admit; upon which the Lepreans appealed to Lacedzmori-: but 


che Eleians, apprehending that they ſhould not have fair meaſure of 


7 juſtice there, waved the arbitration, and aſſerted their right by arms. 
The Lacedzmonians nevertheleſs proceeded to give ſentence in the 


cauſe, declaring the Eleians aggreſſors, and the Lepreans free; and 
upon the refuſal of the Eleians to accept this Wont op 100 er | 


of forces into Lepreum for its protection. 
Irritated by this arbitrary, and, as they eſteemed it, ungen WY 


ing, the Eleians were prepared for the opportunity which now offered 


for ingaging in a confederacy of Peloponneſian ſtates, in oppoſition to 


Lacedæmon. They ſent miniſters to Corinth, who concluded firſt a 


ſeparate treaty. of alliance with that ſtate, and proceeding then to Argos, 
pledged their commonwealth to the new confederacy. The Corin- 


thians then acceded to that confederacy, and their influence decided 


| the Chalcidians of Thrace to the ſame meaſure. The Baotians and 


Thucyd 1. V. 
E- 33. 


Megarians were enough diflatisfied with Lacedæmon to declare their 
approbation of it, and an intention to concur. But the conſideration 
that the preſidency of a democratical government could ſcarcely fail 
to jar with the intereſts of ens pong aſides; made them 


heſitate to conclude. 


While theſe intrigues were ing . for the 8 of ſub⸗ 
verting the power of Lacedæmon, the adminiſtration of that ſtate were 


carrying into effect a gainſt the Mantineians, after their uſual method, 


by force of arms, that undefined and arbitrary kind of juriſdiction, 
which the Peloponneſians ſeem, 1 in ſome meaſure, by common con- 


ſent, to have committed to them, and which, tho not often with ſucceſs, 
1 e Was 
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vas nevertheleſs eppoſed altmoſt as often as it was exerciſed. A party 

at Parrhaſii in Arcadia, one of the townſhips which the Mantineians 
had ſubjected, applied to Lacedæmon for relief. The Mantineians 
were not only obnoxious at Lacedzmon, for. their new connection 
with Argos, but ſtill more particularly for having put al garriſon into 
Cypſela, a fortreſs in the Parrhafian territory, cloſe upon tlie borders 
of Laconia. At the ſame time therefore to take Cypſela, and to re- 
lieve the Parrhafians from their ſubjection to Mantineia, which would 
be in effect to bring them under ſubjection to Lacediemon, the whole 
force of the commonwealth: marched under the king Pleiſtoanax. 

The reſource of the Mantineians, not one of the weakeſt republics. 
of Graves; is among the ſtrongeſt proofs of the miſerably. uncertain. 

ſtate of government, law, property, and freedom, through the greateſt 

part of that country. That they might exert” their whole force in 
defence of the Parrhaſian territory, they committed their on- city, 
with their families, and in fact their all, except themſelves and their 
arms, to à garriſon of Argians. They were nevertheleſs unable to · 
give any effectual oppoſition to the Lacedæmonmian army: Eypſela was. 
deſtroyed, and Parrhafii; as far as under Lacedæmonian protection 
might be, became again an independent ſtate. The fidelity of the 
Argians to their truſt, however, cemented the new. connection bes 
tween cheir tate and Mantineia. 

In the courſe of the ſummer, Cleiridas artived" at ar Lacedbnon, with 
the troops which hadfought under Braſidas in Thrace; and the govern- ran VS. 
ment rewarded the valor and zeal of the Helots of that * army with the 8 
preſent of their liberty, giving them leave: to: ſettle themſelves - 
wherever- they could find a livelihood: The preſent” ſeems thus to- 3 
have been of ſmall value; for the Helots were little able to provide a 5 
ſettlement for themſelves. But there were in Lacedæmon ſome other 
Helots, who, to ſtrengthen | the ſtate in its declini ing circumſtances, 
had been admitted to the rights of citizens ;. and Spartan pride and: 
Spartan jealouſy, now peace was reſtored with Athens, would willingly; 
alt thoſe md members of wr ſtats rathet than of their own... 


mp 
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The. infranchiſed Helots therefore were all eſtabliſhed in Lepreum 5 
as. an inoreaſe of force to that town againſt, the enmity of Bs. 

A meaſure of ar bitrary ſeverity, not anflicating ga good and Kim 
conſtitution, Was about the ſame. time taken, on the plea of neceſſity 
for the ſecurity. of the commonwealth, againſt the unfortunate. men 
who, had been juſt reſtored, to their country; after ſo long. languiſhing 

in Athenian priſons. Not only many of them were of high 
rank, but ſome were actually i in high offices. They found them- 
ſelves neyertheleſs expoſed to frequent invectire, for having done, 
what was ſo little known among the Lace certainly 
in fore degree contrary: to their law, as ſurrendering thei arms ito 
an enemy. Some diſturbance was apprehended in conſequence; and 
to prevent ĩt, a decree of degradation was paſſed. by the people againſt 
them, by which they were rendered incapable of office, and, what ap- 
pears,cxtrapuflinary, Whether as procaution-or-puniſhment, incapable | 
of buying or felling} - Some time after, however, tho what occa- 
ſioned the change we are not een * were reſtored to * | 
former rights and honors. . 


# WW <4 


. During theſe tranſactions . ee eee . 
| Thuczd, aus, all aſfiſtance being wWihdrawn from them, were reduced to the 

82 dreadful neceſſit of ſurrendering themſelves at diſcretion to the Athe- 
nian forces; and the Athenian people added upon the occaſion a ſhocking 
inſtance. to the many that occur. in hiſtory, of · the revengeful and unre- 
3 Jenting temper of democratical deſpatiſm.. Tho Cleon was no longer 
pn „ing to ur ge the execution f the decree, of which he had been the 
| Propoſer, it was nevertheleſs executed 1 in full ſtrictneſs: every male 
of the Scionzans, arrived at-manhood, was put to death, and the wo- 


men and children were all ae 19 Davey: the town 2nd lands were 
| given to the Platæans. 3 
Amid ſuch acts of Same eee we FR ediffculy't PHE diſco- 
wer any value in chat fear of the gods, and that care about the concerns 
of what they « called religion, which we find ever lively in the minds of 


alte Gteeks. Ihe late change in the fortune of war, and the lofles 
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ſuſtained by the commonwealth, gave the Athenians to imagine that 


the gods had taken offetice at ſomething 1 in their conduct: but they 


| never looked beyond ſome vain ceremony ; whether, in its con- 
comitant and conſequent circumſtances, moral, or moſt groſsly i im- 


moral. The cruel removal of che Delians from their iſland had been 


undertaken as a work of piety, neoeſſary toward: obtaining the favor 
of the deity. The contrary imagination now gained, that the god's 
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pleaſure had been miſtaken; and the Delians were reſtored to their 


poſſeſſions. Poſſibly ſome leading men found their ends in IC 
the minds of IO with both theſe mockeries. Et] 


* 


s gero 1 


s. 


came ji facts ts the execution if te articles of the Songs | 


Change of - adminiſtration at Lacedemon: Intrigues of the new ad- 
miniſtration; Treaty with Beotia ; Remiardayie e 1 ge 5 ; 
. f Arhens TE ganas | 


TER peace e ee aten 58 4 3 thoſe 
Peloponneſian ſtates Which acceded to it; though inability, on 
one fide; completely to perform tbe conditions, immediately pro- 
duced, on the other, complaint, with jealouſy and ſuſpicion, which 
ſoon became mutual. The Peloponneſian troops were withdrawn from 
the protection of Amphipolis; but the place was left to the inhabi- 
tants, with arms in their hands. The other Thracian towns which 
had joined the Peloponneſian alliance, refuſed to  acknowlege the au- 
thority of the treaty : for the conditions, though favorable to the 


deinocratical „ would have been ruinous to the oligarchal, which, 


'through the connection with Lacedzmon, was become the omg 
party. In; conſequence. of repeated remonſtrances, a day was 
length named, within which, if all thoſe included within the EG 


as members of the Peloponneſian confederacy, did not comply with 
. N TS *- the 
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the terifis; Labisch! ſhould hold them as enemies, and join 
Athens in compelling compliance. The time paſſed, and the La- 
cedæmonians ſtill made excuſes. They had manifeſted their 40 


fire, they ſaid, to fulfil their ingagements, by doing everything 


in their power: they had reſtored the Athenian priſoners, 
they had withdrawn their troops from Thrace3 they. ill. hoped, 
without ſo rigorous a meaſure: againſt antient allies as compulſion by 
arms, to ſucceed to their defire with the Corinthians: and Bœotians; 
and with regard to the priſoners in the hands of the latter, about 


whom the Athenians. were paaticularly' anxious, they bad no doubt 


of obtaining their releaſe. It therefore became the Athenians to. 


| ſhow an equally good diſpoſition by ſurrendering Pylus; or, if they 


would ſtill detain that place as a pledge, they ſhould however remove 


the Meſſenians and Helots, implacable enemies to Lacedæmon, and 


garriſon it with Atheniags only, who would not contravene the terms 


of the peace. With the latter requiſition the Athenlians, after much 
altercation, complied; and the Meſſenians and ers removed from 
Puylus, were eſtabliſhed i in Cephallenia. Rs 


The change in the annual magiſtracies of Lacedernion; i in | autumn, 
brought a change in the politics of that ſtate, which of courſe af- 
fected all Greece. Lacedæmon, like other Grecian ſtates, had i its 
factions; and there was now an oppoſition, if we may uſe a 
modern term perfectly appoſite, not only adverſe to the peace, but 


helding conſtant correſpondence with the Corinthians, Bœotians, 


and other ſeceders from the confederacy. The political power of 


the kings, which ſhould have given ſtability to the meaſures: of exe- 
cutive government, was reduced” to almoſt nothing ; ; while | the- 


ephors, in the name of the people, had been gradually acquiring: to 
their own: office a defpotic controul over the whole adminiſtration. 
At the late annual change, two of the oppoſi ition; Cleobulus and 
Xenares, had been elected to that magiſtracy. In the winter, a con- 
greſs of deputies from all the principal ſtates of Greece, was aſſembled 


- At "Os for the profeſſed purpoſe of accommodating: the numerous. 


exiſting. 
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_exiſting differences ; but, after much altercation, they parged with- 
cout ſettling anything. Cleobulus and Xenares then put forward an 
intrigue, apparently well conceived, for the purpoſe at the ſame time 
of ſerving their party, of relieving their country from evils actual 
or threatened, and of confirming and even extending its antient pre- 
Eminence: among the Grecian republics. In Argos itſelf, the ſtate 


. moſt inimical to Lacedzmon, there was an oligarchal party favorable 
to their views; and they were upon friendly terms with the leading 


men of Corinth and Bœotia, which their predeceſſors had not been. 


Theſe two circumſtances formed the baſis of their project. Inſtead 
of oppoſing the new confederacy, they propoſed, through the Corin- 


thian and Bœotian deputies, who were friendly to their purpoſe, 


firſt, to promote the projected alliance of Bœotia with Argos, and then 
to endeavour to in gage Argos itſelf in alliance with Lacedæmon. 


That being effected, it would not be difficult to renew the connec- | 


tion with Bœotia, Corinth, Mantineia, and Elis; and thus Lacedz- 
mon would find itſelf at the head of its whole antient confederacy, 
; 2 the powerful and long inimical commonwealth of Argos added. 

The plan, ſo laid, was communicated .to the friendly party 
in Argos, and the Bœotian and Corinthian deputies returned home. 
The Bœotarchs, being then ſounded, were found perfectly Alec! 


to the meaſure. But the publicity required for all tranſactions of 
ſtate, even in the ariſtocratical Grecian common wealths, thwarted a 


project for which ſecrecy was indiſpenſable. It was neceſſary for 
2 Bœotarchs to obtain the aſſent of the four ſupreme councils. 

They began with. propoſing alliance with Corinth; to which a ma- 
jority in the councils would haye had no repugnancy, could they 
| have been aſſured of the coneurrence of the Spartan adminiſtration ; 
but being uninformed of what had paſſed between their deputies at- 
Sparta and the ephors, they were alarmed at the propoſal of a mea- 
ſure which would be apparently a declaration of enmity to the Lace- 


dæmonians, with whom they choſe to maintain their connection. 


3 We from Argos were already arrived at Thebes,; but the lead- 
eee e og 
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f ing propoſal of an alliance with Corinth being rejected, the Bœo- 
tarchs did not venture any mention of an ne, Wich e and 
the whole buſineſs for the preſent dropped. 28: 8h} 


While this intrigue was going forward, Auether bobs dit 


Lacedæmon was negotiated at Thebes. | Nothing now prefled 
the Lacedæmonians ſo much as the retention of Pylus by the 


Athenians; and they knew that nothing preſſed the Athe- 


nians ſo much as the retention of the Aena priſoners and 


the fortreſs of Panactum in Attica, by the Bœotians. The object of 
Lacedæmon therefore was to procure from the Bceotians the reſto- 
ration of Panactum and the Athenian priſoners, to obtain in return 


the ſurrender of Pylus from the Athenians. The difficulty was to 


find means of remuneration to Bœotia. The Boeotians would ac- 
cept nothing but an alliance with Lacedæmon, upon preciſely the 
ſame ORs with that lately concluded with the Athenians ; and 
this was directly contrary to an article of the treaty between La- 
cedæmon and Athens, which poſitively declared that neither 
party ſhould form any new alliance but in concurrence with the 
other. Through the intereſt neyertheleſs of the party in Lace- 
dæmon which defired a rupture with Athens, the treaty was con- 


cluded; and, after all, the Bœotians deceived the Lacedzmo- 


nians ; for to prevent the inconvenience which might ariſe to them- 


ſelves from a fortreſs critically fituated upon their Hs; inſtead 


of ſurrendering Panactum they deſtroyed it. HT 
Report of the public circumſtances among theſe tranſactions was 


quickly conveyed to Argos, without any information of the ſecret in- 
5 trigue 3 ; and great anxiety and alarm aroſe in confequence there. Not 


imagining the Lacedzmonian government would ſo immediately con- 
travene their ingagements with Athens, after a treaty ſolemnly made, 

the terms of which were known, the Argian adminiſtration concluded 
that the tranſaction had been concerted with the Athenian government; = 
that Athens of courſe was to be a party to the confederacy ; that thus 


Argos would be precluded from any advantageous connection with 
Athens, which had always been locked to as a certain reſource 


when 
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whenever neceſſity ſhould preſs:z and, inſtead of being the preſiding 
power of a confederacy of the principal republics. of the Greek nation, 
they ſhould ſtand ſingle to oppoſe Lacedemon at the head of ſuch a 


confederacy. Urged by this apprehenſion, they determined imme- 


diately to attempt an accommodation with Lacedæmon, and for ne- 
_ -gotiators they choſe Euſtrophus and Aon, the two men among 
them who, on account of their party- connections, (for theſe in every 
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Grecian city extended among neighbouring ſtates) were moſt likely . 


to find confidence from the Lacedæmonians now in power. The ne- 


gotiation is remarkable for a circumſtance, which proves how far the 


- ideas of: the rude ages were ſtill retained in thoſe Grecian common- 
wealths, which had not taken a leading part in the affairs of the 
nation. The object in diſpute between Lacedæmon and Argos was 
the territory of Cynuria. The Argians demanded that the queſtion 
of right to this territory, formerly theirs, but long ſince poſſeſſed 
by the Lacedæmonians, ſhould be referred to the arbitration either of 
ſome ſtate, or of ſome individuals who might be agreed upon by 
the two parties: This was poſitively refuſed. The Argians then; 


Thucyd. 
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anxious for peace, but anxious alſo to maintain their claim, offered 
to make a truce for fifty years, without any other condition than a 


proviſion for the future diſcuſſion of the queſtion, according to a 


mode of which the hiſtory, of the two ſtates furniſhed an example: 


they propoſed that either party ſhould be at liberty to call upon the 
other, when not ingaged in war nor. afflicted with endemial ſick- 


| neſs, to meet them in battle on the diſputed lands, and the victory 


ſhould finally decide the right of property; but, to prevent unneceſſary 
flaughter, neither ſhould purſue into the other's territory. The La- 
cedzmonian adminiſtration, practiſed in extenſive political negoti- 
ation for near a century, while their ſtate had preſided over the affairs 
of a great confederacy, received this propoſal, however countenanced 
by the practice of former ages, as ſomething ridiculous. But the 
Argian adminiſtration, probably not wholly unaware of the futility 


of ſuch a win, ins expecting credit for it with the multitude 
their 
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their ſovereign, perſevered in the requiſition ;. and the Lacedæmoni- 
aus, not thinking the matter important enough to warrant the rejection 
of a propoſal otherwiſe meeting their anxious withes, at length aſſent- 
ed; declaring however that they could not truſt the ambaſſadors of 
a democracy ſo far as to conſider the peace as concluded, till it 
ſhould be ratified by a public act of the Arg. e * Was 


obtained, and the peace thus completely made. ale 
Thiey FE ON Meanwhile commiſſioners bad been ſent from tn into. Band. 
bak ah to receive the Athenian priſoners in the hands of the Boeotians, toge- 
: ther with the fort of Panactum. When they arrived, the fort was 


already deſtroyed ; and in excuſe: for: this it was pretended that, ac- 
cording to an antient compact between the Bœotians and Athe- 
nians, the territory of Panactum was to be the excluſive property of 
neither people, and to be cultivated by neither, but to remain a 
paſture for the common uſe of both. The priſoners were however 
delivered to the Spartans, who repaired with them to Athens, and 
in reſtoring them, declared alſo the raſing of the fortifications of 
Panactum and the retreat of the garriſon; which they affected to 
econſider as equivalent to a reſtitution of the place. But the Athe- 
nians, already informed ef the treaty concluded by Lacedæmon with 
- Boeotia, fo repugnant to repeated profeſſions made to Athens, were 
diſpoſed to ſee the matter differently. Reproaches for theſe and 
for many leſs important breaches or neglects of the treaty be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, were freely vented againſt them; the re- 
ſtoration of Pylus was refuſed; and chey were obliged: to return 
without en _ of e n * els Une Or Pool 
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"WH: ILE cl v was ; the. mutual dillitisfaction between Lacedæmon 
and Athens, there was in the latter, as well as in the former ſtate, a 
party deſirous of renewing the war ; and at the head of that party a 
new character was coming forward, fi ingularly formed to ſet the world 
in a flame. Aleibiades fon of Cleinids was yet a youth, or at leaſt in 
any other city, ſays Thucydides, would have been eſteemed too young 
to be admitted to a leading public fituation * ; but high birth, great 

connections, and extraordinary talents fave him premature conſe - 
| quenee. His family boaſted their deſcent, as we learn from the 
words which Plato puts into the mouth of Alcibiades himſelf, from 
Euryſaces ſon of the Telamonian Ajax, and through him from Jupiter. 
His grandfather; named alſo Alcibiades; had been among the affociates 
of Cleiſthenes in expellin gthe Peiſiſtratids, and reſtoring the common» 
wealth. His father Cleinias, 1 in early youth, had gained the honorable 
reward of the Ariſteia, for his conduct in the firſt action with the 
fleet of Xerxes, off Artemiſium, in a trireme which he had 

fitted at his ow expence; and fel in the ſervice of his country, 

in the unfortunate battle of Coroneia, againſt the Beeotians. His 
mother, © Deinomache, was daughter of Megacles, head of the 
Alemæonids, the firſt family of Athens; and by her he was nearly 
related to Pericles, who, on the death: of his father; became his guar- 
dian. Unfortunately his connection with that great man did not 
3 choſe advantages of education, which might have been expected 
from a guardian who ſo united the philoſopher with the ra, 


and, amid all the cares of HY: high Ds You fo een attention to 


Fu 


, Thus, I think with our crauſlator ; Smith, the paſſage j is to be underſtood but baker note 
may be conſulted. 1 | 
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ſcience. Left therefore to himſelf, a very large patient eſtate 
afforded Alcibiades means for that diſſipation in pleaſure, to which paſ- 


ſons, conſtitutionally ſtrong, impelled, and various circumſtances 
contributed in an unuſual degree to invite. The ſingular graces of 


his perſon, which are mentioned by cotemporary writers as very ex- 
traordinary, the ſplendor of his fortune, and the power of thoſe with 
whom. he was connected, drew. about him a croud of flatterers : 
Athenian citizens, allies, ſubjetts, and ſtrangers, vied in paying court 
to him; and there was danger that the intoxicating powers of adula- 
tion might have deſtroyed in the bud all dard of e valuable fruit 
from the ſin gular talents of his mind. 

In this period of his life occurred | the 13 1 to 
the reſt of his extraordinary fortune, to become acquainted with the 
philoſopher Socrates, That wonderful man, who had then for ſome 
time made it his buſineſs, as it was his pleaſure, gratuitouſly to in- 


ſtruct the youth of Athens in thoſe two. points which preceding pro- 


bus feſſors of feience had moſt neglected, the duty of men to men, and, 


as far as. uninlightened reaſon could diſoover, the duty of men to God, 
juſtly conſidered Alcibiades as one Who deſerved his peeuliar care; 
fince he was certainly one hoſe virtues or vices might go very far to 


decide the future fortune of his country. Alẽibiades was not of a temper 


Plat. A leib. 
& Conviv. 


Plat. e 
P- 2.19. t. ii 


to xeſt ſatisfied with ignorance, Ambition, but ſtill more the love of di- 


ſtinction than the love of power, was the ruling paſſion of his mind. 
To obtain inſtruction therefore which might promote the gratification 
of that ruling paſſion, he ſubmitted his other paſſions to the controul 
of the chdoſephet. Conſciouſneſs of ſuperior abilities, and ambition 
inflamed by flattery, had inſpired Alcibiades with the idea of putting 
himſelf forward as a public ſpeaker before he had attained his twen- 


tieth year: but tho he ſpurned at the remonſtrances of his other 
friends, the authority and advice of Socrates diverted him from this 


extravagance. A ſingular friendſhip grew between them. "They were 


companions in peace and in war. Socrates, who was indowed by 


nature Wh a conſtitution of body ſcarcely leſs remarkable for its 
firmneſs 
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firmneſs than that of his mind for its powers, ſerved a campaign on 
the Thracian coaſt, with Alcibiades, then in earlieſt manhood. The 
ſoldier-ſage, yielding to none in courage in the day of battle, was 
the admiration of all for his patience, in want, fatigue, and the cold 
of that ſevere climate. Alcibiades was his moſt zealous emulator; 
but in action it was particularly his aim to outdo him. In a battle 
near. Potidza, apparently that in which the general, Xenophon ſon of Ch. 2. - 5 
Euripides, and his two- collegues were killed, he was ſeverely | of this Hiſt, 
wounded, and would have loſt his life, but for the protection given Plut. vit. 
him by Socrates, who fought by his fide. The daring exertion of b. 
Alcibiades, which had led him into the danger, was deemed by the 
principal officers of the army, perhaps a little partial, ſays Plutarch, to 
his high rank and high connections, to deſerve the Ariſteia. The 
. generous: youth, | juſt to the ſuperior merit of his maſter, declared 
they were much rather due to Socrates; but, the philoſopher 
adding the authority of his voice to that of the officers, the reward 
was given as it was firſt decreed. Alcibiades returned the benefit, in | 
the unfortunate battle of Delium, where he ſaved Socrates, as we ch. wi. f. 3. 
have already ſeen, from the ſwords of the purſuing Bœotians. 4 
But the paſſions of Alcibiades were too ſtrong for conſtant perſe- 
verance in ſubmiſſion to the advice of his incomparable friend. His 
> predominant paſſion, the deſire of preeminence in everything, was not 
to be ſubdued. No ſooner had he acquired poſſeſſion of his eſtate, 
than the ſplendor of his ſtile of living became ſuch, as in Athens had 
been utterly unknown. Much as things differed from thoſe in our 
time and country, we may form ſome idea of his extravagant magni- 
ficence from one circumſtance, related by the authentic pen of Thu- 
cydides. It had before been eſteemed a ſplendid exertion, for the | 
greateſt individual citizen, to ſend one chariot to contend in the 1 
races at the Olympian feſtival : it was reckoned creditable for a com- 
monwealth to ſend one at the public expence. Alcibiades ſent no 8 | | 
leſs than ſeven to one meeting; where he won the firſt, ſecond, 1. 1. 8 16. 
and fourth honors. No commonwealth nor any prince had before 2 | | 
Vor. II. Dee Ys done 5 : | 
| 
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done ſo much. This oſtentation, and the general ſumptuouſneſs of 
his manner of living, While they attracted ſome friends and nume- 
rous followers, excited alſo much cenfure and many murmurs. They 
were conſidered, and with much indignation conſidered, by many, 
as repugnant to that moderation and equality, which ought to be main- 
tained among the citizens of a democracy; while by others they were 
locked on with more complacency, as the moſt innocent way of eva- 
Wee that boiling ſpirit; and exhauſting thoſe large SUE 3 which 
might otherwiſe have been more dangerouſly employed.” yy 
In the midſt of a career of diſſipation and extravagance, ar excited 
at the fame time wonder; alarm, indignation, and admiration, the 
circumſtances of the times, and even the wiſhes of many grave men, 
ſeem to have invited Alcibiades to put himſelf forward in public bu- 
ſineſs. Nicias, who, ſince the death of Pericles, had ſtood at the head 
Ariſtoph. of the moſt reſpectable party in the commonwealth, was ſinking 


Pax, v. 680. 
690. 921. under the turbulence of Hyperbolus, the friend of Cleon when Cleon 


Ea. 7 Was living, of ſimilar birth, ſimilar talents, ſimilar character, and the 
5 We ſucceſſor to his influence among the loweſt of the people. In this ſitu- 


. of things, the nephew of Pericles ſeemed the. perſon to whom to 
Nie. &Alcib, - look for an aſſociate to the ſucceſſor of Pericles; and the gravity and 
mild dignity of Nicias, it was BOT "might cem er che too viva- | 
70 cious ſpirit of Aleibiades. 5 11 Heats 
But Alcibiades had not yet learnt the neceſſity of moderation in 
h Young as he was, he would hold no ſecond place. With 
Bis influence, derived from inheritance and connection, and affiſted by 
his talents, his wealth, and his profuſion, popularity was much in his 
power; and he had no ſooner determined upon being a public man, 
than he would in the very outſet be at the head of things.” It was 
generally important for thoſe who ſought eminence in any Grecian 
' commonwealth, to have political connections among the other ſtates 
f Greece. The family of Aleibiades were, from antient times, here- 
Tunueyd. Lv. ditary public gueſts of Lacedæmon, and they had been connected by 


e. 435 . . with ſome of the firſt Lacedæmonian 1 „ Al- 
Liiades N 
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cibiades was a Laconic name; firſt given, among the Athenians, to 
the grandfather of the pupil of Socrates, in compliment to a Spartan 
family, with which the family of Alcibiades was connected in cloſe 
friendſhip. But the interference of the Lacedzmonians in favor of 
the Peiſiſtratids, which we have heretofore had occaſion to notice, 
would be likely to excite the indignation of an aſſociate of Cleiſthenes; 
and accordingly the elder Alcibiades, with thoſe ceremonies which 
cuſtom pre ſeribed, as creditable among men and neceſſary to obviate 
the wrath of the gods, renounced the hereditary hoſpitality of his 
family with Sparta. His grandſon reſolved to ſeek a renewal of that 
antient connection; and, as a preparatory ſtep, was aſſiduous i in kind 
attention to the Lacedzmonian priſoners in Attica. But the Lacedæ- 
monian government, ſyſtematically indiſpoſed to youth in political 
eminence, and not leſs ſyſtematicall y indiſpoſed to the wild and lux- 
urious extravagance of Alcibiades, ſlighted his advances ; ; and when 
buſineſs occurred with the Athenian commonwealth, as it was neceſ- 
ſary to communicate with ſome leading men, they choſe rather to ad- 
dreſs themſelves to Nicias or Laches. 
This averſion on the part of Lacedzmon decided Alcibiades to a 
line of political conduct, adverſe at the ſame time to Lacedæmon and 
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to Nicias. He was about his twenty- ſixth or twenty-ſeventh year, when 


he firſt tried the powers of his eloquence i in the general afſembly *. The 
affair of Panactum was his topic : he inveyed againſt the faithleſſneſs 


of Sparta, as if the demolition of that fortreſs had been concerted by the. 


Boeotians with the Lacedzmonian government, He was heard with 
ready attention by the Athenian people. All the opponents of the ariſto- 
cratical cauſe * were not admirers of Hyperbolus. Alcibiades, to carry his 


point againſt Nicias, profeſſed zeal for the democratical intereſt ; and 


the experience of his abilities asa ſpeaker, added to the weight he ne 
from birch, Mons pe and connection, made him e the head 


go we are told by Diodorus and Nepos ; take the pains to conſult the note in the 144 


page of Duker's Thueydides, will judge for 
cumſtances mentioned by Plato, that he muſt himſelf how far to give credit e calcula · 


but Acacius has calculated, from ſeveral cir- 
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of a conſiderable party. He continued his invective againſt Lacedz- 


mon, and the league haſtily made by that ftate with Argos afforded 


freſh matter. Nothing, he faid, but inimical intentions againſt Athens, 
could have induced; the Lacedzmonians to form fuch a connection 
with ſuch inveterate enemies as the Argians : their purpoſe could be 
only to deprive Athens of a valuable ally, that ſo they might, with 


better hope, renew the war. The people continued to liſten with a 


favorable ear, and Alcibiades gained in influence and authority daily. 
Meanwhile he had been communicating among neighbouring ſtates ; 
he had confidential intercourſe with the leading men at Argos of the 

party adverſe to Lacedzmon ; and, finding circumftances on all fides 
favorable, he formed an extenſive and extraqrdinary plan, which he 
began immediately to carry into execution. 

The Argian people were no ſooner undeceived concerning the cir- 
cumſtances of the alliance between Lacedæmon and Bœotia, and the 
| ſuppoſed participation of Athens in that meaſure, than they became 
careleſs about peace with Lacedæmon, and inclined much rather to 
renew and improve their connection with Athens; an antient ally, 
and, what was an important conſideration, of congenial government. 
Upon this diſpofition of the Argians, Alcibiades principally founded 
his project. He propoſed to his friends in Argos, leaders of the de- 
mocratical party there, to procure; that miniſters from their ſtate, 
from Elis, and from Mantineia, ſhould meet at Athens; and he would 
then ingage to make the Athenian commonwealth a member of the 
Argian confederacy. His Argian friends undertook the buſineſs ;, the 
Argian people were readily perſuaded to concur in it: the influence 
of Argos prevailed with Elis and Mantineia; and ſhortly miniſters 
from all thoſe common wealths actually met at Athens. 

This unexpected ſtroke of the young Athenian politician . 
the Lacedæmonian government. Not only the negotiation of Cleo- 
bulus and Xenares, from which ſuch important advantages had been 


expected, was likely to be thwarted, but there was apparent danger 


that Athens might become the leading power of the very eonfederacy, 


at the head of which it was the direct purpoſe of that negotiation to 
| __— _ eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh 8 Anxious to obviate this, they ſent an embaſſy 
to Athens, carefully compoſed of perſons the moſt likely to be well 
received there; one of whom,, Endius, was a hereditary friend and 


gueſt of the family of Alcibiades. The ambaſſadors were inſtructed 


387 


to apologize for the treaty with Bœotia, as a meaſure neither in in- 


tention or effect injurious to Athens; to demand the ſurrender of 


Pylus i in return for the evacuation of Panactum; and: by all means to 
obviate any league of Athens with Argos. 

On their arrival at Athens, having audience from the council of five 
hundred, whoſe office, nearly ſuperſeded in time of war by that of ge- 
neralof the commonwealth, had now reſumed its im portance, they found 
reaſon to promiſe themſelves a favorable ifſue to their negotiation. This 
would not only ruin the immediate project of Alcibiades, but would: 
go far to eſtabliſh: the power of the oppoſite party in Athens; and no 
common policy, nor perhaps any honorable policy, could prevent 
ſuch conſequences. Alcibiades was ingenious,. and not ſcrupu- 
lous. He ingaged the Lacedæmonian ambafladors in a private con- 
ference, in which he perſuaded' them by no means to acknowlege, 


before the Athenian people, che fulneſs of the powers with which they 


were veſted: they would find, he ſaid, the arrogance of the muk- 
titude inſupportable; and the only way to check the moſt unreaſon- 
able demands, would be to deny their plenipotentiary commiſſion. If 
they would only take his advice in this matter, his oppoſition ſhould* 
ecaſe, and he would even become the advocate of their cauſe. The 

reaſoning, in itſelf plauſible, was urged in a manner ſo plauſible, and: 
with ſuch profeſſions and proteſtations, that the Lacedæmonians i im- 

Plieitiy aſſented to it. 

Next day they had their audience: of the aſſembled Athenian — 
After they had declared the purpoſe of their miſſion, Alcibiades put 
the queſtion to them, Whether they came with full powers or with. 
© limited ?” and they anfwered; * that they were limited:by. inſtruc- 

+ tions.” The members of the council, whom they had aſſured that 
their commiſſion was plenipotentiary, were aſtoniſhed at this reply: 

Nicias, with whom they had not had the precaution to communicate, 
was aſtoniſhed.; but preſently the ambafladors. themſelves were ſtill 
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people. The city was, in the moment, ſhaken by an earthquake; no 
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more aftortithea; when Alcibiades reproachell them with groſs and | 
ſhameful prevarication, and concluded a harangue the moſt virulent 
againſt Lacedæmon, and the moſt ſoothing and alluring te the Athe- 


4 


nian people, with propoſing the queſtion for ingaging the Athenian 
commonwealth in the Argian alliance. His daring and well- conducted 
treachery would, in the opinion of Thueydides, have had full ſuc- 
ceſs in the inſtant, but for an accident, which alarmed the ſuperſti- 
tion, at the ſame time that it excited the natural fears, of the Athenian 


miſchief was done; but the aſſembly was immediately adjourned. 
"The delay of a day thus gained, giving time for paſſion to cool and 
reflection to take place, was advantageous to the views of Nicias. In 
the aſſembly held on the morrow, urging, that the people ought not 
to decide haſtily, and in the midſt of uncertainty, concerning a matter 
of very great importance, he prevailed ſo far againſt Alcibiades, that 
inſtead of immediately concluding. the alliance with Argos, it was de- 
termined firſt to ſend an embally to Lacedæmon, of which Nicias 
Himſelf was appointed chief. But the meaſure which Alcibiades 
could not prevent, he contrived to render ineffectual; or, rather, to 
eonvert it to the promotion of his own purpoſes. The embaſſy to 
Lacedæmon being voted, inſtructions for the ambaſſadors were to be 
conſidered; and it was reſolved, that the reſtoration of the port of 
Panactum, the immediate delivery of Amphipolis into the power of 
the Athenian people, and a renunciation on the part of Lacedæmon 
of the alliance with Bœœotia, or, inſtead of 1 it, the acceſſion of Bœotia 
to the terms of the late peace, ſhould be preliminary conditions, with- 
out aſſent to which, in their fulleſt extent, nothing ſhould be concluded. 
The year of e the ephor Xenares was not yet expired, 
and the party of Xenares ſtill prevailed. The Bœotian alliance bad 
been the meaſure of that party: the requiſition of a renunciation of it 
was of courſe ill received; and Nicias and his collegues were obliged 
to return to Athens without obtaining, either for the commonywealth : 
or r for themſelves, an one object of their miſſion, | 


| Indigaation 
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Indignation would not unnaturally ariſe upon ſuch an oecaſion 


among the Athenian people; and art was not wanting, and paius 
were not ſpared, to inflame it. The party of Alcibiades thus gained an 
acceſſion of ſtrength, Wich gave it a decided ſuperiority in the aſ- 


ſembly. The Argian and Eleian miniſters were till at Athens, and 
a league offenſive "ant defenſive, for a hundred years, with their re- 

publics, the dependent allies of each contracting power (ſuch nearly 

is the expreſſion of Thucydides?*) being included, was propoſed and: 
carried: it was agreed that pillars of marble, with the treaty ingraved, 

ſhould be erecked at the ſeparate expence of each republic, at Athens Thucyds- 
in the citadel, ar Argos in the temple of Apollo in the agota, and ar lhe 
Mantineia i in the temple of Jupiter; and that a brazen' pillar, with the- 

treaty alſo ingraved, ſhould be placed; at the common' expence of the 
eonfederacy, at Olympia. By this extraordinary ſtroke in politics, 

: Athens, and no longer Lacedæmon, was the leading power even of | 

the Dorian ſtares, a a0 Bed of the "Princip 9 0 5 in en 
"eſis fell.” 1 l 
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Inplication of ane of | the principal Grecian na. Conti. 

nuation of diſpute between Lacedemon and Elis. Apairs of the 
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BY the ſeveral treaties now lately made, the INE of the prin- Thoeyd. l. 72 
cipal Grecian republics were ſtrangely implicated. Tnimical to Sparta 48. 
as the late tranſaction of the Athenian common ee really ee : 


— 
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and not leſs i in direct contravention of ſubſiſting ingagements with 


Athens as the treaty a little before concluded by Lacedæmon with 
Boeotia appears, the alliance defenfive and offenſive between Lace- 
dzmon and Athens nevertheleſs ſubſiſted. At the ſame time Corinth, 
ingaged | in coufedericy with Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, refuſed to 
concur. with thoſe ſtates in the Athenian alliance; and began rather 
to incline to renew its old connection with Lacedæmon, then at open 
hoſtility with Elis, and . upon better terms with the other 
ſtates of the confederacy. ' + 

__ Meanwhile the Eleians, conceiving ns Fake groſely injured by 
the Lacedzmonians in the affair of Lepreum, and unable to vindicate 
their right by arms, had recourſe to the authority derived from their 
ſacred character and their preſidency over the Olympian feſtival. Before 
the Olympian tribunal, compoſed of their own principal citizens, they 
accuſed the Lacedæmonians of proſecuting hoſtilities after the com- 
mencement of the Olympian armiſtice ; and ſentence was pronounced, 
according to the Olympian law, condemning the Lacedzmonian com- 
mon - wealth in a fine of two thouſand minæ, between ſeven and eight 


_ | thouſand pounds ſterling; beingtwominz for every ſoldieremployed. The 


Lacedzmonian government, more anxious, on account of the late turn 


; in Grecian politics, to clear themſelves of offence againſt the common 
laws and common religion of Greece, declared that they would ſub- 


mit to the penalty, had they or their officers been guilty of the crime ; 
but they inſiſted that, when the hoſtilities Eomplained of were com- 
mitted, the armiſtice had not been made known to them by the cuſ- 
tomary proclamation. In the irregularity and uncertainty of the 
Grecian year, proclamation only could aſcertain to each republic 
when the armiſtice was to begin: but the Eleians maintained that, 


according to antient cuſtom, it was always proclaimed firſt within 


their. own territory : that then they held themſelves immediately 


bound to abſtain from hoſtilities againſt others ; and reaſon, not leſs 
than the Olympian law, required that they ſhould then be. exempt 


from injury by hoſtility from any member of the Greek nation. The 


Lace- 
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Lacedæmonians ſtill inſiſted that they ought not to be fined for an 
involuntary crime. The Eleians maintained that the ſentence was 
juſt, and could not be reverſed. or altered; but, if the Lacedæ- 
monians would reſtore Lepreum, which had been ſo injuriouſly 


and impiouſly ſeized, they would not only remit the portion of the 


ſine due to themſelves, but alſo pay for the Lacedæmonians that due 
to the. god. The Lacedzmonian government poſitively refuſing both 


to reſtore Lepreum, and to pay the fine, the Eleians declared the 
whole Lacedzmonian people excluded, both from contending in the 
games at the approaching feſtival, and from partaking in the ſacrifices; 


not however forbidding their attendance as {j ſpectators. 


It was apprehended that the high ſpirit of the Lacedæmonian 
| people, long accuſtomed to give law to Peloponneſus and to Greece, 


might not acquieſce under this deciſion, excluding them from the 


common religious ſolemnities of the Greek nation, To obviate vio- 
; lence, therefore, the whole youth of Elis attended durin g the feſtival 


in arms; anda thouſand heavy-armed Argians, as many Mantineians, 


and a body of Athenian horſe, came to aſſiſt in keeping the peace. 
An occurrence at the games nevertheleſs excited general apprehen- 


ſion. Leichas, a Lacedæmonian, had a chariot prepared ſor the race; 


and being excluded from entering it in his own name, he entered it 


in the name of the Bœotian people. As a public chariot of Bœotia, 


it won: but the vanity of Leichas was not to be ſo ſatisfied : . 


to make it known to whom the victorious chariot really be- 


longed, he ſtepped forward before the aſſembly, and placed a chaplet 


on the head of his charioteer. The rod-bearers, whoſe office it was 


to inforce order, as in the roughneſs of Grecian manners, amid re- 


publican equality, it ſeems they were authorized to do, without any 
conſideration for the dignity of the man or of his city, ſtruck Leichas 
in preſence of the aflembly. Such an affront, however, to a Lace- 


dæmonian citizen, it was feared might bring a Lacedæmonian army 
ta Olympia: but the Lacedæmonian government, not ſubject to 


paſſionate coun ſels, overlooked the offence to an ee. and the 


affair had no immediate conſequence. e 3 
—_ „„ "Alter 


Ol. go. 


After July 3. 
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After the concluſion” of the feſtival, Corinth became the feat of 
political negotiation. / The Argians ſent miniſters thither to preſs the 
acceſſion of the Corinthian' ſtate to the new confederacy. The La- 
cedæmonian government, judging it neceſſary to counterwork the va- 
rious intrigues carrying on to their diſadvantage, ſent alſo miniſters to 
Corinth. After much negotiation through the ſummer, to little or no 
effect, the terrors of an earthquake, of which however. no miſchief 
7 is reported, occaſioned the diſſolution of the „„ 
"The affairs of the Lacedæmonian colony of Heracleia continue to 
| ingage notice, as they contribute to characterize the ſtate of 
Thueys, Gees, The: people of Trachinia and its neighbourhood. had 
3 forgiven the groſs treſpaſs committed upon the rights and 
| property of a Got people by thoſe who aſſumed the title of 
protectors of Grecian liberty, and they diſturbed Heracleia with 
continual hoſtilities. Succeſs had been various; but in this autumn 
After zo Sep. the Heracleians were defeated in battle, with ſuch loſs, that 
the ſurvivors ſcarcely ſufficed for the defence of their walls and 
of the property neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. In the next ſpring 


| 28 therefore the Boeotians, fearing that, while the Lacedzmonians were 
Ma. 0H A intent upon their nearer intereſts in Peloponneſus, the Athenians 
P. W. 13. might ſeize Heracleia, took upon themſelves to direct its affairs, and 


to 3 away the Lacedæmonian governor Hegeſippidas, as unfit 
for his command. The Lacedæmonian government, not a little diſ- 
fatisfied with this ſpecies, of kindneſs, had however too much upon 
their hands to take immediately any active meaſures for vindicating 
their dominion over their colony. W 
bid. While theſe tranſactions ingaged ſome of the principal 38 ſtares, 
— Alcibiades had been proſecuting intrigue, ably and ſucceſsfully, within 
and without Attica. His meaſures at home procured his election to the 
high office of general in chief of the commonwealth; an occaſional of- 
fice, created onlyi in times of ſuppoſed emergency; but which, beſide the 
importance of the military command, carried with it, not nominally 
indeed but effectually, greater civil power than any of the permanent ma- 


giſtracies, or than all of them: — che . having the right to aſ- 
| ſemble 
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ſemble the people at all times, had no occafion to conſult any other 


council; ſo that, as long as he could command a majority in the aſ- 
ſembly, he was ſupreme and ſole director of the executive govern- 
ment. The foreign negotiation of Alcibiades had been principally in 
Peloponneſus ; and in the powerful commonwealth of Argos he was 

ſcarcely leſs maſter than at Athens. In the beginning of ſummer, 


having previouſly concerted matters with the leading men of the 


Argian adminiſtration, he went, with a ſmall eſcort of heavy- 
armed and bowmen, to Argos, *whence, with an addition of Pelo- 
ponneſian troops, he made a progreſs through the cities of the 


confederacy within the peninſula; and, with plenitude of aſſumed 


power, arranged matters everywhere ſo as to give a decided ſuperio- 
rity to the party which favored his views. To confirm the demo- 
cratical intereſt in the little city of Patrz in Achaia, he perſuaded the 
people to connect their town with their port by fortifications, which 


would bring them more immediately within the rotection of the 


Athenian fleet. Interference from the Corinthians and e 
prevented a ſimilar meaſure at the Achaian Rhium. 

While the Argian adminiſtration was looking to a war with Lace- 
dæmon as unavoidable, the little republic of Epidaurus, within the 
antient Argolis, was firm in the Lacedæmonian alliance. Epi- 


daurus, always obnoxious, would, in the event of the expected war, 


be particularly annoying to Argos ; being ſo ſituated that it would 
very much interrupt communication between Argos and Athens: 
for, if the Corinthians, who were now dubious, ſhould become ad- 
verſe, the paſſage could be only made by ſea; round the Scyllzan 
promontory ; and this, in caſe of a ſerious attack from Lacedzmon, 
would make aſſiſtance from Athens to Argos flow and precarious. A 
pretext, of whimſical appearance in modern times, was found for 


making war upon Epidaurus: it was the neglect to ſend a victim to 


a temple of the Pythian Apollo in the Argian territory, due as- a | 


8 for ſome 3 held of Argos by the 9 On 
E e this 
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this ground it was propoſed to take Epiduurus and meaſures. were 
conſulted with Alcibiades for the purpoſe. e 


Meanwhile preparation Was made by 55 eee ea 


ment as for ſome very important enterprize, the object of which 
Was kept a profound ſecret. Troops were required of the allies, 
without any intimation of the purpoſe; a circumſtance more than 


once mentioned by Thucydides, which marks the importance of that 
ſupremacy acknowleged by ſubordinate ſtates in the head of their 


confederacy. The whole force of Laconia marched, under the com- 
mand of king Agis, to Leuctra, on the borders; - where, according 
to the conſtaut practice of the Greeks, before they would move iu 


arms beyond their own. territory, the diabaterial or border- paſſing 
ſacrifice was performed. The ſymptoms of the victims being, on 
this oecaſion, declared by the prieſts unfavorable, after all the pomp 
and all the labor and expence of preparation, Agis immediately diſ- 
miſſed the allies and led the Lacedæmonian forces home. The allies 
were however directed to hold themſelves in readineſs, to march again 
b after che concluſion 'o tie n Sen of Cars 
neia. 


Wees before "refliained: bye che m of the great Oy 


tions made by Lacedzmon, 'determined to uſe the opportun ity, now 


ſo unexpectedly allowed them, for/proſecuting their purpoſe againſt 


Epidaurus, for which the Carneian | feſtival was particularly 
commodious. The Carneian was a: feſtival common to all” the 


Darians, and one of the prineipal of their calendar. Its cere - 
monies were moſtly military, and for the celebration, which laſted 
many days, a camp was always formed. The Argians, tho 


they choſe their time well, ſeem to have concerted their mea- 


ſures ill; but the meaſures of their opponents were till more 
defective, and tend, among numberleſs circumſtances. occurring in 
Grecian. hiſtory,, to- ſhew both. the inconvenience of the Grecian reli- 
gious: feſtivals, and. the: inefficiency of league, among the Grecian 


republics, for preſerving internal ſecurity and domeſtic quiet. Four 


days 


— 


* 
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days before the holidays, the Argians entered the Epidaurim lands 14. Aug. 
in arms, and immediately commenced plunder. The Epidaurians 
ſent to their allies for fuccour. Some excuſed themſelves totally on 
account of the feſtival, which, as they affirmed, they were reli- 
giouſly bound to Alebiacs: ſome carne as far as the Epidaurian bor- 
ders and halted # none gave any effeQual- alliſtance- At chis very 
time a convention: of deputies of the ſeveral ſtates of the Argian Thueyd; lrg 
alliance was ſitting in Mantineia, aſſembled at the requiſition! of the © 55: 
| Athenian government, for the profeſſed purpoſe, of negotiating a ge- 
neral peace. Intelligence of the attack upon. Epidaurus was quickly 
communicated there, and the Corinthian deputy (for Epidaurus was 
among the allies of Corinth) remonſtrated warmly againſt it. The 
Argians in conſequence withdrew their troops, but the convention: 
ſeparated ſoon after without concluding anything ; and the Argians: 
fecommenced hoſtilities, which were continued, but with little effect, 
through the remainder of the ſummer: | 
A reinforcement of three hundred men, which paſſed by fra four 
Laconia to Epidaurus in the followin ig winter, produced a very res 
markable remonſtrance from the Argian to the Athenian government. 
It ſeems indeed to have been dictated by Alcibiades, and thus de- 
ſerves notice as marking the extent of inſſuence he poſſeſſed in Argos. 
In the treaty of alliance between the two ſtates, it was ſtipulated that 
neither ſhould permit the enemies of the other to paſs through its do- 
minion. The Argian adminiſtration accuſed the Athenian of con- 
travening this 5 by permitting the Lacedzmonians. to paſs by 
ſea to Epidaurus; thus acknowleging the Grecian ſeas, even to the 
coaſt of Peloponneſus itſelf, as the dominion of Athens. The repara - 
tion which they required for this! injury would appear, in modern times, 
ſcarcely leſs extraordinary than the accuſation : it was, that the Athe 
nians ſhould withdraw the Athenian. garriſon from Pylus, and replace 
there the Meſſenians and Helots who had been removed to Cephallenia. 
Apparently this requiſition was concerted with Alcibiades, or per- 


| rs W by 2 for he was the mover of the meaſures which: 
3 followedi 
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Gllowed 3 in Athens. A decree of the people directed, chat, on the 
column on which was ingraved the late treaty with Lacedzmon, 
a clauſe ſhould be added, declaring that the Lacedæmonians had 
broken the treaty. This being taken as che ground, it was then 
commanded, by the ſame decree, that the Meflenians and Helots, 
lately removed to Crane in Ca ſhould be reẽſtabliſhed in 
oy 2:6 Pylus. | 
8 In the courſe of the winter r many fkirmiſhes happened 1 the 
Argians and the Epidaurians, but no important action; and an at- 
tempt made toward n to take e by een failed. 


SECTION. v. 


War of Lacedemon and Argos: Battle near Mantineia : OT of 
e Epidaurus. | Z 


T " THE Lads 580 not, without extreme uneaſine & con- | 
ſider the preſent ſtate of things i in, Peloponneſus, not only as their 
own command and influence were diminiſhed, but as what they had 
loſt had acerued to their rivals of Athens and Argos. By midfum- 

B. C. 18. mer of this year, the continued preſſure of the Argian arms, how- 

| Ol. 90 . ever defectively conducted, had reduced the Epidaurians, old and 
| F. W. 14. ill faithful allies of Lacedæmon, to great diſtreſs. Some effort 
muſt be made, or all command and influence in Peloponneſus, be- 

yond their own territory, would be gone. It was only to found 

| the trumpet, and the whole Lene people Were at any 

time aſſembled, ready for ſervice. The allies yet remaining to the 
| | ſtate were ſummoned; and the Lacedæmonian army, ſtrengthened 

| | with the greateſt force of Helots: that could be truſted, arched 


| under the command of king Agis. They were preſently joined by 
= the Tegeans, and all thoſe other Arcadians who had not, with the 
70 Mantineians, renounced the Lacedæmonian alliance: Phlius was ap- 
pointed as the place of junction for the other Peloponneſian: allies, as 


Well as of the allies without Peloponneſus. N o leſs than five thou- 
| fand 


a 


: 
| : 
[ I * F * 
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fand heavy- armed, as many light, and five hundred horſe with each 
an attending foot ſoldier, marched from Bœotiaꝰ: Corinth ſent two 
thouſand heavy-armed; Sicyon,# Pallene, Epidaurus, and- Megara, 
each what ſtrength they could ſpare, and the Phliaſians were PEO 
to join with their whole ſtrength. 

The Argians, quickly informed of theſe movements, Alpatchid to 


their allies urgent requiſitions of aſſiſtance. Accordingly the Man- 


tineians joined them with their whole foree, the amount of which 
Thueydides does not ſpecify: the Eleians ſent three thouſand heavy- 
armed. Thus, in conſequence of the ſucceſsful treachery of Alei- 
biades, Peloponneſus was divided at arms within itſelf; while Athens, 
preparing indeed aſſiſtance for her 8 9 but riſking little, looked on, 
and injoyed the ſtorm. 


FThueyd. I. v. 
Cc. 5 8. 


The Argians, being joined by the Mantineians and Eleians while va 


the Lacedæmonians were yet on their march toward Phlius, pro- 
poſed to prevent their junction with their northern allies; and 
with that view took a poſition near Methydrium in Arcadia, It 


was evening when. Agis incamped on a hill overagainſt them, as if 


intendin g to ingage next morning; but moving ſilently in the night, 


he paſſed on unperceived ſo as to ſecure his way to Phlius. The 


Argians had then to expect the invaſion of their country by the whole 
combined force of the enemy. To prevent this, they moved to a po- 
fition on the road of Nemea; the only way by which a numerous 


army could conveniently paſs the mountains which divide Argolis from 


Phliaſia and Corinthia. Agis, by apparently a very able diſpoſition, ren- 
dered this meaſure fruitleſs. Leading the Lacedæmonians by a rough 
and difficult mountain-road, he entered the Argian plain unoppoſed, 


and placed himſelf between the Argian army and Argos: the Co- 


rinthians, Phliaſians, and Pallenians, by another road, alſo difficult and 
little praiſed, entered another part of the plain, equally unrefiſted :: 
the Bœotians, Megarians, and Sicyonians only were ſent by the Ne- 


What thoſe attending foot-ſoldiers, were, whom Thueydides diflinguilbes by the name or; : 


Aid we. are informed only by late writers, whoſe authority ſeems very dubious. / 
mea 


Thucyd. 
I. v. c. 60, 


Cz 61. 
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mean . with orders to MEE inga gin g, unleſs the.. enemy ſhould 
move againſt either of the diviſions in the plain: in that caſe 
the Bœotian horſe, more numerous than that of the enemy, if in- 
. deed the enemy | had any, wight and hams & to Mack n ad- 
vantage. 

Theſe well-judged movements being all faeceſabilly 1 che 
deſtruction of the Argian army ſeemed inevitable. Thraſyllus, one 
of the five generals of Agros, ſaw the peril of his ſituation ; : he com- 
municated upon it with Alciphron, an Argian of rank, connected by 
hoſpitality with Lacedzmon, and they determined together upon. a 
meaſure which would appear very extraordinary in itſelf, and ſcarcely 
credible in i its ſucceſs, if we werenot already ſomewhat familiarized with 
Grecian politics. They went privately to Agis, and, pledging themſelves 
t0 lead their fate to alliance with Lacedzmon, upon terms that ſhould 
be ſatisfactory, they prevailed with him to grant upon the ſpot, of his 
ſole authority, a truce for four months; and, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the Lacedzmonian army, orders were immediately iſſued for retreat, 

By this negotiation, fortunate as it was bold, Thraſyllus and Al 
ciphron hoped to acquire ſuch fayor among the Argian people as 
might inable them to promote at the fame time their two objects, the 
oligarchal intereſt and the Lacedæmonian alliance. They were, how- 
ever, utterly diſappointed. The Argian people, and even their leaders, 
totally unpractiſed in war upon any extenſive ſcale, were ſo unaware 
of the danger from which they had been reſcued, that they-imagined 
they had been deprived of a moſt favorable opportunity for cruſhing 
the Eacedzmonians ; incloſed, they imagined inadvertently, between 
the allied army and the garriſon of Argos. The public indignation, 
ſtimulated apparently by the democratical leaders, roſe ſo high, 
that Thraſyllus ſaved his life only through the protection of an altar 
to which he fled, and a decree of the people declare all his property 
pt TE des | 
Preſently after the retreat of the „ ho key 
force from Athens das at Argos; a Ronan Athenian heavy- 
r ö | | armed 
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armed and three hundred horſe, commanded by Laches and Nico» 15 rith 


ſtratus. The oligarchal party in Argos, tho unable to protect Thra- , 


Hllus, againſt the momentary rage of the people, were nevertheleſs 
ſtrong; and they would immediately have diſmiſſed the Athenian 
forces, as no longer wanted in Peloponneſus for any purpoſe of the 
confederacy. But Alcibiades was too watchful a politician to-ſuffer 
his purpoſes to be ſo baffled, and the important alliance of Argos to 
paſs from him. Quickly informed of all circumſtances, he went to 
Argos in quality of ambaſſador, and, in conjunction with the two ge- 
nerals, demanded an audience of the Argian people. The oligarchal 


Argians very unwillingly conſented, and not without a degree of 


compulſion. from their Mantineian and Eleian allies, who were ſtill 
preſent. The eloquence of Aleibiades then prevailed. The Argian 
people felt his reproaches for breach of faith with Athens, gave credit 
to his repreſentations of the. ſtrength of che confederacy, and of the 
circumſtances now peculiarly favorable for proſecuting the war ; and 
2 propoſal being ſuggeſted for ſtriking an important ſtroke with little 
riſk, it was ſummarily reſolved upon. Hoſtages had been taken by 
the Lacedzmonians from ſome Arcadian towns, {till of their alliance, 
but whoſe fidelity they doubted, and had been placed in cuſtody of 
the Orchomenians, whom they thought firm. The allied army inſtantly 
marched to Orchomenus. The 5 of that little City were 
weak; the people were alarmed by the greatneſs of the force prepa- 
ring to attack them, and , apprebenfive that they might be overpowered 
before ſuccour could arrive, they inſured preſent ſafety by an early 
capitulation. Surrendering the hoſtages committed to their charge, 


and giving hoſtages of their own people, they were admitted nee 
of the Argian alliance, 


This ſtroke being thus rapidly ſtruck, the ado: Was Ea Thueyd. 


object the allied army ſhould next be directed. The Eleians were urgent l. v. c. 62. 


for Lepreum; but the recovery of Lepreum, however deſirable for the 
Eleians, little intereſted the other allies. TheMantineians therefore propo- 
ſing the far more importantacquiſition of Tegea, and Sing aſſurance that 

Vor. II. S868. they 
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Thucyd, 
3; V, C. 63. 


ei 65. 


they had intelligence -with'a party in that (city who would favor the 
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enterprize, the Argians and Athenians (concurred with them. The 


| Eleians were fo diffatisfied with-this preference ef che great æoncerns 


of the'confeteracy to the particular intereft of their Nats, that they 
N acre The 0 een hrs e da _m_ 
Tegra. Ae inan 4 9 
Phe Le more alen . 125 Ivor | 
aer e thei general, had been however more tem- 


perate in their anger. While peace was the apparent conſequence of 
his meafure, the public diſcontent vented arſelf only ity expreſſions of 


diſapprobation. But when; inſtead of breaking the force of Argos 


by one blow, or even tak itig che city, to which ſome thought the 
opportunity might have extended, they found, on the contrary, great 
advantage given to the enemy, an allied city of ſome importance loſt, 
and their pledges for the fidelity of the reſt of Arcadia taken from 
them, Agis was called to account, with a degree af paſſion not ufual, 
fiys Thucydides, with the Lacedzmontans. He was upon the point of 
being judicially condemned; in a fine amounting to four thouſand pounds | 
Feerling *, and moreover to fuffer the indignity of, what was otherwiſe 


probably no very important loſs, having his houſe levelled with the 
ground. But conſideration for his former afſiduity in ſervice with his 


-unblameable deportment on all octiſions, atid reſpect for the blood of 
Hercules and the dignity of the Spartan government, at length pre- 
walled 3 his intreaty to be allowed an opportunity of proving, by 
future conduct, that he had not deſerred fuch fevere cenſure, was. 
granted, and he reſumed the command of the army; not however 


Without a limitation never before put upon Spartan kings: ten per- 


ſons were appointed to be his military council, Wiha whoſe con- 


eeutrence he was not to lead the forces beyond the Lacedzmonian do- 


minion; but for the detail of military rd he ſeems to have been 
bee with che u UGG authority. 
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Meanwhile intelligence arrived at Lacedæmon from the yet ruling NN 
I. v. c. 64: 
party in Tegea, that, if aſſiſtance was not quickly given, their op- 
ponents of the demooratical intereſt would prevail, and that important 
city would be annexed to the Argian confederacy. The whole force 
of Laconia was in conſequence affembled, with unexampled celerity, 
and marched immediately. The Arcadian allies were required to 
haften to Tegea, and expreffes were diſpatched to Corinth, Beotia, and 
as far as Phocis and Locris, for the forces of thoſe provinces to meer 
the Lacedæmonian army before Mantineia. Tegea was quickly put 
into a ſtate of ſecurity ; ; and then the Lacedæmonians, with their 
Arcadian allies, entered the Mantineian lands, 1 the e e he 
Grecian armies followed. 

The views of the confederates upon Tegea being has checked, e. 65. 
nothing remained for them but to retreat and leave their own country 
open to extenſive waſte, or to riſk a battle. They determined upon 
the latter, and, approaching the Lacedæmonian army, occupied ſome 
ſtrong ground, where they formed. Agis, eager to 0 away the diſ- 
grace he had incurred, took the earlieſt moment for leading his forces 
to action. He was already within arrow*s flight of the enemy, when 
one of his council called aloud to him, in the terms of a Greek pro- 
verb, that he was going to mend evil with evil ': meaning that, to 
atone for his former ill-judged retreat, he was now ruſhing to an in- 
_ conſiderate and ruinous attack. Aware of the juſtneſs of the admo- 
nition, and incouraged by it to the meaſure which prudence required, 
but which raſhneſs or acrimony might blame, Agis oy and then 
drew off without ingaging. | 

Whatever, on the other hand, might have been the abilities of the 
Argian generals, and it appears they were conſiderable, the democra- 
tical weight in the Argian government would have rendered them of 
little avail. The generals wiſhed to hold their preſent advantageous 
ground: but the troops, little practiſed in military ſubordination, and 


7 Tas Toroburiguy Tis, which, might mean one of the council | SPY to adviſe him, or poſ 


* only one of the elder officers of his army. | | TA 
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impatient of reſt and delay, grew tumultuous, ny ther „ 


traiterouſly permitting a flying enemy to eſcape. Unable otherwiſe to 


compoſe the diſorder, they marched after the Spartan king. This | 


was preciſely, what Agis defired : and to provoke it, he had been em- 
ploying his troops in diverting the courſe, of a mountain - ſtream ſo as 
to damage the Mantineian lands. Being informed that the confede- 
rates nevertheleſs perſevered in holding their ſtrong poſt, he was: 
returning, without due precaution, toward the hills, when he ſud- 
denly met them adyancing in order of battle along the plain, Never, 
ſays Thucydides, was ſuch conſternation. known: in a Lacedzmonian. 
army. The excellence of the Lacedæmonian diſcipline, however, in-- 
abled the king to form his order of battle in a ſhorter time than would. 
have been poſſible with any other troops then i in the known world; 

and before the attack could be made, they were prepared to re- 


cc lt... : | 
The Argians and their allies, * as hee Fac the ſeveral | 


commanders, ruſhed forward with fury. The Lacedzmgnians, 8, Con- 


tinues the cotemporary hiſtorian, uſe ſpeeches, of exhortation leſs than 
any other Greeks ;- well knowing that. diſcipline, long and carefully 
practiſed, gives more confidence to troops than any harangue, however 
fine and however ingeniouſly adapted to the occaſion. To the aſto- | 

niſhment of the confederates, who had obſerved with joy the fe. 
mult occaſioned by the firſt Alarm, they were ſeen preſently in 


perfect order, ſilent and without hurry, ſtepping in exact time to the 


ſound of numerous flutes, and thus preſerving their front compact 
and even, without any breaking or floatin g. the ſeldom failing de- 


ſects of extenſive lines. The numbers. on either ſide, Thucydides. 


9 Iti 1s | Thucydides defeription of the march kl m perfect a to the Dorian mood 


of the Lacedæmonian phalanz upon this oe Ol flutes and ſoft recorders ; ſuch as raiſed; 


caſion that Milton has imitated i: in the firſt book , 
ol, the Paradiſo Loſt : 


To highth of nobleſt temper heroes old, 
Arming to batteh, and, inſtead of rage, 
—Roſe |  Deliberate valor breathed, firm, and un- 


moved 


A \ foreſt huge of Te and thronging helws 11 
Appear'd, and ſerried ſhiclds, in thick array, nd a. mo of A rage to fightor foul es. ; 


Of depth immeaſurable, Anon they move, 


— 
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 profeſſes chat he could not learn with certainty; thus teaching us 
what credit is duę to writers incomparably farther removed from 
means of information, who pretend to ſtate with preciſion the force of 
contending armies. The extent, however, of the Lacedæmonian 
front evinced that they had the advantage in numbers; and the two 
armies were the moſt numerous that ever, within the bounds of tra- 
dition, had met in Peloponneſus. On the Argian fide the Athe- 
nian was the only cavalry. The Lacedæmonians had a ſmall body 
of horſe of their own, and they ſeem to have been the only an, 
e people who, at this time, had-any, , 

In all actions among the antients, the right, on- WY ſides: com- Tuners. live 
monly overſtretched the left of the oppoſing army: for, ingaging hand the ef 
to hand, the ſhield; the principal defence, being. borne on the left 8 
arm, was leſs a protection for the right ſide; and the ſoldier in the 
extreme of the right wing, to avoid expoſing the undefended part of 
| his body, would always rather incline to the right. The man then: 
next on the left, and ſo every man in the line, would alſo preſs ra- 
ther toward the right, to profit from the protection of his neighbour's- 
"ſhield. Thus, on the preſent occaſion, it happened that before the 

armies met, the Mantineians, on the right of the Argian- line, had 

conſiderably overſtretched the Lacedæmonian left ; and, on the other 

E the Tegeans, on the right of the Lacedæmonian line (the Lace-- 

dæmonian front being of greater extent), had* ſtill more overſtretched 

che Argian left. Agis, obſerving this, when the armies were omy 

not ingaged, inconſiderately ordered a movement, with a view to re- 
medy the inconvenience: which he apprehended. The Skirite and 

Braſidian bands (by the latter name thoſe ſoldiers were honorably di- 

ſtinguiſhed who had fought under Braſidas in Thrace), forming the 

left of the Lacedzmonian line, were directed to break away from the 

main body, ſo far as to prevent the Mantineians-from taking the army 

in flank ; and two lochi of Lacedzmonians, under the polẽmarchs 

Hipponoidas and Ariſtocles, were commanded, from another part, to | 

fill the interval. The Skirites and Brafidians inſtantly obeyed the. order: c. -72- 
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; but Hipponoidas and Ariſtocles, whether the enemy were fo near that 


at was impoſſible, or they thought the danger of the movement to the 


whole army would juſtify their diſobedience, kept their former. poſt, 


The Skirites and Braſidians therefore, being preſently attacked by the 


whole force of the Mantineians together with a thouſand choſen 


-Atgians, were cut off from their main body, overpowered, 8 
10 retreat, and purſued to the baggage of their amy: 
Meanwhile in the reſt of the line the Lacedæmonians had every - 


where the advantage, and particularly in the center, where Agis him- 


Thucyd. I. v. 
while the right was purſuing. Their total deſtruction would have 


4 73 


ſelf took poſt. The Argian center ſcarcely came to action with him, 
but fled tlie onſet. The Athenians thus, who forrned the left: of the 


<onfederate line, were completely deſerted ; the center having fled, 


followed, but for the protection given to their retreat by their own 
cavalry, whoſe ſervices on that day were eminent. Even thus, how- 
euer, they would ſcarcely have been inabled to ſave themſelves, had 


not the defeat of the Skirites and Braſidians called the attention of the 


Lacedæmonian king. The victorious Mantineians, when they 


found the bft of their wow; defeated, avoided his ſilos by 
J haſty retreat. 


Agis,. true: to the ae of neben 8 no 1 


"wh to make victory ſure. The killed therefore were not numerous, 
in proportion to the numbers ingaged and the completeneſs of the 


ſucceſs: ſeven hundred Argians, two hundred Mantineians, and two 
hundrediAthenians, among whom both the generals fell, are the num- 


bers of the confederates reported by Thucydides. Of the Lacedzmoni- 


Ans about three hundred were killed, principally Brafidians and Skirites; : 


and of the allies of -Lacedirmon a very ſmall number, as they were 


little ingaged. After collecting the ſpoil of the field and erecting their 


. trophy, the Lacedzmonians carried their dead to Tegea, and in- 
tombed them ceremoniouſſy. The enemy's. dead were nnn the 


0 uſual application from the i nd 


The 
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The other Spartan king, Pleiftoanax, had advanced as far as Tegea, 
with an army compoſed of Lacedzmonians above and under the age 
for foreign. ſervice, to be ready, i in caſe of misfortune, to ſupport Agis. 
Immediately upon receiving information of the victory, he returned: 
and at the fame time meflengers were diſpatched to Corinth, and the 

more diſtant allies, to countermand the march of their troops. The 
victorious army, after paying honorable attendance upon the obſequies 
of the flain, returned home, and the great Doric feſtival of the Car- 
neia, whoſe period was at hand, ingroſſed the public attentiaa. 

The event of this battle reſtored the Lacedæmonian character in 
Greece. The advantage of numbers indeed, had been on the ſide of 
the Lacedæmonians; 3. but the circumſtances of the action proved that ſu- 

periority in diſcipline was equally theirs, and in that valor which diſ- 
cipline infuſes, by giving individuals to confide in the combined ex- 
ertions of numbers with whom they act. This diſcipline'in the ſol- 
dier, we find, was, in the late battle, of efficacy even to counterbalance- 
defective precaution and defective judgement in the general; while the 
want of it in the confederate army rendered ſuperior abilities im the com- 
manders of no effect. The misfortunes, the miſconduct, and the appa- 
rent flackneſs of the Lacedæmonians, in the courſe of the war with 
Athens, were in conſequence attributed no longer toany degeneracy in the 
People, 87350 to the miſmanagement of een and the chance of 1 War :. 


e k 8 
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r geſide what may be gathered from Thucy- 
dides' account of the battle, this is his opinion, 
particularly delivered in a remark upon it, in a 
manner ſufficiently intelligible, tho in cautious 
and rather obſcure terms: A wanxire to 
r Warr v turnip Aaxidzupbnict i 


rr, Tn df Tdh d noo ref? 


Thucyd. 1. v. c. 72. + But on: this occaſion, 
© more remarkably than ever, the Laceds- 
© monians, tho in all reſpects outdone in the 
© military art, gave ſignal proofs of their ſu- 
« periority in true manly valor.” Thus Smith 
has tranflated, aiming to follow the letter, and 
certainly miſſing the ſenſe. Thucydides could 
not mean here to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of that 


* art and diſcipline of the 9 | 


nians, which, i in hes to his account of this 


very battle, he has taken occaſion to deſcribe, 
admirable in theory, and well ſupported by 


practice; and which, in his | account of the 


battle itſelf, he ſhows to have been not leſs- 
admirable in effect. Kars dra muſt have 


been intended to relate to the circumſtanees- of 


the battle, and not to any circumſtances of the 
military art; and by iprupis has been meant 


the experience and ſcience of the general, and 
not the ſkill of the ſoldier, 


A ſtrong ſenſe of 
delicacy, not leſs a charaRteriſtic of Thuty + 


dides than his ſcrupulous impartiality, has ap - 


parently prevented him from expreſſing his. 
opinion on this occaſion more opeuly. . | 


4 Con- 
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A n which had been gaining, for the Spartan inn and 
diſcipline, as if hitherto reſpected above their worth, was done . 
and the Spartan character reſumed its wonted ſuperiority. yr. 
x 46 1 But the Carneian feſtival occupied the Lacedæmonians at a very in 
convenient ſeaſon for a military people. Regulated, as all the Grecian 
Dodw. Ann. feſtivals, by the revolutions of the moon, it began this year about the 
FRO? feventh of Auguſt. Its principal ceremonies laſted nine days : but Ig 
the whole month, named among the Dorian Greeks the Carnei 
was, in a degree, dedicated to religious feſtivity. In the rude age of | 
the Heracleids and of Lycurgus, this; check to military enterpriſe 
might be ſalutary: but in days of more refined and extenſive policy, 
when wars, not af choice, but of political neceſſity, might be to be 
maintained againſt ſtates capable of ſupporting laſting hoſtilities, ſuch 
avocations ſhould no longer have been allowed to interrupt public 
"Thucyd.1.ve buſineſs. The Lacedæmonians were, however, ſo attached to their 
antient inſtitutions, that, till the period of the Carneia was completed, 
no military operations were ee for profiting from the victory 
of Mantineia. - * 
Soon after that event, a ed Athenian. and Fe Fel ITY | 
Eleian heavy-armed joined the  Argian army; a circumſtance 
- Which could not but inhance the regret and indignation af all think- 
Ing men 1n the Argian confederacy, at that petulant impatience and 
unadviſed raſhneſs, inherent in democratical government, which had 
ſuperinduced the defeat. So powerful a reinforcement, ſeconding 
{ſuperior abilities in the generals, could thoſe abilities have been ef- 
fectually exerted, might have given the advantage over the ill directed 
diſcipline of the Lacedæmonians. Offenſive operations were immedi- 
ately reſumed; not indeed directly againſt Lacedæmon, but, on the 
other ſide of the peninſula, againſt Epidaurus. The Epidaurians, ob- 
jects hitherto of unjuſt Aden and oppreſſive policy, had now made 
themſelves objects of revenge; by entering the Argian territory, 
While its principal force was ingaged againſt the Lacedæmonian army, 
. waſting the country, and Da UgNtering the inferior HOOP appointed to 
| | f rt N | its 
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its protection. The fiege of Epidaurus was regularly formed, and 
while the Lacedzmonians were ſupinely intent upon their feſtival, a 
contravallation was completed. Winter then approaching, a ſufficient 


force was appointed to guard the lines, and as reſt of the "_ diſ- 
perſed to their ſeveral . Pig | 1 


SECTION vi. 


Change in the admin ration of Argos: Peace and alliance N 
Argos and Lacedæmon: Overthrow of the, Athenian influence, and 
of the democratical intereſt in Pelaponneſus. Inerineſs of the Lace- 
demonian adminifiration : Expulſion of the oligarchal party from 
Argos, and renewal of alliance between Argos and Athens. Siege of 
Melos by the Athenians: Freſh inflance of atrocious inhumanity in 
the Athenians. Feeble conduct of the Lacedemonians : Diſtreſs of the 


 oligarchal Argians. Tranſactions in Thrace. TY ef the Re- 
n Ear of the war. 


SCARCE LY. any diſaſter could befal 4 i common - 
_ that would not bring ſame advantage to fome party in 
The unfortunate battle of Mantineia ſtrengthened the oligarchal | 
= in Argos. The fear of ſuch another blow, and of the uſual 
dreadful conſequences of unſucceſsful war among the Greeks, brought 


the Argian people to a temper to bear advice about an accommo- 
dation with: Lacedæmon; while the inconvenience of democratical 


ſway unbalanced, which had been ſo ſeverely experienced in the 
_ circumſtances of the battle, diſpoſed them to hear with leſs im- 
patience of the neceſſity of truſting executive government to a few. 
On this turn in the public mind the oligarchal leaders founded a pro- 
ject, to overturn the preſent politics, not only of their oven ſtate, but 
of all Greece. They would firſt propoſe to the Argian people ſimply 
to make peace with Lacedæmon: that being effected, and the Athenian 

Vo. II. F ff alliance 
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alliance in conſequence no longer neceſſary, the people might proba- 
bly be perſuaded, for the ſake of confirming the peace, to make al- 
liance with Lacedæmon. Faving thus far uſed the power of the 
{5 people as the inſtrument of their meaſures, they would then turn 


thoſe very meaſures againſt the power of the people: with aſſiſtance 


from Lacedzmon they would aboliſh the authority of the N aſ- 


ſembly, and eſtabliſh an oligarchy. 
Such was the ſcheme, and it appears to have been ably conducted. 
The Carneia gave opportunity for communication with Lacedæmon; 


and tho the watchful acuteneſs of Alcibiades led him to ſuſpect 
the i intrigue, inſomuch that he paſſed to Argos purpoſely to counter- 
Work i it, yet the meaſures of the oligarchal party were ſo. well taken, 
and the depreſſion of the popular mind gave.them in the moment ſuch 
opportunity, that the vote for peace was carried. This leading ſtep 
'being gained, the oligarchal party proceeded to puſh their advantage. 
. Matters had been prepared by ſecret negotiation and articles were 
ſoon ſettled ; according to which it was agreed, That all Pelopon- 


© nefian cities, ſmall equally and great, ſhould be independent, as in 
« the times and according to the cuſtoms of their forefathers ** : That 


- © the hoſtages in the hands of the Argians thould be reſtored to 


« their friends: That the ſiege of Epidaurus ſhould be raiſed : That, 


_ © jf the Athenians perſevered in proſecuting it, the Lacedæmonians 


and Argians ſhould unitedly oppoſe them; and that they ſhould 


© equally oppoſe the interference of any W armed ee «og 
any occaſion, within the peninſula,” | 


This blow : to. the politics of Alcibiades abc: the Wesen of 


Athens, was quickly followed by an alliance defenſive and offen- 
five between Lacedzmon and Argos, accompanied with a renun- 
ciation, on the part of Argos, of the alliance with Athens, Elis, 
and Mantineia. Among the articles, which Thucydides has re- 
ported, in the Doric dialect in which they were written, and 
apparently at large, the following particularly deſerve notice: : 


- Bigg 30s {TOUS a 


« All 
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« All cities of © confeleracy, thoſe of the Lacedæmonian equally "* 
and of the Argian alliance, ſhall have the clear and independent 
injoyment of their ' own laws and their own polity, according to 
ancient uſage. If city has difference with city, it ſhall be 


decided by judges to be duly_ appointed by both; or it 
« ſhall be lawful to refer the deciſion to any third city equally 
friendly to both. Military command ſhall reſt with the Lace- 


« dzmonians and Argians; who ſhall, by joint councils, direct, 


< equitably and imperisbr. the miliary an of the whole con- 5 


© federacy.' 
As ſoon as this ſecond treaty.) was 3 a requiſition was ent 
to Athens, in the name of the united republics, for the immediate 


evacuation of the Epidaurian territory, with a declaration that nei- 
ther embaſſy nor herald from Athens would be received, while 


Athenian troops remained in Peloponneſus. The Athenian admini- 
ſtration prudently yielded to the neceſſity of the moment, and De- 
moſthenes was ſent to bring away the Athenian forces. That officer 


ſhowed his uſual ability in the execution of this ungrateful commiſ- 


ſion: he ſaved the dignity of his republic by giving the affair the 


appearance of a favor granted by Athens to both Epidaurus and Argos; 


and he more eſſentially ſerved his republic by reſtoring, in ome: de- 
gree, a good correſpondence with both thoſe cities. = 
Succeſs animated the adminiſtrations of the nowth allied: BOT 
and they puſhed it with a degree of vehemence. Ambaſſadors were 
ſent to invite Perdiccas king of Macedonia to join their confederacy, 
with orders at the ſame time to ratify by oath, in the name of the 
two ſtates, to the Chalcidian towns, the alliance and ingagement 
for protection formerly made by Lacedæmon. Contrary then to 
that ſpirit of equity, FRORratin and peace which the terms of their 


n Kr 76 tes. | 5 Athens and n before the war, we 
... 33 I know not how more fatisfaBtorily to pa - want information by what rule of law, by what 
raphraſe the fingle word of the original, d- proceſs, and under what ſanction, ſuch litiga- 
per : tranſlators and commentators give no tion between ſtate and ſtate was to "oP managed. 
aſſiſtance; and here, as for the diſ pute between : 


. | alliance 
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alliance appeared to hold forth, commiſſioners, eſcorted by a thou- 

ſand beavy- armed from each ſtate,” went to Sicyon, and, by their 

aſſumed authority, ſubyerting the eſtabliſhed democratical govern- 
ment there, committed the ſupreme power to an oligarchy of their 
own ſelection. This however they would vindicate by aſſerting that 
the antient conſtitution of e was abe and the Oy 
2 r > 


Meaſures which had. bn for und time preparing toward a revo- 
vation of the ſame kind at Argos were now thought mature; and 
thoſe leading men who had conducted the negotiations with Lacedæ- 

mon, and had ſince directed the adminiſtration of Argos under 

the authority of the popular aſſembly, aſſumed to themſelves the 

fupreme power of the ſtate; and the authority of the popular afſem- 

bly was aboliſhed. - Meanwhile the Mantineians, ſeeing that, inſtead 

of any longer receiving protection from Argos, they were to expect 

oppreſſion from the union of that powerful ſtate with Lacedæmon, 

yielded, very reluctantly, their command over the Arcadian towns 

which they had ſubjected, and made their peace with Lacedæmon 

upon ſuch terms as they could obtain. The Lacedzmonians 

Thueyd: then took upon themſelves to regulate the little republics of Achaia, 

o as to reſtore the Lacedæmonian influence where it had been over- 

powered by a democratieal party, and to confirm it where it was: 

tottering; and they found univerſal acquieſcence. Thus, before the 

end of winter, all the effect of the treacherous policy of Alcibiades, 

which had been at firſt fo threatening to Lacedæmon, was done away, 

: and Peloponnefus was more completely than ever united, not imme-- 
| diately in war, but in political oppoſition to Athens. 

This important change ſeems to have been produced by N not 

within the power of human wiſdom in the Athenian adminiſtration 

to controul. Its advantages were loſt to Lacedæmon through want 

of energy in the ee ee of that ſtate. Tho the democra- 

"tical form of government was aboliſhed in Argos, the democratical 

intereſt remained an; and early in ſpring a conſpiracy was 
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formed to overturn the oligarchy. The time choſen for carrying it 8 C. 41 Te 
into effect was the ſeaſon of the Gymnopædia, or Naked Games, at p. 8 5 
Sparta. But a democratical party could not eaſily keep a ſecret. | In- After + April 


telligenee of the deſigu was acquired by the Argian adminiſtration, 
and communicated to Sparta, with a requeſt of precautionary aſſiſt - 
ance; yet, fuch was the infatuated attachment of the Lacedæmo- 
nians to thoſe ſtated feſtivals, they would not ſtir. The diſcovery of 
the plot, and the knowlege that it was difcovered, led the two 
parties in Argos to arms; and intelligence of this being forwarded. 
to Sparta, then at laſt it was thought proper to adjourn the eele · 


bration of the feſtival, and ſend an army to ſave ſo important an 
ally. But it was too late: the two parties had come to action in 


Argos, the oligarchal party was defeated, many had been killed, and 
moſt of the reſt forced into exile. Some of the fugitives met the 
Lacedæmonian army at Tegea, and were the firſt to give information 
of their own misfortune. They expreſſed at the ſame time confident 
hope that their affairs might yet be reſtored: in the confuſion unavoid - 
able immediately on ſuch a revolution, it would be eaſy, they faid, for ſo 


powerful an army to become maſters of che eity; and to their re- 
monſtrances they added the moſt urgent intreaty. But the chiefs of 
the Lacedæmonian army were not to be ſo perſuaded; they led their 


forces immediately home, to conclude the celebration of their feſtival. 
Had we not theſe 'cireumſtances from the authentic pen of Thucy- 
dides, we ſhould ſcarcely conceive them poſſible of a people who 
eould ſometimes: conduct themſelves yas 3 united er and 


policy as the Lacedæmonians. 


The conſcious weakneſs: of the vival g party in 8 marked 


by one of their firſt meaſures, makes the conduct of the Lacedzmo- 
nians appear the more extraordinary and more inexcuſable. Confident 


neither in their own ſtrength, nor in the expectation of aſſiſtance 
from Athens, the Argians ſent a deputation to make their peace 


with: Lacedæmon. The exiles did not fail' to ſend deputies to 


oppoſe them.. The Lacedæmonians, with oſtentatious modera- 
| tion, 
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tion, referred the matter to tlie general convention of deputies from 


the ſtates of their confederacy. Both parties were heard; but judge- 
ment was given, as might be expected, againſt che detnocratical 
party; and it was decreed that an army ſhould be ſent to carry it into 
effect. The weak remiſſneſs of the Lacedæmonian government 
again ſhowed itſelf in the delay of the execution of this decree; 
and the Argian adminiſtration, thus at the ſame time threatened | 
and encoura ged, recurred to Athens, where their application was 
gladly recived, and the former connection of Athens, and. FRO. was 
reſtored. KY 0 | K £4 = 
Thoſe meaſures "which the exiſtin g circ th nces a. 
viſable,- were then taken by the Argians for reſiſting the vengeance 
of Lacedæmon; which, inſtigated continually by their baniſhed fel- 


| Towcitizens, would ſcarcely fail at length to fall upon them. The 


land-force of Lacedæmon would be decidedly ſuperior to any they 
could expect to afſemble ; upon their walls therefore they muſt de- 
pend for protection, and upon the ſea, if matters were puſhed to ex- 
tremity, for ſubſiſtence. Accordin Sly they applied with the utmoſt 
ſedulity to ſecure the communication of their city with the ſea 
by long walls; ſuch as connected Athens with its ports, and ſuch 
as the policy of the Athenian government had recommended at many 


other Grecian towns, ſtanding, according to the uſual choice of ſitua- 


tion among the early Greeks, near, but not on, the ſhore. | The 
Athenian government, under the influence of Alcibiades, gave large 
aſſiſtance, particularly furniſhing builders, and artificers; and all 
the Argian citizens, all the ſlaves, and even the women, aſſiſted in 
the work. Thoſe indeed were not likely to want zeal for ſuch. buſi- 
neſs, who had to apprehend the miſeries which the Grecian . 
of war uſually brought upon a town taken. 

It was not till the following winter that the Lacedzmonians 1 
themſelves: ſo far as to undertake any military operation in favor 
of thoſe miſerable families, the principal of Argos, who, confiding 


in the Lacedæmonian alliance, had ingaged in thoſe meaſures through 
Which, 
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which, with the loſs of all their property and many friends and rela- 
tions, they now languiſhed in exile. Then at length the confederacy 
was called upon for the due proportions of troops, and the Lacedæ- 
monian forces marched under Agis. Some friends to the oligarchal 
Intereſt}; yet remained in Argos ; theſe had communicated with 
the exiles and with Lacedzmon ; - and it was hoped that the ap- 
| proach. of the Lacedæmonian army would inable them to ſtir with 
effect. The precaution however of the democratical leaders prevent 
this; and the Lacedæmonians were not either prepared or diſpoſed 
to undertake the ſiege of Argos. They howeyer deſtroyed the yet 
unfiniſhed works of the long walls ; they took Hyſiz, a fmall town 
of Argolis, and put all the freemen to the ſword ; and ther returning 
home, diſmiſſed their forces. The Argians uſed the opportunity thus 
left open, for ſuch revenge as was in their power. Their fugitive 
nobles found favor and protection principally in Phlius, where 8 
of them reſided. The Phliaſians ſuffered for their N through the 
ravage of their lands by the Argian forces. 

The reſtoration of Argos, in its preſent ſtate, to the Athenian 
confederacy, was but a ſmall ſtep toward the recovery of that 
influence in Peloponneſus which Athens had lately held, and a 


very deficient gratification for. the ambition of Alcibiades. That Thueyd. l. r. 


reſtleſs politician therefore looked around for other opportunities to 1 * 
promote his own power and conſequence through an extenſion of 8 


the empire of his commonwealth; and particularly carried his 
views forward to a war, in which he would certainly command, 
and hoped to ſhine, An expedition had been prepared under 
Nicias for the reduction of the revolted cities of Thrace ; but it be- 
came neceſſary to abandon. the meaſure in conſequence of the neglect 
of Perdiccas king of Macedonia to ſend the troops which, according 
to treaty, he ſhould have furniſhed. His alliance with Argos and 
Lacedæmon becoming alſo known, be was, for the two offences, 
declared an enemy to Athens, and the Athenian fleets Ton the 


x6 maritime commerce of his donunions. | 
| : langue 
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Intrigues of the oligarchal party being ſtill carried on or ſuſpected 
in Arges, Alcibiades went thither in ſpring with twenty ſhips of 
war, and, with the ſupport of the democratical party, ſeized no leſs than 


three hundred of thoſe ſuppoſed moſt connected with the oligarchal in- 


tereſt, whom he placed 1 in ſeveral iſlands of the gean Under the Athe- 


nian dominion. This, among the uſual violences of Grecian politics, 


may be eſteemed a lenient meaſure. The next ſtep of the Athenian 
democracy, ſaid dy Plutarch to have been alſo dictated by Alcibiades, 
was a much groffer and more ſhocking: treſpaſs upon the common 
rights of mankind, and much leſs defenſible upon any plea of political 
neceſlity.. Alcibiades would not recommend any direct hoſtility 
againſt Lacedæmon; policy forbad ; but he recommended every- 
thing that might moſt provoke Lacedæmon to begin hoſtilities. The 
people of Melos, both irritated and incouraged by the failure of the 
attempt againſt them under Nicias, in the fixth year 'of the war, 
became active in hoſtility againſt Athens. They were, how- 
ever, of courſe included 1 in the peace between Athens and Lace- 
dæmon, and we are not informed of any offence they afterward 
gave; yet it was now. determined by the Athenian people to ſubdue 
the iſland. An armament. was accordingly prepared, confi ſting of 


thirty Athenian, ſix Chian, and two Leſbian ſhips of war, twelve 


hundred heavy- armed, three hundred bowmen, and twenty horſe- 
bowmen, all e and 2 hundred heavy. armed * che 


allies. 
This force, 4 the . of Cleomedes and Tiſias, de- 


barked i in Melos without oppoſition. Before any ravage, a deputa- 
tion was ſent into the city to perſuade the people to ſubmit to the 
Athenian dominion, without making violence neceſſary to their re- 
duction; and it was ſuppoſed that, ut the deputies have addreſſed 
their eloquence to the people at large, they might have ſucceeded; 

but this the chiefs would not permit. With the chiefs therefore only 
a conference was held, of Which Thucydides has left an account 


in detail; meaning however, apparently, not to repeat exactly What 
paſſed, 
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paſſed, bas only to give a methodized account of the general argu⸗ 
ments, and perhaps to expreſs his own opinion on ſome points, parti- 
cularly the ungenerous inertneſs of the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration, 
in a leſs invidious way than if he had ſpoken in his own perſon. The 
claim of the ſtrong to command the weak with abſol ute authority was 


ſo familiar among the Greeks, that it ſeems not to have ſhocked even 
Thueydides; 5 M on this occaſion, makes the Athenian deputy 


aflert it in the moſt vinqualified manner ; profeſling even his confi- 
dence in a continuance of that favor of the gods, which had already 
inabled the Athenian people to exerciſe ſo many cruelties, and reduce 
ſo many Grecian ſtates to ſubje®tion. 3 b | 

The Melians however, in hope of affiſtance from Lacedæmon, 
refuſing to ſubmit, the blockade of their city was formed by ſea and 
land. Their reſiſtance was for ſome time vigorous. In the courſe 
of the fummer they made a ſucceſsful ſally upon that part of the 
contravallation where the Athenian magazine Was, and carried a con- 
ſiderable ſupply of proviſions into the town. In the winter they 
made another fally, attended with ſome ſucceſs : but this occaſioned 
a reinforcement from Athens to the beſieging army. "The town be- 
ing then cloſely preſſed, diſcontent aroſe among the lower people; . 
the chiefs apprehended ſedition, with a deſign, to betray them. to 


the enemy, and, as the. beſt meaſure for. their own ſafety, they ſur- | 


rendered the place, with 5 in 53 to the pleaſute of the Athenian 
_ people. . 

Atſter all we 1 gone 7 of Grecian 4 we cannot 
but ſhudder at whar mt The Athenians had no pretence for any 


command over the Melians but that they were ſtronger. Connected 


by blood, by habit, and by their form of government with Lacedæmon, 
thoſe iſlanders had nevertheleſs been cautiouſly inoffenſi Ive to Athens, 
till forced to become enemies. The puniſhment for this involuntary 
crime, even to the lower people, ſuppoſed all along in ſome degree 
Friendly, when all were ſurrendered together to the mercy of the 
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8 was no lefs than what the tmfortunate Scionæans had un- 
dergone, for that termed their rebellibn. All the adult males were 
put to death, and the women'antechildren, bf all ranks, were ſold 


for flaves. The iſhnd was divided among five hundred Athenian 


families. With the moſt unqueſtionable teſtimony to facts which 
ſtrike with horror when perpetrated by a tribe of ſavages, we are 


at a loſs to conceive how they could take place in the peculiar eoun- 


try and age of philofophy and the fine arts; where Pericles had 


ſpoken and ruled, where Thucydides was then writing, where So- 
erates was then teaching, where Xenophon and Plato and Iſocrates 


were receiving their education, and where the paintings of Parrha- 
fius and Zeuxis, the ſculpture of Pheidias and Praxiteles, the arehi- 
tecture of Callicrates and Mneſi cles, and the ſublime and chaſte 
dramas of Sophocles and Euripides formed the delight of the people. 
Tho the late battle near Mantineia had reſtored the tarniſhed 
glory of the Lacedæmonian arms and the ſullied character of the 
people, yet the conduct of their adminiſtration continued to earn 


for them thoſe imputations of il faith, liberal policy, and inertneſs, 


which by their conduct toward Argos they had deſerved, and which, 
in reporting the conference at Melos, Thucydides puts into the mouth 


of the Athenian commiſſioner. Their total abandonment of the faithful 


and unfortunate Melians was deeply diſgracefal. Their Argian 


friends, wandering up and down. Peloponneſus, were, wherever they 


thewed themſelves. or were heard of, ſtriking teſtimonies to their diſ- 
eredit. In the exiſting tumult of Grecian politics, ſome- exertion was 


unavbidable; but it was generally feeble, irregular, and confined to 
| Kettle objects. Nor leſs than thrice, fince the beginning of hoſtilities 


with Argos, the Lacedæmonian army, after advancing to the frontier, 
was ſtopped by unfavorable appearances in the diabateriat ſacrifice, and 


returned home; a circumſtance little known when able and active men 


directed public affairs. Once indeed we have this religious trick poli- 
* accounted for. N from the friends of oligarchy in 
Argos 
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Argos induced the Lacedachonian army to march, and intelligence 
that the plot was:diſcovered-occafioned the ſtop, which was unputed 
to the diabaterial ſacriſice. Party however, at times, ran high in 
 Lacodzernon icht: which might contribute to the viſible feebleneſs 
and irregularity in the conduct of the adminiſtration at this period. 
Before the end of the winter. in which Melos fell, an effort was Thueyd. 
made to relieve the Argian fugitives, and diſtreſs the Argians in po-. 
ſeſſion; but tho the preparations promiſed ſomething great, what 
followed was little and inefficacious. The forces of all the Pelopon- 
neſian allies, except Corinth, were aſſembled, and the ſtrength of La- 
conia joined them. But, from the firſt, the objects ſeem to have 
been no more than to carry off. the plunder of the villages of Ar- 
golis, for which waggons purpoſely attended the march of the army, 
and to eſtabliſh the Argian fugitives in Orneæ, an Argolic town on 
the borders of Phliaſia. Both were very incompletely executed. A 
{ſmall part of Argolis only was plundered ; and the Lacedzmonian 
army was no ſooner retired, and, according to the practice of the 
Greeks, diſperſed for the winter, than me Argians, with a ſmall 
auxiliary force from Athens, marched againſt Orneæ, which was ſo ill 
provided for defence, that thoſe who held it conſulted their ſafety by 


immediate flight. 
During theſe military tranſaQtions, the Lacedæmonian adminiſtra- 


tion ſo far exerted themſelves in negotiation, as to endeavour to excite 
the Chalcidians of Thrace, whoſe preſent independeney was a benefit 
derived from the arms of Lacedæmon, to join the king of Macedonia 
in hoſtilities againſt Athens. But the Chalcidians, no longer won 
and ts abilities, the aCtivity, the popular manners, and 
the generous faith of a Braſidas, and probably both apprehenſive of 
the power and diſtruſtful of the character of Perdiccas, refuſed. 
While indeed they injoyed independency in peace, the ſmall tribute 
aſſeſſed by Ariſteides was apparently not an object for which to pro- 
voke the naval power of Athens; and it was rather their intereſt to 
ſee Perdiccas, after all his wiles, unquiet within his own government, 
Ja Bull oh as 
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a 0 H A P T E R : XVIII. 


ot the Affairs of Sicrty,, and 35 the ATHER MAN Expe- 
adds es e dition into Nen LV. 


LY , — 
, Ly 


SECTION 1. 


Mair of Sicily : Hieron King of & yracuſe. Expulſion f the fam * 


In Gelon, and eftabliſhment of independens Democracies in the Sici- 
lan cities : Agrarian Law. ' Ducetius King of the Sicels. $ yracuſe 
"the Sovereign City of Sicily, © Acceſſion of $ yracuſe to the Lacede- 


monian Confederacy : War between the Dorian and Joman Stcrlians 


Firſt Interference of Athens in the affairs of Stetly : Peace 171 rag 


ö eee * Hermocrates oy F N 


' * 
HE Athenian WY as a nation a handful off mer, but thoſe 


univerſally ſoldiers and ſeamen; poſſeſſing a fleet that no 
Power then on earth could' reſiſt, high diſcipline, military as well as 

naval, officers of extenſive experience, a civil and political ſyſtem upon 
the whole admirably arran ged, with large revenue from mines and 
from tributary ſtates; there is no foreſeeing how far their tyrannous 


dominion might not have been extended over Greeks and among fo- 
reign nations, but that the folly of democracy unreſtrained would 
of courſe work its own ruin. The evident weakneſs in the political 
conduct 'of the only rivał power, Lacedæmon, would naturally in 
courage chiefs and people; and in the ſame winter in which tlie in- 
habitants of the little ifland of Melos were cut off from the face of 
the earth, che wild ambition of the people of Athens became « eager 
in project for the conqueſt of another iſland, many times larger, not 
only than Melos, but than Attica; ignorant at the ſame time, almoſt 
all of them, of 1 its magnitude, its population, i its value if conquered, 

and its means to Tell conqueſt. : 
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HISTORY OF GREECE Cuar. XVII. 


The ſuccin® hiſtory of Sicily, given in the beginning of this vo- 
lume, left Gelon, from a private citizen of Gela become king of that 
city and of Syracuſe, at the head of the Grecian intereſt in the 
iſland. Gelon, after an illuſtrious reign of only ſeven years, dying 
at no very advanced age, in the next year, if we can underſtand and 
may truſt Diodorus, after the glorious battle of Himera, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Hieron ; his dominion then comprehending all 
the Grecian" ſettlements on the eaſtern | coaſt of Sicily, the greateſt 
part of thoſe on the ſouthern, with ſome on the northern, and exten- 
five command over the barbarians of the inland parts. The only con- 
fiderable power - beſides in Sicily, was that of Theron prince of Agri- 
gentum ; who died, according to Diodorus, in the firſt year of the 


| | ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad, after a reign of only ten years, leaving 
BD. C. 472. 


his throne to his ſon Thraſydæus, Theron, who, like Gelon, had 
raiſed himſelf from a private ſtation, had alſo, like Gelon, merited 
his advancement. His ſon Thraſydæus, who ſucceeded him, was 
of a different character: arrogant abroad, as tyrannical at home, he 
ingaged in war with Hieron: being defeated, he loſt the re- 
ſpect of his own people, was expelled, and flying for refuge to the 
Miſzan Megarians, was by them put to death. The demacratical 
party, acquiring the ſway in Actie utum. eee made phat | 


with the Syracuſan prince. 
Hieron, as well as Gelon, was a nnn. Ae a = 1 of 


a character leſs exactly fitted for the ſituation to which, on the death 


of Gelon, he had ſucceeded. Learned and a munificent encousager of 
learning; ſplendid and of elegant taſte ; humane and of ſine feelings; 
he was rather qualified to preſide beneficially and with dignity over an 
eſtabliſhed government, than to direct the affairs of a ſtate ſo com- 

pounded as that of which Syracuſe was the capital. He had talents 
for war, which he had diſplayed under his brother's reign. After be 
came himſelf to the throne, no diſpute with foreign powers required 
his perſonal exertion in military command; but his fleet relieved the 


* of Italy * a Oy over the Tuſcan fleet. In peace 
therefore 
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therefore his wealth inabled him, as his tafte difpoſed him, to ſhine in 
the coſtly race of chariots on the Olympian courſe, and liberally to re- 
ward thoſe who had talents for mixing his fame with the atchievements. 
of his courſers there. Accordingly the poetical abilities of Pindar have 
been peculiarly dedicated to promote the renown of Hieron. At the ſame 
time men of genius from various parts of Greece were entertained in his 
court; among whom the poets Æſchylus, Simonides, and Bacchilides, 
are principally mentioned. Yet, if we may truſt that elegant dia- 
logue remaining to us from Xenophon, in which Hieron and Simoni- 
des are the ſuppoſed ſpeakers, he was utterly unable to accompliſh his 
anxious with for changing the nature of his government, and converting 
his tyranny into a conſtitutional monarchy. He there pathetically la- 
ments that, while his fubje&s could paſs, as buſineſs or amuſement 
led them, where they pleaſed, without fear, he could be free from 
apprehenfion nowhere; but muſt go, as tyrants it ſeems uſually did, 
himſelf conſtantly armed, as well as ſurrounded by armed attendants ; 
and he particularly regrets that his ſubjects were more to be dreaded 
by him than any foreign enemy. Apparently Hieron had not the art, 
like Gelon, to mediate between the higher and lower ranks of citizens, 
and compoſe their jarring pretenfions. His diſpoſition led him to be 
more attentive to the ſplendor of his court, the converfation of men of 
genius and ſcience, and perhaps the great buſineſs of fleets, armies, and 
foreign connections, than to the detail of interior government, and the 
ſecret workings of political fermentation. It is not unlikely that, diſguſt- 
ed with petulance and illiberality, he might ſhow himſelf indiſpoſed 
to the democratical intereſt, ' more than political prudence would al- 
low. For the lower people of the Greeks, unlike thoſe of the freeſt 
and moſt high-ſpirited nations of modern Europe, who are generally 
the moſt orderly as well as the moſt induſtrious, were, on the con- 
trary, diſdainful of labor, as the office of flaves, and, unleſs in mili- 
_ tary employment, buſy only in faction. Of particulars we are not xenopb. 
mformed, but we learn that to hold his high ſtation, and ſupport Hier- Arifbs, 


de Rep. |, x. 


thoſe who ſupported him, Hieron was 8803056 againſt his nature, to c. 12. Dio. 


uſe ſeverities. He died however in peace, in the eleventh year of 61 ir g wil 


his B. C. 467. 
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his reign, and was! ſucceeded ; in his nne by his en brother 


Thraſybulus. 
The circumſtances of ebe Wed; which quickly- followed; are 
very deficiently reported to us. Thraſybulus is accuſed of cruel ſe- 


verity, and a conduct generally deſpotic. The democratical party were 


certainly ſtrong throughout the cities of his dominion : they ingaged 
in their cauſe the adtniniſirations of Agrigentum, Himera, Selinus, and 
ſome other towns, and then openly revolted.” The people of higher 
rank, however, generally adhered to Thraſybulus; and the two parties 
divided the city itſelf of Syracuſe between them; Thraſybulus main 
taining himſelf } in the iſland, the original city, and in the diviſion call- 
ed Achradina, while the reſt was occupied by the inſurgents. War 
Was thus carried on for ſome time; but at length Thraſybulus, finding 
his force inſufficient for any hope of final ſuccels, retired to Locri in 


Italy, where he paſſed the remainder of his days in private life. 
Diodorus is, unfortunately, the only author from whom we date any 
account, with any attempt at connection, of theſe and the inſuing 
events; which could not but abound in political matter, at the ſame 
time curious and inſtructive. His: ſuccinct narrative of the demolition 
of Gelon's fabric of empire, is little conſiſtent with what we learn, 
from the more authentic pen of Herodotus, concerning its eſtabliſh- 
ment, and as little confiſtent with the account given, even, by himſelf, 
of Gelon's uncommon popularity while he hved, and of the high re- 
ſpe& in which his memory- continued for ages. to be held. Comparing 
however that narrative, ſuch asit is, a confuſed maſs of contradictory re- 
ports, eviden tly tranſmitted by contending factions, with the purer tho 
more ſcanty ſources of Herodotus and Thioydides, we may acquire 
no unſatisfactory general idea of the train of political events in Sicily. 

On the expulſion of Thraſybulus, the democratical party every- 

where predominating, and the democracy of Syracuſe not being yet 
ſtrong or ſettled enough to aſſert command, every town of the domi- 
nion of the tyrants aſſumed its ſeparate independeney. But as the ac- 
quiſition of this independency had been effected through communica- 
tion among all, it was ; propoſed ll. to ſecure it by friendly oo 
| intercourſe ; 3, 
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3 and for this purpoſe a congreſs was held, of deputies 


from the ſeveral towns. Two reſolutions, reported by Diodorus as 
the principal meaſures of this meeting, ſtrongly characterize the demo- 
cratical principle which animated it. The firſt eſtabliſhed a feſtival, 
to be called the Eleutheria or Feaſt of Freedom, common for all the 


| Sicilian cities; and it directed that a coloffal ſtatue ſhould be ęrected 


of the Eleu therian Jupiter, to whom, on every return of the feſtival, 

four hundred and fifty oxen ſhould be facrificed, on whoſe carcaſes; 
the citizens intitled to partake 1 in the ſacrifice ſhould feaſt, The other 
reſolution excluded, if. we may truſt our copies of- Diodorus, no leſs 
than ſeven thouſand citizens of Syracuſe, including moſt of the prin- 
cipal families, from the honors of magiſtracy in that city. The hiſ- 
torian, with much apparent reaſon, aſcribes to this ſource the long 


* 


Diod. 1, xi. 
£5; 


troubles that followed. Thoſe injured men refuſed to acquieſce under 


the reſolution of a ſelf-created power, fo arbitrarily depriving them 
of their rights. They poſſeſſed themſelves of two diviſions. of 
the” city, Achradina and the ifland, each ſeparately and ſtrongly 
fortified, whence they carried on war by land and ſea againſt their 
Opponents. From ſimilar cauſes, troubles nearly ſimilar aroſe about 
the ſame time in A grigentum, Gela, Himera, Meſſena, and Catana. 
Everywhere the parties were nearly balanced; and the acquiſition of free- 
dom, as it was called, ſerved only to involve one of the moſt productive 


Ol. 79. 4. 
B. . iN 


countries upon earth, after much ineffectual bloodſhed, in univerſal 


want. This at length produced a general compoſition. A portion. of 
the Meſſenian territory was allotted as a poſſeſſion and reſidence for 
all who could not accommodate matters with thoſe at the time holding 
the principal power in their reſpective towns ; and the territory of 
every town was anew divided among thoſe admitted in the roll of its 
citizens. 
„This. favorite ae of FRE ng the equal dirilon of lands, 
difficult to execute at all, more difficult to execute equitably, im- 
: poſſible, perhaps, to be maintained, and of very dubious advantage if 
it could be executed and maintained, produced neither quiet, nor 
Vor. II. bo Hh h | any 


Died. 1. xi, any other public benefit in Sicily, Pity operated Seger l 

every tranſaction. In the inſcription of citizens, many, through favor- 
of thoſe in power in the ſeyeral towns, were admitted haſtily and 
with little ator + ; others were arbitrarily rejected; and while” 
ſome thus, with political power, acquired, the portion of land an- 
nexed to the rank of citizen, others, deprived of both property : and 
rhunicipal rights, were reduced to the condition" of vagabonds and 
beggars. Hence aroſe new and violent diſſentions. At the fattie' 
time in many towns the government, with the favorite name of de · 
mocragy, was ſo unſteddy, that throu gh the diſcontent of the lower 

3 people, ſometimes ariſing from caprice, ſometimes from oppreſſion, an 
1 opening Was offered for the powerful and wealthy to aſpire to 'ty- 
Ol. 81. 3. ranny. Nowhere was this experienced mote than at Syracuſe, where, 
however, none ſucceeded, and Tyndarion loſt his life in the purſuit. | 

I ̃ be death of Tyndarion was followed by a ſhort ſeaſon of reſt, 
: under a democratical government; and in this period an exertion 
was made againſt a foreign foe, which proved that, amid all the 
troubles, foreign commerce had not ceaſed, and the marine 6f Syra- 
euſe was not totally decayed. The Tuſcans, long powerful pirates 

in the weſtern parts of the Mediterranean, but repreſſed by the able 

and. vigorous exertions of Gelon and Hieron, took advantage of the 
diflentions among the Sicilian common wealths, to renew their depre- 

dations on the Grecian commerce and coaſts. The Syracuſans fitted 

8 463. out a fleet againſt them, of ſixty triremes, which, under the com- 
1 Ol. 81.4. mand of Apelles, ſpred terror through the Tuſcan ſeas; and a de- 
| c. 67 barkation being made in Corſica, then chiefly under the Tuſcan do- 
| minion, the coaſt was plundered, the town of Æthalia taken, and 
þ the fleet returned to Sicily laden with 'booty, particularly priſoners, 

_ | who were made valuable as ſlaves. 
=_ e. 78. | : Through the Tong diſtraction, however, of OY Siet intereſt i in 
| | | Sicily, Ducetius king of the Sicels became the principal potentate of 

. the iſland. Long confined to ſtrong holds among the hills, carry- 
HE f in g thither from the vales Whatever of their. harveſts. they could 
= fave 
| 
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ſave from the capacity of the Greeks, and cultivating thoſe vales only 
* they could ſnatch opportunity, at the riſk of being themſelves car- 
ried off for ſlaves, the Sicels had maintained little connection among 
chemſelves, every village having its ſeparate and independent polity. 
k Ducetius united all, except the Hyblæans, under one dominion ; and Died. 1. xi. 
then he ventured to move his reſidence and the ſeat of his govern- do 
ment from Nez, among. the mountains, to a new town which he 
founded, with the name of Palice, 1 in the plain beneath, by which he 
: _ would of courſe acquire more complete command of that plain, and 
more effectually vindicate its produce. Whether ambition or poli- 
tical neceſſity produced che meaſures which followed we are without 
means to know ; but, becoming ingaged in war with the Agrigen- c 
tines, Ducetius had ſb far the advantage. that he took Motya, then 
held by an Agrigentine garriſon ; ; and the Syracuſans ſending aſſiſt- 
_ ance to the A grigentines, he defeated their united forces. , Popular 
rage, upon this occaſion at Syracuſe, wreaked its illiberal vengeance 
_ againſt the unfortunate general who had; commanded ; he was con- 
demned to ſuffer death as a traitor, and accordingly executed. When 
paſſion ſubſiding gave room for reflection, wiſer meaſures were adopted. 
The power, the proved abilities, and the various ſucceſſes of Ducetius 
| : excited general apprehenſion among the Sicilian Greeks, unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch a potentate within their iſland, The Syracuſans and Agri- "4 
 gentines taking together the lead, A large force was in the next ſum- : 
mer collected; a battle was fought, and after a very obſtinate reſiſt- | 
| ance, the Sicels were routed. The A grigentines quickly retook | 4 
| Motya, and then rejoining the Syracuſans, their united forces followed 
the motions of the Sicel prince. > 
Ducetius had not the reſources of a ſertled government, or of the 
command of a civilized nation. Deſerted by ſome of the troops who | 
had attended his firſt flight, and upon- the point of being betrayed by _* 
ſome of thoſe who {till accompanied him, he took a meaſure which 
1 the completeſt deſpair only could dictate. Mounting his horſe by 
| | night, * rode alone! into Syracuſe, and placed himſelf at an altar i in e. 91. 
| | HR 2 | the 


C. 90. 
Ol. 82. 1. 
1 452. 
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the agora. Early i in the morning the cireumſtance became known, 
and the magiſtrates aſſembled the people, to receive their orders for 


meaſures to be taken with a ſuppliant of ſuch importance. Diodorus, 
the warm advocate of the Sicilian Greeks, acknowleges that there 
were ſome among the Syracuſans, who thought only of revenge 


againſt the unhippy prince for what they had ſuffered from his able 


conduct in war againſt them; but the majority was decided by more 
generous ſentiments. It being judged imprudent to permit him to re- 
main in Sicily, he was conducted to Corinth, where he was liberally 
maintained at the public expence of the Syracuſan commonwealth. 
The government of Syracuſe, after a long courſe of troubles, ap- 
pears at this time to have been ſettled into ſome conſiſtency; ; and the 


ity, large, populous, and wealthy, began to feel its weight in the 
ſcale of Sicilian politics. On the other hand, the people of the ſmaller 


towns in the iſland were become ſenſible that they had been making 


; themſelves. miſerable for an independency which they could not main- 


tain, that they were equally unable to coaleſce in federal union, and 


N 80 il. 


1 
B. C. 446. 


Died. 1; xii. 


©. 26. 


8.29. 


that they muſt unavoidably lean upon a ſuperior. The only compe- 
titor with Syracuſe, for ſuperiority among the Sicilian towns, was 
Agrigentum; and while the competition remained, laſting peace could 
not eaſily ſubſiſt between them. The Syracuſan chiefs brought back 
Ducetius from Corinth, apparently to make him fn to their 
own views for advancing the power of their commonwealth. They 
permitted, or rather incouraged him to eſtabliſh a colony of mixed 
people, Greeks and Sicels, at Cale Act, on the northern coaſt of the 
ifland. This was conſidered by the Agrigentines as a meaſure inimical to 


chem: a war followed ; the Agrigentines were defeated, and compel- 


led to receive terms of peace from Syracuſe. Thus the Syracuſan demo- 

eracy became decidedly the leading power among the Greeks of Sicily. 
One Sicel tewn, Trinaeia, among all the Goble of the iſtand, had 

always preſerved independency; and its people, now alone within 


Sicily, except the Carthaginian garriſons and perhaps the Elymian. 


towns, refuſed to acknowlege the ſovereignty of the people of Syra- 
cuſes. 
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cuſe. This was deemed 4 fofficient cauſe for war; and the wretched 
barbarians,” after a moſt gallant reſiſta nde, were compelled to yield. 
All the principal meti, of vigorous age, had firſt fallen in action; the 


elder,” to avoid the ignominy and miſery of ſervitude or of maſſacre 
from the hands of their implacable' enemies, put themſelves to death ; 


the ing inhabirants were made en and the town. was de> : 


ſtroyed· 3 25 

The Syracuſans, bavihg thus ere oppoſition, proceeded to 
take meaſures for Brute the dominion they had acquired. They 
exacted tribute, and from time to time augmented the exaction, from 
all the cities of the iſland. With the revenue thus ariſing they in- 
creaſed their navy and their eſtabliſhment of cavalry; and: when the 
Peloponnefian- war broke out, Syracuſe; by its extent of dominion, 
| and its nayal force, was among the moſt powerful of the Grecian re- 


publics. Its alliance was lere 2 great object for both the con- 


tending powers in Greece. As a Dorian people, the Syracuſans were 
diſpoſed to favor the Peloponneſians, and actually ingaged in their al- 
lance; but as demoeratical, they were not zealous in a cauſe which 
was in ſo great a degree the cauſe of oligarchy. Circumſtances. 
moreover” quickly 08 within their iſland, to prevent them from 
giving that aſſiſtance which the Peloponneſians hoped; and which, 
ſtrong as Syracuſe was in marine; had its force been exerted lde 
Athens was. weak from e and n mi ight have: given a very 
different turn to the war: Mo. | | 
But the empire of * PP 5 Bo: Soiiediten, opportu- 
nity only was wanting for revolt againſt that of Syracuſe. The 
Leontines, whether ſuffering more than others, or. incouraged by 
better hope of foreign aſſiſtance, were the firſt to reſiſt. They were 
of Tonian-origin, from Chalcis-in Eubcea, and their revolt was a ſignal 
for all the Tonian ſtates in Sicily to take arms againſt Syracuſe, The 
powerful. city” of Rliegium in Italy, whoſe people were partly alſo 


This date is gathered from the circumſtances, Thucydides has not ſpecified the time when 
oe war began, and. Diodorus is inaccurate, . © 
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1 Chaleidian race, joined them; and Camaxina, tho a Dorian city, 
yet; having particular, quarrel, with Syracuſe, entered zealouſly into 
the confederacy. But all the, other Norian cities, | more numerous 
and powerful. than tlie Ionian, adhered to the Syracuſans; and the Epi- 
zepbyrian Locriang of Italy, concurred.in their alliance. 
In the fifth year of. the Peloponneſian. war, during the revolt of 
Lelbos and the ſedition of Corcyra, the Syracuſans, already undiſ- 
puted maſters of the field, blockaded Leontium by land and ſea. The 
Tonian towns then all trembled for their own fate: a ſubjection 15 
more ſevere than 1hat Which. had excited the. revolt, would be th 
certain conſequence of the fall of Leontium, which they were ure 
to relieve. In theſe circumſtanges; and under theſe apprehenſions, they 
turned their, thoughts to Athens, as the mother - ſtate of the Ionian 
blood; and a deputation was ſent thither to requeſt aſſiſtance, urging 
The claim, not . of deute but of antient treat ies of. al- 
laneenitu int oi 110209 As ann ned SHLD 
The factions Wy Siathy and the Jani prevalence of dendocrady, 
had promoted the cultivation of oratory ;' and Gorgias the Leontine, 
the firſt rhetorician who reduced his profeſſion. to an art, which he 
taught for pay, was at this time in high, reputation. Gorgias, ac- | 
cording to Diodorus, was placed at the head of the embaſly to Athens; 
and the novelty of his artificial and flowery eloquence, tho after ward 


iuſtly reprobated by maturer Attic taſte, is aid, in the moment, to 


| have wonderfully captivated the Athenian people. The ſeaſon was, 


however, favorable for the effect of his talents: the rebellious Mity- 
lenæans had already yielded to the arms of Paches; and the Athenian 
intereſt triumphed in Corcyra, under the auſpices of the Athenian ad- 
miral Eurymedon, through the horrid maſſacre of the oligarchal 
party there. Nor were inducements wanting for the inter- 
ference of the Athenian government in the affairs of Ficily. The 
Peloponneſians derived from thence ſupplies of corn, Which, by 
A ſquadron i in the Sicilian ſeas, or rather, according to the manner 


of cruizing NE: the antients, on tbe Siciliau coaſt, it was 
its Propoſed 


876f. l. n) HIS T GRT OF GREECE. 


propoſed ho ſtop / and hopes were entertained that, under the 
name of liadong: the Athenian dominidni might be extended in 
Sicily} wbich Wolld bring at the fame time inereaſe of inoome to 
th ſtate increaſe of office and emolument for powerful men, and in- 


oreaſe of importance, with ſometimes profit, to every Athenian citizen. 
Thus ifieited, in oppoſition to the ſalutary advice left them as a le- 


gaey by their great miniſter Pericles, the Athenians ingaged in the 
affairs of Sicily. A ſquadron of twenty ſhips of war, under Laches 
fort of |Melanopiis} and Charœades ſon of Euphiletus, being in the 
autumn ſent to aſhſt the ne took its 1 in 8 4 


* 


port of Rhegium. en env} mand 331 ni i 
The immediate effect of this reinforcement,” as n FR the 
tenor of narrative of Thucydides, was, that the blockade of Leontium 
by ſea was given up © or became ineffectual, and ſupplies could be intro- 
duced. In the winter an expedition of little conſequence was made, 


with no ſucceſs, by the Athenian commanders, againſt the Liparæan, 


called alſo the Solian iſlands, inhabited by a colony of Greeks from 
Cnidos, then in alliance with the Syracufans, and probably trouble- 
ſome to the Rhegians and their allies by maritime depredation. In 
the following ſummer the relief of Leontium from the land blockade 
being undertaken, Charceades fell in action with the Syracuſans. 
Laches nevertheleſs conduQting the allied forces: againſt Meſſena, took 
that city by capitulation, and then failing to the Epizephyrian Locrian 
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"coaſt, ravaged the country, defeated the Locrians Who came out to c. 99. 


protect it, and took the ſmall town of Peripolium, 


In the next winter an attempt was made by land againſt the e. 103. 


= citadel of N efla i in Sicily, held by a Syracuſan garriſon; but the allies 


were compelled to retire with loſs. The Syracuſans then, decidedly 


ſuperior by land, but excluded by a ſquadron of only twenty triremes 


from their own ſeas, where they had long been, accuſtomed' to com- 
mand, reſolved to reſtore their marine, of late neglected, and to meet- 
the enemy at ſea. ; Intelligence of * Dom to Laches, was for- 
= wardetd: 
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warded to Athens, with 2 requeſt for reinforcement.; and, the ſucceſs 
already obtained incouraging the Athenian government, it was deter- 


mined to ſend ſuch a fleet as ſhould at once give ſuperiority beyqnd com- 


petition at ſea, and, it was hoped, command ſpeedy ſucceſs in the ſinal 
Object of the war. Pythodorus ſon of Iſolochus was forwarded i im- 


meqdiately with 4 ſmall ſquadron to ſuperſede Laches in the command 


an chief, while triremes were preparing in the port of Peiræus, to fol- 
low in ſpring, under Eurymedon ſon of Theocles and Sophocles ſon 


0 of Softratidas, which ſhould make the number, of the relieving de 
- inte: 25 oi * 08 oh Nis 


'This change! in Ns tka dem 5 to 125 55 been e n | 


Thbe conduct of Laches in Italy and Sicily had been apparently jadi- 
_ Cious and vigorous, and, for che force he commanded, ſucceſsful; and 


Thucyd. l. iii. 
Co 103. 


the fituations in which we . afterward find him, prove that his eſti- 


mation was not mean in Athens or in Greece. He was the perſon. to 
whom, together with Ni icias, the Lacedzmonian government always 
applied when. buſineſs was to be tranſacted with the government of 
. : when the truce for fifty years was made with Lacedzmon, 


he was the perſon appointed to the dignified office of pronouncing 
the prayer, that the event might be fortunate for the common- 
wealth; when the war broke out between Argos and Lacedæmon, he 


commanded the Athenian auxiliary forces in the army of the Argian 


confederacy; and he loſt his life, as we have ſeen, in. conducting 


the gallant, and, for the circumſtances, ſucceſsful retreat of thoſe 
troops from the unfortunate field of Mantineia. His ſucceſſor in the 


Sicilian command began his operations inauſpiciouſly: debarking his 
forces on the Locrian coaſt, near the town of Peripolium, which 


Laches had taken, he was attacked by the Locrians, and' 6 


e. 1 6. 


% % 


to retire with loſs. 
The following ſpring. was rendered remarkable by a an eruption of 


mount Atna, the third remembered among the Greeks, from their 


firſt eſtabliſhment in Sicily. The boiling matter overflowed a part 
of the . territory, but did not affect the town. In the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of ſummer, faction difabling the Rhegian government, and 


the Athenian general being either weak or remiſs in his command, 
the Syracuſans, through intelligence in Meſſena, recovered that im- 


portant place. It was about this time that Demoſthenes ingaged in 
his extraordinary attempt at Pylus, which ended ſo advantageouſly for 


Athens. Intelligence arrived at Syracuſe that the fleet under Eury- 
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medon and Sophocles, deſtined to reinforce Pythodorus, inſtead of 


' advancing from Corcyra, was retufned to the Peloponneſian coaſt, and 


likely. to be detained there. The opportunity ſeemed favorable 


for the Syracuſans to try a naval action. Thirty triremes were how- 
ever the utmoſt force they could aſſemble in the harbour of Meſſena. 
Pythodorus had only ſixteen Athenian and eight Rhegian ſhips 
of war, with which he ingaged them in that ſtrait ſo cele- 
brated for the poetical terrors of Scylla and Charybdis, and he was 
breite! in the action, but gained no deciſive advantage. 8 

His departure with his fleet for Camarina, to obviate the effects of a 


Thucyd, J. V. 
Co 25. 


ſedition which was upon the point of putting that city into the hands of 


the Syracuſans, produced a more important blow againſt the Syracuſan 


intereſt. The opportunity of his abſence was taken for invading by land 


the territory of Naxus, a Chalcidian city, of the Tonian alliance, not 


far from Meſſena. The Naxians had cloſe alliance with the Sicel 
barbarians of their neighbourhood. Theſe no ſooner | heard of the 
diſtreſs of their Keds than they came, in large force, to re- 
lieve them. In the moment of their attack the Naxians fallied : 

more than a thoufand Meſſenians and others, of the Dorian: army, 


were killed upon the ſpot, and of the reſt only a Imall proportion 
eſeaped the hands of che purſuing barbarians. The immediate corn- 


ſequence. of this action, which the more requires notice as it tends to 
explain the antient ſyſtem of naval war, was that the Syracuſin 
fleet, deprived of a landforce on which it could depend for protection, 
dared no longer wait the return of the Athenian fleet to Meſſena. The 
 Leontines (for the blockade of their town by land, we find, had 
been already given up) then marched to cooperate with the Athenian 
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actuated by any extenſive view, but merely conſidering the ſeparate 


| appeared to Hermocrates a favorable. opening for propoſals. for a 


eulans, for a ſtipulated _ reſtored Morgantina to the Camarinzans. 


val of the fleet under Eurymedon and Sophocles in the Sicilian ſeas. 


bound to the conditions of its former confederacy, for all purpoſes of 
war againſt other ſtates. But the ſuperior political importance of Syra- 
cuſe gave larger views to its leaders; among whom Hermocrates ſon 
of Hermon was riſing to eminence, for abilities, courage, activity, 


made accommodation difficult; but the eloquence of Hermocrates 
diſplayed ſo forcibly the danger of foreign interference, and par- 


dent diſintereſtedneſs of Syracuſe, decidedly ſuperior in the war, 
and no way preſſed to promote peace but by the deſire of benefits 
and the apprehenſion of evils which would involve all Sicily, that. 
he finally prevailed, and a general peace was eſtabliſhed ; every 
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fleet in an attack upon Mefſena; 4 but the attempt failed. After this, ; 
hoſtilities were continued, without important conſequences, among 
the Sicilian Greeks, the Athenian armament remaining inactive en 
the reſt of the ſummer and all the following winter. 7 
Meanwhile the fame of the various fucceliey of Athens, Ee of 
the general turn in the fortune of the war, contrary to che expecta- 
tion of all Greece, in favor of that ambitious and reſtleſs republic, 
raiſed alarm among chinking men; and this was increaſed by the arri- 


During the winter, Camarina and Gela, neighbour- cities of Sicily, not. 


convenience of their own, communities, concluded Aa peace between 
themſelves, for themſelves only; esch city continuing to hold itſelf 


and, above all, for a diſpoſition truly patriotic. The ſmall beginning 
of peaceful meaſures made by the Camarinæans and Geloans, 


general peace. He firſt prevailed with his own city, and then pro- 


eured a congreſs of miniſters at Gela from all the cities of the 
iland. A variety of claſhing intereſts, among ſo many little ſtates, 


ticularly of Athenian interference, and urged ſo plaufibly the evi- 


city holding what it poſſeſſed at the time, except that the Syra- 


The 
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The 8 of Hermocrates in this negotiation effectually checked 


435 


the ambitious views of the Athenians upon Sicily, The commanders 


of the fleet, ſeeing no opportunity of farther ſervice to their country, 
failed home. Indignation however met them from their ſove- 


reign the people, for permitting their allies to make peace: Pytho- 


dorus and Sophocles were puniſhed by baniſhment. The ſervices of 


Eurymedon, at Corcyra and at Pylus, apparently ſaved him from ſo 


ſevere a ſentence, but he was condemned in a fine. 


SECTION, II. 


New DENY in Sicily : New interference of Athens ; Pr by. the 
peace between Alhens' and Lacedæmon. Aſftance ſolicited from 
Athens by Egeſta againſt Selinus. Contention of parties at Athens. 
A ſunce to Egeſta voted by the Athenian aſſembly : Nicias, Alci- 
biades, and Lamachus appointed to command. Mutilation of the terms 


of Mercury : Completion of the preparations for the 8 icilian A ol 
lion, and 8 8 of the feet. | 


| HERMOCRATES, it appears, had no idea, and, indeed, Thucy- 

dides ſeems to have had no idea, of the poſſibility of molding all the Si- 
cilian Greek municipal governments into one commonwealth, or even 
of eſtabliſhing. among them an effective federal union. The Sicilian 
_ patriot is repreſented, by the ſtateſman-hiſtorian, admoniſhing the 

congreſs only to exclude foreign interfergnce, and ſuch wars as might 
ariſe among themſelves would have 18 very important ill conſe- 


quences. Through ſuch extreme deficiency in Grecian politics 


new troubles quickly aroſe in Sicily. Time and variety of 
circumſtances had greatly altered the ſtate of property in all the Si- 


_ cilian commonwealths, fince that incomplete and iniquitous parti- 


tion of lands, which had been made on the general eſtabliſhment of 


FF government, after the expulſion of the family of Gelon. 
| In the ocher cities che poor reſted under their lot; but! in Leontium 


Iii 2 x they 
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Bricinniæ, they invited thi 
Many of theſe, who had been wandering about Sicily, moſtly in ſuf- 
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they were warm in project for a freſh and equal partition; and, to 


ſtrengthen themſelves againſt the party of the wealthy, they carried 
in the general aſſembly a decree for aflociating a number of new ci- 
tizens. The landowners, thus, not only upon the point of being 
deprived of their patrimonies, but apprehending every kind and de- 
gree of oppreſſion from democratical deſpotiſm, applied to Syra- 
cuſe for protection; and, with aſſiſtance from thence, expelled all 
the lower people. But the wealthy ſoon found themſelves uneaſy in 
a city where they were to divide offices only with their ſlaves, and 


where the buſineſs and the burden of arms muſt be borne by them- 


ſelves alone, in a ſituation requiring the moſt watchful attention of 
à garriſon. For not only the worſt evils that man can inflict on man 
were conſtantly to be apprehended from the vengeance of the expelled, 
but the product of their fields could not be vindicated, and their 


ſubſiſtence inſured, without, if not conſtant exertion, yet conſtant rea- 


dineſs for exertion againſt plunderers. The Syracuſans therefore carried 


their liberal kindneſs ſo far as to aſſociate all the Leontine landowners 


into the number of Syracuſan citizens ; all migrated to Wu and 


LCLeontium was totally deſerted. 


What, in their new ſituation, offended or alarmed theſe men, ap- 


parently ſo generouſly relieved, we are not informed; but there ſeems 
ground for conjecture, that it was ſome violence committed or 
_ threatened by the democratical party in Syracuſe. A number 'of 
them quitted that city in diſguſt, and ſeizing a part of the town of 


Leontium, called Phoceæ, and a fort in the Leontine territory named 
"own expelled lower people to join them. 


ficient diſtreſs, accepted the invitation ; and predatory war againſt the 


' Leontine and Syracufan territories became the reſource of all for 
fubſiſtence. 


Intelligence of the 3 of al the commbnalty rc hy prin- 


_ eipal Tonic city of Sicily would not be received with ſatis faction at 
Athens. It was quickly followed by information of the revival, in 


ſome 
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ſome degree, of the democracy of Leontium through the efta- 


blithments made in Phocez' and Bricinniæ. The reſolution was. 


then taken to ſend miniſters to Sicily, to diſcover the ſtrength of the 


Athenian intereſt throughout the iſland, and to promote a league 
hoſtile to Syrac uſe. Phæax ſon of Eraſiſtratus was ſent, with two 


others, to mana ge Hüfte bufineſs; and he ſeems to have conducted B. C. * 
bimfelf aby i in it. Urging, both in public harangue and in colloquial oh $9 K* 


communication, the notorious oppteſſion of the Leontine people, and 


the evident diſpoſition of Syracuſe to aſſurne tyrannical ſovereignty 
over all Sicily, he ſucceeded with the powerful ſlates of Agrigentum 
and Camitina 3 but he failed” at Gela; and finding no proſpect 
of ſucceeding in any other city, he paſſed through the country of the 
Sicels to Bricinnize. With information of the alliances he had pro- 


cured for them i in Sicily, and affurances of aſſiſtance from Athens, he 


greatly incouraget the garriſon. there. From Bricinniz he proceeded: 
by ſea to the Ital. coaſt; made an "advantageous treaty with the m_— 
zephyrian Locrians, and: then returned Home: / 

This proſperous beginning toward a reſtoration of che Atktenln 


inde in Sicily, through a revival of troubles among the Grecian. 


colonies there, was early checked by the event of the battle of Am-- 


phipolis, which happened i in the fummer of the ſame year, The ne- 


gotiations for peace between Athens and Lacedæmon, begun in au- 
tumn, were brought to a concluſion i in the following ſpring. The 


party of Nicias then predominated : : the maxims of Pericles again 


ſwayed the Athenian councils; views of farther acquiſition to the do- 
minion of the commonwealth were rej jected, and all interference in 
the affairs of Sicily dropped. 

The intereſt of the Apeper ſiites of Greece: in Sicilion affiirs 


thus ceaſing, for near ſix years we have little information con- 


cerning de But in that interval two ſmall republics, Selinus: 
and Egeſta became ingaged in that kind of domeſtic war, which, 


accordin 8 to the * doctrine maintained by Hermocrates, 
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in bis: ſpeeches. to the Sicilian congreſs, could: have no important 
ill conſequeuces, were foreign. interference only excluded. The 


Selinuntines obtained aſſiſtanc: from Syracuſe; which was pe — 
the propoſal of Hermocrates for inſuring general ſafety and hap- 


pineſs to, Sicily. But the Ex geſtans found themſelves thus effec. 
© ally: deprived; of their, portion of ſafety and happineſs among 
the Sicilian ; people; for they were preſently . blockaded by ſea 


and land. It behoved them to find, if poſſible, aſſiſtance equally 


powerful with that of Syracuſe; but within Sicily it did not exiſt, 
Preſſed therefore by the apprehenſion of what uſually befell 2 
captured town from a Grecian enemy, they determined to ſock fo- | 
reign aid; and none appeared ſo likely to be obtained and to be effec- 
tual as that of Athens. Miniſters were accordingly ſent, who urged 
arguments which might. not - unreaſonably have weight with the 
1 people. The Syracuſans, they obſerved, t had already 
exterminated the Leontines, a. people connected with the Athenians, 
not only by antient alliance, but by blood. If this paſſed with im- 
+ punity, and not this only, but that domineering people. were per- 
< mitted to go on oppreſſing all the allies of Athens, i in Sicily, let it 
£ be conſidered what a force might accrue to the Peloponneſian, con- 
* federacy, in a future, nay, a now impending war. To theſe ar- 
guments aſſurances were added, that the Egeſtans wanted only troops, 
their wealth being ample for ſupplying all the expences of the war. 
Athens was at this time more than vſually agitated by faction. Al- 
cibiades, checked in his ambitious views by che event of the ſedition 
of Argos, which nearly annihilated the extraordinary influence he had 


acquired i in Peloponneſus, had been looking around for new opportu- 


nity of enterprize, and it was notoriouſly his purpoſe to ingage the 


commonwealth in a war. The party of Nicias dreaded a war on its 


own account, but ſtill more on account of the increaſe of influence 
r MY Oy it would probably Is to Alcitiadess and they 


i. & EX 


 Hyperbolus 


Y 
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Hyberbolus, who had ſtill great nicht, through the ſupport of that 
body of the citizens. which had raiſed Cleon to greatneſs. Hyper- 
bolus had nearly. overborne Nieias by vchemence of railing, and by 
threatenin g proſecutions ; but he could. not ſo overbear Alcibiades. 
Againſt him therefore he directed another kind of policy. The, vaſt Plur. vit 
ambition of Alcibiades, Nis ſplendid manner of living, and the ſu· 
periority he affected in everything, gave. occaſion. for the ſu ggeſtion, 
| which: was: ſedulouſly circulated among the people, that his power 
and influence were greater than could be ſafe in a democracy, and 
that the oſtraciſm was neceſſary to bring men to a juſt level. Alci- 
diades and his friends were alarmed at this idea, and the readineſs: 
with which the people appeared to receive it. They endeavoured at 
firſt, ta counteryork it by urging, that not Alcibiades, whoſe power 
reſted, intirely on the favor of the people, but Nicias and the ariſto- 
eraticnt. party were the perſons really to be feared ; and the baniſh- 
ment of the head of that party would beſt reſtore a juſt equilibrium 
in the commonwealth. * Hyperbolus uſed- all his art to inflame the 
'diſpute, and at the. ſame time to ſet the people equally againſt both: 
the leaders. His influence was ſueh, that it was evidently in his 
power to decide which of the two ſhould be baniſhed: But he had: 
a politician to incounter, ſuch as, Cleon never met with. Alcibiades 
communicated with Nicias: an aſſembly of the people was held; 
| bath collected their ſtrength; and Hyperbolus was named as a 
perſon, by his weight, influence, and ſeditious deſigns, dangerous 
to the commonwealth. The people were ſurprized; for no man of 
his mean condition was ever before propoſed as a ſubject for the 
oſtraciſm. But the Athenian people loved a joke; and this appeared 
a good one: they would honor him by ranking him with Miltiades,.. 
Ariſteides, Themiſtocles, and Cimon. To the whim of à thought- 
leſs multitude was added all the weight of intereſt of Alcibiades and: : 
Nicias, and the baniſhment of Hyperbolus was decided. 
The coalition of parties, however, laſted no longer than to ſtrike 
1 blow . a man whom both feared. ne was ſtill as earneſt for 
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Ar ni hl other anxious to maintain peace. The embaſſy from 
Egeſta afforded an opportunity ſuch as Alcibiades wiſhed. As ge- 
neral of the commonwealth, for he ſill held that office, he received 
the miniſters i in the "moſt rade manner, and warmly recom- 
mended their cauſe to the people. None of his meaſures ſeem to 


have been oppoſed with more effort by the party of Nicias. For a 


time they prevented any deciſion in favor of the Egeſtans. But at 


OY 3 
Thucys, 
1. vi. C. 8. 


| ' miniſters pretended. ; 
B. C. 45. 
by new miniſters from Egeſta who brought with them fixty talents 
in ſilver, about fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling, as a month's pay in 
advance for ſixty triremes which they were directed to requeſt, 


length the various arguments and repeated ſupplications which the 
authority and influence of the general gave opportunity to urge, in 
ſome degree prevailed with the people. I che autumn of the ſix- 
teenth year of the war, "while the Melians were ſtill reſiſting t the 

Athenian forces, and about the time that the Lacedæmonians were 
to inefficiently employed i in eſtabliſhitig their Argian friends in Orne, 

commiſſioners. were ſent into Sicily to Lair i information of the ſtate 
of things, and particularly to inquire whether the Egeſtans really 


poſſeſſed thoſe funds for . J 5 a large armanent, N their 


; * Ul 1 #41 n * re" 77 


f 2 *. 


In the followin 2 ſpring, "the commiſſioners returned, nn | 


= With this ſpecious voucher i in their hands, they were introduced into 


the Athenian afſembly. The commiſſ ioners, devoted to the party of 


Alcibiades, concurred with them in every repreſentation, true or 
falſe, that might induce the aſſembly to vote the aſſiſtance deſired; 
and did not ſcruple to add their teſtimony to the aſſertion, that the 


ſum produced bore but a ſmall proportion to the reſources of the trea- 
ſury of Egeſta and the wealth of its temples; ; which was found af- 


| terward to Ld 4 groſs impoſition. - The aſſembly however was = ol 
Traded, and the decree paſſed for ſending the ſixty triremes. 


The policy of 'Alcibiades upon this betaßßent unnoriced _ Plutarch 


; and all the later writers, is not very defectively unfolded in the ſimple 


"5 and conciſe ſtatement e of * * 9 Tho Nicias ſo ve- 


hemently 
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—_— . the Sn meaſure of Aleibiades, yet Alcibiades 
would not appear the opponent of Nieias: on the contrary, he would 

uſe the weight and influence of Nicias againſt Nicias himſelf. The 

decree for ſending a force to Sicily being carried, the commanders 

were to be named. The partiſans of Alcibiades were ſtill the pro- 1 
poſers of all meaſures, yet Nicias was named for the firſt. in com- Achara. 
mand; Alcibiades was appointed ſecond ; and for a third Lamachus {5% 55 
Was choſen, a man of birth, who, tho yet in the prime of life, had . 504- 
deen much ſervice, but a ſoldier of fortune, . of a diſſipated turn, and 

of no great weight by either abilities or property, InſtruQions were 

then voted; that the generals ſhould uſe the force committed to 

them, firſt, to give ſecurity to E geſta againſt the Selinuntines; * then 

to reſtore the commonwealth of Leontium 3 and afterward to take 


any meaſures that * 11 judge 1 proper for promoting the Athenian | 


3 


ſhould haye 3 powers. 3 

Such rapid deciſion could not but be Ene, where the 1 mea- 
ſur res of executive government x were directed by a whole people. But 
it was the object of Alcibiades and his] party not to let popular paſſion 


cool. Four days only were allowed before a ſecond aſſembly was Thucyd, 
held, to decide upon the detail of the Armament, and to grant any N 
 neceflary. . Nicias, e e; 9 4 to "oppoſe a a decree Wh hag. 
appointed him to a great command unſought, and whoſe purpoſa, 
which he knew to be really the vonqueſt of Sicily, he diſapproved, 

now ſtepped forward to admoniſh the multitude his ſovereign. 

o urge to Athenian tempers, he ſaid. that in reaſon they mould 

5 rather endeavour to ſecure what they already poſſeſs, thaui i ingage in 

© wild projects for farther acquiſition, I fear will be vain; yet I. think 

it my duty to endeavour to ſhow, you how raſni and unadviſed. your 

© preſent project is. Within Greece you ſeem to imagine yourſelyes 

at peace: Korg ſome of che opt, e il; jos of . ae er 
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vn which you have been at war, have not yet acceded to the 
* treaty, and forme: of the articles are ſtill controverted by all. In 
< ſhort, it ĩs not a peace, but merely a: dubious ſuſpenſion of hoſtili- 
ties, prolonged by ten- day truces, which will hold only till ſume 
© misfortune befall us, or till Lacedemon give the word for war- At 
the ſame time your antient ſubjects, the Chaleidians of Thrace; have 
been years in a rebellion wich they are ſtill maintaining ʒ and ſome 
1 rn others, whom you eſteem dependent ſtates, pay vou but a preca- 
riot obedience. Is it not then extreme impolicy to incur un- 
* neceſſarily new and great dangers, with” the view 'to ERS. 
© dominion already ſo infecure ? . 
„With regard to the Gominion which Syriens way acquire 
in Sicily, with whoſe conſequences 3 you are threatened, fo far from 
Lan object of apprehenſion, it "wilt rather give us fecurity. For 
lle Sicily is divided, each ſtate will court the favor of the Lace- 
« dzmonians,. who profeſs themſelves the - protectors of indepen- 
* dency ; but when once the Syracufans are mafters of all, they 
< will be leſs forward in connection with Lacedæmon, and more 
* cautious of oppofing the Athenians; Whoſe cauſe 1 is fimilar tos 
< theirs, and whoſe intereſt 47 IP OM 
© For'mylelf,” continued Nicias, at my years, and after the Ton! g 
4 courſe of ſervices in which my fellowcitizens have been witneſſes. 
to my conduct, I may venture to fay that no man is. leſs anxious for 
© the fafety of his perſon. I have large property, through which my 
welfare is intimately connected with the welfare of the common» 
* wealth. But we owe both life and fortune to qur country; and l 
© hold that man to be a good citzen who is duly careful of both. 
If then there is among you a young man, born to great wealth and 
ſplendid ſituation, whoſe paſſion. for diſtinction has nevertheleſs led 
| © him far to exceed in magnificence both what ſuited his means and. 
OST *©-what became his fituation ; if he is now | appointed toa-commmand 
| above his years, but with which, at his years eſpecially, a man is 
Lunch to be One" above El; * r e 
; F fortune, 
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fortune, cs: may make ſoch a command deſixable to him; 
© tho ruinous to his country, it behoves you to beware how you 
0 accede to the advice of ſuch. a counſellor. I dread indeed the 
LE” warm 1 of that crowd of . the followers and _— 


<* laſt aſſembiy, and. prevent Tk undertakin 0s, of a magnitude hat 


c may involve, with their failure, the downfal of the commonwealth, 
« «If therefore, honored as I am by the voice of my country with 
6 appointment to the chief command of the intended expedition, I | 
may preſume to adviſe, it ſhall be, that the expedition be not un» 
« dertaken ; that the Sicilians be left ſtill divided by their ſeas from 
„Athens; that the Egeſtans, as without communication with Athens 
| they ingaged in war with the Selinuntines, ſo, without our inter- 


6 ference they: accommodate their differences; and that, in future, the 


I Athenians ingage in no alliances with ſtates which, in their own 


0 diſtreſs, will claim aſſiſtance, n in the diſtreſs of Atkins, could 
- afford none. l 

Alcibiades, As called ons ewe ay pins to Worm 
He began with inſiſting upon his juſt pretenſion to the high com- 
mand to which he was raiſed, and with glorying in the extravagances 
of whiich he was accuſed. My anceſtors before me, he ſaid, havt 
been honored for that very conduct which is now imputed tb 
me as criminal. I own, and it is my boaſt, that I have exceeded 
< them all in magnificence, and ] claim merit with my country for 
it. The: ſuppoſition: had gained through Greece that Athens was 
* ruined by the war. I have ſhown that an individual of Athens could 
< yet outdo what any prince or ſtate had ever done. I ſent ſeven cha- 
£ riots to the Olympian feſtival, and gained the firſt, the ſecond, and the 
fourth prizes: and the figure I maintained throughout, at that meet- 
ing of the whole Greek nation; did not diſparage the ſplendor of my 
- victory. Is this a crime? On the contrary, it is held honorable by 
the cuſtoms of Greece, and reflects honor and renown even on 
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» the country of thoſe" who exki bit ſuch” ai With re- 
* gard then to my extravagance, is it has been called, at home, 
whether in exhibiting public entertainments or in whatever elſe, 
perhaps I may haue drawn on me the envy of ſome of !our'own 
citizens: but ſtrangers at are more jut; : alld- in my e and Thoſe 
© pitality they adtnire the greatnefs of the commonwealth... Wo 
if them even in theſe things, comparatively mere private concerns, 
© T have deſerved well of my country, let it be inquired? what my 
= public conduct Bas been. Gloty, J Will own, Tardently deſire; but 
how have ſdught to acquire it, and what has been my ſucceſs 2 
Have T promoted raſh enterprize? Have I been forward, as it is ſaid 
youth is apt to be, to ingage the commonwealth, wildly and with-- | 
out foreſight, in hazardous: war! ? or was it I who, by negotiation, 
without bazard or expence to yourſelves, brought all Peloponneſus 
to fight your battles for vou againſt Lacedæmon, and reduced that 
Klon g- dreaded rivaF ſtate to ile its exiſtence at Mantineia, in arms 
© againſt its own antient allies? If ſuch then have been my ſervices. 
on firſt entering upon public buſineſs, you need not, I hope, fear 
but my greater experience will now be advantageous to you. 
With regard then to; Nicias, who has long and: honorably ſerved 
< you in the high ſituation of general of the commonwealthʒ tho he 
has been expreſſing himſelf acrimonioufly againſt me, I readily ac». 
© knowlege his merit; and have no- objection to ſerve with him: on 
© the contrary, I think it would become: your wifdom<to- employ us 
together. Nicias has the reputation of cautious prudence, and ſin- 
„ gular good fortune; b am ſaid to be more than prudently enter 
gf - prizing. For want of enterprize his wiſdom, and the good. fortune 
« with which the gods haue been accuſtomed to bleſs it, will be una- 
- vailing to the, commonwealth: checked by his prufiences. wt diſ- 
« poſition: ta. enterprize cannot be dangerous. 
. * To come then to the queſtion. more immediately T0 Fi N 
bly, the opportunity now offered to the commonwealth, for acqui- 
ſition in Sicily, ought not to be neglected. The power of: the Si- 
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* cilians;/ which ſome would teach you to fear, has been much ex- | 

© apgerated. They are a mixt people, little attached to one another, 

little attached to a country which they conſider as ſcarcely theirs, 

and little diſpoſed to riſk either perſon or fortune for it; but always 
ready for any change, whether of political connection, or of locał 

« eſtabliſhment, that may offer any advantage, or relieve from any 

* diſtreſs. Nor is their military force fuch as. ſome have pretended ; 

© and feveral Grecian ſtates, with all the barbarians of the ifland, will 

be immediately in your intereſt. Diſtracted then by faction, as it is 

| © well known the reſt are, nnn well ie e ſoon . 

mor to your party. 

But it is endeavoured to alarm you with appeontions of irvakl on 
from Peloponneſus. With regard to this, late experience has de- 
© monſtrated what may ſuffice us to know. The Peloponneſians are 
v always able to overrun the open country of Attica, even when none 

© of our force is abſent on foreign ſervice ; and; ffould the expedi- 
tion now propoſed take place, they can do no more. Ought we ? 
then to abandon allies, whom. treaties ratified by oath bind us to- 

protect? Is it a juſt reaſon for ſo failing in our ingagements, that 
© thoſe allies are unable” to afford us hel protectior? It was 
ſurely not to obtain E geſtan forces for the defence of Attica tliat the 
«treaty was made ; but to prevent our-enemies in Sicily from 1 injuring 
Attica, by finding them employment within their own iſland. It has 
© been by s to ASSIST ALL, whether Greeks or barbarians, 
© that our empire, and ALL empire, has been acquired. Nor, let 
© me add, is it now in our choice how far we will extend our com- 
mand; for; poſſeſſing empire, we muſt maintain it, and rather ex- 
5 tend than permit any diminution of it, or we ſhall, more even than 
& weaker ſtates; rifk our own ſubjection to a foreign dominion, 1 
© will then detain you no longer than to obſerve, that the command 
which we poſſeſs of the ſea, and the party of which we are aſſured 
in Sicily, will ſufficiently inable us to keep what we may acquire, 
& * and ſufficiently inſure means of retreat if we ſhould fail of our pur- 
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< poſe; fb that, with much to hope we have, from any event of the 
< propoſed expedition, little to fear. I am therefore n of 3 
* that your decree for it ought not to be reſeinded . 
This ſpeech of Aleibiades was received with Were ap- 
plauſe. It was followed by ſpeeches of the Egeſtan and Leontine mi- 


nNiſters, imploring pity and: urging: the faith of treaties, -which alſo 


had their effect; and at length the diſpoſition: of a large majority of 
the people to favor the purpoſe of Alcibiades became ſo evident, that 
Nicias would not any longer directly oppoſe it. But, as firſt of tlie ge- 
nerals elect, it was his privilege to name the force that he judged re- 


quiſite for the enterprize; and he thought to damp. the preſent ar- 


dor, and excite a little reflection, by naming what he expected, for 
the Athenian commonwealth to ſend on diſtant ſervice, would bo 
deemed extravagantly great. While therefore he appeared to ac- 
cede to the general wiſh,. he endeavoured! to divert it from its ob- 


jet by. reciting the difficulties that, would oppoſe 1 its accompliſhment. 


£+ 20. 


We have, at preſent, he ſaid, © for allies in Sicily, the Egeflans, 


ſemibarbarians, and the Leontines, who ſcarcely. exiſt as. a people. 
It is to be hoped that Naxus and Catana, on account of their oon · 
nection by blood with the Dcontines and with Athens, may be in- 


duced to join us; but there are, beſide theſe, ſeven independent Gre- 


* cian cities in Sicily, on whoſe/ oppoſition: we may rely. ** ;, all. of 
© them poſſeſſing regular forces of land and ſea, with funds 5 mains 


+ tain them; and eſpecially. Selinus and Syracufe, the firſt objects of 
cke war. The Syracuſans, in addition to conſiderable wealth within 


themſelves, command tribute from the barbarians of the iſland. But 


_ © the two points in which they will prineipally have advantage over 


N us, are the poſſeſſion of a numerous cavalry, and of the ſtores which 
4 2 plentiful! country affords; while we. muſt depend upon preca- 
4 rious ſupplies by ſea. In addition therefore to à powerful | fleet, 
4 an army's ſuck as: we have been accuſtomed to "ſend on ir ſer» 


Syracuſe, ln Camarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Himers, Mefiens- £4, 
| « viee, 
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5. viee, Will be very unequal to the object. Unleſs we obtain other 
+ allies/ than the Egeſtans, ſuch a force could not ſtir, in Sicily, for 
+ the cavalry alone of the enemy. It muſt then be conſidered 
that we ſhall not only be far from home, but far alſo from any ter- 
ritory under our command. Supplies will therefore reach us, not 
without riſk and difficulty at all times; but during the four winter 
months, ſcarcely an advice - boat cam paſs to us. Fheſe things con- 
« fidered, it appears that, beſide a large forces of regular heavy-armed 
of our allies and ſubjects, in. addition to what. it may be adviable- 
to ſend of our own, if we can obtain any for hire in Peloponneſus, 
. it ſhould be done. Since moreover to tranſport fo far a body of cavalry 
capable of oppoſing the cavalry of the country is impoſſible, we 
« muſt add a large force of bowmen and flingers, who may at leaſt re- 
« lieve our heavy: armed againſt the annoyance of the enemy's horſe. 
Our fleet muſt be ſuperior beyond competition; otherwiſe we can 


Thueyd. l. vi. 


C. 22. 


Have no certainty even of ſubſiſtence; -< and it will be proper to nk. of ; 


vide abundantly beforehand for ſo numerous an armament, to pre- 


vent the diſtreſs that might otherwiſe arife. from aceidents of winds. 
and ſeas. Beyond all things, however, we muſt be amply ſup- 
* plied with money; becauſe what the Egeſtans talk of, J am con- 

ident they only talk of. In a word, to begin our buſineſs with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs, we muſt, from the moment we land, be in every 
point ſuperior to the enemy. This is what the welfare of the com- 


monwealth, I am fully perſuaded, requires. If any man can con- 


« vince you that my opinion is unfounded, Tam n ready to reſign my 
command to n 


The ſimple. prudence of the experienced Nicias was no match for 


he verſatile ſagacity of the young politician with whom he had to 
cope. The friends of Alcibiades received this fpeech with the higheſt 
approbation ; affecting to conſider it not at all as diſſuading or diſcou= 
raging the undertaking, but, on the contrary, as wiſely and providently 
recommending what would inſure ſucceſs. © The whole people were 


infatuated with the ſpirit of enterprize. Love of novelty and change, 
| | with 


** 


Thueyd. 
1. vi. c. 25. 


with certainty of preſent pay, and Paße of they knew not what future 


fined, baniſhed, or even capitally condemned, accordin: gt to the 1 mo- 


- 
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acquiſition, influenced the more thoughtleſs of all ranks; while the 
paſt ſucceſſes of Athens, and the evident weakneſs and inefficiency 
of the Lacedzmortian adminiſtration, incouraged even the. more ex- 
perienced and prudent ; inſomuch that if any deeper thinkers difap- 


| proved, a declaration of their ſentiments might have ſubjected them 


to the dan ger of being deemed diſaffected to the commonwealth, and 


7 


mentary caprice of the deſpotic ſovereign. 

Such being the diſpoſition of the people, Nicias was called upon to 
declare what preciſely was the force that he thought neceſſary. He 
would have declined in the moment, urging that he wiſhed to 


- conſult his collegues; but popular impatience would admit no delay, 


and, overcome with importunity, he at length ſaid, that leſs than a 
hundred triremes and five thouſand heavy-armed; with a due propor- 
tion of bow men and ſlingers (making, in the whole, at leaſt thirty 

thouſand men, thoſe in the ſea-ſervice included), would be PRA 
ent ; and that ſtores and all neceflaries ſhould be plentifully provided 


to accompany the flect ; which ought not to be left dependent upon 


_ » precarious ſupplies. Popular zeal did not confine itſelf to the mere 


grant of what was thus demanded; but a vote was imrhediately 
paſſed, impowering the generals to command, for the expedition, 
whatever they ſhould judge expedient for the proſperity and glory of 


the commonwealth. The ravage made by the peſtilence, at the be- 
ginning of the war, was now in a great degree repaired": 4 the de- 


ſtruction of lives by arms had never Sa oreat ; and the revenue, far 


exceeding the ordinary expences of the com Wel Tr Which in peace 


were rrifling, incouraged ambition. Preparation therefore, thus amply 


ſupplied, was made with a celerity proportioned to the zeal of the 


people. 1285 | 1 
During the equipment, and while the people i in n general were bert 


; a a ſingular degree of paſſion upon the propoſed conqueſt, in- 
| Hing N in idea large acquiſition of ſovereignty, whence tribute 


would 


— : þ 
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would accrue, ſuch as might give every Athenian citizen to be forevet 
exempt from labor, and from poverty, without occupation or profeſ- 
ſion but that of arms, everything was ſuddenly diſturbed by a ſtrange 


circumſtance, to which Grecian ſuperſtition alone gave any impor- 


tance, It was a cuſtom among the Athenians, derived from very early 
times when art was rude, to place an imperfect ſtatue of Mercury, 
the head completely carved, the reſt generally a block merely ſquared, 
in front of every reſidence, whether of gods or men: this cuſtom 


was ſtill held ſacred, and neither temple nor houſe at Athens was 


without one of thoſe formleſs guardians. In one night the greateſt 
part of them had the face mutilated by perſons anknown: Alarm and 
indignation immediately filled the city : the matter was taken up moſt 
ſeriouſly by magiſtrates and people: however the act of ill-deſigning 
men, it was very generally conſidered as an omen foreboding ill to 
the propoſed expedition; and great rewards were publicly offered to 
any, free or ſlave, who would diſcover the perpetrators. With regard 
to the offence in queſtion, inquiry and temptation were equally inef- 
fectual; not the leaſt diſcovery was made relative to it; but indica- 
tion was obtained concerning the mutilation of ſome ſtatues, ſome 
time befpre, by young men heated with wine, and alſo of a profa- 
nation of the ſacred myſteries, by a mock celebration of them in pri- 
vate houſes; and in this accuſation Alcibiades was involved. 

Of the party in oppoſition to Alcibiades were all who leaned to oli- 
garchy, and moſt of the moſt powerful men of the commonwealth ; 
who indignantly bore the ſuperiority aſſumed by that young man, by 


whoſe abilities, added to the ſplendor of his birth, and the greatneſs of 
his fortune, and ſupported by the favor of the people, they found 


themſelves ſo overwhelmed that they had for ſome time paſt ſubmitted 
an ſilence. But the preſent was an opportunity not to be neglected; 
they ſet themfelves inſtantly to take advantage from it to ruin him in the 


Thucyd. 
I. vi. c. 28. 


favor of the people, that foundation of ſand on which all power in Athens 


muſt reſt, and then the reins of the commonwealth would of 
courſe paſs into their own hands. The report was ſedulouſly 
Vox. II. l | propagated, 
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| propagated, that Alcibiades. was the principal author of all the hte- 


outrages. Facts known, it was faid, afforded ſufficient preſumptive 


evidence of what could not be directly proved: and the mere ſtyle of 
living of Alcibiades, ſo unbecoming the citizen of a commonwealth,. 
and notorious to all, ſince it was oftentatiouſly diſplayed, demonſtrated: 


that he had no moderate purpofes, and that nothing leſs. than tlie 
tyranny of Athens was the ultimate object of his ambition. | 
- Comparing the cautious. account of Thucydides with the known 


circumſtances of the times, the temper of party at Athens, and events. 


preceding and following, we find ſtrong reaſon to ſuſpect, tho we 
eannot be certain, that, not Alcibiades, but the enemies of Alci- 


biades, were the authors of the profanation: whence the diſturbance 
aroſe. Alcibiades was known, i in his revels, to have committed ir- 


regularities, which would give color to ſuſpicion againſt him. But 
the mutilation of the Mercuries was no affair of a. revel ;. it was evi- 
dently a concerted buſineſs, conducted with the moſt cautious ſecreſy. 
Nothing could be more injurious, nothing more neceſſarily ruinous: 
in its conſequences to all the warmeſt wiſhes of Alcibiades, than ſuch 
an event at ſuch a time, and nothing could equally favor the pu rpoſes 
of his opponents: nothing therefore more without temptation for him, 
while the ſtrongeſt motives might urge them to commit the deed in; 
ſecreſy, with the hope of fixing upon him the ſuſpicion. Accordingly,. 
in no one circumſtance of his public life does Alcibiades ſeem to have: 
conducted himſelf more unexceptionably than under this accuſation.. 
He neither avoided inquiry, nor attempted to overbear it; but coming. 


forward, with the decent confidence of innocence, ho earneſtly deſired 
immediate trial, and deprecated only accuſation in his abſence. If 


« ovilty,” he faid, he was ready to ſubmit to the death which he 
fſhould deſerve: if innocent, he ought to be cleared of the ſhocking 


imputation; and as it would be unjuſt, ſo would it be in the- 


<< higheſt degree imprudent to keep ſuch a charge hanging over: a 


man veſted with ſo great a command.” But, as uſual. with all: 


Wn. what prudence would diate for the benefit of the common 
| h wealth 
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wealth was, with his opponents, but an inferior conſideration 3 what 
would advance the power of their party was the firſt, Dreading, 


therefore, his popularity with the army, fearing particularly the - 


alienation of the Argian and Mantineian auxiliaries, whom his in- 
Nuence principally had obtained for the expedition, and apprehenſive 
that blame thus might fall upon themſelves, they determined neither 
Immediately to accuſe, nor wholly to give up accuſation ; and they 
prevailed with the people to decree, that Alcibiades ſhould hold his 
Command, and proceed on the expedition, with the charge till i im- 


* 


1 N | | | 

This being determined, popular rell returned to its former object, 
and by Bnet the preparations were completed. So great and 
ſo ſplendid an armament was never before ſent by any Grecian 
Nate on foreign ſervice. The importance of the armament it - 
ſelf, the importance and the diſtance of its object, and the popular 
pꝓredilection with which it was favored, occaſioned extraordinary al- 
lowance for the equipment. Private zeal contended with public; 
the commanders of triremes not ſparing their own purſes, every 
one to have both his crew and his veſſel completeſt, equally for 
ſhow and for ſervice. The daily pay of a drachma, tenpence ſter - 
ting, was given by the public to every private ſailor; and the cap- 
rains added extraordinary pay to able ſeamen, and to all the rowers of 
the upper bench, diftinguiſhed by the name of Thranites, whoſe 
ſituation was more expoſed, and whoſe office both required more ſkill 
and was more laborious than that of the rowers of the lower benches. 
The beavy infantry, all choſen men, who, as uſual in the Greek 
ſervice, provided their own arms and appointments, vied with each 
other 1 in the excellence and good appearance of both. _ 

On the day named for imbarkation, the Athenian citizens inelied 
for the expedition appeared on the parade at daybreak, together with 
thoſe of the allied forces which were then at Athens. The whole 
city accompanied their march to Peirzus; the natives, ſays the 
e hiſtorian, divided between hope and fear, on ſeeing ſo 
Lilla _ great 


| p<] fv 
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great a proportion of the ſtrength of the commonwealth, with 7" 
relations or friends of every family in it, committed to the rage of 
elements and the chance of war, at a diſtance which, for an- 
tient navigation, was ſo great“; while the numerous foreigners 
more calmly gratified their curioſity with ſo ſplendid and fo inte» 


reſting a ſpectacle. As ſoon as the imbarkation was completed, 


and every thing prepared for getting under way, trumpets ſounded 
for ſignal of ſilence, and. prayers for ſucceſs were put up to the gods. 
with more than uſual formality, heralds. directing and the whole ar- 
mament uniting their voices. Goblets of wine were then pro- 
duced in every Wis. and officers and privates together, out of gold 
and ſilver cups, poured libations and drank to.the proſperity of the 
armament and of the commonwealth, the citizens and. ſtrangers on 
the beach joining in the ejaculation. This ceremony being performed, 
the pan. was ſung, and the whole fleet moved fog gina, thence 
ta take its &Eparturs for Sorg. 
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Defet?s of the $1 y 3 conflitution. Force of the e arma 
ment. Meaſures of the Athenian. armament. Able conduct of Aci 
Siades. Intrigues, fan, . Panic, and their can e at: 
Abend. 


INTELLIGENCE of 5 extrodinaty Sagte of the Athe- 
nian preparations paſſed from various quarters to Syracuſe; and the 
deſtination, in a democratical government, could not be kept a fecret. 
Nevertheleſs it was long before the news gained ſuch credit among 
the Syracuſan people, as to produce any ma re for obviating the: 
threatened evil. It is not b by hiſtorians, but the account of 


7 


x5 Thucydides calls it the ook diſtant as of the antients therefore made Sicily, in his- 
well as the greateſt expedition ever made by opinion, more diſtant than Egypt. 
any Grecian ſtats, The coaſting navigation: 


eh 
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33 makes it evident, that there had been a revolution in the 
government of Syracuſe, or at leaſt a great change in the adminiſtra- 


tion, ſince the oligarchal Leontines were admitted to the rights of - 


Syracuſan citizens. The democratical party now bore the.ſway ; and 
ſome jealouſy toward the nobles, leſt preparation for war ſhould throw. 
an increaſe of power into. their hands, appears to have influenced 
the leaders of the day. At the ſame time the circumſtances of Syras 
cuſe, conſiderably different from thoſe at the time of the former in- 
terference of Athens in the affairs of Sicily, were. ſuch as would 


naturally inflame the preſumption. of a democratical government. 

The Ionian intereſt, formerly with the aſſiſtance of Camarina 

nearly balancing the Dorian, was now ſuppreſſed; Syracuſe was the 

acknowleged: head of the Grecian name in Sicily; and the Syracuſan 

people truſted that, excepting the ſemibarbarian Egeſtans and the Leon - 

tine banditti, the Athenians would not find a friend. in the iſland who 
would dare to own himſelf. 7; | | 


At leng oth, however, accumulated accounts arriving, each more 


alarming than the former, it was thought proper to convene the ge- 


neral aſſembly. The patriotic- and able. Hermocrates, the peace- 


, maker of Sicily when harraſſed by internal war, was. among, the- 
- to propoſe 'vigorous . meaſures againſt. foreign attack. Re- 
preſenting. the Athenian armament as really great and formidable, 
but dangerous to the Syracuſans only in proportion to the deficiency 
of their own. exertion, , he propoſed to ſtrengthen the Syracuſan confe-+ 
deracy by conciliating the barbarians of the iſland, and by extending- 
alliance. among the Italian Greeks : he would even make overtures to- 
Carthage, the richeſt commonwealth upon. earth, and therefore ableſt, 
to give that kind of aſſiſtance which was moſt deſirable, as moſt 
efficacious with leaſt danger; and it was. reaſonable. . to ſuppoſe, 
be ſaid, that apprehenſion of the growing power and extrava- 
gant ambition of Athens would diſpoſe the Carthaginians to the con- 
nection. Application ought alſo to be made to Corinth and Lace 


dzmon, whoſe diſpoſition to afliſt them could not be doubted, Such 


Thucyd.. 
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| govertuncks; did not meet with the attention it merited. Many 
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in eber was the negotiation which, in his opinion, their circum- 
Nances required. With regard then to military operation, he was 
clear that they ought to meet invaſion before it reached them ; and 
high as the reputation of the Athenian marine was, yet local cir- 
cumſtances gave them ſuch advantages, that a proper exertion of the 
naval force which the Sicilian Mates were able to raiſe, might 
make it impoſſible for the Athenians ever even to reach the Sicilian 
«coaſt. This idea was founded on the deficiencies of the antient 
marine: The Tarentines,” he faid, © are our allies; and the Athenian 
fleet, to go from Cortyra, their known place of aſſembling, to Sicily, 
- muſt firft make the Iapygian coaſt, aud cannot avoid ' paſſing 
Tarentum. The harbour of Tarentum therefore ſhould be the 


_ < ſtation for the greateſt naval force that can be collected. So nume- 


*:rous a fleet as that of the enemy cannet keep exact order, in the 
4 fog paſſage (for ſo Thucydides makes Hermocrates term it) "acroſs 
the 16188 gulph. From the harbour of Tarentum, therefore, we 
may chuſe our moment of attack with certain advanta ge. We 
+ ſhall go into action with our crews refreſhed in a friendly port, 
and our galleys light ; the Athenians fatigued with rowing and in- 
cumbered with ſtores; or ſhould they, at the expence 57 theſe, » 

< prepare for action, we may, if prudence ſhould require it, retire 
into our port, and Wait for freſh advantages, which cannot fail 
to offer. For the enemy muſt then again incumber their gallies 
with ſtores, or riſk to ſuffer from wart, in their paſſage along a 


_ + hoſtile ;coaſt. Such being the inconvenienoies and the hazards 
4-wyhich they muſt have to incounter, I think, if the meaſure I 


4-propoſe were taken, _— Sold ſearcely venture at all to croſs the 


_ « gulph? + 


"Divi able advice, to a whole people! in allembly directin g executive | 


would not yet believe that the Athenians meant to invade Sicily with 
views of iecnqueſt : fotne even laughed at the idea: various contra- 
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dictory opinions were warmly maintained; and Athenagoras, chief of 


the democratical party, ſeems to have thought the opportunity: fa- 


vorable for carrying a point againſt the nobles; It was rather to be 
wiſhed than feared,” he ſaid, that the Athenians would be ſo mad 
Las tovinvade Sicily: For himſelf, he thought them wiſer. . Pelo-- 
© ponneſus. itſelf was. not better able to reſiſt them 3 and the force of 
© Syracuſe alone was ſuperior to double the armament whoſe approach 
was repreſented as ſo alarming. No cavalry, he well knew, was: 
imbarked': within Sicily the. Athenians. could: obtain none, except 
an inconſiderable force from Egeſta; and even their heavy-armed: 
© were inferior in number to the Syracuſan, Such being their de- 
© ficiency, if, inſtead of commencing operations, as they muſt, from 
© their naval camp, with ſcarcely a friend within the iſland, they 
poſſeſſed a neighbouring city equal to Syracuſe, even ſo their army, 


© inſtead: of conqueſt, would ſcarcely eſcape deſtruction. Having Thicyd?- 


declared his ſentiments againſt: the meaſures propoſed: by Hermo- 

crates, He proceeded to invey againſt. him and the whole body of 
the nobles.: The ambition of young men, he ſaid, * panted for 
military command ; but the city would not ſo impoſe a yoke upon 
«itſelf... On the contrary, proſecution ſhould ſtop the ſeditious 
views of thoſe who endeavoured: to excite alarm; and puniſhment 


vi. c. 38. · 
545 


ſhould not fail for ſuch offences againſt the common welfare. He 6. 4 


was proceeding: thus in the endeavour to excite popular paſſion; when 
one of the generals (for the Syracuſin conſtitution at this time di- 
vided the chief military command between a board of fifteen) inter- 
fered with the authority of office. He ſtrongly reprobated the at. 
tempt to check the freedom of debate, and deter individuals from 
declaring their opinion on public affairs. When hoſtilities were 


threatened,” he ſaid, tlie welfare of the commonwealth unqueſtion- 


"ably required preparation in due proportion to the danger. It 
_ *-ſhould therefore be the care of the generals to aequire more certain 


intelligence than ſeemed yet to have been obtained, and in the mean 


«rime.to.communicate with the AY: of the commonwealth, and take 
8 all ; 
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all other proper 'precaution.” | Without puttin g any queſtion to the 
8 he then diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
While ſuch, rhrough the defects in the conſtitution of ks govern- 
Thueyd, ment, was the unprepared ſtate of Syracuſe, the whole of the Athe- 
I. v c. 42. nian forces were already aſſembled at Corcyra. The fleet conſiſted 
2. 43. of a hundred and thirty four triremes, and two Rhodian penteconters. 
Of he triremes, a hundred were Athenian; and of theſe, fixty were 
ght for action, forty. carried ſoldiers. The other thirty- four tri- 
remes were of the allied ſtates, principally Chian. The heavy- armed 
were, in all, five thouſand one hundred; of whom two thouſand two 
hundred were Athenian citizens; and of theſe only ſeven hun- 
. dred, appointed to the inferior ſervice of marines * „ were of the 
| Thetes, the other fifteen hundred being of the higher orders. The 
Argian auxiliary heavy- armed were five hundred; the Mantineian, 
including a few Pelopennefian mercenaries, two hundred and fifty; 
the remainder of the heavy-armed were from the ſubject- ſtates. 
The regular light armed were four hundred Athenian and eighty 
Cretan bowmen, ſeven hundred Rhodian ſlingers, and a hundred and 
twenty Megarian refugees. A ſingle horſe- tranſport carried thirty 
horſe. - The ſtoreſhips e e by the Athenian government, which 
carried alſo both ſutlers and artificers, were thirty of large burden 
of | the, kind called holcads, and a hundred ſmaller * : : but many other 
veſſels of various burden, belonging to individuals, lo wed, for the 
| lake of profit from the market of ſo large an armament. 
| | . It was yet unknown to the generals, which of the Italian or Si- 
| <ilian cities would receive them. Three triremes were therefore diſ- 
. patched to inquire and to negotiate, with orders to meet the fleet 
_ 3 as ſoon as poſſible with information. The whole then moved from 
Corcyra, in three divifions; each of which ſeparately might more 
readily find, in the Italian ports, thoſe ſupplies which the antient 
ſlüps of war could ſo 8 d and chat ſhelter e they were 
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ſo extremely liable to want. All however together croſſed the gulph, | 


and. made the Iapygian promontory without misfortune. Then they 
diſperſed to ſeek fupplies around the bay of Tarentum; but not a 
ſingle town would admit them within its walls, or even make a market 
for them. Farentum and Locri alone denied them water and the 


| ſhelter of their ports. At length the whole fleet reaflembled, without 


diſaſter, at Rhegium, the firſt allied city in their courſe, But even 
the Rhegians cautiouſly refuſed to admit them within their walls; 
allotting them however commodious ground for incampment, and 
providing for them a plentiful market. 

The Syracuſans, at length, ſatisfied of the neceſſity of giving up 
private eaſe for public ſervice, and no longer heſitating between party 


intereſt and general welfare, permitted their leaders to make ſerious 


preparation for meeting the coming evil: miniſters were ſent to con- 
ciliate ſome of the Sicel tribes; garriſons were placed in ſituations to 
controul others; arms and horſes were examined ; and troops marched 
to: occupy ſome of the moſs critical poſts for defending the Ipracuſan 
* | 

Meanwhile the hoes Athenian 8 diſpatched from Coreyra, had 


been as far as the Egeſtan territory, and did not rejoin the fleet till it 


was arrived in the harbour of Rhegium. They brought information, 
that the repreſentations made by the Egeſtan miniſters at Athens, of 
the wealth of their ſtate, had been utterly falſe, and that the commiſ- 


ſioners, ſent by the Athenian government to inquire concerning it, 


had been grofdly deceived. The richeſt temple of the Egeſtan terri- 
tory was that of Venus: at Eryx; where indeed the collection of 
cups, flagons,. cenſers, and other veſſels of ſilver, was conſiderable. 
After being conducted to a diſplay. of theſe facred riches, the, com- 
miſſioners had been variouſly invited and entertained. by the principal 
Egeſtans; and, wherever they went, not only all the gold and ſilver 
plate of the place was ſtudiouſly collected, but whatever beſides could 


be borrowed from neighbouring towns, Phenician as well as Greek. 


Theſe commiſſioners had been appointed by the influence of Alci- 
Vol. II. M m m | biades 
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that they could not ſufficiently admire the wealth of Egeſta. The 
commiſſioners ſent. from Corcyra were, on the contrary, ſuch as 
Nicias, the firſt in command, would approve ; and they went very 
differently diſpoſed. Having made ſtrict ſcrutiny, they reported on 
their return, that the Egeſtans could only ſhow thirty talents, between 
ſeven and eight thouſand pounds ſterling, in their treaſury, and that, 

for the reſt, their wealth was quite problematical. The generals 
had, probably none of them, any great dependence upon the wealth 
of Egeſta; yet as it had been ſeriouſly propoſed as the fund which 
was. to afford means for the firſt conqueſts, they were diſtreſſed 
by its deficiency ; for it was not probable the Athenian people 


would receive very favorably an immediate application for a ſupply. 


The diſappointment however did not come fingle. The Rhegians 
had been upon the point of yielding to the ſolicitations. and re- 
monſtrances of the Athenian generals, who urged them to join 
their arms to thoſe of their ancient allies, for the purpoſe of reſtoring 
their common kinſmen the opprefled Leontines ; but they now 


gave for their deciſive anſwer, That they would do every office of 
* friendſhip to the Athenians, within the limits of an exact neutrality; 


but they would ingage in no hoſtilities, unleſs' in concurrence with 


© the Italian ſtates of their alliance.” 
This determination of the Rhegians was a dilappotiifiront; Jeſſi on 


cal of the force of land and fea, tho not inconſiderable, which 
they could have furniſhed, than for the check it would give to nego- 


tiation ameng the Sicilian towns, where the example of Rhegium 


would be of weight. The Athenian generals found themſelves 
in conſequence much at a loſs. The diviſions among the leading 


men of Athens, and the haſte of thoſe WhO promoted the Sici- 
nan expedition to Profit from the popular favor which they 
in dhe moment f injoyed, bad occaſioned a total negle& of due 
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preparation for 15 great and hazardous an enter prize by previous 
negotiation. Several of the Sicilian and Italian ſtates had been, and 
ſome might be induced again to become warm in the Athenian alli- 


ance : but, as matters ſtood, the ſemibarbarian Egeſtans, upon the verge ; 


of ruin through their war with Selinus, and the miſerable Leontines, 
ejected from their ſettlement, were the only confederates of Athens be- 
yond the fonian ſea, When therefore i it came to be debated what ſhould be 
the firſt meaſures of the armament, the three generals differed, nearly as 
might be expected from their difference of AAS ; and each had 
plauſible ground for his opinion. Nicias, experienced, prudent, from 
the firſt little ſatisfied with his command, and now in ill health, propoſed 
to relieve Egeſta, which was the primary object of their inſtructions ; 
and, unleſs the Egeſtans could fulfil their ingagement to furniſh pay 
for the whole armament, or readier means than yet appeared ſhould 
occur. for reſtoring the Leontines, not farther to riſk the forces or 
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waſte the WED ON of the commonwealth. The diſpoſition to aſſiſt 1 its 


allies would be ſhown in the relief of Egeſta; its power would be 
manifeſted by the mere eireumſtance of ſending ſo great an armament 
to ſuch a diſtance, wy ſatisfied with this, he would return immedi- 
ately kale Thin et eg tht 446-46 Terr MOT TRIP Bee 

Alcibiades, Aol tener was itnpetuous, but bis mind capacious, 


ad his abilities univerſal, elated with the extraordinary effects which 


his firſt eſſay in political intrigue had produced in Peloponneſus, and 


not dejected by diſappointments for which he was more prepared than 
his collegues, had formed his own plan for laying the foundation of 
extenſive conqueſt, and perſevered in it. Such a force,” he faid, 

as they commanded, ought not to return home without atchieve- 
ment, and without honor. N he would not diſapprove prudent, 
x or even cautious meaſures. He would therefore propoſe that ne- 


gotiation ſhould be tried with all the Grecian cities, except Syra- 


© cuſe and Selinus, and all the barbarian tribes of the iſland without 

© exception. In ſome places, perhaps, Zeal in the Syracufan intereſt 

.* might be e merely ſlackened; in others, defection from it might be pro- 
| | Mun „ © cured : 
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* eured : in ſome, ſupplies of ,proviſions only might be obtained; in 
$ « others, auxiliary troops. The beginning ſhould be ade with Meſſena, 
* the moſt commodious city and port of the iſland for their principal 
ſtation, from which to carry on the war. When it had been duly 
© tried what might be done by negotiation, when they were fuly aſ- 
i ſured who were determined enemies, and who were, or might pro- 
* bably be made, friends, then they ſhould have aclearer view of the 
© buſineſs before them, and Shun and Syracuſe * n. 
be the firſt objects of their arms. 
Lamachus, much a ſoldier and little a ng, but experienced 
in the captious and greedy temper of the people his ſovereign, differed 
from both his collegues: They ought," he ſaid, immediately to 
direct their whole force againſt Syracuſe, while yet in a ſtate of un- 
«readineſs and ſurprize. If they could not take the city by a briſk 
« effort, which he thought not impoſſible, the other towns of the 
« territory, would fall into their hands, before the effects they con- 
* tained cauld be removed, and the produce of the country would of 
© courſe be theirs. Thus they ſhould acquire means to profecute 
the war, without the invidious meaſure of applying to Athens for 
« ſupplies. But poſſibly, what of all things was moſt deſirable, the 
* Syracuſans might thus be provoked to riſk a battle; and a victory would 
inſtantly do more toward procuring alliance among the Sicilian cities, 
than negotiation for twenty years. Should the enemy, on the con- 
« trary, yield their country without an effort, beſide the [profit from 
« plunder, fo decifive an acknowlegement of the ſuperiority of the 
* Athenian forces would be highly favorable to any negotiation 
that might be deemed expedient. With regard to Meſſena, he 
thought it not of ſo much conſequence. The deſerted port of 
Megara, commodioufly near to Syracuſe, and their own whenever 
« they would take poſſeſſion of it, would be far Nee for their 
« nayal ſtation,” 
It appears, from what follows i in Thucydides, that the opinion 0 
5 Lamachus, if conqueſt was to be ſought and the diſpleaſure of the 
| Athenian 
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Athenian people-avoided, was not the leaſt judicious; but, being over- 
ruled, that general choſe to concur with the opinion of Alcibiades, Thucyd: 
to which Nicias was thus compelled to yield. Alcibiades then undertook . © 59+ 
himſelf the buſineſs: of negotiation with Meſſena. He could not how- 
ever prevail ſo far as to bring the Meſſenians to join in che war againſt 
Syracuſe 5 but he obtained, what was of ſome importance, permiſſion 
for the Athenian armament to contract for proviſions with their people, 
throughout their territory. He chen went with ſixty triremes, La- 
machus accompanying, to Naxus; and he found the people of that 
city, Who were purely Ionian and from of old adverſe to Syra- 
euſe, ſo much . more favorable to his views, that he ingaged them to 
join in league defenſive and offenſive with Athens. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Catana; but the prevalence of the Syracuſan party there 
procured a refuſal even to treat. Still therefore coaſting ſouthward,, 
he ſent forward ten triremes to Syracuſe. Approaching to the mouth 
of the port, a herald from the deck of one of them proclaimed the in- 
tention of the Athenian commonwealth to reſtore the oppreſſed Leon 
« tines to their Juſt tights, a meaſure to Which it was. bound both by 
ties of blood and terms of alliance ;* adding, © that any Leontines would 
© be received as friends by the Athenian armament.” This ceremony 
being performed, and ſuch obfervation made as circumſtances per- 
mitted, on che ports, the city, and the eireumjacent ground, they re- 
Nadel the fleet, and alf together went once more to Catana. 
Mean while apprehenſion, either of the Athenian armament, or of a 
Wr among their own people, had fo far wrought a change in the c. 51. 
minds of the Catanian leaders, that they conſented to admit the Athe- 
nian generals to declare their propoſals to che general aflembly. The 
forces being debarked, waited without the walls, while the generals 
went into the town, and Alcibiades undertook to ad dreſs the Catanian 
people. While he was ſpeaking, and the Catanians, collected in the 
agora, were univerſally intent upon the harangue, ſome of the Athenian: 
ſoldiers obſerved a ſmall ill· conſtructed gateway unguarded, through 
Which, in mere wantonneſs, they made their way into the town; and; 
| finding. 
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Anding no oppoſition, joined the aſſembly in the agora. The ſight 


ſtruck inſtant alarm into the Syracuſan party, who imagined the city 


| betrayed: by their opponents. Some of them haſtily, but ſilently, 


withdrew ; and the reſt, awed by the apprehenſion of i the dreadful 
calamities uſually brought on the weaker patty: by ſedition in Grecian 
cities, coneurred i in a decree, whieh- was preſently propoſed, for an 
alliance offenſive and defenſive with Athens. Shortly after, the whole 
fleet moved from ate bas wn WR; 7405: tg! be now the 
Principal naval ſtation. 
It ſoon appeared that the prijece of Alcibiades, t to "rea gen, ths 


Athena intereſt by negotiation, and proportioually, of courſe, to 


weaken the Syracuſang had been extenf vely founded. A party in 


Camarina, incouraged by what had paſſed at Naxus and Catana, 


as well as by the reported ſtrength of the Athenian armament, ſent 
to requeſt ſupport in attempting a revolution: The fleet moved 
thither ; but it was found that the innovators had been overhaſtyy in 


their meaſures, and the project could not be immediately carried into 


e yet an Athenian party ſtill ſubſiſted in nar iam In re- 


# 44.4 
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quickly checked this mode of Warfare, cut off ſome ſtragglers, and 
compelled the reſt of the maroding troops to ſeek their ſhips. The 
fleet proceeding then to Catana, found there the Salaminian, the 
ſhip appropriated, to purpoſes of ſacred and ſolemn office, bearing an 
order from the Athenian people for the immediate return of Aleibiades 


and ſome other officers to Athens, to anſwer accuſations; preferred 


againſt them for mutilating the ſtatues and profaning the myſteries. 

Since the armament ſailed for Sicily, Athens had been experiencing 
the worſt evils of :democratical frenzy. Inſtantly after its departure 
the opponents of Alcibiades- redoubled their efforts to excite popular 
ſuſpicion and alarm. His power, his magnificence, his ambition, his 
unprincipled conduct, and his various extravagances, were made 


conſtant ſubjecks of public converſation. 0 His abilities, at the ſame 
| time, 


> 


time, and even his virtues, were compared to thoſe by which the 
Peiſiſtratids had acquired the tyranny. The ſeverities which had o- 
caſioned the expulſion of thoſe celebrated tyrants were then magnified. 
tenfold; the execration to which their memory had been condemned 
was alleged in proof of their enormities; and the ciroumſtance that 
the Athenians, unable to effect their own deliverance, had owed it to 
che Lacedæmonians, was preſſed upon public recollection: In a ſhort 4 
time every OCCULTEnce; Was made, by ſome conſtruction, to import a. 
plot for eſtabliſhing tyranny. Fear, ſuſpicion, and their certain con- 
ſequence, a diſpoſition to ſevetity, thus gained complete poſſeſſion of 
the public mind. Every one was bent to diſeover, by any means, 
the plot and its authors. All poſſible inquiry was inſtituted by the ma- 
giſtrates; great rewards were offered by public authority to any who 
would indicate anything. The moſt ſuſpicious and incoherent evi- 
dence only was obtained, from ſlaves and men of the vileſt characters. 
But public alarm, once ſo excited, was not tò be readily quieted. It 
was deemed better, ſays Thucydides, that juſt men ſhould ſuffer, than 
that the conſtitution ſhould be indangered; and accordingly many of 
principal rank and moſt reſpectable character were impriſoned. Nor 
was this a humor that had its hour and paſſed: it held, and grew 
daily more ſevere. Suſpieion extended; more perſons were impri- 
ſoned; and there was no foreſering what would ſet limits to popular. 
rage. $1 CP ATTS £45458 5 . FIT'29 . | | 
RM happened ar while ſuſpicion ilk mofk figs; yet What or r whorh Thueyds 
to ſuſpect was moſt uncertain, ſome movements in Bœotia occaſioned e 
the march of a ſmall bedy of Lacedæmonians to the Corinthian. 
iſthmus. This circumſtance increaſed ſuſpicion into imagined cer- 
tainty, and redoubled every former fear: the buſineſs of Bœotia Was 
thought a feint; intrigue with the obnoxious party in Athens, it was 
 ſappolia: muſt be che real cauſe of the movement; and, for one IJ 
night, the whole people watched in arms. The ꝑanic fpread to Argos: 
defigns again} the democracy were ſuſpected there; and, tho Alci-. 


- blades; h 
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among the iſlands under the Athenian dominion, yet now the Athe- 


he more likely, than perſeverance in aſſerting innocence, to procure his 
© own: ſafety, but would reſtore quiet to the city; and tho ſome muſt be 


boundedly. Information, thus extorted by the: pains of a priſon 


tilation of the Mercuries, was received among the people with a 


public rewards were offered for killing thoſe who fled from chis demo- 


4 
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biades: himfelf had conducted the removal of the - principal Argians: 
who favored: oligarchy, and placed them in ſecure cuſtody divided 


nian people gave up: thoſe unfortunate: men to be put to death by the 
democratical 105 in rent u as if ee in FO n the gen 
of Alcibiades. Min Ne 7 > 
Alarm and is Keoeitios of an v ahecbed 1 deſps were en edinienling; 
to extend, when one of the moſt obnoxious of the impriſoned/(Thu- 
cydides has: not named him, but Plutarch informs us it was the 
rhetorician Andocides), in converſation with one of his feltow-pri- 
ſoners on their preſent ſufferings. and farther danger, yielded to the 
argument that, guilty or not guilty; it were better to confeſs ſome- 
thing: The popular mind, it was urged to: Andocides, would evi- 
« dently nov otherwiſe be appeaſed; and a confeſſion would not only 


« ſacrificed, yet numbers might fo be ſaved from that mad vengeance, 
excited by fear, which: now threatened ſo indiſeriminately and un- 


and the fear of death, againſt ſeveral perſons as concerned in the mu- 


childiſh joy. The dark plot was ſuppoſed completely diſcovered;; the 
informers were ſet at liberty, with all whom they did not accuſe; 
of thoſe. whom they did accuſe, tho proof of the facts alleged, was 
utterly defective, yet none eſcaped capital condemnation: ; all who 
were in priſon, or could be taken, ſuffered, dearh immediately, and 


cratical juſtice. 
To carry. the buſineſs thus far, little or no 1 pa was thought 

* neceflary. The difficulty was to bring within reach of the democra- 
tical dagger thoſe of the accuſed who were with the army in Sicily; 
and eſpecially / Alcibiades himſelf, now become. ſupremely the object 
of terror, as he had before been of favor with the people. His death, 
| as 
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as Thucydides aſſures, was determined; but it was feared to appre- 


hend, in the army, the favorite ſtill of the army. It was farther 


feared leſt the whole armament might be indangered by any tumult 


which ſhould come to the knowlege of the enemy and incourage 


attack; and the defection of the Argian and Mantineian auxiliaries, 
whom the influence of Alcibiades had obtained for the ſervice, 
was looked upon as a certain conſequence of any ſeverity againſt 
him. It was therefore reſolved to ſend heralds in the Salami- 
nian, not to arreſt him or any other accuſed perſons in the army, 
but ſimply, in the name of the people, to command their return 


to Athens. Immediate obedience was paid to this order: Alcibiades 


followed the Salaminian in his own trireme. In the uſual courſe of 
the antient navigation, making the Italian coaſt, they ſtopped at the 


friendly town of Thurium, and there Alcibiades, and all the other | 


_ accuſed, abſconded together. The heralds and officers of the Sala- 
minian, having made ſearch and inquiry for ſome time to no purpoſe, 
returned without their priſoners; ; and the Athenian people pronounced 
ſcotenice of death en them, in What was nn a deſerted judge- 
ment 8 | 


; s EON IV. 


Feb en A Nicias: - Oppreſ on of the Sicels. Firft meaſures 8 
Syracuſe. Preparations on both fides in winter. Intrigues among 
the Sicilian cities. Tranſaftions of the winter in Greece. Reception 
of . Alcibiades at e, A to renew fo war with Athens. 


THE foul of political ae and extenſive n being 1 
thus taken from the armament deſtined for the conqueſt of Sicily, it 
remained. for Nicias, with Lamachus, to decide on meaſures. The 
plans of Aleibiades were immediately abandoned; ; Probably indeed 
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nobody remained capable of proſecuting them ; and, according. to the- 
original propoſal of Nicias, not likely nor indeed intended to lead to 


_ extenſive conqueſt, it was determined to conduct the armament im- 


mediately toward Egeſta and Selinus. In proceeding weſtward, they - 
in vain attempted negotiation with Himera, the only Grecian city on 
the northern coaſt of the iſland; but they ſucceeded in an aſſault upon 


Hyccara, a Sicanian town, whoſe inhabitants they made their own 


property as ſlaves, and then gave the place to the Egeſtans. Little 
zealous for the objects of his command, and thence "apparently wa- 
vering about meaſures, Nicias went with a ſmall eſcort only to Egeſta, 

to l the ſupplies promiſed, or fuch- ſupplies as the Egeſtan 
people were able to furniſh ; and all he could obtain was thirty talents, 


between ſeven and eight thouſand pounds ſterling. The concluding 
- meaſures of the campaign do him no honor: the priſoners, already ac- 
quired, were diſtributed aboard the fleet, which returned by the ſtraits 


of Meſſena to its former ſtation at Catana. The army marched for the 
ſame place by an inland road, through the country of the Sicels ; and 
the unhappy barbarians ſuffered for the falſe promiſes of the Egeſtans. 
They were ſeized in ſuch numbers that, a market being opened for- 
the ſale of them at Catana, they produced a hundred and twenty 


talents, about thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. The celebrated 


Plut. vit. 
Nie, 


courtezan Lais is ſaid to have been a Sicel girl, fold on this occa- 
ſion to a Corinthian merchant. An unſucceſsful attempt upon the 
Geloin Hybla was the laſt operation of the campaigg. 

Perhaps ſome peeviſhneſs, in a command which he originally diſ- 
liked, in the courſe of which he met with little but diſappointment, 
and which nevertheleſs he could not reſign, cooperated with the ne- 
ceſſity of his ſituation, in dictating a meaſure to which the mild tem- 
per of Nicias, and his generally ſcrupulous regard to Juſtice, would : 
otherwiſe have been averſe ; tho, among the antients, even the phi- 
loſophers, to drag barbarians, wherever met with, into ſlavery, 


was not commonly deemed a breach of either juſtice or humanity. 
But * Nicias found himſelf compelled to follow the opinions 


. and 
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and gratify. the wiſhes of others, in ſtill proſecuting the ſcheme of 
conqueſt. Money was abſolutely neceſſary: the expectations of the 


Athenian people had met with the diſappointment at Egeſta which 


he had always foreſeen and foretold, and yet probably he dared not 


aſk to have it made good by remittances from Athens. 

It was however determined, now after a campaign nearly waſted, 
to carry war next againſt Syracuſe ; and with the beginning of winter 
preparation was begun for the purpoſe. From the arrival of the Athe- 
nian armament at Rhegium, almoſt every occurrence had contributed 
to abate apprehenſion among the Syracuſans, and to give them con- 
fidence in their own ſtrength. Notwithſtanding the vaunts of their 
democratical leaders, the firſt certain news that the Athenian arma- 
ment had croſſed the Ionian gulph, excited an alarm that went far 
to juſtify the advice of Lamachus. With every day's delay after- 
ward, terror abated and confidence grew. But when, after the re- 
call of Alcibiades, the armament moved away to the farther corner 
of Sicily, it began to be held even in contempt and deriſion; and 
when, on its return, ſtill no movement was made toward Syracuſe, 

the lower people, according to the manner of the multitude, as Thu- 
cydides remarks, growing in boldneſs, demanded of their chiefs to 
lead them to Catana. The chiefs were wiſer than to comply; but 
the parties of horſe, ſent out to obſerve, would ſometimes approach 
the Athenian camp, give ill language, and aſk; if, inſtead of re- 
ſtoring the Leontines, the Athenians intended to ſettle themſelves 
in Sicily?“ 

The Athenian army was ſo FORAY in cavalry that it would have 
been hazardous, or however troubleſome, to have marched through 
the open country toward Syracuſe, in face of the Syracuſan horſe. 
The generals therefore propoſed to profit from the preſent temper of 
the Syracuſan people; which, in ſpite of any prudence in their leaders, 
would be likely to lead them to indiſcretion. As in'moſt of the Sici- 
lian towns in the Syracuſan intereſt there was an Athenian party, 
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lo in Catana there was full a Syracuſan party. A Catanian was 
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540 who had uſually communicated with Syracul ſe. Through 
him the Syracuſans were told that the Athenian camp was negligently 
guarded; that many, both officers and private ſoldiers, commonly ſlept 
in the town; that if the Syracuſans with their whole force would 
attack the Athenian camp at day break, their friends in Catana would 
riſe, and they could not fail of ſucceſs.'' A day was appointed for the 
attempt, which was accordingly made. Nicias and Lamachus, 
meanwhile, accurately informed of every <circumftance, imbarking 
in the night all their Grecian forces with ſome auxiliary Sicels, failed 
for Syracuſe ; and debarking totally unoppoſed, they ſeized a ſituation 
opportune for operation againſt the city and for communication with 
their fleet, and at the ſame time ſecure againſt the Syracuſan horſe : on 
one ſide it was defended by walls, houſes, trees, and a pool of water ; on 
the other by precipices; and felled trees, arranged from the camp to 


the ſea and to the village of Daſcon, gave ſecurity to the naval 
ation: works were haſtily thrown up where the ground was leſs 
ſtrong by nature or accident, _ the ug "fb 'over the Anapus WAS, 


broken, .. 17 
The firſt intelligence of this movement filled the Sprit Wik 
equal alarm and ſurprize. They haſtily returned to Syrac uſe, looked 


at the Athenian camp, and finding i it too ſtrong to be attacked, in- 


camped: themſelves for the night. Next morning, the generals, little 
— and the people, little practiſed, in military diſcipline, all 

imagined that to aſſault, not to be aſſaulted, would be theirs, and 
rid went into the town, which was near. Meanwhile the Athe- | 
nian generals, having ground now before them on which the enemy's 
horſe would not be formidable, drew out of their camp in order of 
battle. The Syracuſans then alſo haſtily formed; and, however de- 


ficient in diſcipline and kill, Thucydides bears them teſtimony that 


they were not deficient in courage or in patriotic zeal. A ſharp 


action inſued: but a: thunderſtorm, with heavy rain, alarmed and 


at length everywhere gave We Their horſe, however, tho unable 


diſturbed the more inexperienced ſoldiers, and the Syracuſan infantry 
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to take any coflfidefäble part in the battle, protected their flight, SO 
that little execution Was Gone * in n purſuit, "THY n retired within the 


eee * * Sx LES N es bf 14 wo. 4 


This expedition appears to have been in itſelf very ably candies 


by the Athenian generals, but it was little connected with any ex- 
tenſive plan of operation. On the morrow after the battle, having, 
in conſequence of the uſual application from the vanquiſhed, reſtored 
the enemy's dead, to the number of only two hundred and fixty, 
they reimbarked the whole of their forces, and returned to Catana. 
This flaſh of victory, however, had its advantageous conſequences. 
It reſtored the ſullied reputation of the Athenian arms, confirmed 
the allies, and opened means for farther negotiation within Sicily: it 
aſſiſted moreover to ſave, if not to gain credit at home, and tended to 
prepare the Athenian people for receiving more favorably any appli- 
cation for ſupplies and reinforcement. The want of cavalry had been 
experienced as the great deficiency of the armament. It was therefore 
determined to collect, during the Winter, the greateſt, force of horſe 
that could by any means be obtained within the iſland, and alſo to 
apply for a body from home. A large ſupply of money was more- 
over indiſpenſable; þ and it behoved the generals to exert themſelves, 
in ſolicitation among allies, in rapine againſt enemies, that they might 
ſpare the Athenian treaſury ; upon which, nevertheleſs, ſome demand 
was unavoidable. The ſiege of Syracuſe was reſolved upon for the 
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firſt object of the inſuing campaign: for the interval, the fleet Was 


laid up, $6927. the army diſpoſed i in quarters at Naxus and Catana. 
Meanwhile among the Syracuſans, tho much uneaſineſs aroſe from 
68 late event, which ſo diſappointed the opinion fondly entertained 
of their ſuperiority to the Athenian armament, yet the misfortune 
was not without falutary conſequences.” The depreſſion of the public 
mind impoſed ſilence upon faction, repreſſed forward i 12norance, and 
gave ſcope for abilities and patriotiſm to come forward. The general 


aſſembly met, and the people liſtened with anxious attention While 


Hen, ſon of Hermon ſpoke. Their late defeat,” he ſaid, 


} 
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5 ne the farther bank of the river Anapus, aud à fort named Megara. 


and they ſhould be truſted. The winter ſhould then be diligently 
employed in improving diſcipline ; the force of heavy-armed ſhould © | 
© be increaſed, by giving arms at the public expence to the poor but 


of courſe revive, with improved ſyſtem, improved ſkill, and in- 


among no leſs than fifteen officers ; and even this numerous board, 


only two collegues, and they were veſted with diſcretionary powers. 
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* was no cauſe for dejection ſuch as he ſaw prevailing. Mere people, 
8 as they comparatively were, and not formed ſoldiers, it was much for 
* them to have ſhown themſelves ſo nearly equal to ſelect troops, of 
< the firſt reputation in Greece. Beſides, the very circumſtances of 
the action pointed out the means of future ſucceſs. It was not in 
ſtrength, but in order and diſcipline; not in bravery, but in ſyſtem 
of command and ſubordination, that they were inferior. The alte- 
ration neceſſary was obvious; the commanders in chief ſhould be 
0 few, but they ſhould be experienced; they ſhould be truſtworthy, - 


— 


able- bodied citizens. Courage and confidence, he continued, will 


< creaſed force; and, in ſpring, doubt not but we may meet the 
enemy upon equal terms. ö 

It were indeed difficult to imagine anything more inconvenient, on 
more adverſe to effectual exertion, than the ſyſtem of military com- 
mand which democratical jealouſy, inforced by frequent ſedition, had 
eſtabliſhed at Syracuſe. The ſupreme military authority was divided 


if 5 term may be allowed, was, upon all momentous occaſions, to 
take its orders from the people. But the preſent alarm, and the 
preſſure of evident neceſſity, gave force to the advice of Hermocrates. 
The command in chief was committed to Hermocrates himſelf, with 


Meaſures equally vigorous and judicious immediately followed. The 
great object for a town expecting a ſiege was to obviate contravallation. 
On the fide therefore of the quarters called Temenites and Epipolz, 
the new generals extended the fortifications of the city; and they oc- 

cupied with garriſons two critical poſts in the neighbourhood, the 
precinct of the temple of Olympieium, to the ſouthward of the city 


Having 


* * 
* 


* 
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Having thus provided for immediate ſecurity, they exe t their 
views. A watchful eye was kept upon the negotiations of the Athe- 


nians among the Sicilian ſtates; and information being received that 


the whole Athenian armament was aſſembled, for the remainder of 
the winter, at Naxus, an expedition was made, apparently more with 
a view to revive the drooping ſpirits of the people, than with the 
expectation of any other important advantage, to deſtroy the huts 
which the Athenians had left 2 gon the e they had quitted 
near Catana. 

Among the cities in W alliance with Syracuſe, the fidelity of 
Camarina, not the leaſt powerful among them, was the moſt doubted. 
Tho a Dorian people, the Camarinzans had been from of old adverſe 
to Syracuſe : they were indeed the only Dorian people of Sicily who 
had conſtantly refuſed to put themſelves under the degrading and op- 
preſſive protection of the Syracuſin commonwealth. To ſtrengthen 
themſelves in independency, while Laches commanded the Athenian 


411 


Thueyd. l. v1. 
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forces in Sicily, they had ingaged in alliance with Athens; but by 
the general peace among the Sicilian cities, which Hermocrates had 


procured, without renouncing the Athenian alliance, they became 


allies alſo to Syracuſe. When the armament under Nicias arxived in 


Sicily, the Syracuſan government required aſſiſtance from Camarina ; 
and, the dilatory conduct of the Athenian generals bringing their force 
into contempt, the Camarinæans, fearful of the reſentment of Syra- 


cuſe, ſent a body of auxiliary horſe. The late demonſtration of the 


ſuperiority of the Athenian arms would be likely to make a change 
in ſentiment at Camarina, not favorable to the Syracuſan intereſt ;: 
and it was known that the Athenian generals were actually carrying 


on negotiation there. To counter work this, and win the Camari- 


næans to the Syracuſan cauſe, Hermocrates thought important 


enough to require that he ſhould go himſelf at the head of an em- 


baſſy to Camarina. 
As far as the connection with Athens only was to be diſſuaded, 
the buſineſs undertaken by Hermocrates was eaſy. The notorious 
conduct, 
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See 4d even the avowed. prigciples of the: Acheniy governs: : 
ment were fuch as could not but give alarm, wherever the Athenian. 
| power could be extended. Bein g admitted to audience by the Cama- 
rmæan people, Hermocrates juſtly urged, that the reſtoration of 
the Leontines, which the Athenians held out as theit object in the 
| 2, $ invaſion of Sicily, was a ſhallow pretence. I he Leontines indeed 
; 55 were Ionians, kinſmen of the Athenians; but what were the Euboic 
1 Chalcidians, the very people from whom the Leontines derived their 
* © immediate origin ? Equally kinſmen of the * they were 
held in ſtrict ſubjection and denied the uſe of arms“. Pratection 
i Ko th ie ſemibarbarian Egeſtans could, ill leſs chan the reſtoration of 
hes the Leontines, be. the real motive for ſending ſo. expenſive an ar- 
e © mament ſo far. It was in ſhort not Tabious that the ſabjugation g 
N i equally of all the. Sicilians was the object of Athenian ambition. So 
far the arguments of Hermocrates were unanſwerable. But when he 
was to jultify. the paſt. conduct of Syracuſe, and perſuade, the Cama- | t; 
rinzans to aſſiſt the Syracuſan cauſe, whatever fear the power of 
Athens might excite, the nearer and more obvious danger of a ſer- 
vitude, probably i more ſevere, but certainly more grating, to a people : 
of their own iſland, their fellow-coloniſts, preponderated ; and all that . 
f could be obtained by ſolicitation or remonſtrance, urged with all the 
ability and . by the reſpectable character of Hermocrates, 
was a declaration, * © that, bein g ingaged in alliance with both Athens "4 
95 and Syracuſe, the Camarinzans could take no part, e with 
their oaths, but that of an exact neutrality,”.. ra | ER 
While the Syracuſan leaders were thus ſedulous, tho not . 
ſucceſsful, in negotiation. within Sicily, they directed their attention 
alſo to thoſe ſtates in Greece itſelf in which. they might reaſon- 
ably expect a diſpoſition. friendly to chemſelves, and were ſure of 
a diſpoſition hoſtile to Athens. An embaſſy was ſent firſt t to Co- 
rinth, the e of Syracuſe. The leading men there were. 
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found: warmly FRE TY to the Syracufan cauſe. | Miniſters were im- 
mediately appointed on the part of the Corinthian commonwealth, to 
accompany the Syracuſan miniſters to Lacedæmon, to aſſiſt in rouſing 
the uſually ſluggiſh counſels of that ſtate. On their arrival, they 
found the ephors and other men in power very ready to incourage hy 


vords, or to aſſiſt by negotiation; but backward to give that more effica- 


cious aſſiſtance which the neceſſities of Syracuſe were likely to require. 


But an Athenian was now become the moſt formidable foe to 


Ve n Aleibiades had paſſed in a merchant - ſhip, from the Thurian 
territory to the Eleian port of Cyllene ; where an invitation, in the 
name of the Lacedæmonian commonwealth, met him, with a ſafe- 


conduct for his paſſage to Sparta. The antient interchange of hoſpi- 


tality between his family and Lacedzmon, gave him claims upon 
that ſtate ; and his private ſervices to the Lacedzmonian priſoners in 


1. vi. c. 89. 


Athens, tho bis overtures for political connection had been ſlighted 


by the Lacedæmonians chen in power, would now ſpeak in his favor. 


He was, nevertheleſs, at firſt not without apprehenſion, that the recol- 


lection of the dangerous troubles which he had raiſed in Peloponneſus 


I would excite popular indignation againſt him. But, beſide his claim of 


Hereditary hoſpitality, upon the ſtate and his connections with indivi- 


duals, there was a party in Lacedæmon diſpoſed to befriend him; and the 


Lacedæmonian chiefs, in general, aware that he was capable of being 
a uſeful friend no leſs than a pernicious enemy, were not unwilling to 
forget, for the preſent at leaſt, all his ill deeds. Some prejudice 
would be likely to be entertained againſt him on account of his con- 
nection with the democratical, in oppoſition to the ariſtocratical intereſt 
at Athens. Toobviatethis, he declared, what might indeed well be be- 
lieved, that, not his inclination, but. the neceſſity of the times, had in- 
duced him to uſe thoſe means of rifing to power, which. ane ſtare 
of his country offered. | 


Finding then a general Aſpoſition f in 1555 Ge: hates ſack | 


as be might have wiſhed than ſuch as he could have expected, 


he proceeded to inform and to. adviſe the Lacedæmonian ſe - 
. II. s ; Oos | 1 5 nate 
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Thueyd. l. vi. nate ban people: The views of conqueſt entertained at Athens,” | 


6. 90. 


K. 91. 


he ſaid, were extenſive. It was propoſed firſt to reduce all Sicily; 
then the Grecian poſſeflions in Italy. With the inexhauſtible ſup- 

* ply of ſhiptimber which Italy afforded, it was intended fo to in- 
* creaſe the fleet, that the conqueſt of Carthage might be undertaken. 
© Spain and all the weſtern ſhores of the Mediterranean would then 
be open; whence mercenary troops might be obtained, m any 
numbers, and the beſt of their kind. Theſe would be employed 
© againſt Peloponueſus by land, while the fleet ſhould blockade it by 
* ſea; and thus it was propoſed to complete the ſubjugation of Greece. 


The conquered countries, it was expected, each as it was reduced, 


would furniſh 1 8 9 For” e of Nas ior without burdeting 
Athene. * 
And however wild and gary, G Aleftiades, © theſe vaſt 
projects may on firſt view appear, I, who have long meditated 
© upon them, who know the reſources of Athens, who have ſeen the 
* deficiencies of the in. conſtituted and unconnected commonwealths 


1 againſt which its arms are now directed, am confident that ſucceſs 


is not impoſſible. Thie Sicilian Greeks have little military diſcipline 
or ſkill. Syracuſe, having already ſuffered a defeat by land, will 


preſently be blockaded by land and ſea; and, unaſſiſted, moſt un- 


'* avoidably fill. Sicily may then be conſidered as / conquered,” and 
Italy will not hold long. Thus not Seny 1 but e 


© 3tſelf, is deeply intereſted in the event.“ | 
Having by this repreſentation ſufficiently alarmed. the ee 


Rians, he proceeded to inform them how the threatened danger 


might be averted. A fleet,” he faid, - © you have not, equal to op- 


© poſe the Athenian ; but troops may be ſent to Sicily, making them 
Were their own paſſage, in in ſufficient number to form, with the 


© Sictlians, a competent force of regular heavy-armed. | But, what J 


hold of more importance than any troops you can ſend, let a Spartan 


general go to Sicily; Who may eſtabliſh diſcipline among the Sici- 


F " ww already firm in the cauſe, and whoſe ao 2 brin PS over, 
«and 
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and hold united undarons tommand, thoſe not diſpoſed to obey the 
« Syracuſans Thus, more than by any other meaſure, your decided 
friends will be incouraged, and thoſe . e affected will be 
s confirmed in your intereſt, 

But it will be neceſſary, for the g emee of the Wat 
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+ fans and the diſtraction of the Athenians, without reſerve to begin 


© hoſtilities in Greece. Nothing can be fo efficacious, and nothing 
the Athenians ſo much dread, as the occupying and fortifying a 
© poſt within Attica ; and for this purpoſe the town of Deceleia is the 
place to be preferred. Thus their country will no longer be theirs 
« but yours; no revenue will accrue to them from it; even that 
from the ſilver- mines on mount Laureium may be ſtopped: but, 
what is ſtill more important, nothing will equally ſuperinduce 
the revolt of thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions from which their principal re- 
venue is derived, as the knowlege that they are preſſed at home. 
After having thus indicated and adviſed everything that would 


moſt contribute to the downfal of his country, Alcibiades thought, 


for his charaer's ſake, however perſecuted by that country, ſome 
- apology neceſſary for ſuch conduct. I confider that, he ſaid, as 
no longer my country, which is governed by a ſet of men who have 


driven me ſo injuriouſly from it. I am not therefore perſuading war 
© againſt my country; but I, who have now no country, am endea- 


_ .* youring to reſtore myſelf to the country which was once mine, and 


Thucyd, - 


D 


to reſtore that country to its due government within itſelf, and its juſt 


ſituation among the Grecian republics. I account him a true patriot, 
not who, being unjuſtly expelled, reſts in baniſhment, but who, 
_ < ſhll-animated by love of his country, does his utmoſt to' reſtore 
* himſelf. Depending then upon you, Lacedzmonians, for the greateſt 


. © benefits, both to myſelf. and to my country, you may truſt me that 


« there is no danger, no hardſhip, which I am not ready to undergo 
in your ſervice, and that I ſhall have every fatisfaQtion in cooperating 
Co with you, to pull down the tyrannical power now . by 

00 2 * Athens, 
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4 Atbans. and- bg Greece to that happy fituation, in e you. 
by common- conſent, and not by violence, 'prefided over it.. 
Tbseyd. The eloquence of Alcibiades, his advice, but ſtill Beere ne ex- 
I. vi. e. 93. pectation of advantage from the important information which he was 
unqueſtionably able to give eoncerning every circumſtance cf Athenian. 
affairs, decided the Lacedæmonians, and it was i to Lag ad 
euſe, ang to renew the war with. Athens, ot): oirohuliflon;F. 
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22 of the Pelo ponntfi ans to Feljeve Syracuſe.” Meret i” ther 
Athenian armament in Sicily : R ernforcement to the Athenian arma- 
ment in Sicily : Siege of 8 Yracuſe: T Capitulation propoſed : Arrival 


: of Gylippus and Pythen to the relief of Ss. . letter of 
Bon e Zo the Athenian People. 155 


THE MITE for war being taken at Lacedæmon, he" buſi els. 

of Sicily required the firſt attention. To command the force to be 

he 4. b. employed there, Gylippus was appointed, ſon of Cleindridas, who: 
had been baniſhed, when tutor to the young king Pleiſtoanax, 

: Lab Hit for miſcondu& in a former war with Athens, and on ſuſpicion of 
taking bribes from Pericles. Gylippus was directed to conſult with 
the leading men of Corinth and Syracufe about the readieſt and beſt 

means for tranſporting troops to Sicily: but thoſe troops were to be- 

collected as they might among the allied ſtates, Lacedæmon furniſh- | 


ing none. A man, however, more qualified than Gylippus for the 
buſineſs committed to him, eould hardly have been felected; and, 


ſparing as Lacedæmon was of troops and treaſure, the authority and 
influence with which he was largely veſted, were, as we find by 
their effects, of extraordinary power. He ordered two Corinthian 
! triremes to attend him immediately at Aſinè, and he then proceeded 
to urge the diligent 5 of che reſt of the force to be em- 
ployed under his command. 


The 
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The reſolution / taken for a .renewal of the war. path. an B. C. 414 


might give to expect ſome reſtored vigor in the Lacedemonian — wy * 
councils; but the firſt operations of the Lacedæmonian arms in ſpring r 
indicated none. The force of Laconia was aflembled, . and marched 

againſt the Argian territory. On its arrival at Cleonæ, an earth- 
quake, a common circumſtance in moſt parts of Greece and particu- 
larly in Laconia, without doing any conſiderable miſchief, threw all 


into conſternation: ſuperſtition faw in it the anger of the gods de- 
elared; the army immediately retreated, and the expedition was given 
up. Such conduct incouraged and invited the Argians to revenge. 
Entering the Lacedæmonian territory of Thyreatis, they collected 
plunder that ſold for twenty-five talents, about fix thouſand pounds 
ſterling, which was e a ſe Docter well u rewarding the en- 

texprize;. | 5 

A conſpiracy which about oh fame time broke out in the little Thueyd. ib). 
city of Theſpiz in Bœotia requires mention, as it tends to illuſtrate the 
fate of Greece. The democratical party roſe againſt their oligarchal ma- 
giſtrates; and the Athenians marched a body of troops to ſupport them. 
The inſurgents were however overpowered ; ſome were apprehended 
(what they ſuffered we are not informed) and the reſt fled to Athens. - 
During the winter, the Athenian generals in Sicily had not neg⸗ 
lected ſuch meaſures for promoting their buſinefs as the ſeaſon would 
permit. Soon after- diſpoſing their troops in quarters they marched ; Thueyd. - | 
with their whole force to Meſfena,. in hope of gaining that city e. 
through intelligence which had been T6ng maintained wih a party = 
there: but Alcibiades, who, before his flight, had been privy to the 
negotiation, gave warning of the danger. The Athenian armament 
therefore, after ſuffering in a winter camp for thirteen days, was ob- 
liged to return, without effecting anything but the deſtruction of 
ſome of the principal Meſſenians of their own party, who were 
ſeized by their opponents, condemned as traitors, and executed. 

Some negotiations among the Sicel tribes had a more fortunate .. g 
Aue. The Sicels of the plain 8, indeed, habituated to ſubjection 
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under the Syracuſan government, and ready objects of Syracuſan re- 
ſentment, could few of ther be perſuaded to revolt: but the midland 
mountaineers, who had always preſerved independency, and conſidered 
the Syracuſans as their natural enemies, were prediſpoſed to the 
Athenian cauſe. Moſt of them readily furniſned proviſions, and ſome 
even paid contributions in money. ' A ſmall force brought to terins a 


few who were found adverſe, and relieved ſome others, more favor- 


ably inclined, from the reſtraint in which ey, wad, been held ar * 


Thucyd. 
1, VL Ca 88, 


C. 93. 


racuſan garriſons. 

Toward the approach 15 1 — the whole 0 armament 
ee from Naxus to Catana, to be nearer. its principal object; ; and 
negotiation as extended as far as Tuſcany and Carthage. Overtures 
had been received from Tuſcany, yet it does not appear that anything 


important reſulted from either negotiation. The generals however 


ſucceeded in collecting within Sicily horſes for a, body of ca- 
valry. Iron, bricks, and other materials, neceſſary for the propoſed 


contravallation, were prepared, and every diſpoſition was made for un- 
dertaking the ſiege of Syracuſe. _ 


Early in ſpring the army marched. The lands of Megara, . 
ſince the depopulation of the city by Gelon, had been Syracuſan pro- 
perty, were ravaged. An attempt upon a fort held by a Syracuſan 
garriſon failed ; but the vale of the river Tereas was plundered un- 


oppoſed, the ſtanding corn burnt, and a ſmall body of Syracuſans 
interfering to check the ravage, ſore were killed, the reſt fled. 
For this little ſucceſs a trophy was erected, and the army returned 
to Catana. Having allowed their troops a ſhort time for refreſhment, 


the generals moved again, gained the Sicel town of Centoripa by ca- 
pitulation, and burnt the corn of the adverſe Sicel tribes of Ineſſa 
x, and Hybla. Returning then to Catana, they found the ſupplies and | 
reinforcements from Athens arrived; for the paſſion of the Athenian 


people for conquelt in Sicily had not abated : the application of the ge- 


nerals had met with favor far beyond their expectation; and all their 
requeſts were granted without demur. No addition of infantry had 


been 
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been deſired: there were ſent two hundred and fifty horſe ſoldiers, 
with complete accoutrements,: but without horſes; three hundred 
talents in ſilver, amounting to about ſeventy-five: thouſand you 
ſterling; and ſtores of all neceſſary kinds in abundance. 

The generals reſobved then immediately to lay ſiege to Syracuſe. 
According to the art of attack which, in that age, was beſt, the beſieged 
place muſt be incloſed with a contravallation. Two difficulties 
oppoſed; the extent of the town, and the form of a hill over che ſkirt 
of which a ſuburb extended. The hill, ſloping toward the town, was 
precipitous toward the country; and the ſuburb, from its ſituation, 


overlooking the town, was called Epipolz **. The Syracuſan generals 


were apprized of the intention of the enemy; they were not unin- 
formed of the uſual mode of conducting ſieges; and they were aware 
how i important it would be to occupy the hill of Epipolæ. But they 
were new in command; diſcipline remained yet to be eſtabliſhed 
among their troops; and, till danger became preſſing, notwithſtand- 
ing the vote conferring on them diſcretionary power, the attempt 
would be hazardous to inforce diſcipline among thoſe who, by a 
fimple vote, might take away the power they had given. Not there- 
fore till it was known that the Athenians had collected a confiderable 


Thueyd. 
I. vi. e. 9 


body 'of cavalry, and were already prepared 'to march for Syracuſe, Y 


Herrpocrates, and his collegues ventured to take meaſures for ap- 


pointing guards and diſtributing duty. At daybreak they led all the 


Syracuſan citizens, within the age for military ſervice, into a meadow | 


on the bank of the Anapus. After a review of arms, they appointed ; 


4 ſelect body of ſeven huridred men to be ſtationed in Epipolz, as a 
kind of piket guard to give aſſiſtance wherever danger might preſs, 
but to be particularly a protection for that very important poſt. An 
Andrian refugee, named Diomilus, verſed, as a ſubject of Athens, in 

the Athenian diſcipline, was appointed to the command of the body 


ſelected for fo critical a ſervice; a circumſtance ftrongly indicating. 


how conſcious the Syracufan N were of the inferior {kill and 
ex . ao of their own officers. 


20 Nearly ſynonymous TER the Engliſh name Over TON. 
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Tales by On the very night preceding theſe meaſures of the Syracuſans, 
the Athenian generals, imbarking their hole army, had paſſed, 
undiſcovered, to a place near Syracuſe, called Leon, where a _ 
of infantry was haſtily debarked, vrhich proceeded immedi | 
to Epipolæ, leſs than a mile diſtant, and by a paſs: called Eurye- 

_ lus, mounted the hill unoppoſed. / Information of this ſurprize 
being quickly carried -· to the Syracuſans, occupied in the meadow. of 
the Anapus at the diſtance of three miles, excited gteat-conſternation.. 
Courage however did not fail them. With much zeal, but much diſ- 
order, all haſtened to repel the invaders... A fierce conflict inſued: 
tumultuous valor, however, was little efficacious againſt ſteddy diſ- 
cipline. The Syracuſans were compelled to retreat with the Joſs, of 
three hundred heayy-armed, among whom. fell Diomilus, the newly 
appointed commander of the delet band. The W c of their 
walls prevented greater laughter. 1 . 
Next morning the Athenians drew | out into che Kian to We 
battle: but the temper of the Syracuſan people, chaſtiſed by the 
event of the preceding day, no longer diſpoſed them to put vio- 
| lence upon the prudence of their generals, and they did not ſtir. 
ö The Athenians, returning to Epipolæ, applied themſelves to con- 
ſtruct a fort at Labdalum, among the higheſt precipices, as acitadel, in 
which to depoſit their military cheſt and other valuables ** 725 While : 

e. 98. thus employed they were joined by three hundred Egeſtan, and one 
hundred N axian and Sicel cavalry; and, the Athenian troopers | 
being mounted, the cavalry | of the army all together, excluſive 
of the horſe-bowmen, were now ſix hundred and fifty. The fort 
being quickly completed, the army deſcended i into the plain, and the 2 
work of contravallation was immediately begun. 1 

Syracuſe Was bullt between two inlets of the ſea, called 0 great 

port, and the Trogilian port; and it nearly incloſed a third, called the 

| _ -Jittle, or the Ortygian port, which was ſeparated from the great port 
| only by the little iſland of Ortygia, the ſite of the Tun . On 


* 
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— 
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the inland fide of the town roſe the hill of Epipolæ. It was the bu- 


ſineſs of the Athenians to carry their works of contravallation from 


481 | 


Epipolz to the ſea on each fide; to the Trogilian port on the north, 


to the great port on the ſouth. They began on the northern fide. 


Every poſſible preparation had been made during winter; and through 
the ſuperior practice and ſkill of the Athenians, the buſineſs advanced 
ſo rapidly as to aſtoniſh not leſs than it alarmed the Syracuſans. At 


a loſs for meaſures to oppoſe to it, their generals reſolved to 


venture a battle rather than quietly permit the proſecution of works, 


which threatened, is their completion, the inevitable capture of the 
city. They accordin gly led out their forces; but, in approaching 


the enemy, their order of battle became deranged, and deficient diſ- 
cipline among the troops baffled their endeavours to reſtore it. They 


had the prudence immediately to command haſty retreat, and were 


fortunate enough, under the protection of their 1 to get within 


their walls again with little loſs. 
This (he was falutary to the Syracuſans, as it tended to re- 


preſs that intemperate ardor, which very inconveniently interfered 


with the authority of the generals; and the genius of Hermocrates 
ſoon led him to the meaſures moſt proper in the exiſting cireum- 


ſtances. The Athenian works would be effectual only if the contra- 


vallation were completed. They were yet confined to the northern 


ſide of the town: on the ſouthern ſide therefore, between Epipolæ 
and the great port, Hermocrates carried out a work from the town- 
wall, cutting the propoſed line of the enemy's contravallation. He 
expected that his work would be interrupted, and perh 7 
but even thus he foreſaw a conſiderable advantage from it. If the 
enemy aſſailed it with the whole of their forces, he would retire, and 


he had his end in the interruption of their works; if with a part, he 


would oppoſe with his whole force, and ſo would probably be ſuperior. 
The Athenian generals however knew their buſineſs: they permitted 
him to complete his work without diſturbance: a guard was placed 


Thucyd. 
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in it, and the reſt of the forces withdrew. into the city. Tho cireum- 
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ſtances had occurred, powerfully to repreſs forward raſhneſs among 
the Sy racuſans, yet Hermocrates had not yet been able to eſtabliſh. 
due ſubordination among thoſe who, having choſen him their TY 
commander, retained nevertheleſs, by the conſtitution of Syracuſe, 
legal power {till to command him. The Athenians, from the heights. 
of Epipolæ, obſerved the diſorderly negligence of the Syracuſan guard; 
and, in the heat of mid-day, when part were ſtrayed into the city, 
and the reſt moſtly repoſing in their huts, choſen detachment, ſup- 
ported by a ſtrong body, aſſaulted the fort, while the reſt of the army 
diſtracted the enemy's. attention by a falſe attack in another quarter. 
The guard of the fort immediately fled. The Athenians and Argians. 
purſuing, entered that quarter of Syracuſe called Temenites. They 
were however quickly overpowered, and compelled” to retire out of 
the city with ſome loſs ; but they demoliſhed the counter-work, car= 
ried off many of mae 2 and, in claim ;of nz erected their 
trophy. | 

On the very next x morning they 3 the . on I 
ſouthern ſide, from Epipolz toward the great port. The Syracuſans, 
urged by their evidently growing danger, notwithſtanding their late 
ill ſucceſs, began a freſh counter-work, acroſs a marſh lying between 


the town and the river Anapus, and nearer the ſea than their former 
Work. The Athenian! generals, upon this, ordered their fleet from 


Thapſus, where it had hitherto lain, into the great harbour. Nicias 
was at this time confined by illneſs. Under the command of La- 
machus, therefore, the Athenian forces iſſued at daybreak from 
Epipolæ, and making their way acroſs the ſoft ground of the marſh 
upon planks, ſtormed the new work of the Syracuſans, and. routed 
the forces which came out of the town to its protection. The right 
of thoſe forces eaſily reached the town again; but the left made for a 
bridge over the Anapus. The Athenians endeavoured to intercept 


them; but the Syracuſan horſe, of which the greater part was in that 


wing, facing about unexpectedly, charged the more advanced of the 
. Athenian troops, repulſed e and ſpred confuſion through their 
we 
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right a: Lamachus, who was in the left, going, attended by 
a ſmall body, of bowmen, to reſtore order in the right, and i impru- 
dently paſſing a deep, ditch, cut off from , aſſiſtance, -was. over- 


powered and killed, with five or ſix of thoſe about him. The Athe- 
nian left however approaching, the Syracuſans retreated again haſtily, . 


but carried off with them the body of the Athenian general, and croſ- 
ſing the river, werk there ſecure. The momentary ſucceſs of their 
comrades, meanwhile, i incouraging the Syracuſans who had fled into the 
city, their leaders couceived the bold idea of aſſaulting Epipolæ, 
which they rightly judged would, upon the preſent occaſion, be left 


Thucyd. 
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with a ſmall guard. Accordingly they took and demoliſhed an out- 


work, and might have taken the whole, ſo weak was it left, but for 


the orders judiciouſly given by Nicias to the ſervants about him, to 


- ſet fire to the wood, not ſparing the machines, which lay. before the 
wall. A flame was thus quickly raiſed, which checked the aflailants; 
and, the Athenian army haſtening to the relief of their principal poſt, 
while their fleet was ſeen entering t the great harbour, the Syracuſans 
retreated within their Walls. 

All hope of 1 intercepting the contravallation, c or by any means pre- 
venting its completion, was now given up by the beſieged ; and deſpon- 


dency, and its conſequence, diſcord, began to gain among them. This 
became quickly known amon g the neighbouring ſtates; anda general 


diſpoſition to abandon the Syracuſans, and to fear and flatter the 
Athenians, followed. This temper ſpred as far as the Italian cities : 
apprehenſions aroſe that their refuſal to furniſh ſupplies might draw 
on them the vengeance of the conquering commonwealth ; and ſup- 
plies flowed to the Athenian armament from all quarters. T hoſe of 
the Sicel tribes alſo, who had before ſuperciliouſly rejected i invitation 
from the Athenians, now ſolicited their alliance; and from as far as 


Co 103. 


Tuſcany three penteconters joined the fleet. Meanwhile the Syra. 


cuſan multitude, impotent againſt their enemies, vented their diſ- 
content againſt their , and H ermocrates and bis collegues 
were removed from their office. One of them, however, Heracleides 
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{ablefs 1 it was another perſon of the ſame name) was reſtored, and 
- Eucles and Tellias were affociated with him in the command. At 
the fame time ſuſpicion of treachery between party and party, the 
univerſal bane of the Grecian commonwealths, eſpecially in adverſe 
circumſtances, gained ground. The lower people were far from 
being equally ippecticafive with their ſuperiors, of the conſequences of 
yielding to the Athenians; capitulation became the ſubject of fre 
quent debate in the general aſſembly, and even meſſages paſſed to 
Nicias on the ſubject: but the terms propoſed were not ſuch as that 
cautious ſervant of the Athenian people could ſuppoſe would ſatisfy 
bis greedy maſters. Thus nearly was a great point, and per- 
haps the moſt important, carried toward realizing the magnificent 

viſions of the ambition of Alcibiades; and fo near was Nicias to 

gaining, almoſt againſt his will, the glory of conqueror of Syracuſe 
and of Sicily, and adding to the dominion of Athens the greateſt ac- 

quiſition ever yet made by Grecian arms. ITE RR 

Thins... Gylippus was arrived at Leucas with only two Lacedæmonian and 
* * two Corinthian ſhips, the reſt of the ſquadron to be furniſhed by 
Corinth being not yet ready, when intelligence reached him of the il 

ſituation of Syracuſe, ſo exaggerated, that he gave up Sicily for loſt, 

and thought he ſhould do much if he could fave. the Italian ſtates to 

the Peloponneſian confederacy. To this object therefore he deter- 
mined to direct his efforts. Taking Pythen, the Corinthian admiral, 5 
with him in his ſmall ſquadron, he went firſt to Tarentum; where, 
Tbueyd. as a Lacedzmonian colony, he was well received. He founded then 
19. 1. 2. ſome hopes of gaining Thurium on family intereſt there ; his father, 
7 93+ Cleandridas, having paſſed his exile at that place, where he was ad- 


7 lur. vit. 
peric. & Nie. mitted to the rights of citizenſhip. Means were thus open for at- 


tempting negotiation; but the Athenian intereſt, ſupported by the 
preſent reputation of the Athenian arms, was not to be overborne, 
and he could obtain nothin g. In proceeding along the coaſt, to try 
negotiation with other towns, a violent ſtorm interrupted his courſe, 
and, having narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck, ** i to Tarentum. 


Some 
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Some days were neceffary for refitting his ſhattered galleys, and Thucyd. NE 
. then he proceeded with Pythen to Locri, from whoſe people, through 
local intereſts always adverſe to the Athenians, they found a favor- 
able reception. There they gained the firſt authentic intelligence of 
the real fate of things at Syracuſe. They learnt that, tho the circum- 
vallation was really extended from Epipolæ to the ſea on each ſide, and 
ſo far completed that any attempt upon it, without a very ſuperior 
force, would be raſh, yet over the crags themſelves of Epipole it 
might be poſſible to introduce troops into the city. Learning farther 
that the ſtrait of Meſſena was unguarded, they proceeded by ſea, along 
the northern coaſt of Sicily, to Himera; and with the people of that 
place. they. ſucceeded: to their hopes. Gylippus then immediately deter- 
mined to lay up kis triremes in tlie port of Himera, and march acrofs 
the country to Syracuſe with ſuch force as he could collect. He in- 8 
gaged the Himeræans to ſend with him a thouſand foot, heavy and 
Tight, and a hundred horſe; and obtaining from them regular armour | 
for thoſe of his crews who were unprovided, he thus made his Pelo- 
ponneſian heavy- armed ſeven hundred. He depended upon zealous 
aſſiſtance from the Selinuntines, in whoſe cauſe the Syracuſans had · 
_drawn on themſelves the arms of Athens; he had promiſes from Gela; 
and an opening offered for negotiation with ſome. of the Sicels, through 
the recent death of a chief Mere Archonidas, whoſe influence princi- 
pally had decided them to the Athenian intereſt. In all theſe negotiations 
the very name of Lacedzmon, as Thucydides informs us, powerfully - 
ſeconded the activity and abilities of Gylippus. The Selinuntines indeed, 
who beyond others owed zeal to the cauſe, deceived his juſt expecta- ; 
tion, ſending only a ſmall body of light-armed: the Geloans al ſo ſent. 
only a ſmall body, but it was cavalry : the Sicels joined him with a. 
thouſand men.. His force all together, with attending ſlaves, might - 
be about five thouſand. 
During theſe tranſactions in Sicily, the ſquadron, aſſembled at 3 
Leucas, ſailed for the Italian coaſt, leavin g behind Gongylus, one of 
dhe Corinthian commanders, who happened not to be ready: . This 
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ip accidental ciraumſlance had moſt important conſequences. Gongylus, 


as ſoon as himſelf and bis trireme were prepared, puſhing acroſs the 
Sulf, without making the uſual circuit of the Italian thore, arrived 
on the Sicilian coaſt. before the ſquadron, and. entered the has | 
bour of Syracuſe unoppoſed. .. For Nicias, thinking ſucceſs now aſ- 
ſured, and holding in contempt the force which he heard was ap- 
proaching, kept little watch; and tho he had not diſdained to ſend 
four triremes to prevent the paſſage of Gylippus through the ſtrait of 
Meſſena, yet he ſent them too late. The arrival of Gongylus was moſt 
critical, | Summons had been iſſued for a general aſſembly to meet for 
the declared purpoſe of debating. concerning: terms of BLM 
VUncertain hope, raiſed by the arrival of the Corinthian admiral, ga 
ſtrength to the party. adverſe to the ſurrender; the queſtion of 1. | 
ulation was poſtponed : Gongylus was allowed to addreſs the people; 
and the warm aſſurances he gave of ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour, not 
from Corinth only, but from Lacedæmon (for. the authority of the 
| Lacedzmonian name, fays; again Thucydides, was of principal weight) 
wrought ſuch a turn in the popular mind, that the chiefs ventured to 
propoſe to march out and meet Gylippus, who, from communication 


which had paſſed, was known to be approaching. 


It could not be without groſs neglect 1 in Nicias, that, with a force 
of ſcarcely two thouſand heavy-armed, and thoſe for the moſt part 
but inferior troops. Gyiippus ſhortly after aſcended Epipolæ unop- 
_ poſed, by the fame way of Euryclus, by which the Athenians had 
firſt obtained poſſeſſion of that important poſt. The Syracuſan 
forces actually went out to meet him; and to the aſtoniſhment of - 
the Athenian general and amy, buſied in the works on the ſouth 


of the city, the combined forces made their appearance as if offering 
battle, Gylippus however had the precaution to halt while retreat 
was {till at his option, and he ſent forward a herald with the- propoſal, 

K. That if the Athenians would quit 8 Sicily | in five days with their arms 
_ and baggage, he was willing to make a truce for the purpoſe. The 
| meſlage was of courſe received with diſdain amid their aſtouiſhmeor, | 


| | by 


5 
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by thoſe who thought themſelves on the point of becoming conquerors 

of Syracuſe and of Sicily, Nicias, however, continued motionleſs, 
while: the herald was ſimply. ordered to withdraw. Meantime the 
able Gylippus had had ſufficient: opportunity to obſerve that the 8y- 
racuſan forces were deficient in diſcipline to a degree beyond what he 
had imagined; that they were utterly unable to form on uneven and 
confined ground; and that the firſt thing neceſſary for him was to 
retreat for more ſpace. Nicias made no attempt to profit from any of | 
theſe circumſtances, but remained behind his works. Gylippus, thus 
allowed to retire at armed choſe bis camp for, the Wbt on the high 
ground of Temenites. 202. eee 12h 

Next morning the Pee 3 3 again in order I 
battle in front of the Athenian: works, and by their poſition inter- 
oluded the communication of the Athenian. general with his fort of 
Labdalum, and with his northern lines. Nicias continued ſtill: un- 
accountably motionleſs, while Gylippus ſent a ſtrong detachment 
which ſtormed the fort, and put the garriſon to the ſword. A 
ſmaller oceurrence on the ſame day contributed to raiſe the ſpirits 
of the Syracufans; 3; an Athenian trireme was taken. a at the harbour's. 
mouth. 1] 15 5 

SGylippus, e 15 this duch on Noe daring but: well erte Thueyd.. 
meaſures i in his outſet: wholly changed the face of affairs, inſomuch 1 
that not only the city was very effectually relieved, but the Athenian 
army was now rather in a ſituation of ſome danger, prudently checked 
the ſpirit of enterprize, that he might give ſtability to the advantage 
obtamed. Maſter of Epipolz through his ſucceſs againſt Labdalum, 
he began immediately to carry out works to interſect the Athenian 
Works, uſt ng the materials which the Athenians themſelves had col- 
le&ed.. \ Miznwhils Nicias, aware that the moment of opportunity - 
for that great ſucceſs with which he had lately had reaſon to flatter. 
himſelf, was gone'by, and that, however he might ſtill be ſuperior - 
in the feld, to take i uſe was beyond his prſe ſtrength, con- 
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tinued nevertheleſs to proſecute his ſouthern works, toward the ſea. 


In a countfy where all was inimical, to keep his communication 
open with his fleet, would be neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
and might become neceſſary even to its ſafety. Occupying therefore 


the headland of Plemmyrium, on the ſouthern fide of the entrance 


of the great harbour, he raiſed there three forts, in Which he placed 


the greater part of the baggage and ſtores of his army, and near them 
he ſtationed his ſhips of burden and ſmall craft. This meaſure, well 


conceived in regard to the objects particularly in view, was, however, 
attended with great inconveniences. The ſoil was ſwampy and un- 
wholeſome; the water brackiſh ; the Syracuſan fort of Olympieium 


was near, and a body of horſe ſtationed there by Gylippus gave un- 


ceaſing annoyance, watching the wood and water parties, cutting off 


ſtragglers, and making it 8 IOY to ſtir from the camp but in 


powerful bodies. 
It was not long before Gylippus again drew out his forces and of- 


fered battle, and N. icias now, at length, did not refuſe to meet him. 


The field was very narrow, confined between the contravallation and 
the city-wall. The Syracufan horſe had not ſpace for action, and the 
infantry, preſſed by the ſuperior diſcipline of the Athenians, ſoon re- 
treated within their fortifications. It ſeems to have been the purpoſe 
of Gylippus to give practice to the Syracuſans with the leaſt poſſible 
riſk, and make them experience the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the 
ſeverity of Spartan diſcipline, if they would hope for the ſucceſs for 
which the Spartan arms were renowned. Addreſſing them in aſſembly, 
he took all the blame of the late failure to himſelf; condemned his 
miſapplication of their cavalry ; praiſed the valor ſhown by their in- 
fantry; and flattered them with remarking that, being of the ſame 
Dorian origin with the Lacedemonians, they ought to hold them- 
{elves ſuperior to Ionians and iſlanders of the Ægean; and he doubted 


nct but they would quickly ſhow it, by driving thoſe intruding adven- 
turers out of their county. 


He 
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He ſoon gave them opportunity of trial. Nicias would rather have 

avoided action, but that the Syracuſan counterwork from Epipolæ Thucyd. 
Aarmed Him. Already it barely did not interſect the line of the FO © 5 
Athenian econtravallation; and if completed would, according tb | 
Thucydides,” not only prevent the completion of the contravallation, 
but give to the Syracuſans both the choice when they would 
ingage, and certain advantage in action. Gylippus ſo choſe his 
ground that his cavalry could attack the Athenian left in flank. The 
wing was thus thrown into a "confuſion which {pred in ſome degree 
through the line, and Nicias haſtily withdrew behind his works. 
Having thus eſtabliſhed in his own army the opinion that they were 
ſuperior i in the field, Gyhppus proſecuted aſſiduouſſy his projecting 
Work, and it wWas quickly carried beyond the Athenian line. This 
bein g effected, fays Thucydides, if the Syracuſans ſhould now have 
the misfortune to be defeated in battle, and reduced to confine them- 
{elves within their walls, it would nevertheleſs be 221 12222 
Thr the Athenians to com plete their contravallation. 

But adverfity began to pour upon the Athenians. Nicias had ſent e. 4. 
twenty triremes to the Italian coaſt to intercept the ſquadron from 
Leucas. His army had ſcarcely recovered from the conſternation of e. 7. 
their late defeat, when they ſaw the enemy's ſquadron, conſiſting of 
twelve triremes, enter the little harbour of Syracuſe. The ſtrength thus 
added gave the city, for the preſent, complete ſecurity. It was there- 
fore reſolved to act upon the enfive againſt the Athenians ; and with 
this view it was propoſed to collect a ſtill greater ſtrength, for whichthe 
eredit of proſperous circumſtances and recent ſucceſs would beſt give 
means. Miniſters were ſent to Lacedzmon and Corinth; and the active 
Gylippus wenthimfelf round the Sicilian cities, to excite the lukewarm, 

and win the adverſe, to exert themſelves in the cauſe of Lacedzmon 
and of Syracuſe, which, he contended, was the cauſe of OY» 
of juſtice, and of the general intereſt of Sicily. 

What the opinion of the Athenian general now was of his own 


ſituation, we learn from his own account, tranſmitted by Thucydides. 
Vor, II. Qqq # Writing 
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Writing was but beginning to come into common uſe for ordinary pur- 


poſes. The diſpatches of generals were moſtly, or, it rather appears, uni- 


verſally, committed to truſty meſſengers, who deliyered them verbally. 


Thucydides ſpeaks of Nicias as the firſt general who made it his 
practice to tranſmit his reports home conſtantly in writing. He 


had obſerved, ſays the hiſtorian, that meſſengers, in delivering ver- 


bally to the ſovereign people in aſſembly the reports committed to 
them, ſometimes through inability to expreſs themſelyes clearly, 


ſometimes through fear of relating the whole of unpleaſant truths, 


ſometimes through hope of conciliating favor by exaggerating agree- 
able circumſtances, generally gave an impreſſion wide of the reality. 


From his firſt emen chereffre to a Fennel which he had 


144 


bes e at a greater diſtance 4 from, bome than. had been uſual: for 
the Athenian arms, he had uſed, the precaution of frequently ſending 
diſpatches in writing, with an exact account of every tranſaction, which 


were always formally red to the aſſembled people by the ſecretary of 


the commonwealth “. He had n now determined, in conſequence of 
his ill ſucceſs. in the late battle, to remain upon the defenſive far 


the reſt of the ſummer. For this he thought it neceſſary to apolo- 


gize very particularly in his diſpatches to Athens. He therefore 


committed them to officers whom he ſelected as moſt competent to 
", anſwer. any queſtions that might be put to them, yet he ſcrupulouſly 


proteſted that his written. diſ ſparghes only. ſhould. be ee as 


baving his authority. 


In theſe he 1 & « That 5a 3 1 e the ob- 
| ject. of the expedition, when Syracuſe was already reduced to extre- 
mity, the arrival of Gylippus, with a confiderable reinforcement, 
partly Peloponneſian and partly collected in Sicily, had changed 

« the face of affairs: that he had nevertheleſs been victorious in the 
« firſt action, but the ſuperiority of the enemy. 1n cavalry and troops 


« «of miſfils vans, was, under able conduct, too much for him to 


1 Orten THe rien. c. 10. ed raical « 


rest; 


* 
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*< reſiſt ;., and, in a ſecond action, he had been conſtrained to retreat: 
that it was in conſequence now become neceſſary to confine him- 
« « ſelf; within his lines, to forego offenſive operations, and to conſult 
« principally how he might beſt inſure the ſafety. of his army againſt 
< ſuperior numbers ; for inſtead of 'beſieging : it was rather reduced to 
the condition of a camp beſieged : that the ſuperiority of the Syra- 
* cuſan cavalry rendered any communication with the country highly 
a dangerous: that, for increaſe of evil, he not only apprehended 
a a ſtrong alliance within Sicily againſt the Athenian intereſt, but was Thueyd. 
aſſured that additional forces; would arrive from Peloponneſus; and MES. 
© that, finally, he was; threatened with attack, not by land only, but by 
© ſea. The fleet, he proceeded to obſerve, had unavoidably gone faſt 
to decay; the ſhips were become leaky; the crews diminiſhed ; the 
enemy not only had more ſhips, but, ſecure againſt attack, they 
could ehuſe when they would attack him: it was therefore neceſ- 
+ ſary, for his fleet to be unremittingly watchful : the guard of the 
+ naval camp and convoys for the introduction of proviſions and ſtores e. 13. 
kept the whole on conſtant duty: the crews, forced to go far for 
© wood: and water, were continually ſuffering from the Syracuſan 
* horſe.:: Meanwhile not only the ſlaves deſerted in numbers to the 
enemy, but the auxiliaries and mercenaries, who had hoped that 
© plunder more than fighting would be their buſineſs in Sicily, now 
8 they ſawy the Athenian armament declining and the enemy growing J 
in vigor, went home without leave. Sicily, continued the unfortu- 
nate general, is wide; and, wholly to prevent theſe deſertions, is 
impoſſible; even to check them is difficult; and of all loſſes to an c. 14. 
armament; that of able ſeamen is well known to be leaſt eaſily re- 
« paired; | Nor are theſe all the evils that preſs us: what is to me 
« moſt diſtreſſing, both to feel and to complain of, remains yet to be 
mentioned. Your temper, Athenians, is adverſe to ſubordination. 
Ihe army is a part of you; a part of that ſovereign people on 
whom my power wholly depends; and I find my authority inſuffi- 
# cient to controul the perverſe diſpoſition, and reſtrain the pernicious 
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* condut; of ſome under my. command. Meanwhile the ene 
© abound in reſources, and we are deſtitute j for Naxus and Catana, 
our only allies. in this part of the world, are little able to aſſiſt us. 
© If then, in addition to exiſting evils, the Italian cities, from which 
our ſupplies of proviſions have been principally drawn; ſhould be 
induced, by the ill ſtate of our affairs and your neglect of us, to re- 
« fuſe farther aſſiſtance, we ſhould be at onee undone, and the N 
« would have a complete triumph without the riſk of a blow. 
I could have written on more agreeable topics, but on WT con- 


cerning whick-it ſo much imports you to be informed. I know your 


© diſpoſition to be gratified by favorable accounts of your affairs; but 
then I know too the change that follows in your temper, when the 
« event does not anſwer expectation; and I have therefore thought it 


beſt to explain to you, Without reſerve, the real ſtate of things. 


Since, then, I can affirm that neither FOUL generals nor your army 
6 © has deſerved: blame for their conduct in your ſervice here, ſince 
Sicily is now united againſt us, and reinforcements are expected from 


9 Peloponneſus, I will venture to declare that it is become abſolutely 


neceſſary for you to determine on one of two meaſures: either 
« your forces now here muſt be immediately recalled; or an additional 
« armament, not inferior in either land or naval force to the former, 
« muſt be ſent hither: it muſt be here early in ſpring, and a large 
« ſum of money for; its uſe will be indiſpenſable. For myſelf, I 
* muſt requeſt that I may be ſuperſeded in the command, for which 
ill health diſqualifies'me; and IJ hope 1 may be allowed to et this 
as an honorable indulgence due to my paſt ſervices.” | 
The Athenians were not yet practiſed enough in misfortune toliften 
to wiſe advice thwarting a favorite purpoſe. - They would not give 
up their views of conqueſt in Sicily : they would not even allow 
their infirm and deſerving general to retire. An additional force was 
immediately voted ; Nicias was required to remain with the command 
in- chief; Menander and Euthydemus, officers now in Sicily, were 
appointed his. Preſent aſſiſtants in the . Demoſthenes ſon of Al- 
ciſthenes, 
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eiſthenes, who had already ſo much diſtin guiſhed himſelf by i impor- 
tant ſervices, and Eurymedon ſon of Theucles, who had commanded 
at Coreyra, at Pylus, and in Sicily, were named to lead the reinforce- 
ment. As an earneſt of the reſolution of the Athenian people to give 
the utmoſt ſupport to Mair friends in Sicily, Eurymedon was ſent | 
forward about midwinter, with ten triremes and twenty talents of 


filver, while Demoſthenes remained to e che e of 
che reſt of the armament. 


5 SECTION VL 
Deceleia in Attica occupied by the Lacedemomianc. F 22 retiforctment 


or the Athenian armament in Sicily. Naval action in the harbour off _ 


" Syracuſe. Diftreſs of Athens.. Tas upon the ſtates ſubjeft to. Athens. 
Mags in Baoria.. Noval adtion i in the en gulpb. | 


WHILE the Athenians were thus- wadly i intent upon diſtant con- 

queſt, a more ſerious attack than they had yet experienced, was pre- 

paring againſt their own country. The ſucceſs of Gylippus, the 

proſpect of aſſiſtance from the whole force of Sicily, the evident em- 
barraſſment of Athens, the exhortations of Corinth, the advice of Al- 

cibiades, and the 1 important information and aſſiſtance which he was | 
capable of giving, now all together determined the Lacedzmonians. 1 FR 
to recommence hoſtilities immediately. againſt Athens. They were 

farther incouraged, ſays the hiſtorian, by the conſideration that 

juſtice (not ſimple juſtice, or a due conſideration of the ri ights. of 

men, which Grecian religion little taught to regard, but juſtice rati-- 

fied by a ſolemn appeal to the gods) was now on their ſide. Their 
misfortunes in the latter years of hoſtility had led them to reflect 

that the beginning of the war had, on their part, teemed with. i in 
juſtice, and breach of ſolemnly plighted faith. Such were the re- 

fuſal to ſubmit their diſputes with Athens to a judicial determination ;; 

the ſupport of the violence committed by the Thebans againſt Platæa; 

and the firſt invaſion of Attica. On the contrary, fince the truce, the 

Athenians had always refuſed to ſubmit matters in diſpute: to judi- | | 
| | ciali | 


Thucyd. 
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cial inquiry, which the Lacedæmonians had 8 demanded. 
The ſame tranſgreſſion, therefore, which, they thought, had already 


brought the vengeance of the gods on themſelves, they concluded 


would now bring it on the Athenians. 


The war thus became po- 


paular, and to proſecute. hoſtilities with vigor was determined with 


alacrity. During the winter all neceſſary materials, particularly iron, 
were collected for fortifyxing Deceleia, and Feen, Was e 
to give effectual aſſiſtance to Sicily. 

In the beginning of next ſpring, at a very early ay 94 8 91 
tary operations, the Lacedzmonians with their allies, under Agis fon 
of Archidamus, entered Attica; and after extending ravage over the 


plain, which had been abandoned to them, applied themſelves to for- 


tify Deceleia; a town in ſight of Athens at the diſtance of about 
fifteen miles, nearly equally diſtant from the border of Bœotia, and 
critically ſituated for commanding t the richeſt part of Attica. About 
the fame time ſome ſmall- reinforcements were ſent to Sicily; fix 
hundred infranchiſed Helots, under Eccritus, a Spartan; three hundred 
Beœotians; and Corinthians, Sicyonians and Arcadians all together 
ſeven hundred. The Lacedzmonian reinforcement had no difficulty 
in its paſſage from the Laconian coaſt, tho a ſquadron of twenty tri- 


Temes had been ſent from Athens to intercept ſuccours. To favor 


the paſſage of the others out of the Corinthian gulph, the Corin- 


thians had prepared a ſquadron. of twenty-five triremes, which took 


a ſtation 1 the Attic ſquadron a at N aupactus, conſiſting of 
only twenty. 


Summer was already be gun, *g the Socks at Deceloia were ad- 


vancing, without any attempt at oppoſition from Athens, when De- 


moſthenes ſailed for Sicily; having under his command ſixty Athe- 
nian and five Chian triremes, Pen: Ban hundred heavy-armed Athe- 


nians, and a greater force of infantry collected from the i ubject- 


ſtates. At gina he met a ſquadron of thirty . Attic triremes, 
under Charicles, who was to cooperate with him in deſcents on the 
is of eee in the e ee of the peninſula. 


Meantime 
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| Meantime Gylippus was uſing his wonted activity and {kill againſt Thucyd. 


the infirm and deſponding Nicias. During the ſpring he had col- * 
lected from the ſeveral Sicilian cities, who were inclined, or whom 
he had perſuaded, to favor the Syracuſan cauſe, a conſiderable force, 
with which, about the time that Demoſthenes failed from Athens, he 
entered Syracuſe. The Athenians kept their landforce within their 
fortifications, which he thought himſelf not ſtrong enough to attack, 
unleſs he could divide their ſtrength. He propoſed therefore another 
meaſure, which, to ſome, might appear:ſtill bolder : he would man the 
ſhips and attack the enemy's fleet. The reputation of the Athenians 
for naval ſuperiority was ſo eſtabliſhed; by their various ſuccefles 
_ againſt the Peloponneſians in the beginning of the war, that the Sy- 
racuſans were ſtartled with the firſt idea of ingaging them on that 
element. But the inffuence of Hermocrates powerfully ſeconded the 
authority of Gylippus. Together they incouraged the Syracuſans 
by repreſenting to them, that nothing ſo daunted an enterprizing people 
as daring and: unexpected enterprize againſt them. The Athenians 
_ © themſelves,” they added, had not always been a ſeafaring people: 5 
the invading Perſians had firſt forced them to become ſuch; nor 
was there any reaſon why the Syracuſans, more prepared for it now _ 
than the Athenians then, ſhould. not quickly even excel them.“ 
Late good fortune had prepared the Syracuſans for i incouragement. 
_ Having already, under the conduct of Gylippus,. ſucceeded. fo: 
much beyond their hopes, they were diſpoſed: now to, carry their 
hopes high. Accordingly they ſubmitted themſelyes to his command”: 4 a 
_ thirty-five. triremes fit for ſervice lay in the great port, and forty- 
five in the little port: all were mannediby night, while Gylippus led: 
the whole force of infantry. toward the Athenian forts at Plemmyrium. 
At daybreak the ſtir in the Syracuſan fleet became viſible to the 
Athenians, who haſtily. manned. ſixty triremes ; 5; of which twenty 
five were oppoſed to the thirty-five of the enemy already within the 
great port, and thirty-five to the forty-five which: were advancing | to 


enter it. Meanwhile on the land- ſide, fo negligent was the watch, A 
Te that: 
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g that the approach of an enemy was neither obſerved nor looked for, 


but the whole army made toward the ſhore to give ſuch aſſiſtance as 
It might to the fleet. Gylippus mean while, haſteninig his march, 
carried the largeſt of the three forts at the firſt aſſault; upon which 
the other two were immediately abandoned by their garriſons. By 
this time the fleets were ingaged. Within the great port, the Syra- 
cuſans had ar firſt the advantage; - but their larger diviſion, breaking 
their order in adyancing to the attack, were defeated; and-then the 
conquering Athenians, haſtening to the relief of their preſſed divi- 


fion, quickly compelled the other diviſion of the Syracuſan fleet to 


fly. Eleven Syracuſan ſhips were funk ; the crews of three were made 


priſoners ; thoſe of the others moſily periſhed. Three Athenian ſhips 
were deſtroyed. The Athenians erected a trophy for their naval one : 


the Syracuſans erected three trophies for the three forts taken. 
More important tokens of ſucceſs, however, than any e 


| reihen to the Syracuſans. The killed and [priſoners i in the forts, 


notwithſtanding the numbers that fled; were many: che military 


cheſt was taken, together with the principal ſtores of both army and 


Heer, all the moſt valuable effects of the principal officers, large ma- 
gazines of proviſions, maſts for forty triremes, and three complete 
triremes laid up aſhore. One of the forts was immediately demo- 
liſhed : garriſons were placed in the other two, and a ſquadron of 


triremes was ſtationed under their protection, to intercept ſupplies by 
ſea to the Athenian camp; wbither, thenceforward, no veſſel. could 


arrive, but by ſtealth, or by fighting its way. Notwithſtandin g 


therefore their naval victory, the conſequences of the late complex 
action was very ſeriouſly difadvantageons to the Athenians ; and 
while their general, never remarkable for activity, was opptefſil 
with ſickneſs, alarm and deſpondency began to pervade the armament. 
Meanwhile the conduct of the Syracuſans, under the able direction 


of Gylippus and Hermocrates, was all energy. Twelve triremes, 


under Agatharchus, a Syracuſan, puſhing to ſea, one went to Pelo- 
ponneſus with diſpatches. ee e with the remaining eleven, 
| . | made 
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made the Italian coaſt, to intercept a fleet of Athenian tranſports and 
ftoreſhips of which intelligence had been received, and moſt of them 
fell into his hands. He proceeded then to Caulonia on the Bruttian 
ſhore, where he burat a quantity of navy timber which had been col- 
lected for the Athenians. In his return meeting at Locri the Theſ- 
pian auxiliaries deſtined for Syracuſe, he took them aboard his ſqua- 
dron and made home ward. In the paſſage one of his triremes was 
taken by an Athenian ſquadron ſtationed at Megara; the reſt ar- 
rived ſafe in the harbour of Syracuſe. 


Notwithſtanding their late miſcarriage, Gylippus and Hermoerates 
reſolved not to give up their purpoſe of diſputing with the Athe- 
tans the command of the ſea, Accordingly, to ſecure their naval 
ſtation in the great port, from whence they might beſt annoy the Athe- 
nian fleet, they formed before it a kind of rampart of piles, To pre- 
verit the completion of this, and to deſtroy what was already done, 
became an important object for the Athenians, The merchantſhips: 


of the antients, capacious, deep and firm in the water, like modern 
veſſels for ocean navigation, were much fitter for ſome purpoſes of 


ſtationary fight than their galleys of war. A merchantſhip of the 
hrgeſt ſize **, being fitted with turrets. and parapets, was conducted 


cloſe to the Syracuſan rampart ; a body of troops aboard annoyed the 
Syracuſan workmen, and drew the attention of the troops appointed 
to protect them: meanwhile a party in boats faſtened ropes about the 
piles, divers went down and ſawed them at the bottom, and thus moſt 


of them were hauled up or broken. To refortify and defend their 


naval ſtation on one fide, and to deſtroy it on the other, was then 
for ſome time the principal object of the two. adverſe parties; in 
which, on the ſide of the Athenians at leaſt, the ſkill, activity and 
boldneſs of the people were more obſervable than the ſcience or vigor 
of the general. The Syracuſans continued to drive piles, and ſome 
in ſuch a manner that, not appearing above water, they were extremely 


dangerous to the Athenian boats; yet divers. were found, for large 
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rewards, to ſaw and faſten ropes even to theſe; ſo that the labor of 

the enemy was continually to be renewed; and as the preſent view 

of the Athenian general was defence, and to gain time for the a- 4 

rival of the reinforcement which he expetted, be Fe was in a 

r degree , rHLL GS (00 FR IVEY 

ges. 1 "While the Athenian affairs were thus on the wane in Sicily, Athens 
; itſelf 'began to feel ſeverely the conſequence of having a Peloponne- 

ſian garriſon eſtabliſhed i in the heart of its territory. In the former 

invaſions a conſiderable part of the harveſt had been conſumed or car- 

ried off, and the vineyards, orchards, and olive plantations had been 
deſtroyed or greatly damaged. The injury however had not ex- 

tended over the whole of their country. The Lacedæmonian army, 

for want of magazines, could not ſtay long; atid When it was 

gone, no apprehenſion remained, during the reſt of the year, for 

what had eſcaped its ravages: the herds and flocks returned to their 

paſtures, and the owners of the lands might make any uſe” of them 

that the interval till the next ſummer” would admit. But the gar- 

riſon of Deceleia kept the whole country, and the city itſelf, in con- 

ſtant alarm. Its very wants compelled it to exertion: for the troops, 

| little ſupplied by their cities, were to ſubſiſt chiefly by plunder; 
| WEL £56 IE "and the aſſiſtance which they received occaſionally from home, was 
20 not in money or ſtores, but in reinforcements to affiſt in rapine. 
| . | The Spartan king Agis, who had led the expedition, and ſuperin- 
| "tended the conſtruction of the works, remained, after the depar- 

ture of the reſt of the army, as governor of the garriſon, and aſ- 
ſiduoufly and ably directed its icaſinks; The conſequences were 
_ highly diſtreſſing to Athens. Not only all produce and revenue 
from the lands of Attica, with all the herds and flocks which 
they had maintained, were loſt, but more than twenty thouſand 
ſlaves deſerted, the greater part mechanics and manufacturers. The 
Athenian cavalry. were to little purpoſe employed in the endeavour 
| 5 to check the ravage and deſertion. Many of the horſes, the art 
| | g S of ſhooing that Animal being yet GAKBOWDy were lamed by un- 
9 „ 5 remitted 
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remitted ſervice on rough and rocky ground, ſome were diſabled by 
wounds, and the reſt ſoon worn down. _ 1 
Among the inconveniencies inſuing from the eſtabliſhment of Thveyd. 

the enemy in Decelcia, one is mentioned by Thucydides, which DM” 
marks to a ſurprizing degree the imperfection of antient navigation. 

The large and fruitful ifland of Eubcea was at all times the principal 

reſource to the Athenians for ſupplying the deficiencies. of the ſcanty 

and arid ſoit of Attica. The produce was moſtly. brought to the port 


of Oropus, and thence.conveyed by land, along a hilly road of about Chandler's 


Journey in 


forty-four miles, to Athens. The neareſt, the leaſt hilly, and almoſt Greece, and 
the only practicable road for heavy burdens, paſſed through Deceleia. Mn i 
The occupying of that poſt by the enemy therefore made it neceſ- 

ſary to carry everything by ſea. With the advantages of modern 
navigation, this would be incomparably: the preferable: method; but 

the cotemporary author aſſures us that, in that age, the expence of 

che tranſport all the way by ſea far exceeded that of the old practice. 

For the reſt, we may readily conceive the force and the truth of 

the conciſe phraſe which Thucydides has uſed to. expreſs the di- 

ſtreſs of a great city: Inſtead of a commonwealth, he ſays, Athens 

was reduced to the condition of a garriſon.. It was without a ter- 

ritory, and depended for ſubſiſtence upon ſupplies by ſea. The 

whole people were harraſſed with military duty, ſo inceſſant as to 

admit little other employment. By day they mounted guard by 
reliefs; but for the night duty, excepting the higher orders who 
compoſed the cavalry, none were at any time excuſed; thoſe not 

a immediately wanted for the duty of the e being required to. 

be in conſtant readineſs with their arms: and this continued 


f through all ſeaſons, durin g. theremainder of the War. 


24 O01 y i 072065; 1 ind Tot re. vering the meaving of Thueydides upon this 
ove. The exact ſenſe of i dr rolled, occaſion, the curious reader may however con- 
apparently a military pbraſe of the day, is ſult another paſſage of Thucydides, nearly to 
ſcarcely now to be aſcertained, The explana- the ſame purpoſe, in the. 8 chapter of W's. 
tions attempted by the commentators and eighth book, 
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Preſſed thus by every inconvenience of a fie ge at home, ſuch con- 
tinued to be the zeal of the Athenian people for foreign conqueſt, ſuch 


the ardor with which they inſiſted on the proſecution of the ſiege of 
Syracuſe, a city ſcarcely inferior to Athens in ſize or population, that 


unleſs it was ſeen, ſays the hiſtorian, nobody would believe it. Thus 
indeed, he continues, the expectation of all Greece was ſtrangely diſ- 


appointed, and the opinion generally entertained, both of the power. 
and of the perſeverance of Athens, proved miſtaken, The preffure 


of new evils ſerved but to bring forward new reſources . All revenue 
from Attica, public and private, ceaſing, it was neceſſary to look 
abroad for augmentation of ſupplies. A total change was made in the 
collection of revenue from the ſubject- ſtates ;the antient tribute was 


aboliſhed, and, inſtead of it, a tax was impoſed, the firſt of its kind 


known in hiftory, in the nature of the modern cuſtoms ; being a 


compariſon of what we have laid upon ourſelves, was the heavieſt 
tax, as far as we learn from hiſtory, at that time known in the world. 
Vet it caufed much diſcontent 3 the arbitrary power by which it was 


impoſed. being indeed reaſonably 8 e tho the burden it felf was 


te a nothing. | £ 

_ Whilethe Athenians were fafforiag from ate es eſtabliſhed 
in Deceleia, a cruel ſtroke fell upon their neighbour enemies of Bœotia. 
The circumſtances are indeed little materially connected with the 
great events of the war, but they aſſiſt confiderably toward a portrai- 


ture of the t times. Thirteen m middle- armed A. hracians, waved 


Thus light, in 


words than theſe: 


15 Thucydides, n not tho the moment aware of 
the explanation neceſſaty to make this intereſt- 


ing paſſage clearly intelligible to poſterity, for 


whom profeſſedly he wrote, has expreſſed him- 
ſelf in his uſual cloſe manner, with no other 
Thy kg Giro TESTO, 1 
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In Duker's edition, the paſſage 


ro co 
is cautiouſly pointed as it is here given, and 


neither ſcholiaſt nor annotators take any notice 


of it, farther than to inform of ſome diE-rent 
readings, which are evidently and groſsly bad. 

The Latin tranflation runs thus: Per id tem- 
pus tributi loco viceſſimam mercium, quæ 
mari vehebantur, populis 1 imperio ſuo ſubjectis 
imperarunt, ſperantes ſc majorem pecuniæ vim 
hac ratione confecturos. Smitb, with whom 
it is by no means a common fault to be over- 


bold, has ventured, upon this occaſion; I think 
ſucceſsfully ; and, tho his authority is not very 


great, I have been * to nd his ſupport. + 
l 


£ 
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for the Sicilian expedition, did not arrive till after the fleet under De- 
moſthenes was gone. Means to forward them were not ready, and 
their pay was burdenſome, being an Attic drachma, nearly ten 
pence ſterling a-head, daily. It was reſolved therefore to ſend them 
home and diſcharge them ; but by the way to make any uſe of them 


againſt the enemies of the commonwealth for which opportunity might 


offer. The command was committed to Diitrephes, an Athenian, 


Who, paſſing through the Euripus, debarked his barbarians on the firſt 


hoſtile ſhore that lay in his way, that of the Tanagræan territory. 
Having collected ſome booty, he haſtened to depoſit it in the neigh· 
bouring friendly town of Chalcis in Eubœa, and in the evening again 


croſſed the Euripus for farther plunder. During the night he directed 


his march toward Mycaleſſus, a large and populous town, in perfect 
amity with Thebes, and at ſuch a diſtance from the -Attic border 
and from the fea, that the inhabitants, unaccuſtomed to fear ſur- 
prizes, ſpared themſelves the expence and fatigue both of maintaining 
complete fortifications, and keeping a regular watch. Diitrephes, 
halting toward midnight under the ſhelter of a temple of Mercury, 
two: miles from the town, recommenced his march ſo as to reach it 


about daybreak.” Finding a gate open and unguarded, his barbarians 


ruſhed inſtantly to pillage, and maſſacred as they went, ſparing neither 


ſex hor age; for the Thracians, like moſt barbarians, ſays Thucydides 
who knew them from living among them, are commonly bloody- 
minded in ſucceſs; infomuch chat for {port they would kill even the 
beaſts that fell in their way. There was a very large ſchool, in which 
the boys were juſt aflembled, when the Thracians broke in, and put 
every one to death. Deſtruction ſo unexpected and ſo complete, con- 
tinues the cotemporary hiſtorian, ſcarcely ever fell upon any town, | 
| News of this ſcene of bloodſhed being quickly carried to Thebes, a 


body of forces inſtantly marched; too late to give any relief to the 


Mycaleſſians, but in time to overtake the Thracians. Thoſe barba- 
| rians, who in courage were inferior to none, and in diſcipline not deſ- 


picable, frequently turned 10 their retreat, and checked the Theban 
a 
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cavalry; and Skirphondas, one of the Beeotarchs, was killed. They 


were, however, compelled to abandon all. their booty ; and when they. | 


arrived on the beach, in the confuſion of imbarkation, they ſuffered 
_ greatly,; thoſe unpractiſed in ſwimming being indeed without re- 
ſource 3 for the Athenian ſeamen, little ſolicitous about ſuch. allies, 


took care to keep chemſel ves and their veſſels out of the reach of the 


juſtly inraged enemy. About two hundred and fifty Thracians were. 


killed : the reſt were conducted by Diitrephes to their own country. 
Meanwhile Demoſthenes, having joined Charicles, was. meditating 


| N for revenging againſt Lacedzmon- the evils. ſuffered by, | 


Athens from the garriſon of Deceleia. At Nauplia, he took aboard a 
body of Argian infantry. Turning back then upon the Epidaurian 
coaſt, he made a deſcent and collected ſome booty. Having thus 
ingaged the enemy's 5 attention toward. the northern parts of Pelopon - 
neſus, he reimbarked his forces, and proceedin g to the Laconian coaſt, 
debarked again overagainſt | Cythera, as the hiſtorian marks the 
place, where the temple of Apollo ſtands. The firſt Ws was ſtill 
plunder, as far as it could be conveniently extended. A neck of land 
was then occupied on which to erect a fort. It Was: propoſed that. 
this ſhould be, on the eaſtern fide of the country; like Pylus on the 
weſtern, a place of refuge for runaway Helots, or any others who. 
might be diſpoſed to live by rapine on the Laconian lands. Matters. 
being ſo far ſettled, Demoſthenes proceeded on his voyage. Charicles 
W till works were raiſed adequate to the protection of a gar- 
riſon, and then, with the Argian auxiliaries, returned home. 
Demoſthenes, arriving at Corcyra, added his perſonal influence to 
the public authority with which he was veſted, in collecting rein- 


. forcements among the allies of Athens in weſtern, Greece. Nau- 


pactus, Cephallenia, Zacynthus, Alyzia, Anactorium, contributed to 
ſtrengthen the armament. At Anactorium Eurymedon met him, 


bringing proviſions from Sicily **, together with the unwelcome news 


26 T4 xfilara gur Th fend. Thucyd. x#2puara for neceſſaries in general, Smith has 


Ha, r Tpo; TpoOrv Ni,, n T9 Nora evyre(* · tranſlated accordingly ; ; but the Latin has bo- 
yorre àblotg. Schol. This is not the only oc- cuniam, which does not expreſs the ſenſe in- 
caſion on which Thucydides uſes the term tended here, 


that 
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that Plenioyride was in che bande of the enemy. Nearly at the 


fame time arrived Conon, now for the firſt time mentioned in hiſtory, 
who had the command at Naupactus, and came to requeſt a rein- 
forcement to his ſquadron of eighteen triremes, to inable him to op- 
poſe the Corinthian ſquadron of oranty-five; The ſervice was thought 
ſo important that ten of the ſwifteſt triremes of the fleet were ſelected 


for it, to make his ſuperiority deciſive. Such a requeſt, made by ſuch 


an officer as Conon, and granted by ſuch a commander as Demoſthenes, 
proves that the Athenians had already continued the war too lon g. 


Both thoſe officers were certainly aware that the enemy had improved 
their naval practice, and that the ſuperiority of the Athenians, expe- 


rienced in the actions under Tuns 1 would be Wt gar 955 


r 

Demoſthenes aid Borimeen, þ having prepared everythilis for al 
proſecution of their voyage, croſſed the Ionian gulph to the Iapygian 
promontory. ''T here they ſtopped to renew the antient alliance of 
Athens with Artas, a powerful chief of the Iapygian barbarians, 
through whom they obtained a ſmall reinforcemeat of dartmen of the 
Meſſapian tribe. From Metapontium, a Grecian town in the neigh- 
bourhood; three hundred dartmen and two triremes joined them. 


Proceeding then to Thurium, they found a revolution had taken place 
there, favorable to their cauſe: the party friendly to Athens were in 


poſſeſſion of the government, and thoſe of their opponents, who had 
eſcaped with life, were in baniſhment. After making ſuch arrange- 
ments as they judged moſt advantageous to the Athenian intereſt, 
and obtaining a reinforcement of 1 hundred heavy- armed with 
three hundred dartmen, they proceeded to the Rhegian port of 
Petra. 
As ſoon as che Athenian fleet under Demoſthenes had clearly 
quitted the Grecian coaſt, the Corinthian admiral Polyanthes reloived © 
upon the bold meaſure of offering battle, tho with inferior numbers, 
to the Athenian ſquadron at Naupactus. He choſe his ſtation for the 


purpoſe 
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purpofe judiciouſly, It was oppoſite to Naupactus, in a ſmall bay, 
on each point of which a body of Peloponnefian infantry was 


incamped. Thus, in caſe of being overpowered, his retreat would 
be ſhort, and protection ready. Nor was this all: Experience had 
led the Corinthians to improve the conſtruction of their galleys, by 


ſtrengthening the bows with an addition of timber and metal, wbich 
might inable them to reſiſt the deſtructive ſhock of the enemy's beak. 
In the accidental abſence, apparently,” of Conon, Diphilus command- 
ed the Athenian ſquadron, and, confident in ſuperior: numbers, ac- 
cepted, perhaps imprudently, the offer of battle thus made by the 


enemy, on their own coaſt. After a ſharp conteſt, three Corinthian 
mips were ſunk, but ſeven Athenian were diſabled through the ſupe- 
' rior ſtrength of the Corinthian bows. The Corinthians retired, but 


the Athenians were 'not in condition for effectual purſuit. The Corin- 


thians therefore erected a trophy; thinking it much, fays the hiſ- 


torian, not to have been more deciſively defeated.  'The Athenians, 
en the contrary, tho they remained maſters of the wreck, the common 
criterion: of victory, would ere& no trophy; dejected, as by a defeat, 
not to have been, with ſuperior numbers, more completely victorious. 
The enemy's fleet, however, retiring ſoon after into the harbour of 


; Ermeum, and the army alſo withdrawing, the Athenians then landed 


en the Peloponneſian. ſhore near the place of action, and n their 
ir IN > 
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SECTION VII. 


| Afi; in & ety, Second naval action in the harbour of Sy? FT b 


naval action. Arrival of reinforcement under Demoſthenes and Eu 
 rymedon : Attack of Epipole : Retreat propoſed by Demoſthenes, op- 


Poſed by Nicias: Secret negotiation in Syracuſe. Retreat reſolved: 
Conſequences of an ec/ipſe of the moon : Fourth naval action : Buy 


of. the Athenians : ; I] 8 naval ali. 


p R ING ele tran ſactions in Giese lp on the Grecian 
ſhores, the natural conſequences of recovered proſperity attended the 
negotiations which Gylippus and Hermocrates were proſecuting i in Si- 


cily. Of the Grecian cities none remained attached to Athens: Agri- 
gentum alone perſevered in neutrality: even Camarina ſent a conſider- 
able auxiliary force to the Syracuſans, five hundred heavy- armed, three 


hundred dartmen, and three hundred bowmen : Gela at the fame time 


furniſhed two hundred horſe, four hundred dartmen, and two triremes. 


Nothing impeded the march of troops from Camarina and Gela to Sy- 
racuſe but, from the other friendly cities, either the A grigentine terri- 
tory muſt. be traverſed, or that of the hoſtile Sicels, who were ſufferers,: 


or likely to ſuffer, on all hands, but readieſt in enmity to thoſe with 
whoſe diſpoſition to tyrannize they were moſt acquainted. The Agri- 


gentines refiſted all: ſolicitation to allow the paſſage through their ter-- 


ritory; it was thought” unadviſable to exaſperate ſo powerful a people- 
by an attempt to force the way, and the road through the Sicel 
eountry was therefore taken. Nicias, informed of what was going 
forward, and rouſed by misfortune and danger, took, upon this occa- 
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fion, the meaſures. which policy would dictate. At his inſtance the 


Sicels, forming an ambuſcade, attacked the auxiliaries on their march 


and killed eight hundred: fifteen hundred nevertheleſs reached Y. 


racuſe. 
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Intelligence having arrived of the formidable reinforcement coming 
from Athens, under an experienced, enterprizing and ſucceſsful ge- 
neral, Gylippus and Hermocrates determined to uſe the opportunity 
yet remaining, for attempting a deciſive blow againſt the decayed, 
diſpirited, and already half-conquered armament of Nicias. They, 
like the Corinthians, had learned from experience the deficiencies of 
their triremes and of their manner of naval action, and they adopted 
nearly the ſame idea of improvement. Confined within the great 
port, five or {ix Engliſh miles only iu circuit, the Athenians could 

— profi little from the ſwiftneſs of their galleys, and their ſkill in evo- 
lution. They could not eafily find room to attack with the tranſ- 
verſe or oblique ſtroke, with which they had heretofore been ſq for- 
midable *7, but, under neceſſity of meeting prow to prow, the 
ſtrengthened bows. of the Syracuſan veſſels would have the advantage. 
They could not preſs out to ſea through the narrow mouth of the 
harbour, without expoſing a part of their fleet to certain deſtruction; 
and the ſhore would afford them but ſcanty refuge, being moſtly oc- 
cupied by the enemy. The Syracuſans, incouraged by theſe conſide- 

After 16 ations, which were explained by their able commanders, prepared 

| July. with new confidence for action. All being prepared, before the fleet 

Thucyd. moved, Gylippus drew out the land-forces. Thoſe in the city and 
| * . thoſe in Olympieium marched at the ſame time toward oppoſite 
EN ſides of the Athenian camp, and ingaged the whole attention of the 


commanders with a falſe attack. This feint taking full effect, the fleet, 
conſiſting of eighty triremes, advanced toward the Athenian naval 
ſtation. The Athenians, in alarm and confuſion, haſtily manned ſe- 
venty-five triremes and met them. The conteſt was long: two 
Athenian triremes were ſunk ; but the fleets parted without any great 


advantage-gained on either ſide. | 
Next day the Syracuſans did not move. But no incouragement 


c 38. 
aroſe hence to the Athenians. They felt that they had loſt the ſupe- 
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riority by ſea as well as by land; and they concluded that the enemy 
would not long reſt ſatisfied with the progreſs already made. Nicias 
therefore directed his principal attention to the ſecurity of his fleet. 
He had already formed a ſtockade in the water, for the defence of his 
| naval Ration. In front of this, at convenient diſtances, he now moored 
large merchant ſhips, of the kind called hotcades, much loftier as well 
as deeper than the galleys of war. In theſe were placed machines 
bearing inſtruments of vaſt weight, called dolphins, ſo ſuſpended over 
the ſea that they might be dropped on any veſſel paſſing near, and 
with ſuch violence as to ſink it. Behind theſe floating fortreſſes, any 
of his ſhips, preſſed in action, might find ſhelter, with means to re- 
turn with ae e an enemy bold enough to purſue them ſo- 
far. 
The Syracuſans did not Gicppeint the expectation of the Athenian Thucyd: 
1. vii. c. 395 
. The very next morning their land and ſea- forces moved at 40, 41. 
once toward his camp and naval ſtation; but the ſerious attack, as 5 5 
| before, was on the fleet. As before, alſo, much of the day was con- 
ſumed in fruitleſs gonteſt. At length Ariſton, a Corinthian, eſteemed: 
the beſt ſeaman in the Syracuſan fleet, conferring with his collegues 
in command, adviſed a meaſure, judicious in their circumſtances, 
tho, in the authentic deſcription of Thucydides, it marks great defi- 
_ eiency, both in the ſhips of war of the Greeks, and in their military: 
and naval economy. We have heretofore obſerved a Corinthian fleet, p. 1460 this. 
when going to ſeek an enemy, taking three days proviſion aboard. But - 
it appears that when immediate action was expected, as on the preſent 
occaſion, the general practice was. to leave eyerything but their arms 
in their naval camp; not incumbering themſelves aſhipboard with a 
ſingle meal, Toward midday, in purſuance of the advice of Ariſton, 
the Syracuſans retreated, but in perfect order, toward their naval 
ſtation. The Athenians, fatigued with unavailing conteſt, did not 
purſue. The Syracuſans, on reaching the ſhore, found a market of- 
eatables provided. The magiſtrates, in conſequence of notice from 
a8 "Apir0; oy ufig. 
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whatever proviſions they had nen | che crews 5 
haſty refreſnment. «| 1 

Meanwhile the Athenians, : totrtatiag: to their aan: emp bad diſ- 
per ſed, expecting no interruption of leiſure for their meal; when ſuddenly 
they perceived the Syracuſan fleet approach ing again in order of battle. 
With much tumult, and moſtly without refreſhment, they haſtened 
aboard, and the action was renewed. But it was no longer equally 
The ſtrengthened bows; of the Syracuſan 
galleys, through management improved by experience, damaged 
ſeveral of the Athenian: the numerous dartmen on the Syracuſan 


decks plyed their weapons efficaciouſſy; and practice in that manner 


of naval ingagement which the confinement of the port required, had 


given the Syracuſan leaders to imagine a new mode of annoying an 
enemy, who, like the Athenians, depended chiefly,on the {kill of their 


rowers and the ſhock of the beak. : Dartmen in boats, venturing un- 
der the quarters, and even under the lateral galleries of the Athe« 
nian galleys, gave more annoyance to their ſeamen than even the 
dartmen on the decks. Seven Athenian ſhips being ſunk; ſeveral 


Char. XVIII. ; 
the naval commanders, had eur woe all perſons in the city to ſend 


others much damaged, Fe the crews of all weakened with faſtin g. 


fatigue, and wounds the whole fleet ſought the ſhelter of their 


floating fortreſſes. So far the Sytacuſans burt, and three of their 


ſhips, clate with ſucceſs, puſhed within them; but two were ſunk, 


29 Tony & irs witty & z 8 e Roles * - 
proAtovleg rd Tofannolan, rea is Te Te; rafedg u ro- 
ix ſoilie rd ane „eu, X04 ig Ta Ne Tagore 
Toſs, Xe) IE dil is 785 1rhuTa; axolitorre. | 
This is a paſſage for which little aſſiſtance is 
to be expected from trauſlators and commen - 
tators. An attentive examination of an antique 
piece of ſculpture in the Vatican muſeum at 
Rome (ſee note 22. ſ. 4. ch. ix. of this 
Hiſt.), aſſiſting the idea furniſhed by general 


Melville, firſt gave me to imagine I underſtood 
it. 1 doubt however if the verfion given in 


che text may carry with it ſufficiently its own 


explanation. I fuppoſe the lateral galleries of 


he galleys to have been open at bottom, or at 


moſt to have had only gratings; their purpoſe 
having been, as I imagine, only to give pto- 


jection and purehaſe to the upper oars. A pa- 
rapet, raifed on them, protected the rowers in a 
great degree againſt miſſile weapons from the 
decks of the enemy's galleys, but the open or 


grated bottom gave paſſage for weapons from | 


boats underneath. 
T am forry to have to ſay that Winkelman's 
deſcription of the piece of ſculpture in queſ- 


tion, and the ingraving he has given of it, | 


are both very erroneous. - Both the anti- 


quarian and the artiſt have evidently been 


ignorant of what a boat or a ſhip ſhould 
be, or could be. The abfurdity of the idea 
which Winkelman, fitting in his cloſet, has 
conceived goncerning the manner of rowing 
the antient ſhips of war, is indeed ſurprizing. 


and 
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and the other was taken with her whole crew. The reſt retired, ſa- 
tisfied with the ſucceſs of the day, and confirmed in opinion that they 
were now ſuperior, by ſea as well as by land, to that enemy from 
whom they had ſo lately apprehended ſubju gation. The conſequence 
was a reſolution, at the earlieſt opportunity, to renew the attack on 
both elements. 

It was in the ſhort and critical interval between the reſolution taken 
and the propoſed execution, that Demoſthenes and Eurymedon arrived, 
with a fleet of ſeventy-three triremes, five thouſand regular heavy- 


armed infantry, and a greater number of bowmen, dartmen, and 
lingers ; ſo that, including the attending ſlaves, the landforce alone 


would approach twenty thouſand men. Alarm and aſtoniſhment now 
returned with double force upon the Syracuſans. They were aſſured 


chat Attica itſelf was in the poſſeſſion of an enemy; and it appeared to 


them an unaccountable paradox, that the Athenians, ſo preſſed at home, 
ſhould ſend out ſuch a force to make foreign conqueſt; a force in all 
points equal to that which Nicias had firſt led to Sicily. The power 
of Athens, ſays the hiſtorian, thus appeared ſtupendous, its reſources 
beyond calculation, and their own danger conſequently endleſs. _ 

Demoſthenes, having landed his forces, viewed his ground, and 
received the ns En that Nicias and his officers could give, both 
formed his opinion of the buſineſs before him, and decided on the 
meaſures proper to be taken, with that cool and juſt judgement which 


might be expected from an officer who to conſiderable talents joined 


his extenſive experience. Powerful as the junction with Nicias made 


the armament under their command, and much as it ſtruck ſudden. 


terror into the enemy, he did not flatter himſelf with certain ſucceſs, 


In his younger days he had been enterprizing, even to raſhneſs. Now, 
in mature age, undazzled by the near view of glorious conqueſt, 


unawed by the apprehenſion of popular rage, neither the hope of 


profit, nor the proſpe of fame, nor the fear of a tyrannical multitude 
could move him from' what he thou ght the welfare of his country re- 
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againſt any. hope of conqueſt : the gain would be a precarious advan- 


tage to the commonwealth, the loſs almoſt certain ruin. His firſt reſo- 

lution therefore was to avoid the error of Nicias, loſing opportunity | 

by delay: his next, to fix upon ſome one undertaking, in which 
| ſucceſs might be in ſome degree deciſive, and failure not fatal: and 
finally he determined, that ſhould ſuch a firſt attempt be defeated, it 
would be improper to riſk farther ſo large a portion of the ſtrength 

of the commonwealth, and, whatever indignation he might incur from 
the Athenian people, he would lead the armament home. 


Upon this. occaſion Thucydides ſufficiently declares his opinion, 


that, with able and ſpirited conduct in the outſet, the conqueſt of Sy- 
racuſe might have been effected by the Athenian arms. Had Nicias, 
he ſays, inſtead of waſting almoſt a year in little enterprize, gene at 


once againſt that city, he might have completed his contravallation. 


The Syracuſans, at firſt, confident in their own numbers, did not 
even think of defiring aſſiſtance from Peloponneſus ; and they might 

ave been put — 1 means of relief, before any effectual aſſiſtance 
could arrive. Circumſtances were now very different; but to ac- 


compliſh the purpoſe of the expedition ſeemed not yet beyond hope. 
The Athenian force was clearly ſuperior in the field. The principal 
obſtacles to the progreſs of the ſiege were tho enemy s counterwork 
interſecting the line of the contravallation, and their poſſeſſion of 
Epipolæ. Demoſthenes. obſerved that the counterwork was only a 


fingle wall, without defence behind; fo that poſſeſſion of Epipolæ 
would give him poſſeſſion of the counterwork. He therefore judged 
that the aſſault of Epipolæ would be the beſt criterion, its ſucceſs, or 


its failure would beſt determine, whether the ſiege of Syracuſe ſhould 


be vigorouſly proſecuted, or abandoned without delay. 


The account of 'Thucydides may give to ſuppoſe, tho it does not 


directly expreſs, that the ideas of Demoſthenes did not exactly meet 


thoſe of Nicias. The firſt meaſure after the arrival of the reinforce- 


| ment, which reſtored ſuperiority in the field, was to ravage the 
country. Oe" the Amps, | In this, „ TParenthy, a double object was 


propoſed. 
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. propoſed. . Poſſibly the enemy might be provoked to riſk a battle; 


of all things, perhaps, for the Athenians, the moſt deſirable. 
they avoid it, the Athenian army, beſide being gratified with booty, 
would derive incouragement from the experienced acknowlegement of 


their ſuperiority. Nothing oppoſed them: the cavalry and light 
troops from Olympieium only attempted ſome deſultory annoyance, 
with little effect. The next attempt was againſt the counterwork ; 


my, and every attack repelled. Demoſthenes then inſiſted that his 
propoſed aſſault of Epipolz ſhould be no longer delayed, and Nicias 
and the other principal officers acceded to the meaſure, 


_ Apparently Nicias was at this time too infirm. to take any active 


part in a buſineſs which might require great exertion. Under the 


command therefore of Demoſthenes, Eurymedon and Menander, the 


Should 


*. 


3 Thucyd. 
and this was not fortunate. The machines were burned by the ene- 


I. vii. c. 43. 


whole army, except a ſmall guard for the works, was ordered for the 


duty : proviſions for five days were carried, and. the engineers and 


artificers attended, to form defences in the inſtant of getting poſleſ- 


ſion of the ground. To attack, however, otherwiſe than by ſur= 


prize, ſo great a force, in a poſt ſo ſtrong by nature and by art, was 


deemed unadviſable. Night was therefore choſen for the purpoſe: 
the army moved, as Thucydides deſcribes the hour, about the firſt 
ſleep. Aſcending by the way of Euryelus, they paſſed the firſt Syra- 


cuſan poſt une Surprizing then a ſmall outwork, they put 


part of the guard to the ſword ; but the greater part, eſcaping, alarmed 
the camps in Epipolæ. Theſe were three: the Sicilian allies formed. 


one; the allies from Greece another; and a third was compoſed of 


Syracuſans : Gylippus himſelf commanded. All was quickly in 
motion to oppoſe the aſſailants : but the Athenian van, led by De- 
moſthenes, repulſed the firſt troops they met, and continued mount- 
ing the hill, while thoſe wha followed demoliſhed the fort taken, At- 


| Lk were zenewed by Gylippus, but ſtill unſucceſsfully :- the Athe- 


nians puſhed forward, but, in confidence. now of ſucceſs, haſten- 
ing to complete the ee of the enemy's works, they grew 
more 


| countrymen, calls. it two EG five hun 
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more careleſs of their order. In this ſtate the Bœotians, who were 


among the allles of Syracufe, met, and checked them. Among a large 


body ef men, confined within narrow ſpace, on rough ground, and 
by night, confuſion once arifing, ſpred rapidly. To communicate 


commands was difficult; and tho the moon ſhone bright, yet when 
eſtabliſhed arrangement was once diſturbed, it was no longer eaſy to 


diſtinguiſh friends from foes. The repulſed Athenians, meeting thoſe 


yet advancing, were received with pointed ſpears.” This 080 


krequent and chmorous paſſing of the word; which thus became 


known to the enemy, and of courſe uſeleſs or even prejudicial to 
themſelves. But beyond all things the praniſm, the ſong or ſhout of Z 
battle, which the Greeks Ws uſed in the moment previous to 
attack, increaſed the, confulion : for that of the allies of Athens of 
Doric race, Argians, Corcyraans, and others, being the fame with 
the Syracuſan, alarmed the Athenians wherever the? heard it; and 


as diſorder extended, the Athenian troops in ſeveral parts fou ght one 


another. At len gth all took to flight. The only road for retreat was 
narrow; the fu gitives were numerous, and haſtening to avoid the 


purſuers ſwords, many fell down precipices, and thus periſhed. Of 
the more fortunate who gained the plain, thoſe who had ſerved under 
Nicias, acquainted with the country, eaſily reached their camp or 
lines ; but ſome of the newly arrived, miſſin g their way, were next 
day cut-off by the Syracuſan horſe. ; 

The morrow was a day of mourning to the Athenians, as of 3 
to the Syracuſans. Fhe dead were reſtored to the defeated 7 


the uſual ceremonies. Thucydides does not ſpecify the number: he 
' fays. it. was conſiderable, but not ſo great as the number of ſhields. 
taken would have given to ſuppoſe; becauſe thoſe. who fled over the : 


30 Plutarch ſtates it at the round ſum of dred- Later writers however: are not likely to 
two thouſand; Diodorus, always ſtruggling have had information which Thucydides could 
to give celebrity to the deeds of his fellbw- not obtain. | 72 3 


em Ats rohr or enges 11 


precipices diſincumbered thetnſelves of their armour ; and the many 
periſhed, ſome eſcaped. The Syracufans erected two trophies ; one 
at the beginning of the aſcent of Epipolæ 3 the other, on the ſpot 
whe the Bœotians made the firſt effectual reſiſtance. 
Every - circumſtance appeared now to require that the Athenian 
generals ſhould quickly enter upon ſome new plan, The armament * 5 
was fickly, partly from the ſeaſon, partly from the marſhy and un- 
wholeſome ground on which it was incamped; and the hope of ſoon 
reducing Syracuſe, or indeed of at all reducing i it, ſeemed fruſtrated. 
Demoſthenes therefore warmly urged his opinion before given, that due 
experiment having been made and having failed, all purpoſe of con- 
queſt in Sicily ſhould be at once abandoned, and the armament conduct- 
ed home. Not the neceſſities of their own ſituation, he ſaid, more than N : 
the wants and diſtreſſes of the commonwealth required the meaſure ;_ 
inſomuch that it would be i inexcu fable farther to riſk ſo great a por- 
tion of the public ſtrength, and continue ſuch waſte of the public 
revenue, on what was com paratively an unimportant object. Thucy- 
dides very ſeldom declares, in direct terms, an opinion by Which the 
character of his cotemporary might be affected. It is however eaſy to 
perceive. that he approved, upon the whole, both the advice and 
the conduct of Demoſthenes, as, for his country” s welfare judi- 
cious, for himſelf diſintereſted and manly. It is not equally eaſy to 
diſcover his opinion of the conduct of Nicias : perhaps he was unable 
to determine his -own judgement of it. Nicias poſitively refuſed to ei 48. 
lead the armament home. The temper of the Athenian people,” 
he ſaid, is well known to me: warm in expectation, and jealous of 
_ © their authority, they will highly reſent a meaſure ſo diſappointing 
© to their hopes, ' unauthorized by their decree. Our conduct, then, 
© let it be recollected, muſt be ſubmitted to the judgement, and our 
fate muſt: be decided by the vote, not of thoſe who have ſeen and 
ho know what we know, but of thoſe who will be perſuaded of 
anything by any eloquent accuſer. Vet even of thoſe now under | 
odr command, of thoſe now loudeſt in complaint of the evils they 
W 5 „ : 5 


4; vii. C. 48. 
& 49. 


Co 40. 


28 : F « my fellowcitizens, to avoid a an honorable. death. from. the, v 
"ak «the enemy. But 1 think, we are not yet ſo ſtraitened. 18 ag the 


Feet ences. "Two, thouſand t alente, à ready... conſur 
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are ſuffering, forge, day many, will unſay their afſertions, blame 
b the abandoning , of the. expedition, impute Korruption to their 


« generals, and perhaps become. our accuſers, or at leaſt j join in che 2 


vote for our condemnation. 21 therefore, if Jam brought to 


© the alternative, will. not niſk a ſhameful death. from. che injuſtice; _ 
r 


* 
wy 


F face. of our affairs appears, I. well! know. the condition of the Syra- 


. Leude 18 U Worſe. In ſome e they, are under great. difficulties ; 


* 1 
. 


410 others, reduced t al 6 lute. mabilit * They are een deer 
c auxiltary forces and their fleet, have not ſufficed they e 
0 ſides incurred a large debt. Their fleet therefore they cannot long 
« maintain 5 : and o on the leaſt failure of payment, their itaczen 

Win abandon chem. We ate under no, equal difficulty; and on 


. * theſe copſidernions Lhold it Wen W . BO: b. the? enter= 
prize. . 


Huch were the ſentiments, of Nicias, delivered. in e 1 00 5 


War. | But he had, reaſons. for. his perſeveranee which he did not 

communicate. There were among the Syracuſans ſome who, as their 
fellowcitizens of che oppoſite party were to them the moſt odious and 
moſt dreadful of enemies, wiſhed well to the Athenian arms. Theſe 
communicated ſecretly. with Nicias ; they informed him accurately 
of the ſtate of things i in the city; they urged him to per ſevere in the 
"ſiege 3 and they incouraged him to hope, that the very diftreſs of the 
enemy and the zeal of his ſecret friends, with little exertion on his 


part, would give him {till to return home conqueror of Syracuſe, | 


' Demoſthenes, uninformed of this negotiation, was unable to com- 
prehend the conduct of Nicias; and be ſtrenuouſly inſiſted that, if 
they muſt wait for a decree of the people to authorize their return 
home, yet the army ought immediately to move from ground ſo un- 
healthy, and fill more. the fleet from that confined-fituation, in which' 
it could not come to actiou but n the grolleſt diſadvantage, Eu- 

rymedon 
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eyinedon concurred: with him; but Nicias till oppoſing,” deference to 


bis rank, together with the - ſuppoſition” that he might have intelli- 
\ gence unknown. to them, occaſioned a nen of Py * 
the armament remained in its ſtation. | 

Vnexpected ſucceſs had now waz the Sanſa for nay exer- 


as 
% 74 
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ton. But Gylippus and Hermocrates would not omit to proſit from - 


that credit which grows. with / proſperity. Information arrived that 
factions were violent in Agrigentum; and it was hoped that aſſiſtance 
_ critically given might put the party friendly to them in poſſeſſion of 
the government. Accordingly-Sicanus was ſent thither with fifteen 
triremes; but on his arrival he found: matters accommodated between 
the contending parties, and the moment: of opportunity loſt. Gy 
lippus himſelf was in the mean time more ſucceſsful in a journey 
which: he undertook into the Sicel country. Beſide: collecting a con- 


ſiderable force among the barbarians, he was joined by a body of 


Peloponneſians, Who, to avoid the Athenian fleet, had made the coaſt 
of Africa, and thence croſſed to Selinus; PRE 10 led che TO with- 
out oppoſition,- into Syracuſe. 

Meanwhile the Athenian armament, Aifpirited- by Sainte; 
was alſo. weakening daily by ſickneſs. Intelligence that Gylippus 
had introduced a powerful reinforcement within the Syracuſan lines, 
excited new apprehenſion, and Demoſthenes and Eurymedon regretted 
their conceſſion to their elder collegue. Nicias at length: was' perſuaded, 
yet ſcarcely perſuaded, - to give the ſanction of his conſent to the 
retreat of the armament. He deprecated any public deciſion of ſuch 


I. vii. c. 46, 


C. £0, 


- a meaſure by that open manner of voting which, in purſuance of the 


democratical principle, was the general practice of the Athenian mili- 
tary ; and orders were given, with cautious privacy, for the fleet and 
army to prepare for quitting their preſent ſtation. - All was accord- 
: _ ready when the full. moon was ſuddenly darkened. None had 


27 8. 
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then ſcience to foreſee the regular return of that phenomenon ; few 
could be perſuaded that the cauſe was in the order of nature. It 
ſtruck the armament with terror, as a portent boding ill to their pur- 
poſe : application was made to the generals, deprecating the intended 
march : the augurs and ſoothſayers declared that to bring the heavenly 


powers again to a friendly aſpect, required a delay of thrice nine 


days; and Nicias, more ſuperſtitious than the reſt, affirmed that, till 


| that period was completed, he would not even conſult about removal. 


Flut. vit. 
Nie „ 


Thueyd. 
L vii. C. 51. 


There ſeems to have been nothing in the nature of this omen to 
perſuade the Athenians more than the Syracuſans that the illboding 
regarded them. On the contrary, Plutarch gravely imputes to the 
augurs ignorance in their profeſſion ; they ought, he fays, to 
have known that an eclipſe portended rather the favor of the gods to- 


thoſe whofe purpoſe was retreat. But omens of undeeided import, ſuctr: 


is the nature of ſuperſtitious fear, were eommonly taken as unfayor- - 
able by thoſe in adverſe circumſtances ; and the knowlege that the 
Athenians held themſelves to be the objects of the divine diſpleafure 
portended, ſufficed for the Syracuſans to derive incouragement from the 


portent. They were confident of ſuperiority by land; they conſidered: 


the intention of ſecret. retreat as proof of fear to ſtand a naval aftion:; 
They reſolved therefore not to allow the enemy to eſtabliſh them 
felves anywhere in Sicily, by which the war might be drawn into 
length, but to attack them by ſea and land in their preſent ſituation, 
and by their total deſtruction to deter future invafion: 

Such being the object, tlie able leaders directed their attention for 
ſome days to exerciſe their people in whatever they judged moſt ne- 
ceſſary to ſucceſs in: naval actien. Giving then the ſeamen a day of. 
reſt, they led out the infantry; and they gained ſome fſtnalt advan- 
tage over a body of. Athenians, horſe and foot, who advaneedagainſt 
them **.. On the next day: they: propoſed. their great attack. Ac- 

3 Dodwell has been, Ithink, not ſucceſsful in curacy, is confiſtent and clear. With regard to 


che calculation · of days: from the eclipſe for- the delay tequited by the augurs, whether there 


ward, and the endeavour to aſſign to each its has or has not been the corruption of. the text 
eireumſtances. He has not: paid due attention, of Thucydides ſuppoſed by Dodwell, is little 

or however not due credit, .to the narrative of important but Plutarch's account agrees with 
Thucydides, which, without ſuch minute ac- the common reading. 


oordingly 
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eordingly ſeventy-fix triremes moved from the naval ſtation, „and the 


whole landforce advanced teward the Athenian lines. The Athe- 
nians, ſuperior by ten triremes, met their fleet. Eurymedon, who 


Thucyd. 
I. vii, e. 55. 


commanded the right, to uſe that advantage which ſuperiority of 


numbers gave, ſtretched away with a view to furround' tlie left of 


the enemy, The center ſpreading, to obviate the danger of too great 
an interval between the diviſions, weakened itſelf by making the in- 


tervals too great between ſhip and ſhip. In this ſtate it was attacked” 


by the enemy in clofe order, and preſently defeated: The Syracuſans 
then directing their principal efforts againſt the diviſion of Euryme-- 
don; now out off from the reſt of the fleet, took, deſtroyed, or drove 
aground every ſhip, and Eurymedon himſelf was killed. The left 
wing then fledʒ purſued, tothe thore. Such is the brief account which . 
TFhucydides gives of this important action, as if feeling too much to 
relate in detail a defeat for its conſequences ſo deplorable, and the firſt of 
any importance which his country ever ſuffered at ſea from an infe- 


rior force. With his uſual tenderneſs for characters, he names nei- 


cher Nicias nor Demoſthenes; and expreſſes no feeling, nor imputes 

any blame, otherwiſe than by omiſſion. | 

Gylippus, whileno. part of the landforces were yet ingaged; obſerved 
8 the ſhore the diſtreſs. of the Athenian fleet, and many of the 
ſhips forced aground beyond the protection of their ſtockade and their 
camp. Immediately. he detached a body of infantry: to intercept any 
of the crews. that might fly, and to overpower thoſe: who might 
attempt to defend their ſtranded veſſels againſt the victorious Syracu- 
ſans. The Tuſcan allies were the neareſt troops of the Atheniarr 


line. The Syracuſan detachment, elate wich the ſucceſs of their 
fleet, approached in diſorderly haſte. The Tuſcans, by a vigorous 


aſſault conducted with regularity, put them to flight. Gylippus ſent” 


reinforcement ; but aſſiſtance. coming alſo from the Athenian camp. 
the Athenians finally prevailed; with ſome flaughter of the enemy's 


heavy-armed, . and they ſaved moſt of the ſtranded. ſhips. - The 
Syracuſans however took eighteen, and of theſe the whole crews pe- 


riſned. 
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4 riſhed. 4 A was 3 3 the Athenian fleet, within 


©. 55, & 59. 


. its ſtockade, by a fireſhip. The wind favored the deſign, but the 
practiſed ſkill of the Athenian amen rendered it ineffectual. The Sy- 
racuſan fleet then retired, and each party erected its trophy; the Syra- 


ouſans for their a Vier, 5 e for N ſucceſs by 
land. 

"The « event * we ond aims. 10 1 to Al hows! made on 
former experience, was a diſaſter. ſo momentous, and fo little ha- 
lanced by the better fortune of the landforces, that the deepeſt de- 
jection pervaded the Athenian armament. On the other hand, the 


Syracuſans began to conſider themſelves no longer as an oppreſſed 


people, ſtruggling in the almoſt hopeleſs defence of everything dear 
to them; they looked forward to ſucceſs that might intitle them 


vanquiſhers of Athens, and vindicators of the liberties of Greece. 


Accordingly they applied themſelves immediately to block up the 


port; deſirous now to prevent the departure of that force from which 


ci 60. 


they had expected the worſt evils of ſubjugation; and propoſing no 

leſs than to deſtroy, or reduce to the dreadful condition of priſoners 

at diſcretion, the whole of that formidable fleet and army. 
Meanwhile not dejection only, from a ſenſe of diſgrace and appre- 


| henſion of the ſwords of their enemies, but the moſt urgent of wants 


preſſed the Athenians. In conſequence of the reſolution taken to 


or raiſe the fiege (no ſuſpicion being entertained that the enemy could pre- 


vent their departure by ſea), they had forbidden farther ſupplies of 
proviſions from Catana. Naval ſuperiority loſt, the means of inter- 


courſe with Catana were gone; and thus the deſire to depart was 


inforced, as the means were rendered precarious. A council of 
war was called to conſider of theſe untoward circumſtances; and the 


taxiarchs, officers nearly of the rank of colonels in our ſervice, were 


ſummoned to aſſiſt the generals with their advice. The reſult of the 
deliberation was a reſolution to withdraw the whole armament by 


ſea. This being determined, the ſubordinate reſolutions followed, to 
uſe all poſlible means for ſtrengthening the fleet; ; and, with this view, 


to 
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to abandon immediately their extenſive line of contravallation, and 


reduce their works to a fingle fort near the naval ſtation, large 


enough only to cohtain the baggage and ſick, with a competent gar- 
riſon. But naval action now, far different from that in open ſea, 
where they had been long accuſtomed to a decifiye ſuperiority, muſt 


89 


be unavoidably ſimilar to that in which they had already yielded to 


inferior numbers. Thus late therefore, taught by ſevere experience, 
they propoſed to prepare accordingly. Upon this ſubject the advice 


of the maſters of the triremes was required. The lightneſs of the 


veſſel, a quality neceſſary to ſwift-rowing, and of ineſtimable ad- 
vantage in open ſea, within the harbour of Syracuſe would little 
avail. On the- contrary, to be able to maintain a ſtationary fight, 


Thucys: 


1. vii. c. 62; 


as between infantry aſhore, was of principal importance. It was 


therefore reſolved that every man capable of bearing arms, beyond 


the neceſſary garriſon of the fort, ſhould be taken aboard; that nu- 


merous bowmen,. with the ableſt dartmen, particularly the Acarna- 


nian, ſhould be ſtationed on the decks; and that on the prow's 


grappling- irons ſhould be fixed, which might at once obviate the 


ſhock of the enemy's ſtronger bows, and, preventing their retreat, 


give opportunity for their own numerous heavy-armed to act. Pur- 


ſuant to- theſe reſolutions, about a hundred and ten triremes were 


| equipped and manned, | | 
The buſtle of preparation in the Athenian naval camp was ob- 
ſerved by the Syracuſans, and intelligence reached them of the 


0. 65. 


grappling · irons with which the Athenian prows were armed. Co”. 


lippus and Hermocrates, tho they could not equip. eighty. triremes,, 
nevertheleſs determined to purſue: the conteſt, ſo far ſucceſsful, for 
naval ſuperiority. Againſt the new mode of action propoſed by the 


Athenians, they thought jt neceſſary to prepare; but for this it was 
held ſufficient to cover the forecaſtles of their triremes with bull-. 


hides, on which the grappling-irons would not readily take any firm 
hold. 8 33 ES. „ 
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While the animation of the Syracuſans and their confederates 
{econded the ſpirit of their leaders, among the Athenians, not- 
withſtanding. the great ſuperiority of their naval force, a general 
dejection prevailed. The diſcouragement ariſing from the late 
naval defeats was proportioned to the former confidence 'in - the 

opinion, ſupported by.len g experience, of their decided ſuperiority. 
But as the ſpirits of thoſe under his command ſunk, the animation, 


and indeed the whole character of Nicias ſeemed to riſe. His beha- 


vior on the-occafion was truly great. Little ambitious, under favor- 
ing fortune rather deficient in exertion, and ſometimes culpably remiſs 
in his command, his activity and animation increaſed as evils preſſed 
and dangers threatened. None was now ſo warm in exhortation that 
might reſtore the drooping courage of the ſoldiers and ſeamen. The 
Rate of his health did net permit him to take the command aſhip- 


board : but he was ſedulous in attending the neceſſary preparation, 


and directing every arrangement. When all was ready for the pro- 
poſed attempt, thinking, ſays the hiſtorian, he had not yet ſaid ſo 
much for the incouragement of his officers and people as the ſingular 


importance of the occaſion demanded, he went Tound the whole ar- 


mament; and ſpeaking to each trierarch ſeparately, after mentioning 
their ſuperiority in numbers, and the meaſures taken for reſiſting the 
enemy's novel mode of attack, he exhorted every one, by his own 
glory, and by that inherited from his anceſtors, to exert himſelf in 
the battle to inſue. Leading then the whole to the ſhore, he there 


.committed them'to Demoſthenes, Menander and Euthydemus, under | 


whoſe orders they imbarked, and moved 1 to the harbour's 


mouth to force the egreſs. 
The enemy, who carefully watched their motions, e made 


toward them, under the Corinthian Pythen, and Sicanus and Aga- | 


tharchus, Syracuſans ; the Corinthian commanding the center, the 
Syracuſans the wings. With the firſt ſhock the Athenians made 


themlelves maſters of the veſlels that blockaded the mouth of the cr : 
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and were haſtening to unmoor them and clear the paſſage, when the 
Syracuſans approached, and a moſt obſtinate battle inſued. 


Meanwhile the Athenian army ſtood on the ſhore, obſerving with 


the moſt anxious attention what paſſed, within fuch a diſtance that 
they could ſee and hear almoſt everything. When therefore after a 
long conteſt, with various fortune at times in various parts, the ad- 
vantage of the Syracuſans became deciſive, and the whole Athenian 
fleet fled purſued, then grief, indignation: and diſmay (fays the elo- 


quent hiſtorian, at a loſs for words equal to the deſcription) roſe to 


the utmoſt pitch that any circumſtances could produce in the human 
mind, fince none could be more hopeleſs. 


32˙¹ 


Entering little. into detail, and not at all accounting for the event of 


this diſaſtrous battle, Thucydides proceeds to deſcribe the conſequences. 
The dejection that pervaded the defeated armament was ſo extreme, 
and the danger impending ſo urgent, that the ſacred dues of the dead, 

objects 5 of ſuch anxious attention, were totally neglected; no 
herald was ſent to requeſt the reſtoration of the bodies, no care was 
taken about their burial, but every thought was abſorbed in the evils 
that preſſed and the perils that threatened the living. Amid the 
general deſpair, however, Demoſthenes did not loſe his uſual energy 


Thucyd. 
l, vii. C 7. 


of mind. Going to Nicias, he propoſed what might ſtill have ſaved 


the greater part of the forces. Sixty triremes FERN to the Athe- 
nians : thoſe of the enemy, tho victorious, were reduced to fifty. He 
thought it therefore very poſſible ſtill to force the paſſage out to ſea, 
if, imbarking that very night, they made the attempt at daybreak. 
Nicias approved, but the crews abſolutely refuſed. * To retreat, 
they peeviſhly remonſtrated, was all the generals wanted ; they 
* would go anywhere by land, and fight their way, if neceſſary; but 
© by ſea the experience of the paſt ſufficiently proved that they could 

© expect nothin g but deſtruction.“ The execution of the ſalutary mea- 
ſure was thus prevented by exceſs of diſcouragement. | 


* 
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| ov EI pp US and the yearn chiefg,. on vpn the 44 
vantages which their laſt ſucceſs. gave them, became more than ever 
deſirous to prevent the departure of the enemy: they would complete 


ttie blow againft the invading armament, and deter future invaſion... 


The opinion was general among them, and it juſtified the propoſal of- 
Demoſthenes, that the Athenians would' now think only of retreat by 
kad, and it was ſuppoſed: they: would' move that very night. But- 
the Syracuſan people, wearied with the labor of the day, and exhila«- 
rated with its ſucceſs, were more eager to injoy the leiſure: which 
they had fo. well earned, than ſolicitous about any future events. It 
Happened too that the morrow was the feſtival of Hercules. Among 
ſuch an affemblage of people of Dorian race, and-in-ſuch-circum-- 
ſtances, the deſire of duly celebrating the day of a hero-god, with» 
whom they eſteemed themſelves. ſo- connected, became irreſiſtible ;: 
and nothing could perſuade them to quit tlie religious revel for. 
a nocturnal military enterprize. Hermoerates, who had been at: 
firſt moſt urgent for the meaſure; knew His felloweitizens and man- 

kind too well to attempt on ſuch an occaſfon to force inclination: but 


Bis fruitful: genius provided ſtill a reſource for the attainment of his 


purpoſe. In the evening, ſome perſons under His direction went on 


| Horſeback to the Athenian camp; and approaching: enough to be 


heard, when they could be little diſtinctly ſeen, pretended they were 
of the party which had been accuſtomed to communicate with Nicias. 


Finding credit fo far, they charged thoſe whom they had ingaged 


in converſatien, to go and tellthie general, that the paſſes were al- 


ready occupied by the Syracuſans, and that he would therefore do 


« well not to move that night, but: wait and concert his meaſures.“ 
The 
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The fatal bait was taken, and the next day. was n by the Athe- oe" | 
nians in various preparation for the march. N 
But Gylippus and Hermocrates, having . in the moment to 
the wiſhes of their people, found means, before the. morrow ended, to 
' ingage them in their own views. Their victorious fleet went to the 
Athenian naval ſtation, and no oppoſition being attempted, they car- 
ried off, or burnt on the ſpot, every ſhip pag The army at the 
fame time marched out, under the conduct of Gylippus, and occupied 
all the principal paſſes round the Athenian camp, and in that line f 
country which the Athenians would probably propoſe to traverſe. + 
On the next day **, every thing being prepared, as far as circum- 
ſtances would permit, orders were iflued by the Athenian generals for 
marching. The pen of Thucydides and the language of Athens are 
wanting to deſcribe adequately the ſcene preſenting itſelf, upon that 
occaſion ; when, in the bitterneſs of antient warfare, every horror 
offered itſelf to expeRation, that the human body can ſuffer or the hu- 
man mind conceive. It was a ſource of no light diſtreſs, that inſtead of 
fulfilling the lofty hopes of their enterprize, the whole of ſo powerful 
a fleet was deſtroyed ;/ that, through their failure, ruin threatened 
their country ; and that, inſtead of returning, as they had once with 
reaſon expected, conquerors of Sicily, an ignominious flight was 
their only, and that almoſt a hopeleſs reſource for avoiding ſlavery or 
death. But in the circumſtances of that flight, a thouſand dreadful 
conſiderations, a thouſand lamentable objects preſented themſelves, 
ſtriking home to the feelings of every individual. The dead 
lay yet unburied ; and the recollection, or, in many inſtances, the 
| fight of a relation or a friend ſo neglected, ſtruck not only with grief 
but with horror. Vet the voices and the actions of the many living, 
whom wounds or ſickneſs diſabled for the march, their complaints, 
their expoſtulations, their prayers, their embraces, and the painful, 


e. 75» 


3 The third. from the WE. action, accord- counted the ay itſelf of an action = the next 
ing to the phraſe of Thucydides, and the uſual day as ſecond, and 15 forth, 
cnanner of reckoning. of the Greeks 3 who | 


8 uu 2 | | yet 
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vading the armament, Nicias wonderfully ſupported the dignity of 
his character and ſituation. Individually the diſtreſs of the exiſting 
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yet fruitleſs endeavours of ſome to follow their friends, were ſtill more 
diſtreſſing than the compunction which 'arofe from the negleA, im- 


pious as it was deemed; but ſo far excuſable as it was unavoidable, of 


the ſtill and filent dead. Mutual reproach then, and felf- reproach, 
for that ſhare which any had had in fuperinducing or inhancing the 
public calamity, whether by promoting the enterprize, or by obs 
ſtructing the retreat, occaſionally aggravated the bitterneſs of woc. 


Such, in ſhort, ſays the hiſtorian, was "this accumulated weight of pre- 


fent As. that it threw the whole multitude into tears; and, ab- 
ſorbing the apprehenſion of farther dan Ser, took l 2 the n 
and even the power to move. 3 

At length the march commencing dec bbed that of a whole ty 


flying from a beſieging army. This allo! is the remark of the cotem- 
porary hiſtorian, drawing a compariſon from among thoſe circum- 
ſtances which diſtinguiſh antient from modern times. For the 
numbers, he continues, including attendants, were not leſs than forty 
thouſand. Attendants however were of little ws arm 85 moſtly 
flaves, they deſerted openly ; and in the inſtant of the army's moving, 


the greater part diſappeared. Thus even the cavalry and the heavy- armed 


were reduced to carry their own proviſions and neceſſaries; ſome 


being without attendants, ſome miſtrufting thoſe who remained to 
them: and the ſmall portion ef : proviſions they poſſeſſed demanded 


vey care, W it was far from OT equal. to. Bs probable 


| Amid the extreme gelten 8 anguiſh, not without Kade per- 


circumſtances appeared not to affect him; his only anxiety ſeemed tv 


be to relieve that of others, and to diffuſe incouragement among all. 
What authority the hiftorian may have had for the remarkable words 


he attributes to him on- the. occaſion, we cannot know; but whether 
we conſider them as eonveying the ſentiments of Nicias or of Thu» 


cydides, they-are highly intereſting, as. they mark the opinion enter- 


tained 
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tained of the divine providence, by a man of exalted rank, of extenſive 
information and experience, juſt and religiouſly diſpoſed, but never 
taught to conſider this life as a ſtate of probation, and to expect in 
futurity the reward of good or the puniſhment: of evil deeds. From 
the head of the line, Thucydides informs us, exerting his voice to'the 
utmoſt, that he might be heard as extenſively as poſſible, Nicias, with 
an unruffled countenance, deſired the troops to advert to his own 
caſe: I, he ſaid, am in body (you may fee indeed the ſtate to which 
* my diſorder has reduced me) very far from being the ſtrongeſt 
among you. In the bleſſings of high fortune I was once inferior 
© to none: but now I muſt: bear every preſent evil, I have to appre- 
© hend every threatened danger, in common with the loweſt under 
my command. Such is my lot; why have always been regular 
© and zealous” in every duty to the gods; and generally not only 
+ ſcrupulouſly juſt, but liberally charitable among men. Hence I 
_ ©* have hope and confidence that our fortune will change for the better, 
The affliction ' we now. ſuffer is ſurely: beyond our deſert ; the 


enemy have already been ſufficiently fortunate ; and if our enter- 


prize againſt this country has offended any of the gods, it cannot 
be but our preſent evils are adequate puniſhment. For we are not. 
the firſt, who. have drawn our ſwords in the attempt, unjuſtifiable 
« be it confeſſed, to ſubjugate and reduce to ſlavery our fellow-crea- 
< tures, and ſeize. to ourſelves their poſſeſſions. In doing thus, 
. however, doing only what is ordinary among men, others have 
: ſuffered. for i it + what men. may bear. We therefore have ſurely 


© reaſon to hope that the gods will at length moderate their apparent 
: exceſs of, vengeance againſt us; objects as. we are Ar become, 


of pity rather than of indignation. 
Confiding thus far then in the divine mercy, let us look to what, 
mere human things conſidered, . our circumſtances are, aud ſurely 


© we ought not to deſpond. Such a force as we poſſeſs, with ſo large 


a a proportion, of regular troops, wherever we eſtabliſh: our abode, we 
« are not only a formidable am,, we are A commonwealth. Cer- 
*tainly- 
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yy tainly no Sicilian ſtate, Syracuſe excepted, will eaſily drive us from 


any ſituation we may occupy ; or even prevent us from occupying 


any we may deſire. To be ſafe, indeed, we have only to reach the 
& Sjcel territory; - for their fear of the Syracuſans inſures to us the 


< friendſhip of the barbarians. Firm minds and orderly conduct then 
are the things principally neceſſary to your welfare; and not to 
yours only, but that of the Athenian commonwealth ; which, 


however lamentably fallen through our misfortune, it may not be 
« beyond our ability to reſtore ; ſince the ſtrength of a ſtate conſiſts 


not in towns, not in territory, not in ſhips, but in men. 

Having thus ſpoken, Nicias led the march, the army fk dil: 
poſed in two diviſions, with the baggage between them; himſelf 
commanding the van, Demoſthenes the rear. The road choſen was 
not toward their Grecian friends of Naxus and Catana, but that by 
which they hoped moſt readily to reach the Sicel country; where 
ſooneſt they might find food and ſafety, with leiſure to concert fur- 


ther meafares. At the ford of the Anapus, very little diſtant from 


their camp, they found. a body of Syracuſans poſted to oppoſe 
the paſlage. Theſe they ſoon forced to retire ; but the enemy's 
horſe and light infantry, hanging on their flanks and rear, gave ſuch 
continued annoyance, that, after a march of only five miles, finding 


a riſing ground commodious for the purpoſe, they incam ped for the 


night. On the next day they made ſtill leſs progreſs. Want of 


proviſions induced them to halt, after a march of only two miles and 
a half, in a plain where, beſide collecting cattle among the farms and 
villages, they could fupply themſelves with water for their progreſs 
over the hilly and dry country which lay next in their way. But 


on the third day the Sy racuſan horſe and light-armed, in larger force 


than before, gave fo much greater annoyance, that after many hours 
waſted in unavailing atterapts to repreſs them, the diſtreſſed Athe- 
nians returned to the camp they had laſt occupied. Nor could they 


. as on the Preceding day, from their firuation : even to obtain 
Water, 
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waters ſuch was the englinge 5 dh in cavalry, was difficult 


and hazardous. 
Errors in colldudy P in the opinion of Th veydides, had 


occurred, tho he avoids. as uſual the expreſs declaration of any opi- 

nion. Either change of plan, or ſome greater effort than- had yet 

been made, was clearly indiſpenſable. On the next morning, there- Thueyd: 
fore, they moved earlier than uſual, and preſſed their march with © 79. 
the view to occupy the Acrzon-lepas,. the firſt narrow at the entrance 

of the highlands, But the opportunity loſt was not ſo eaſily. reco- 

verable: their ſlowneſs had given the enemy time, both to diſcover 

their intended courſe, and to profit from tlie knowlege ; and on their 

arrival at the Acrzon-lepas, they found not only an; armed force to 

oppoſe them, but the natural. difficulties of the pats increaſed by- a 
fortification, An aſſault was immediately attempted, which was not 

in the moment ſucceſsful. Meanwhile a ſtorm came on; ſuch, ſays 
the hiſtorian, as in the autumnal ſeaſon is common; but, in the pre- 4 Sept. acc, 


: k * | 4 to Chron. - 
ſent wane of the Athenian affairs, and the deſpondency its conſe- Thu. but ra 


quence, everything was conſtrued as an ill omen, and the: generals de: 5 * 
could not perfuade their troops to renew the attack. As conſtant exer- | 
tion tends to keep alive the ſpirits which ſucceſs has raiſed, ſo new- 
and unexpected oppoſition commonly. inhances the ' depreſſion of the 
unfortunate. Gylippus, therefore, informed of the. repulſe of the 
Athenians, and obſerving their heſitation, ſent a body of men to raiſe a 
fort in their rear, ſo as to intercept their retreat. The Athenian. generals, 
however, . found no difficulty. in checking this purpoſe. Their force 
was indeed yet ſuch as to deter the enemy from giving them 
battle; and accordingly. they a ww. choſe. their camp for the night 
within the plain. 
But on the morrow, .when they moved again, ſtill with the view 
to force the paſſage of the mountains, they had no ſooner quitted 
their camp than the Syraeuſan horſe and light · armed were upon their 
flanks and rear. If they halted to repel the annoyance, the enemy 
inſtantly retreated ; but the moment they reſumed their match, the 
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attack was renewed ; and this ſo repeatedly and efficaciouſly, that | 


after advancing only one mile through the plain they TER again. 6: 


Then the Saen al ſo retired to their camp. 


The diſtreſs of the Athenians was now become very great: while 
numbers were ſuffering from wounds received in the many ſkirmiſhes, 


all were in almoſt total want of proviſions and of all neceſſaries. The 
; generals therefore came to a ſudden reſolution to break up their camp 


by night, and take. the road toward the ſea, the direct contrary to 
that TOY they had been hitherto followin: g. and on which the enemy 


' waited to intercept them. For purſuing along the coaſt the way to 


Camarina and Gela, they might {till reach the Sicel territory, by a 
more circuitous courſe indded, but through a more level and open 
country. As ſoon as the uſual fires were lighted, to obviate ſuſ- 
picion in the enemy, the army was ſilently aſſembled and the march 


begun. Nicias led, with a haſty pace, yet preſerving due regularity. 


Throu gh ſome unknown fatality, alarm and tumult aroſe in the diviſion 
cee by Demoſthenes. Order was after ſome time reſtored; 
but the two diviſions were completely ſeparated. | 

The Syracuſans, as ſoon as day broke, perceiving the Athenian 
camp deſerted, in the uſual temper of democratical jealouſy, began to 


_ criminate Gylippus, as if he had traiterouſly permitted the enemy 
to eſcape. To diſcover which way fo large a body had directed its 


march, was however not difficult, and ſhortly all joined in zealous 
purſuit. Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding the misfortune. which had 
retarded him, had before daybreak WEE" the road leading from Sy- 
racuſe to Elorus. A little farther he found a body of Syracuſans 
raiſing works to obſtruct his paſſage acroſs the gully through which 


flows the brook Cacyparis. Theſe he ſoon diſperſed. According 


to the plan concerted with Nicias, he ſhould then have d 


up the courſe of the Cacyparis, to gain the interior country; but by 
| the advice of his guides he proceeded, ſtill near the coaſt, to the 


brook Erineus; and wen the cavalry of the Syracuſan army over- 


took him. | 
From 
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From the firſt there ſeems to have been ſome difference of opinion 
between the Athenian generals concerning the manner of conduQting 
the retreat. Nicias, who has evidently the approbation of Thucy- 
dides, thought the ſafety. of the army depended, beyond all things, 
upon the rapidity of its march: the inſult of aſſault ſhould therefore 
be borne, and halts made to repel attacks only when they threatened 
very important injury. Demoſthenes, on the contrary, was more 

| diſpoſed, on every occaſion, to revenge with the view to deter an- 
noyance. No ſooner therefore were the Syracuſan horſe now preſſing 
upon his rear, than he changed that line of march by which he could 
beſt gain ground, to form his troops ſo as to act moſt efficaciouſly 


againſt the enemy. The Syracuſans ſaw their opportunity, and puſhed | 1 
by him while he halted. Their infantry quickly came up, and De- | , 
moſthenes was ſurrounded. Too late diſcovering his error, he took 

the beſt meaſure that circumſtances would then admit, occupying a | ' 


walled incloſure near at hand, where the enemy's horſe could not- 

reach him, and where he could ſtill defy even their heavy-armed in- 

fantry. But repeated ſufferings in the courſe of this long war, and 
eſpecially the affair of Pylus, had taught the Lacedzmonians the 

value of light troops and miſille weapons. Gylippus, employ- 

ing the . only in falſe or in deſultory attacks, made 
principal uſe of his bowmen, darters, and ſlingers; and from theſe, 

through the remainder of the day, the Athenians had no reſt. In the Thucyd. 

evening, when many were thus wounded, and all worn with hunger, * 

thirſt, and fatigue, he ſent a herald with a proclamation, promiſing 

liberty to any of the iſlanders who would come to the Syracuſan camp 

and ſurrender their arms. Not many, even in fo hopeleſs a ſituation, 
when all theevils that the barbarity of antient warfare could inflict were 
_ impending, would forſake their general and their comrades ; an in- 

ſtance of fidelity deſerving notice the more, as the common conduct 

of the Athenian government would not ſeem to merit ſuch attach- 

ment from its fubjefts ; and while it does honor to themſelves and to 

Demoſthenes, it certainly reflects ſome credit on the government of 

Vor. II. e ASE MY Athens. 
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Athens. 80 deſperate indeed were the circurnſtances, that on the 
fame evening Demoſthenes capitulated for the reſt of his troops, ſur- 
rendering himſelf and them priſoners of war, with no other ſtipula- 


tion than that none ſhould ſuffer death, either through violence or for 


want of ſuſtenance. With their arms they gave up all their money, 
throw¾ing it into the hollow of ſhields Held to receive it, and four 
ſhields were thus filled with filver.” The priſoners, in number about 
fix thoufard, were immediately conducted to Syracuſe. 887 Y 

© Meatiwhile Nicias, having aſcended ſome way by the courſe of the 
eleyparie, eroſſed to the Erineus ®*, , paſſed that ſtream, conſiderably 


above the ſctne of Demoſthenes“ 8 fits, and incaraped on ſome high 


ground near the farther bank. Early next morning. the 85 yracuſan 
army haſtened in purſuit, and the horſe quickly Hertel Biß, 
gave information of the capitulation made by 8 m 
fummoned him to ſurrender himſelf 2nd the 19 under his com- 
mand. Refuſing credit to ſuch intelligence ſo tranſmitted, he 
aſked” LY fate. conduct for a horfeman of his own to make the f 
quiry, which Was granted. The return of his meſſen ger aſſuring 
him of the fact, he then ſent to propoſe, in the name of the Athenian 
commollwealth, reimburſement to Syracuſe of all the expences of the 
war, upon condition only that the troops under his command might 
debt! in fafery 3 and for ſecurity, he would leave Athenian citizens as 


hoſtages, , one for every talent that would thus become due. The pro- 


poſal Was reſecled, and the, Athenian, army. was quickly ſurrounded | 
by the multitude of the enemy; ; who would however neither make 
nor ſuſtain a any regular attack, but continued, till hingt unceaſing 


annoyance. with miſſile Weapons. V : 


Among the diſtreſſes of the Athenians, 1 not tthe leaſt” was. -the want 
of proviſions. Could they have ſupported the enemy's aſſaults on 


their preſent ground, they could not have ſubſiſted there. Nicias 


therefore about e called to arms as filently. as BS, with 


"2k Thi apocars 1 a a of the goth chapter with the 8 ads TN 
N N intention 
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intention to purſue his march: but the watchful enemy perceived 


his motions, and immediately ſang the Pæan. Upon this he gave up 


the deſign, and remained in his camp; but a body of about three hun- 
dred, without his orders, made a ſucceſsful puſh at the enemy's line, 
broke through, and, under favor of the obſcurity, quickly got beyond 
immediate purſuit. Nicias waited for the dawn and then purſued his 
march. Even then the enemy, under the able conduct of Gylippus 
and Hermocrates, would come to no regular action, but only infeſted, 
as before, with miſſile weapons and deſultory charges of cavalry. 
Sicily, through the greateſt part of its extent, is high land, inter- 
ſeed with numerous valleys, whoſe ſides are commonly ſteep, and 
the banks of the ſtreams: flowing through them often craggy. At. no 
great diſtance from the camp which the Athenians had quitted, the river 
Aſſinarus has a; deep and rocky channel. While extreme thirſt 
urged their ſteps to its ſtream, they hoped that, if they could once 
reach its further bank, they ſhould gain ſome reſpite from the annoy- 
ance of the enemy's. cavalry ; and the light - armed would be leſs for- 
midable when unſupported by the heavy- armed and horſe. But not- 
. withſtanding, all the exertion which ſuch motives inforced, when 
they reached the bank the enemy's heavy-armed were cloſe upon 


them. Diſeipline then yielded to the preſſure of evil felt and danger 


threatening. Without any order they hurried down the ſteep, puth- 
ing and trampling on one another; and, in the tumult, ſome were 
deſtroyed by the ſpears'of their comrades. The firſt object of moſt 
was to aſſuage intolerable thirſt, Mean while the enemy's light- 
armed, acquainted with all the ways, reached the oppoſite bank 


| before them, and the whole Athenian army, incloſed in the hollow, - 
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Thucyd. 

1. vii. c. 84. 
Sept. 8. or 
rather about 


15. 


was expoſed, helpleſs, to miſſile weapons on both ſides. The Pelo- 


ponneſians at length led the way for the Syracuſans down into the 
bottom, to complete the flaughter ;' while the Athenians, fill refiſtin g 


to the utmoſt, were fo preſſed by extreme thirſt, that, in the mid{t 
of action, many of them would drink He rurbid NT "ood | 


water, and even wag for eat 0975160 


* 
Thucyd. 
J. vii. c. 8, 
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| Already they were lying dead in heaps in che river; while thei 
horſe purſued and cut off any who could eſcape up the banks, when 
Nicias, whom nothing could induce to ſubmit to the Syracuſans, 
found opportunity to ſurrender himſelf to Gylippus. That general 
then commanded to give quarter, and was 'obeyed. Among the 
rocks and in the windings of the ſtream a large number of the 
Athenians found opportunity for either concealment or fliglit: 


the reſt were made priſdners. No capitulation was made; as for 


the diviſion under Demoſthenes : and, as priſoners might be mide- 
valuable as ſlaves, the Syracuſan ſoldiers were diligent in embezaling 


them as their private property. In this they were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
the public priſoners of the Syracuſan ſtate remained comparatively 
few. A detachment was ſent after the three hundred who broke 


through the Syracuſan line in the night, and took them all. The 


public pri foners, with WW meg eould be Wenn Were conduder 


to Syracuſe. : 
It would have been a e and a agua cd for ©ftipprs | 
to have carried priſoners to Sparta the two Athenian generals, the- 
moſt illuſtrious men of their time; and one particularly diſtinguiſhed* 
for his friendly diſpoſition to the Lacedæmonian people, the otlier · for 
his ſueceſſes againſt them. But the jealous, cruel, and faithleſs 
temper of democratical deſpotiſm diſappointed his juſt expectation. Az 
decree of the Syracuſan people condemned beth the Athenian generals: 
to death, and they were executed. In the antient demooracies, the; 
moit worthleſs. individual, touching at any time a chord in conſo- 
nance with popular paſſion, could procure: the ſanction of. ſovereign. 
authority for any vilkiny.. For where neither one perſon nor a ſelect; 
body was reſponſible, but the whole people, truly deſpotic, were the- 


common authors of every public a&; the ſhame of flagitious actions 


was ſo divided that it was diſregarded, No perſon, it appears, would: 


on himſelf author of the black decree againſt Nicias and De- 
| moſthenes ; the one intitled to the protection. of the Spartan general, 


the other under that of a EDN ſolemnly granted in the name. 
of 


— 
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of the Syracuſan people; When, in the uſual tide of popular paſſion; 
ſhame began to fuperſede rage, it became the policy of the democratical 
leaders to infinuate that Gylippus himfelf had promoted the decree ; 


and report was circulated, which the Sicilian hiſtorian Timæus choſe Plve. vit: 


to adopt as truth, that Hermocrates, whoſe noble patriotiſm we find 
ſo many occaſions to admire, was the inſidious villain: to procure, in 
deſianee of legal authority, the death of the illuſtrious - prifotiers... 
Theſe-reports deſerve notice, as they tend to-charaQterize the politics: 
af the times; but neither bears the leaſt appearance of probability. 
The cotemporary* hiſtorian aſſures us, that the cireumſtances im- 
mediately leading to the decree were not in his ti 8 with cer- 
tainty. at Athens; but ſome circumſtances. connected with the mea- 
ſure were not ſecret. The fears of thoſe. who had carried on trea- 
ſonable correſpondence with Nicias induced them, if not to pro- 
mote; yet to ooncur in it: the Corinthians had particular enmity 
o that. general, and, for ſome: cauſe not explained to us, were ap- 
prehenfive that his. reſtoration. to power in Athens would be injutious: 
to their intereſt. Theſe are what: Thucydides-mentions as the only 
ſprings- known to him; but he affirms it to have been a publio and 
ſoleran decree of che e. people that convent, the Keen 5 
generals to tie executioner-**.. F 
Meanwhile the. miſerable. e their once - flouriſhing army, | 
the greateſt: eyor {cnt out: by any one Grecian ſtate,. was reſerved: 
for a: {till} ſeverer lot. A vaſt. quarry in the hill. of Epipolæ, from: 
which. the. ſtone had: been principally. taken for building the. city, - 
was. judged: the moſt- ſecure. and commodious place for the con- 
finement of ſuch. a multitude off men, ſo verſed. in the uſe of 
arms. Into this the freemen were conducted to the number. of: | 
about ſeven. thouſand: the ſlaves were ſold by public auction. But: 
the faith of- the. Syracuſan People, 1 ſhamefully broken with. 


* Plutareb, in. his life of Nicias, 1 nis! account 1s ſatiefactory chiefly as it tends. to 
to have taken particular paitis to collect and confirm that of Thueydides, without adding. 
collate whatever remained to his time con- ſcarcely anything of any importance. 
cerning the expedition againſt Syracuſe; but | 
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| 
| 
the generals, was. not very cebipionfly/ / kept with#® thoſe of itfs ; 
rior, rank. On the contrary, their whole conduct was marked with) a 
5 ſpirit of deliberate cruelty, the general vice, it muſt be confeſſed, of 
une faireſt days of Greece; which yet cught not to be attributed to 
the diſpoſition of the people, ſince it Was the unavoidable reſult of 
the palitical ſtate of the country. The Syracuſans ſaw in the the- 
nian priſoners, not generous enemies, but oppreſſors Who would 
haye reduced them to the deepeſt miſery. Tho food cherefore was 
not denied, yet it was given in quantity barely ſufficientto ſupport lie z 
aud cruelty was ſtill more'fhown in the ſcanty allowance of water. 
No ſhelter was afforded from the inclemency of the ky; and while 
| the reflected heat of the midday ſun was ſcareely tolerable; the chill 
of autumnal night made an alternacy very injurious to, health. No 
| means were given to avoid their own filth'; no care was taken of 
| thoſe who ſickened ; and when any died, as many did, ſome of un- 
| attended wounds, ſome of ſickneſs cauſed by various hardſhip, the 
== | bodies remained to putrefy among their livin 2 companions; and the 
| eloquent | hiſtorian, here as on another occaſion,” unable to fatisfy 
| himſelf with deſcription of the extreme miſery, ſums up all with 
| : . ſaying, that no ſuffering could poſſibly reſult from ſd wretched a ſitu- 
ation which was not experienced by the Athenian priſoners. Toward 
the end of November, after a confinement of about ſeventy days, | 
the iſlanders, and others who were not citizens of Athens or of ſome 
| Grecian town of Sicily or Italy, were taken out for the milder lot of 
| being ſold for ſlaves. The Athenians, with the Sicilian and Italian | 
| 25 Greeks, remained; and we are not informed that they were ever releaſed. 
| | Thucyd. Meanwhile thoſe of the army under Nicias, who, inſtead of public 
| | 


, IIS 


. priſoners of the Syracuſan ſtate, had been made the private property 
of individuals, ſuffered variouſly,” according to the condition or 
temper of the maſters under whom they fell; and of thoſe who 

bad eſcaped by flight few fared better, for, unable to find ſubſiſtence, 
they were moſtly reduced to the hard reſource of offerin 18 themſelves, 
in Fn town * could reach, to voluntary ſlavery. Thus, ſays 
the 


« 
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the hiſtorian, all the towns of Sicily abounded with Grecian ſlaves. 

A few only had the good fortune to make their way immediately * * N 
from the field of action to the friendly city of Catana, from whence 

they got their paſſage to Athens. Aſterward Nr found n meaus to 

fly from bondage to the fame aſylum. 

In the miſerable ftate of ſervile dependency to which let um- Put, vit 
kink of Athenians were reduced, the ſcience, literature, ſine taſte, and Fr 
polite manners of Athens are faid to have been beneficial to many. 

Some, who were fortunate enough to meet with. maſters of liberal 
diſpoſition, were treated with the reſpect due to ſuperior accompliſh- 
ments; ſome were even preſented with their freedom. Since the 
days of Hieron the literature of Greece or Ionia had little made 
its way to Sicily; > and, through defect of materials, copies of books. 
were not yet readily multiplied. But many of the Athenians retained 
by memory much of the works of Euripides, whoſe moral and pa- 
thetic ſtrains, which they uſed to ſing as the ſolace of their bondage, 
fingularly touched the Sicillanns. Euripides lived to receive i in perſon 
the grateful 'acknowlegements of ſome who returned to Athens, and: 
related what kindneſs they had received in ſervitude, or what relief” 


in beggary, for che . honed gave by oe om ſinging, or teach» 
ings His e 


c. 86. 
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S1CILIAN Expedition till the Return of ALCIBIADES 
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24 ; SECTION I. N 
Efe. at Athens of the news of the be ti in 2 Efe, 
through Greece of the overthrow of the Athenians in Sicily. Change 
an the political ſyſtem of Lacedeemon. Meaſures of the Peloponneſian 


: confedkracy for raiſing a fleet. Propoſals from Eubæa and 25 af p to 
Acer n the Athenian to the Pelopormefian te, rol BH 


Thucyd. HE news ; of the total deſtruction of the moſt e arma- 
Sms ment ever ſent out by any Grecian ſtate, ſuppoſed ſo far from 
55 the danger of ſuch a cataſtrophe that it was Capable of accompliſhing 

_ almoſt any conqueſt, being firſt brought to Athens by no. official 
meſſenger, but communicated accidentally in the uncertain. way of 

reports, did not immediately find credit. Plutarch relates that a fo- 

plut. vie. reigner landing at Peiræus, went into a barber's ſhop, which, like 
Nie. the modern coffee houſe, was the uſual reſort of idle newſmongers 
in the Greeian cities (as, we find, afterward in Rome), and ſpoke of 

the event as what he ſuppoſed would of courſe be well known there. 

The barber, with more zeal than diſcretion, went immediately into 

the city and communicated the intelligence to the archons ; who, with 

the natural anxiety of magiſtrates under the tyranny of a deſpotic 
multitude, ſummoned an aſſembly of the people, and produced the 

| barber to declare his news. The people, in extreme agitation, de- 

manded his authority. The incautious man could produce none : he 

had no previous acquaintance with the perſon from whom he received 
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the information, and knew riot where to find him. The indignant 8 C. 24 
multitude immediately ordered the barber to the torture of the wheel pit 
(a mode of puniſhment nowhere exactly deſcribed to us, but which it Sasben 
ſeems might be borne long), and he was not feleaſed till ſome of 
the more fortunate few, who had eſcaped from the ſcene of woe, ar- 
rivitig, confirmed the uncertain intelligence. Even theſe, however, Tete. _ 
were not at firſt credited for the full extent of the misfortune. - 
Mulciplied concurring teſtimonies at length removing every doubt of 
the magnitude of the calamity, then public anguiſh became extreme, 
Popular rage began with venting contumely againſt the orators who 
had adviſed the expedition; ; as if, ſays the hiſtorian, the people them - 
ſelves had not directed it; and, in fact, the people in aſſembly holding 
the executive as well as the legiſlative government, every one being 
free to propoſe, and ſometimes a majority with tumultuous clamor 
commanding meaſures, there could be no duly reſponſible miniſter. 
From the orators then the public anger extended to the ſoothſayers, 
augurs, interpreters, any who had contributed to eſtabliſh the belief 
chat the gods would favor the project of conqueſt in Sicily. But in 
this exceſſive irritation of the public mind, fear ſoon became the pre- 
valent paſſion. Private loſſes of friends or relations, which ſtimulated 
the firſt movements, gave way to the conſideration, that the come 
monwealth had not ſuch another body of citizens in the prime of 
life as that which had been ſo raſhly committed to deſtruction, noe 
ſuch a fleet, nor naval ſtores to fit ſuch another, nor funds to ſup- 
ply the accumulated wants which the conjuncture created : and then 
it followed, that nothing leſs was to be expected than the appearance 
of the victorious navy of the enemy 18 Peiræus, and the Naben 
of Athens by land and ſea. 
In this general conſternation, r there, were not 5 g 
either able heads or magnanimous minds among the Athenians, and 
the criſis itfelf gave them the power to take the lead, Wiſe meaſures 
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and the moſt vigorous; that circumſtances. admitted, were accordingly 
reſolyed on; to reſtore, the navy, to ct © es, to raiſe, money, 


and to fave. it, by abridging, not pri tutry, which was 


yet, moderate; but public. luxury, Which was reed immoderate 
in Athens“, and, above all things, to obviate the defection of the 


allied aud ſubjedt-ſtates, . particularly of Eubcea,. the moſt. yaluy 
able dependency. of . the commonwealth, and without which, the 


city of Athens could not eaſily. fubſiſt. But the weight of the miſ- 


fortune into which their own folly had precipitated them, induce 
among the Athenian people a conſciouſneſs that a multitude is un 
to dire& executive government. To obviate | therefore, the extray - 
gancies of untdageed democracy, a new council K elders: wa a3. 
created, whoſe office was to deliberate on all public meaſures, pre- 
viouſly to their being 8 propoſed to the general alſembly. 5 This indeed 
was providing for the prudence of executive government, but not for 
vigor, not for ſecrecy, not for diſpatch; qualities which could meat 


GK. 


in the Athenian adminiſtration only when ſuch : a man as Themiſtocles 


>, or Pericles, g eneral a at the ſame time and demagogue, controuled by 


Thucyd. 
Vil, C. Zo 


no council, AM firſt direct meaſures, and. then command the ap- 


probation of the general aſſembly. Never however were the Athe- 


nian people ſo difpoſed to moderation, order, and attention to wiſe 
advice as in the preſent criſis. It was ſo reſolved therefore,” ſays | 
the cotemporary hiſtorian emphatically, * 0 and it was done; - LL the: 
 ©ſommer ended, 
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Meanwhile the attention uy all 4 N was W aud the pe 


of every republic put in motion by the blow which Athens had received 
in Sicily. Apprehenſion of the conſequence of ſo great an addition to 
the power of that ambitious and reſtleſs republic, as the conqueſt of 


Sicily might have given, had been very general and very ſerious. No 
evil that could befall the ariſtocracies which compoſed: the Lacedæ- 


monian e was ſo dreadful and. ſo odious as ſubjugation 


+ F. has: a judicious note- upon the paſ- plain what, for want of better i inquiry into the 
ſage of Thueydides which I have thus para- ſtate of Athens at the time, he e any 


| e * ſcholiaſt has undertaken to ex- not underſtand. 
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under the tyrannous rule of the Athenian multitude. Nor was La- 


cedæmon itſelf without alarm: for tho the conqueſt of Sparta Was 
not likely ſoon to be accompliſhed by the Athenian arms, yet there 


was no inferior evil which might not be expected, and quickly. Al- 
ready the Lacedzmonians faw not only many of their dependencies 
wrefted from them, but two garriſons. eſtabliſhed within their own 
country, infeſting a large part of it with devaſtation, to which they 


could neither preſcribe bounds nor foreſee an end. At the ſame 


time the Athenian fleets fo decidedly commanded the ſeas, that no 
profpe&t appeared of means for competition with them on that ele- 
ment; ſo that not only the Lacedæmonians were unable to extend 
protection to any allies beyond the ready reach of their landforce, 
but the extenſive line of the Laconian coaſt muſt be continually 


| open to inſult. In all theſe things the cataſtrophẽ at Syracuſe made 


à chan ge, that! nothing but the mad ambition or madder jealouſy of a de- 
ſpotic multitude could have produced ; and that change was immediate 
and almoſt total. The navy of Athens was no longer. formidable ; : the 
Pelopon nefian fleets now commanded the ſeas. The allies of Lacedæmon, 
; therefore, no lon ger fearing anything from the enemy, became only 
| anxious for exertion, that they might ſpeedily, as they truſted they 
could eaſily, complete the purpoſe of the war, and relieve them- 
ſelves from burdens under which they had been long uneaſy. The 
neutral republics at the ſame time thought the moment come fordeciding 
their party, before it was yet too late to claim merit for the deciſion. 
But the principal effect was ſeen among the ſubjeck⸗- ſtates of Athens; 3 
who, with unadviſed eagerneſs, preſſed forward i in revolt, taking i it 
for certain that the Athenians would be unable to maintain the 


war e the 9155 ſummer. | Meanwhile the Lacedemoniaus, 
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then view of this various Ferment, ag 1 to proſit from it to 
the eſtabliſhment of their own permanent ſuperiority over all Greece, 


to which they now, looked as an Walen completely within their 
Power. 5 | 
LS: 65; 1 3 
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Among the circumſtances of theſe times, a change in tlie La- 


| oe o/c ſyſtem, which conſiderably affected the general politics 
of Greece, muſt not be paſſed unnoticed. The Lacedæmonian 


kings, who in Lacedzmon, except when preſiding at ſome re- 


| ligious ceremony, were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed © from the maſs of 


citizens, being obliged in all political buſineſs to yield to the ty- 


 rapnical aythority of the ephors, injoyed in the command of armies. 


abroad, a more truly royal ſtate as well as a more efficacious royal 
authority. The intereſt which they thus had in leading their coun 
try into long a and diſtant wars, had been reſtrained by the law of Ly» 


Eurgus | forbidding ſuch wars ; and that law, inforced ſometimes bx 
the oppoſite intereſt of the ephors, was much more effectually and 


conſtantly inforced by the poverty of the Lacedæmonian common 
wealtb. N evertheleſs, before the Perſian War, Cleomenes, by in⸗ 
gaging the ſtate in frequent hoſtilities, appears to have acquired great 
power; and afterward, in the new and vaſt ſcene of action Which 
the Perſſan war opened, Pauſanias, tho not king but merely regent 
and general of the republic, was able to proſecute. his views of ame. 
bition to a great length. His own imprudence indeed, more than 
any other obſtacle, ſeems to have ruined his purpoſe: and the in- 
fuing downfall of the power of Sparta checked; for a time, the 
ambition of its generals and kin 88. When the Pelopon neſian 
war broke out, Archidamus, a. prince advanced in years and of 
a character ſingularly amiable, prudent at the ſame time and philan- 
thropic, ſeems to have had no object in command but the good of his 


country and of all Greece. His fon Agis, a man of moderate talents, 


would perhaps not have attempted innovation, if circumſtances' had 
not led to it. He ſucceeded to the throne in an early ſtage of a 
moſt complicated and laſting war. Error in; conduct, apparently the- 


_ conſequence of error in judgement, produced, as we have ſeen, very 


fevere cenſure upon him from thoſe who, in, Lacedæmon, had legal: 


authority to cenſure and even to puniſh kings. Afterward; by his ſuc-- 


ceſs at Maatineia, he . ſome 9 He was ſtill in the 
vi igor 
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vigor of Bis age, but of large experience, When the effabliſnent 
| of a ſtanding force in pili gave him, what none of his prede- 
ceſtors ever injoyed, a perennial military command. Here he found 
bimfelf really king: here he was free from the vexatious and de- 
grading controul of the ephors: here he miglit not only uſe at diſ- 
eretion the troops immediately under his or 11 but he had autho- 
rity to levy forces, raiſe contributions, exerciſe command among the 
allies of the commonwealth, and treat with foreign ſtates. Thus 
veſted with independent power, he was of courſe reſpected, and could 
make himſelf feared; ſo that much more deference was paid by the 
ſtates of the confederacy to Agis in his garriſon av Deceleia, than 
to any Spartan King at home, or even to the Spartan government 
itſelf. The refidence of his garriſon therefore was not unlikely to be 
preferred to that of his capital. Theſe were conſequences apparently 
not in the view of the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration, when the ad- 
vice of the Athenian refugee was taken for the permanent occupying 
of a poſt in Attica ; yet the circumſtances of the Lacedæmonian 80 
rernment prevented any effectual effort to check them. 

The eſtabliſhment of a public revenue in Sparta ſeems to have: 
been a departure from the ſpirit, at leaſt, of Lycurgus's ſyſtem. 
When ſuch an eſtabliſhment was firſt made, we are not in- 
formed; but we find Archidamus, in. the debates. preceding the 
Peloponneſian war, ſpeaking of it not as a new thing. The 
length of that war, and the extent of the ſcene of action, would make- 
attention to the revenue more than ever neceſſary; and. thus. again: 
à new intereſt was created; intimately connected with that which led: 
the kings to deſire always war rather than peace, and any reſidence 
rather than that of Sparta. Through the buſineſs of the revenue, the 
leading men at home might have an intereſt in yielding to the king's. 
wiſh 151 foreign command; and hence the influence of tlie king, tho- 


Thueyd. 
I; viii. C, 85 


at a diſtance, might keep together a party in Lacedæmon. Agis in his c. 33 


command at Deceleia did not neglect this policy. 
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The Lacedæmonian government now with 9 ON | 
applied themſelves to, what had been their profeſſed purpoſe at the 
beginnin g of the war, the acquiſition of a fleet which might rival | 
that ,of Athens. The project, then wild, was become at length 
practicable. Inſtead of five hundred triremes, originally propoſed, 
one hundred were now required of the confederacy. The Lacedæ- 
monians themſelves undertook for twenty-five, . An equal, number 


Was apportioned to Bceotia, fifteen only to Corinth, . fifteen to Loeris 
and Phocis, ten to Arcadia with Pallene and Sicyon, and ten to 


Megara, Trœzen, Epidaurus, and Hermione. Agis was qjrected to 


collect the contributions for the purpoſe from the northern ſtates. Ac- 


cordingly, with ſuch an eſcort as he "judged ſufficient, he marched | 
from Deceleia about the beginniny g. of N ovember ; J and after, receiving | 
what had been aſſeſſed upon the friendly, he proceeded to in- | 
creaſe. the ſum by taking from. the hoſtile, Turning ig toward the 
Malian bay, he carried off conſiderable booty from the CEtzan vallies; 

and then, advancing ſtill northward, he. compelled the Phthigt 
Achaians, with ſome other tribes ſubject to the Theflalians, f in de. 
fiance of the reſentment of chat People, to deliver Wage and Pay 

contributions. 295 N 
_ Meanwhile the 5 . in 1 1 from the fr 
emotions of grief and. alarm, and- ſubmitting themſelyes to able di- 
rection, were taking meaſures, ſuited to their reduced circumſtances, 
for r ref the N 8 ſtorm. Their firſt N was directed 


. 


Aden for without freecommunication with Eubcea, the city Hort 


not cafily be ſubſiſted. With this view. therefore a fort was erected 


on the promontory of Sunium. | Thus, but eſpecially i in the renova- 
tion of the fleet, a large but indiſpenſable expence would be incurred, 


Which would inforce the neceſſity of parſimony in matters of inferior 


moment. The garriſon Was therefore withdrawn from that poſt i in 
Laconia 
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Laconia which had been occupied by Demoſthenes in Intl way to 15 | ; 
Sicily, and meaſures were taken to reduce unneceſſary expences, and 1 
eſtabliſh an exact economy in public affairs Thus, ſays the cotemporary Thueyd. 5, _ 
hiſtorian, i in the cloſe of the nineteenth year of the war, preparations * * ä 
were making on both ſides, as if war was juſt then about to begin. 
But it was not poſſible for any prudence among the Athenians to i 
prevent that conſequence of their late misfortune, which they moſt ap- | -,- nl 
prehended andtheirenemies-moſt hoped, the defection of their allies and Fe Tre - 
the revolt of their ſubjects. The Eubceans, whoſe country was ſo im- = 
portant to Athens that a better government would never have left it in j 
the-ſituation of. a ſubject · ſtate, but would have given its people one in- 
tereſt with themſelves, were foremoſt to take meaſures for breaking their 1 15 
dependency; The reſidence of the Lacedæmonian king im their neigh- 5 
bourhood offered new opportunity for the intrigues of the diſcontented: 
the conſideration of the force that he could command from the ſur= 1 
rounding ſtates, in addition to that conſtantly under his orders, gave | 
large incouragement; and accordingly, ſoon after the arrival of the | 
news of the Sicilian defeat, a propoſal was communicated to. Agis from A 
a ſtrong party in Eubeg to bring over the whole of that ĩſland to the „ 1 
Lacedæmonian confederacy. Aegis not only gave aflurances that the: | 
force under his command ſhould be employed in their favor, but in. 1 
communicating the project to the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration; he | | 
uſed his intereſt to promote their cauſe; The. cautious government | 
of Lacedæmon, however, not willing to reject ſo advantageous a pro- 
poſal. as that of the revolt of Eubœa, was nevertheleſs not diſpoſed to | 
any ſpirited exertion for aſſiſting it. Three hundred only of thoſe | | 
called neodamodes, newly- admitted citizens, were. granted for the a 
ſervice; who, under the command of Alcamenes, marched into Attica. 
' Avis was taking meaſures for tranſporting this body into Eubœa, 
when a deputation from Leſbos, alſo propoſing revolt, reduced him 
to a difficulty. His deſire coincided with the wiſhes both of the 
Eubcœeans and the Leſbians; but neither people could effect their pur- 


poſe. er ooh ringer and, he. was unable to ive it at che ſame 
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time to both. He was already ingaged to the Eubceans and their 
extenſive country, almoſt adjoining to the coaſt of Bœotia, whether 

as loſs to Athens, or gain to the Peloponneſian confederacy, was far 

more important than the ſmaller iſland of Leſbos, on the other fide of 

the Egean. But the Bœotians, the moſt powerful of the allies 0 
Lacedzmon, "had a ſtrong partiality for the Leſbians, whom, as of | 
Zolian race, they conſidered: as kinſmen ; while the Leſbians, tho 


connected by no political intereſt, revered the Bœotians as the chiefs | 
of their blood. Agis, whether conſidering the intereſt of Lacedæmon 
or his own intereſt, deſirous of gratifying the Bœdtians, reſolved: to 


poſtpone the buſineſs of Eubœa to that of Leſbos, Accordingly, with< 
out any communication with Lacedzmon, he ordered Alcamenes to 
conduct to Leſbos that very force, which had been ſent by. the Lace- 

dæmonian ee for the 2 2 81 of 1 8 was revolt i in I 
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New e of Grecian al Perſian . Death f e 
and ſucceſſion of Durius 11. to the Perfian throne. Effett of the terrors 
| of an earthquake. Congres of the Peloponneſian confederacy at Co- | 
rinth. Nbmian games. Naval ſucceſs of the Athenians in the Sa- 
ronic gulph. - Influence of Alcibiades i in the Spartan councils. A Pe- 
laponneſian fleet ſent under Chalcidens, accompanied by Alcibiades, to 
coiperate with the ſatrap of Lydia and the revolied Ionians. Increaſed 

dfireſs of 4 3 7 Tony 7 alliance between Lacedæmon and . 


[ 


NOT all the funding vaunts and i ingenious panegyrics of later 
writers mark fo ſtrongly the aſcendancy which the little common- 
wealth of Athens had acquired i in the politics of the civilized world, 
ans che degree t to which it had repreſſed the force, or at leaſt the ſpirit 

of 
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of the vaſt empire of the eaſt, or diſplay ſo clearly the ſuperiority which 
a few conſenting thouſands, ſhell-direQed, may acquire over ill- governed 
millions, as the ſimple narrative given by Thucydides of the eonſequences 


attending the misfortune which befel the Athenian arms in Sicily. That 


event in the weſt preſently fet the caſt in motion, and the affairs of 


Greece became in a ne- way implicated with thoſe 7 Perſia. Darius 


had ſucceeded his father Artaxerxes in the throne. Artaxerxes, tho 
an able prince, and interrupted by no conſiderable foreign wars, had 
exerted himſelf, through a long reign, with very incomplete ſucceſs, 
to reſtore vigor to the unwieldy maſs of the empire. While his 
cares were employed i in compoſing the diſorders, which the troubles, 
| preceding his acceſſion, had produced in the central parts, the con- 

nexion with the diſtant provinces remained looſe and imperfect; inſo- 
much that, without any effort of the ſatraps for the purpoſe, a more 
independent power accrued to them, than could conſiſt with the good go- 
vernment of the Whole. Thus, upon the appointment of Tiflaphernes 


to the Gtrapy of Sardis, Amorges, natural ſon of the late ſatrap Piſ- 


N uthnes, was incouraged to revolt; not perhaps 1 in profeſſed oppoſition 
to.the ſovereign of the empire, but to the new fatrap only. He main- 
rained bimſelf, however, in the mountains of Caria, in defiance of the 
mandates of the prince and the arms of his officers. 

But the wants of the Perſian government prefled upon thoſe to 
whom its powers were delegated, in proportion as its weakneſs incou- 
raged oppoſition to them. The fatraps were required to remit from 
4 provinces, not only the accruing tributes, but the arrears. From 
the time of the victories of Cimon, moſt of the Grecian towns in 
Aſia had been tributary to Athens, and many of them ſince thoſe of 
Xanthippus and Leotychidas. The jealouſy of the Athenian govern- 
ment allowed few to remain fortified ; yet the terror of the Athenian 
name kept them ſecure, as far as hiſtory informs us, againſt any at- 
tempts from the Es except in one inſtance, when ſedition at 
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Colophon afforded an "opportunity, the advantage of which, however, this Hitt. 


was of ſhort duration. Nevertheleſs the Perſian court affected to con- 
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ſider all thoſe towns as ſtill appendages of the empire, and a tri- 
bute aſſeſſed upon them was required from the ſatraps. The 
wretched policy of Athens in the government of its dependencies, ſo 
far promoted the views of the Perſians, that there was in every 
Aſiatic city a party, compoſed moſtly of the higher ranks, who were 
ready to prefer the more liberal ſupremacy. of a Perſian ſatrap to the 
oppreſſive and inſulting tyranny of the Athenian people. Under theſe 
circumſtances it appears difficult to fay which was moſt wonderful, 
the ſtrength of the little | commonwealth of Athens, which could- 
hold ſuch a command, or the weaknefs of the vaſt empire of Perſia, 
9 which could not recover its dominion. The plea of inability from the 
i. vin. c. 5. ſatraps had at length been allowed at the Perfian court, and the ar- 
N rears of tribute due from Tiſſaphernes, for the Grecian towns within 
his ſatrapy, had been remitted. But at the ſame time that this indulgence 
was granted, it. was with reaſon required that a Perſian ſubject ſhould 
not be allowed to maintain himſelf in rebellion : Tiffaphernes was 
commanded to ſend Amorges, alive or dead, to Suſa. To effect even this, 
however, either means were deficient or conduct, and Amorges con- 
tinued to defy the Perſian power. 
It was very generally ſuppoſed that, by the defeat in Sicily, * 
command of the ſea was completely loſt to Athens; and throughout 
the Aſiatic Grecian cities, the ariſtocratical party were immediately 
looking out for means of mending their condition by revolt. The 
Leſbians had begun: the Chians and Erythræans followed: 
dut, diffident of their own ſtren oth, their firſt meaſure was to : 
communicate with Tiſſaphernes. The ſatrap, however, did not think 
- himſelf able, with his own force, to give them protection; but he 
gladly united his intereſt with theirs, and together they, ſent miniſters | 
to Lacedzmon.. At the ſame time Pharnabazus, ſatrap of the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Helleſpont and the Euxine; with the fame view 


3 What-we find from Thycydides upon this* which the court of-Perfia gave up all claim 
> Fabje&t in the fifth and fixth chapters of his upon the Grecian towns in Aſia, and ingaged 
eighth book, ſeems. alone ſufficient: to refute. that no Perſian troops ſhould come within three 
the report tranſmitted by writers. who lived days march of. the weſtern coaſt. See note 9. 


fome centuries later, of «treaty of peace, by p. 63. of this vol. 3 
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of acquiring revenue from the Grecian cities within his ſatrapy, was 
alſo deſirous of forming an alliance with the Lacedzmonians ; who 
would probably rather ſee thoſe cities tributary to Perſia, than ſources 
of revenue to Athens. He employed for his miniſters on the occaſion 
two refugee Greeks, Calligeitus, a Megarian, and Timagoras, a Cy- 
zicene, who arrived at Lacedæmon about the ſame time with the mi- 


niſters from Tiſſaphernes and from Chios and Erythre ; ; and thoſe 


Leſbian miniſters, who had been e g with Agis at Degel, 
alſo met them there. 

The conteſt which inſued, the preference in the Lacedemonian al- 
liance, gave opportunity for intrigue, in which Alcibiades was likely 
to enter and likely to be ſucceſsful. Endius, ephor of the year, was 
of that Spartan family with which principally his family had had an- 
tient hoſpitality, and Endius was now his particular friend. With 
Agis he was not upon good terms: it was therefore his purpoſe to 
make Endius alſo the enemy of Agis; and the oppoſition. of intereſts 
among thoſe who were contending for the Lacedæmonian alliance, 


afforded means. Agis fayored the pretenſions of the Leſbians, whoſe 


cauſe he had already adopted. Alcibiades perſuaded Endius to favor 


the Chians, and grounds were not wanting for giving them the pre- 
ference: they poſſeſſed no leſs than ſixty ſhips of war; in every cir- 


cumſtance of military ſtrength they were ſuperior to any among the 
Afian Greeks ;- and what was perhaps a till more important conſi-. 


deration, their alliance would carry with it that of the ſatrap of Sardis. 
Theſe motives, urged by the ability of Alcibiades, perſuaded Endius, 


and, with him, a majority of thoſe who directed the councils of La- 


cedæmon. A treaty was accordingly at once concluded with the 
Chians and Erythræans, and forty ſhips of war were voted to ſupport 


them in their propoſed revolt. Ten, under Melanchridas, were ordered 


to fail while it was yet winter; but the ſuperſtitious terror which an 
earthquake inſpired, gave ſome check to the meaſure. The earth- 
quake apparently was ſuppoſed. to portend that the command of Me- 


lanchridas would be inauſpicious ; for the acedzmonian government 
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immediately appointed Chalcideus to ſuperſede him, ang they reduced 
the ſquadron to five ſhips. 

The part, of Sparta being thus taken, and almoſt in the fame in- 
ſtant the uſual want of energy in her councils demonſtrated, the 
Chians became apprehenſive that intelligence of their negotiation 
would reach Athens, and they might be attacked before ſuccour ſuffi- 
cient for their protection would arrive. Toward ſpring therefore they 
ſent again to Lacedzmon, urging the neceſſity of early aſſiſtance; 


* and the ability of Alcibiades and the power of Endius being united 


to promote their cauſe, it was reſolyed that the whole fleet in the Co- 


l, vill, Co 8, 


rinthian gulph, including the 1quadron prepared by Agis for the expe- 
dition to Leſbos, thould be re acroſs the n and EM 
for Chios. e | 

\ Before this was carried into enes tho e it was va ght 
proper to hold a congreſs of the confederacy, and Corinth was 
the place appointed for the meeting. Agis attended from Deceleia. | 
He had the prudence not to mark any reſentment at the interference 
with his command, or any way to irritate an adminiſtration ill diſpoſed 


to him, by oppoſing meaſures on which they had a conſtitutional 


right to decide ; and yielding thus in part, he carried alſo a part of his 
- purpoſe. In conformity to the propoſition from Lacedzmon, the con- 


greſs reſolved, that the whole fleet ſhould go firſt to Chios, under 
che command of Chalcideus, who was then ſuperintending the equip- 
ment of a ſquadron on the Laconic coaſt; that when the Chians were 
put in a ſtate of ſecutity, Alcamenes, the officer named by Agis, 
ſhould take the command and proceed to Leſbos ; that when the bu- 
ſineſs there alſo was completed, the command ſhould paſs to Clearchus, 


who ſhould conduct the fleet to ye TT and act with 


| Pharnabazus. 


IDE fleet 1 in the gulph conſiſted of thirty-nine triremes. Twenty- 
one were in all haſte hauled acroſs the iſthmus ; and'it was the wiſh 
of the congreſs that theſe ſhould fail without delay. Thus, it was 


hoped, the Athenians, having their attention divided between the 
diviſion 
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diviſion failing and that remaining to fail, would act effectually 
againſt neither. But it happened that the ſeaſon of the Iſthmian * : 
games was at hand; and ſuch was the inviolable ſanctity of the ar- 4 
miſtice upon that occaſion, that even the Athenians might come and 
go and ſtay in ſafety. . The preparations. therefore would become un- 
avoidably notorious ;| and even the negotiations, in which ſo many 
perſons, with various intereſts, had communicated, would probably 
not remain long ſecret. But the very circumſtance of the games, 
which increaſed: the anxiety of the other confederates for the inſtant 
departure of the ſquadron, determined the Corinthians not to ſtir, The 
force of Athens, they ſaid, was already broken; and nothing to be 
apprehended from any diſcovery. of the purpoſes of the confederacy, . 
nor any obſtacle that could ariſe from a little delay, was of importance 
enough to prevent a large portion of their citizens from partaking in- 
that magnificent and ſacred feſtival,,whoſe period would recur only in 
the revolution of four Narr 
The negotiation had indeed been nde with ſuch care that 
| nothing tranſpired : but the movements of the fleet excited ſuſpicion ; . 
the perſons difcovered to be coming and going directed the ſuſpicion - 
to its object; and Ariſtocrates, one of the generals of Athens, 
was ſent to Chios. His inſtructions directed him to inform him- 
ſelf of the ſtate of things in the iſland, and, as a precaution, to require 
that the ſhips, which, . g to the terms of the confederacy, the 
Chians were bound to furniſh for the Athenian fleet, ſhould be im- 
mediately ſent to Peirzus, The. propoſed revolt was a meaſure intirely 
of the ariſtocratical party, and not yet communicated to the general 
aſſembly, or to any in the democratical intereſt. The leaders there- 
fore, thus taken unprepared, denied any intention to break their an- 
tient connection with Athens, and in conformity to the requiſition, ., 
they ſent ſeven ſhips to join the Athenian fleet. 
. At the celebration of the Iſthmian games ſeveral Athenians at- c. 10. 
. tended : the preparations were ſeen, the purpoſe ſuſpected, and mea- 
. ſures were taken at Athens ige, The feſtival was no ſooner 
concluded ; 
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eoncladed than the twenty-one triremes, already tranſported acroſs 
the iſthmus, failed under the command of Alcamenes. The Athenians 


attacked them with ſuperior force: the Peloponneſians were defeated; 
Alcamenes was killed; one trireme was taken; the others reached a 
deſert port of the Corinthian territory on the confines of Epidauria, 
called Peiræus. The Athenians followed, but did not think proper to 


attack them there. According to the uſual mode of naval operation 
in that age, leaving a few triremes to watch them, they withdrew with 


the reſt to a ſmall ifland near the coaſt, where they incamped. 
Intelligence of this action occaſioned much alarm at Corinth. The 


neighbouring allies were ſummoned, and with ſuch force as could be 


haſtily aſſembled, the Corinthians marched to protect the defeated ar- 


mament. Where ſoldiers were citizens, not under any regular mili- 


tary command, but having every one a vote in the deciſion of all public 


- -meaſures, it was often more difficult for the adminiſtration. to get a 


ſervice of tedious inconvenience performed, than one of great momen- 
tary danger. Accordingly the firſt propoſal concerning the ſhips in 


the deſert harbour of Peiræus, was to burn rather than undertake a 


laſting guard upon them, in ſuch a ſituation. After ſome deliberation, 
however, the conſideration of the expence and difficulty of Tepairing 
the loſs, induced the reſolution not to ſubmit to it without a ſtruggle. 
The ſhips were therefore hauled aſhore, and a conſiderable body of in- 
fantry incamped there for their protection. Information of the defeat 
and death of Alcamenes being in the mean time carried to Lacedz- 
mon, not only the departure of the ſquadron under Chalcideus was 
ſtopped, but it was propoſed at once to give up all the great views of 
advantage that had been opened on the other fide of the Ægean. 

The aſcendancy of Athenian' genius ſhowed itſelf, even in 
thoſe circumſtances which contributed moſt to the downfal of the 
Athenian empire. What the Lacedzmonian adminiſtration had neither 
foreſight to plan nor ſpirit to execute, the illuſtrious but unprincipled 


9 Athenian refugee, participating, through the ephor his friend, in their 
cloſeſt counſels, planned and executed for them. He urged that, if 


the 
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the ſmall ſquadron under Chalcideus haſtened to Chios, before the 
news of the diſaſter on the coaſt of Peloponneſus arrived there, the 
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acquiſition of that iſland might yet be effected. He would himſelf 
accompany the ſquadron; he would repreſent, in proper terms, the 
weakneſs of Athens, and the power and zeal of Lacedæmon; and he 


doubted not of accompliſhing the revolt, not only of Chios, but 


of all Ionia. Such were the inducements which he held out gene- 


rally to the adminiſtration. ' In private he further ſtimulated En- 
dius with a diſplay of the credit which. ſuch. an acquiſition - to the 


Lacedzmonian alliance would bring to his adminiſtration, and of 
the ſtill more important advantages of an alliance between Lacedz- 
mon and the court of Perſia, which would be the-ready conſequence. 


In the circumſtances of the moment, all was in his own power : if he 


neglected the e e g would paſs. from nim to his 
rival Agis. 

Thus incited, Endius became earneſt in . he plans of 
Alcibiades : they were adopted by the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration, 

and Chalcideus, accompanied by Alcibiades; failed for Ionia. In 

their paſlage, to. prevent communication of intelligence, they ſtopped 


all merchant-ſhips they fell in with, compelled them to follow 


as far as Corycus on the Afiatic coaſt, and there diſmiſſed them. 
Deputies from the leaders of the Chian revolt ſhortly came to Corycus, 
and the fleet then proceeded for Chios. Its arrival oecaſioned univer- 
ſal aſtoniſhment and alarm, except. among the ariſtocratical leaders, 
who were completely prepared. The council, according to pre- 


vious concert, was fitting ;- and. Alcibiades and Chalcideus. were- 


received: by. it 'to make their propofals. 'They boldly afferted that a 
large fleet was on: its way from Peloponneſus; not a rumor of the 
defeat on the Corinthian coaſt: had reached Chios; a decree was pro- 
poſed for renouncing the Athenian and ingaging in. the Peloponneſian: 
confederacy; and, without any material oppoſition from the demo- 


cratical party, it was carried. The Erythræans immediately followed 


the example; and three ſhips only being ſent to Clazomenæ, that city 
alſo. 
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al ſo joined in the meaſure. Thus, with the' trilling force of only 
five triremes, Alcibiades ſtriick a” greater blow againft his country, 
than the Lacedæmonians and their Loßfoderalesz alter all the er, _ 


vantage gained in Sicily, had almoſt dared to meditate. 


The affairs of Athens were now in fuch a ſituation; that it was 
judged lawful and neceflary to recur to the depoſit of à thouſitid ta- 
lents, ſet apart in the beginning of the war for caſes of extremeſt ne- 
ceſſity. No enemy's fleet yet blocked the harbour of Peiræus (the 


emergency ſpecified as the requiſite juſtification); yet, on the arrival 


of intelligence of the revolt of Chios, the danger was thought ſcarcely 
leſs prefling than if Athens were actually mveſteck For the moſt 


powerful ally of the commonwealth having ſet the example of revolt, 
it was concluded that the other allies and ſubſects would follow ; and 
thus'there would be an end of thoſe reſources without which the war 


could not be ſupported. The prohibitory decree Was therefore re- 
pealed, and a kind of confidential vote paſſed, directing that every 
effort ſhould be made for raiſing a fleet the moſt powerful that cir- 
cumſtances would allow, and that the ſpeedieſt exertion ſhould be uſed 
for ſaving the dependencies yet remaining to the commonwealth, and 
recovering, if Ko er ſhould beet thoſe which had "ready 
revolted. : 

The directors of executive government, thus ned with Acetioritty 
powers, ſent inſtant orders for arreſting the crews of the Chian ſhips 
acting with the fleet on the Corintihn coaſt. This was ſucceſsfully 
eus the free were impriſoned, the ſlaves declared free, and the 
ſhips were replaced by an equal number of Athenian ſhips. Eight 
triremes remained equipped in the harbour of Peiræus: they were 
diſpatched for Aſia under the command of Strombichides : twelve, 
nearly ready, were ordered to follow under Thraſycles; and thirty 
were put in preparation to be ſent after them as ſoon as poſſible. 

Stromoichides haſtening to Samos, obtained one Samian ſhip only 


as an addition of ſtrength to his ſmall ſquadron, and proceeded to 


Las on the Afiatic main; called thither by intelligence of a propoſed 


revolt. 
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revolt. He arrived juſtin time to prevent the immediate eſe of » 


negotiation with Tiſſaphernes and the revolted cities of Clazomenæ 
and Erythre, ſupported by a body of troops from each: but he had 
ſcarcely compoſed matters, when information reached him that Chal- 
cideus was approaching with his ſquadron, now increaſed, by rein- 
forcement from Chios, to twenty-three triremes. Totally unequal to 
reſiſt ſuch a force, aſſiſted by cooperation of the combined army at 


hand, he withdrew haſtily to Samos. The Clazomenians and Erg- 


thræans were then admitted into Teos, which became a member of 
the Peloponneſian confederacy; but the Athenian intereſt being ſup- 
poſed ſtill prevalent among the lower people, the fortifications on the 
inland fide of the town were demoliſhed. | 

Alcibiades had old and hereditary intereſt at anda, and he pro- 
poſed next to ingage that, the richeſt and moſt important of the Aſiatic 
_ Grecian cities, in revolt againft Athens. In thus promoting the Pelo- 
ponneſian cauſe, however, it was not poſſible that he ſhould have the 
Peloponneſian intereſt at heart. The ſucceſs of the operations which 
had been carried on under his direction, had been fo rapid, fo unin- 


terrupted, ſo important, and fo little expected, that he could not but 
have great preſent credit for it; but he knew that the moment his 


Thucyd. 
I. vill. c. 17. 


ſervices ceaſed to be neceſſary, he ſhould be an object of 0 


more than of gratitude; and that even already he was ſo to a power- 
ful party in Lacedæmon. With the inſuing annual change of ma- 
giſtrates there, the ephor his friend- would go out of office, and a 
new commander in chief would ſuperſede Chalcideus; whom his 


friend's intereſt, and perhaps his own recommendation, had raiſed to 
the command, and who ſeems to have acted in it conſtantly under his 


influence. His next meaſure accordingly ſeems to ſhow a purpoſe 
adverſe to the intereſt of thoſe in whoſe ſervice he was ingaged. 
Having together with Chalcideus purſued Strombichides as far as 
Samos, they proceeded. to Chios, where they completely changed 


their crews, putting the Peloponneſians aſhore to act as heavy- 
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| ire Infantry in the guard of the iſland, and raking Chian ſeamen 


in their room. The oſtenſible purpoſe was to give ſecurity to the ari- 
ſtocratical party in Chios, againſt the democratical, who. were leſs ſa- 


tisfied with the late change. But Alcibiades had evidently other 


views. In perſuading the Ionian cities to revolt from Athens, it was 
his purpoſe to attach them as much as poſſible to himſelf, and as little 
as poſſible to Lacedæmon: an Ionian force would be more manage - 


able in his hands than a Peloponneſian; and with an Tonian force 


he might accompliſh what a Peloponneſian would even prevent. 

Oſtenſibly, however, he was ſtill the moſt zealous as well as the: 
ableſt promoter of the Lacedæmonian intereſt. Thraſyeles, with his. 
ſquadron of twelve triremes from Attica, had joined Strombichides at 
Samos. Apprehenſive for Miletus, they haſtened their coutſe thither. 
But Alcibiades was ſo ſecret and ſo rapid in his meaſures, that, when 

they anchored off the. iſland. of Lads, at the mouth of the harbour, 


be was already received into the city, a his friends were in. poly 


ſeſſion of the government. Abt VC 
A new event in Grecian politics culled! a _ of alianet bes 
tween Tifaphernes, i in the name of the Perſian monarch; and Chat 
cideus, in that of the Lacedæmonian republic. The terms of this 
treaty were perfectly accommodated to promote the purpoſes of AL 
eibiades, but not at all honorable to Lacedæmon or to Chalcideus. By 
the firſt. article a moſt dangerous conceſſion was made to Petfia x 
for it was declared in general terms, that all the country and alt 
the cities which had belonged to the predeceflors of the king ſhould 
© belong to the king? It was then added, that the King, with the 
Lacedæmonians and their allies, ſhould in common: prevent the ac- 
* cruing of any revenue, and of any advantage whatſoever, from thoſe 
cities to the Athenians; that the king, with the Lacedzmonians: 
© and their allies, ſhould carry on war againſt the Athenians in com- 
mon; that neither party ſhould make peace without the other ;. 
« that if any ſubjects of the king ſhould revolt, they ſhould be held as} 
& enemies by the Lacedæmonians; and that equally if any allies of the 
5 „Lacedæ- 
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2 Löbe chethO nian ſhould revolt,” (for by chat term the renunciation of 


alliance with the my ſtare \ was deſcribed) © they ſhould be held as 
* enemies "Off the king, 
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Progref ” revolt arainft Athens : Exertions of Athens. Si ge of Chios. 
Battle of Miletus. Service of the Peloponneſian armament to the 


x 
ſatrap of Sar dis. Dilſati action of the P eloponneſi, tans with 4 he | 


Jatrap. Operations of the averſe armaments, and intrigues among 
© the Aﬀatic cities. Change in the adminiſtration of Sparta. Commu/- 


foners ſent from Sparta to Ionia, refuſe to confirm the treaty with 
the ſatrap. e ＋ Na to the Peloponnefian OY ERT OY. 


THE hes of Perſia being this by treaty ingaged to affif the B. C. 412, 
military force of the Peloponneſian confederacy, the power collected 
againſt the tottering dominion of Athens might ſeem more than ſuf- 
ficient to inſure its almoſt inſtant downfall. Bur party diviſions and 
conſtitutional ſluggiſhneſs prevailed in Lacedzmon, and the oppoſite 
intereſts of different commonwealths impeded every meaſure of the 
confederacy; while, the preflure of extreme danger inforcing unani- 
mity in the Athenian councils, ſuch was the energy of the admini- 
ſtration, and ſuch till the reſources of the commonwealth, that 
Athens was already again approaching to a ſuperiority at ſea. 
Diomedon conducting from Attica a reinforcement of fixteen ſhips Ee Wo 
to the fleet on the Aſiatic ſtation, took four Chian triremes, from ; 
which however the crews eſcaped. The Peloponneſians and their 
allies meanwhile obtained the more important advantage of ingaging 
in revolt the towns of Lebedus and Eræ on the continent, and after- 
ward the city of Methymne in Leſbos, the only one of the iſland re- c. 22. 
maining to Athens. But that wretched ſyſtem of Grecian policy, 
which, equally under Lacedzmonian as under Athenian ſupremacy, | 
KW! the hi gher and the lower people everywhere at perpetual enmity, 


223 3 - afforded 
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afforded opportunity for the Athenian 3, the moment they could ſhow: 
a force at ſea, to give a turn, in all maritime cities, in favor of the 
demoeratical intereſt. Piomedon therefore, proceeding to Teos, 
where tlie democratical intereſt was ſtrong, recovered that city to 
the Athenian alliance. Meanwhile the body of the higher people of 
Thueyd 9 Samos, more depreſſed than alli others ſince their reduction on their 
former revolt, were propoſing, to ſeize the opportunity. that ſeemed: 
5 to offer, through the prevalence of the Peloponneſian arms, for mend- 
ing their condition. The tower people, having intelligence, of the 
_ defign, roſe upon them, and, with the aſſiſtance of the crews of three 
h Athenian' triremes then at Samos, overpowered them, put to death 
= two hundred, and baniſhing about four hundred more, ſhared. among 
n+ themſelves their property. Nothing equally. with this. meaſure, 
which humanity ſhudders. at, could infure- to Athens the dominion 
of that valuable iſland. - Accordingly the maſſacre and robbery were 
rewarded by a decree of the Athenian. people, granting to the perpe - 
trators the independent adminiſtration of the affairs of their iſland, 
8 which, fince the laſt rebellion, had, been me nen che immediate 
| : controul of, the Athenian. government. 
1 While fucceſs was thus beginning to Mine ag again upon 1 98 Athe- | 
| nians on the eaſtern ſide of the Ægean, they met with an unexpected 
N. eo reverſe nearer home. The Peloponneſian ſhips, in the Corinthian 
| Peiræus, to the number of twenty, making a ſudden attack upon an 
| Athenian ſquadron; of equal force watching them, gained: the victory 
1 5 and took four ſhips. Aſtyochus was then ſent from Lacedæmon to 
ill | conduct the victorious ſquadron. to Afka⸗ there to aſſire be command 
in chief of the fleet, f 
Ihe exertions of the Athenian WAS ag Arenen en 
to have their effect. Leon, bringing from Attica a freſh reinforce- 
ment of ten ſhips, proceeded with Diomedon to Leſbos; and, tho 
Aſtyochus arrived in time to interfere, the cooperation of the demo- 
cratical party inabled them to recover the whole of that important 
land, They proceeded. to 8 on the continent, and that 


. city: 
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city alſo renewed its connection with Athens. Such, in ſhort, had 
been the energy of the Athenian adminiſtration, and ſuch the ſupine- 
neſs of the Peloponneſians, that the Athenian fleet in the Aſiatic ſeas. 
could now be divided and yet everywhere ſuperior. The ſquadron 
of twenty triremes under Thraſycles and Strombichides had not 
moved from Lade, but watched there for an opportunity of advantage. 
Making a deſcent on the Mileſian lands, they defeated the troops 
which under Chalcideus, the Lacedæmonian commander in chief, 
marched out againſt them, and Chalcideus himſelf was killed; but 
their force was inſufficient for =_ attempt I the town of 
: Miletus. e ö 
Naval fuperiority being b e ee bee it was Aeemisd to 
carry on operations againſt Chios with a view to the reduction of the 
iſland; Then at length the Chians had the mortification to find, 
contrary. not only to their own expectation but that of all Greece, 
that their revolt had been detetmined on miſtaken grounds, and with- 
out due precaution. and juſt foreſight Till the preſent conjuncture, 
the affairs of Chios had long been managed with a ſteady prudence, 
not common among the Greeian cities. Moderate in proſperity, 
blameleſs toward their neighbours, and uſing their increafing wealth 
and power for no purpoſe: of ambition, but directing their politics 
merely to ſecure the happineſs they injoyed, their. ifland, from the 
time of the Perſian war, had never ſeen an enemy within its bounds. 
The Athenians now prepared to attack it on all ſides. They occu- 
pied the forts of Siduſſa and Pteleus, in the Erythræan territory, and 
the little iſlands Enuſſæ, between Chios and the main, as naval 
Nations whence to infeſt the Chian coaſts. Debarking troops then 
in three ſeveral] places of the iſland, they defeated at each the 
forces which oppofed them; and with ſuch ſlaughter that the Chians 
attempted action in the field no more, but, giving up the whole of | 
their rich territory for ravage, ſhut themſelves within their walls. 
In this ſituation of things it was likely that the democratical party _ 


among them would be Dein out for means of a acco odation with 
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the Athenians: The leading men, aware of this, ſent to Aſtyochus; 

| | 155 who in conſequer ce came from Erythræ with four ſhips. 

B. C. 412. It was now toward the end of ſummer when a freſh and power- 

5 reinforcement. arrived at Samos from Attica; » fifteen hundred 

| er 3 Sep. 

1 Thueyd. Athenian heavy-armed, a thouſand Argian, and a thouſand of the 

. . various other allies of Athens, Phrynichus Onomacles and Sci- 

| | ronidas commanding. +. From Samos they croſſed to the Mileſian 

territory, and debarked there. Eight hundred heavy- armed Mile- 

fians under Alcibiades, with the Peloponneſians who had been 
commanded by Chalcideus, and a force of Aſiatic infantry and ca- 
valry led by the ſatrap Tiſſaphernes in perſon, oppoſed them. The 
circumſtances of the action whieh inſued were much” noticed at the 
time, as they contradicted eſtabliſhed opinions of the Greeks. The 

Argians in the Athenian army, holding in contempt the Ionians, £ 
advanced before their main body haſtily and with no good order, as 
againſt an enemy who would avoid their onſet. The Mileſians, led 
by Alcibiades, preſently routed them, and killed near three hundred. 
The Athenians meanwhile, oppoſed to the Peloponneſians and Aſiatics, 
attacking the former firſt, defeated them, and the others immediately 
fled Thus the Dorians, in each army, were overcome by Ionians. 

| | | | Alcibiades with the Mileſians, on FRG the ep of oy 9 0 j 

ponneſians, haſtily retreated, N 

1 The Athenians having erected their trophy, the RI proceeded | 
| immediately to take meaſures for an aſſault upon Miletus; but late 

: 2 in the evening of the ſame day on which the battle was fought, in- 

| : 7 telligeuce arrived of the approach of a fleet from Peloponneſus, of 


7 
— — 


— 


fifty-five triremes. Onomacles and Scironidas, anxious to reſtore the 
naval reputation of Athens, and perhaps too fearful of the temper of 
the people their ſovereign to uſe their judgement with due calmneſs, 
propoſed to wait the enemy”s attack. But Phrynichus declared that he 
would neither be allured by a falſe opinion of glory, nor yield to un- 
manly ſhame. Whatever his country” s welfare moſt required, was 
in his opinion moſt. honorable ; and in the preſent tate of the com- 
monyealth, i it did not become them to riſk unneceſſarily its naval force. 


Either 


| 
| 
| 
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Either his arguments. or his authority prevailed, and the fleet returned 
to Samos. The Argians, vexed, as wen N with the = 
grace of their defeat, ſailed home- | 
.  Fhe exertions of Peloponneſus alone, had not ſent out the formi- 
dable fleet which thus relieved Miletus. Twenty of the triremes were 
Syracuſan, under the command of Hermocrates fon of Hermon ; at 
whole ipſtigation-principally, the Dorian Sicilians had now reſolved 
to take an active part in the war; but two ſhips only, from Selinus, 
had failed with the Syracuſan. The Lacedzmonian Theramenes 
commanded the fleet in chief. On its reaching the coaſt of Aſia, the 
Athenian armament being gone, it was to be conſidered what ſhould 
be undertaken ; and the commanders reſolved” to gratify their NEW Thucyd. 
ally the ſatrap, by directing their firſt meaſures againſt Iaſus, the re- l. vil: c. 28. 
ſidence of the rebel Perſian chief Amorges. The fleet, in its approach 
to that place, was miſtaken for an Attic fleet :. the firſt aſſault i in 
conſequence ſucceeded, and Amorges being made priſoner, was a 
grateful preſent to Tiſſaphernes, who was thus inabled to obey his | 
ſovereign's commands, which required him to ſend the rebel, or at | 
leaſt his head, to Suſa. Some Greek troops which Amorges had enter- 
tained in his ſervice, being e Peloponneſi jan, were taken as a 
reinforcement to the army. The other priſoners formed a valuable 
part of the booty, being made over to Tiflaphernes equally free and: 
flaves, at a certain price * a head, and the capture all together was: 
among the richeſt made in the war. The place bein g put into the 
poſſelſion of the fatrap's officers, the armament returned to Miletus, 
* to paſs the winter, which was approaching. Philippus a _.. 
eedzmonian was made governor of Miletus, and Pædaritus, having 
been ſent from Sparta to aſſume the government or preſideney of” 
Chios, was eſcorted by land to OS. PS. he found means to, 
croſs to his ifland.. | ET, 
Early in the winter Tiffipherte vil ted Wb bo have fer. 8 
and according to the agreement made with the Lacedæmonians, + ang 


Oct. 
+ The price 8 by the hiſtorian is a of the 9 12 155 is very uncertainly 


Dai ic 6 Bater', the. value.of which, at- the time known. 


— c diſtributed 
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diftributed a month's pay to it, at the rate of an Attic drachma, 
about tenpence ſterling, daily, to each man. He then apologized for 
N to give in future only half a drachma, till he had conſulted 
| the king's pleaſure ; declaring himſelf defirous, if he could obtain 
= | authority for it, to continue the full pay-before gwen. Theramenes, 
1 having only a temporary command, for che purpoſe of conducting 
. | : the fleet to Aſtyochus under whoſe orders it was to remain, was 
| Ho | little diſpoſed to exert: himſelf about its pecuniary intereſts; but the 
5 Syracuſan Hermocrates remonſtrated warmly ; and Tiſſaphernes 
„ | thought it ſo far of importance to keep his new aſlies in good-humour, 
| . that he at length made an en to the bake SG, but would 
| 3 not allow the Whole. 100 
Thad. , In the courſe of the winter an en Het. «x thier Gale tri- 
| krremes under. Charminus strombichides and Euctemon, joined the 
| 8 Athenian fleet at Samos, which thus acquired again a decided ſupe- 
x Ss riority in the Aſiatic ſeas. It was in conſequence reſolved to-puth 
the fiege of Chios, and at the ſame time to block the port of Miletus. 


| For the former. purpoſe the greateſt part of the landforce was aſſigned, 
with a ſquadron of thirty triremes ; for the other, the reſt of the 
| | fleet, confiſting of ſeyenty-four triremes. The commanders drew 
| 5 lots for the ſervices. It fell to Strombichides Onomacles and Eucte 

l mon, with thirty triremes and a part of the heavy-armed, to Zo im- 
mediately againſt Chios: the others with ſeventy-four triremes com- 


manded the ſeas about Samos, and prejyred fe for an expedition againſt | 
[} | Miletus. | 
\| "4" hy Meanwhile Aſtyochus, 8 had gone to Sb to obviate pe ed 
revolt, hearing of the reinforcement. brought by Theramenes from 
. Peloponneſus, but uninformed of the great addition arrived to the 
i | enemy's fleet, thought the Peloponneſian intereſt in the iſland ſuffi- 
ciently ſecure, and croſſed to the oppoſite continent, where opportu- 
| nity of farther acquiſition appeared to invite him. Having however 
in vain attempted Pteleum and Clazomenæ, he was e by 
. tempeſtuous weather to take refy ge i in the Reer of Gu uma. 
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But throu ghout the Grecian towns, the democratical intereſt being 
diſpoſed almoſt univerſally to the Athenian cauſe, and the ariſtocrati- 
cal to the Lacedzmonian, intrigues were endleſs, While Aſtyochus 
lay with his fleet at Cuma, the ariſtocratical party in Leſbos ſent 
propoſals for bringin g that iſland again to the Lacedæmonian alliance. 
Aſtyochus favored the meaſure, but the Corinthians were diſinclined 


to it; and the Chians, more apprehenſive of their fellow-citizens of 


the Athenian party than of any other enemy, were extremely averſe 
to any diminution of the friendly force within their own iſland. 
Pædaritus, the Lacedzmonian governor, concurring with them in 
ſentiment, refuſed to let any Chian veſſels go on the ſervice, Aſtyo- 
chus, highly diſpleaſed with this oppoſition to his purpoſe, declared 
that the Chians ſhould in vain ſolicit from him that aſſiſtance which 
they might ſoon want; and with this threat he departed to | 
his naval command at Miletus. 
The Peloponneſian cauſe had ben to gain among the Sicilian 


| of 
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C. 33. 


e. 35 


ad Italian Greeks, and a freſh reinforcement of ten Thurian tri- 


remes, with one Syracuſan, Had paſſed to Peloponneſus. The Lace- 
dæmonians, adding one only of their own, appointed Hippoerates, a 
Lacedæmonian, to command the ſquadron, which they ſent to join 


the fleet at Miletus. Cnidus having lately revolted from Tiſſaphernes, 


Hippocrates was ſent thither, with orders, himſelf, with fix of his 
» ſhips, to watch the city, while the other ſix took their ſtation at 

Triopium, a promontory of the iſland, for the purpoſe of intercept- 
ing the enemy's merchant-ſhips from Egypt. Information of this 
— diſpoſition being communicated to the Athenian fleet, a ſquadron was 


detached, which took the fix 2 at Triopium, but my. Crews 


eſcaped aſhore. 


The loſs of fix ſhips to the Peloponneſian confederacy, ſupported 
only by its own means, might have been of ſome conſequence, but, 
with the advantage of the Perſian alliance, it was little regarded. 

Aſtyochus, on is arrival at Miletus, found the Mileſians zealous in 
_ cauſe, and the armament in high ſpirits, notwithſtandin g the re- 
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| duction of pay which bad occaſioned ſo many murmurs. The pay 


ſtill given by Tiſſaphernes was more than the Peloponneſian 
governments ever had given or were able to give, and the booty 
acquired at Iaſus was a great gratification. Nevertheleſs the leading 
men could not reſt fatisfied with the terms of a treaty, which 
they could fo little juſtify to their people at home, as that made by 


Chalcideus, and at length Tiſſaphernes was perſuaded to allow the 


objectionable articles to be reconſidered. Fheramenes had now the 


conduct of the buſineſs on the part of Lacedæmon, and a new treaty 


Was concluded ; in which the ſovereignty of the Perſian king over 
the Grecian cities in Aſia was rather leſs e WN 


and yet was acknowleged. 1 vp fle 
The uſe at this time made by the Peloponneſians of che advantages 
of Perſian. pay and Aſiatic plunder, ſeems: to have been only to in- 
dulge themſelves at eaſe in the large and wealthy city of Miletus, 
under the fine ſky of Ionia, while their new allies the Chians were 
preſſed with danger of the united evils which faction at home and a 
foreign enemy may bring. Before the winter ended, the Athenians. 


cccupied the port and town of Delphinium, not far from the city, 


The democratical party among the Chians, in itſelf ſtrong, ſeeing the 
Athenian: fleets again ſuperior in the Aſiatic ſeas, ſhowed its diſpoſi- 
tion to the Athenian cauſe ſo openly, that Pædaritus and the oligar- 
chal party were in great alarm. They applied to Aſtyochus at 
Miletus for fuccour ; but, in conformity to his threat, he refuſed 


to give any. Pædaritus ſent complaints againſt him to Lacedz-- 


mon; but 1 in the. mean time diſtreſs and danger continued. to. preſs. 
the Chians. 

When, among the various applications for the Lacedæmonian al-- 
lance, the preference had been given to Tiflaphernes and the Ionians, 
it had not been intended, even by Endius and Alcibiades, to ſlight 


the overtures of Pharnabazus. Twenty ſeven ſhips were accordingly 
prepared for the ſervice in which that ſatrap deſired aſſiſtance. But 


m os . of winter. the year of magiſtracy of Endius had 


- expired,, 


x 
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expired, and with it expired, in a great degree, the influence of 


Aleibiades in the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration. A conſiderable 


change of counſels inſued. The men in command, and the meaſures 


purſuing, on the Aſiatic coaſt, were looked upon with a jealous eye. 


Antiſthenes, who was appointed to the command of the newly- pre- 
pared: ſquadron, was ordered to conduct it, not to the Helleſpont or 
any port of the ſatrapy of Pharnabazus, but to Miletus, to Join the 
fleet already there; and eleven commiſſioners were ſent with him to 
inquire concerning men and things, and to aflume in a great degree 


the direction of affairs on the Aſiatic ſtation. They were particularly 
authorized to appoint, if they ſhould think proper, Antiſthenes to 


ſuperſede Aſtyochus in the command in chief; and alfo, at their diſ- 
cretion, to ſend any number of ſhips, with Clearchus for the com- 


mander, or not to ſend any, to cooperate: with Pharnabazus. 
Antiſthenes, with the eleven, making Melos in their way to 
the Ionian coaſt, fell in with ten Athenian triremes. They took 


563 


three, but the crews eſcaped, and the other ſeven got clear away. | 


This adventure gave them more alarm than ſatisfaction. They feared 
that information of their approach would be communicated to the 
Athenian fleet at Samos, and a ſuperior force ſent to intercept them. 
Inſtead. therefore of making farther their direct courſe for Ionia, 
they bore away ſouthward. for Crete, and ſo on to Caunus in Caria, 
whence they ſent to Miletus intelligence of their arrival. 


Meanwhile Aſtyochus, notwithſtanding his anger 3 the 


Chians, was preparing to attempt their relief, before it ſhould be too 
late to fave allies fo valuable to the confederacy. They were already 
| ſeverely preſſed: a contravallation was nearly completed againſt the 
city: the lands were totally at the mercy of the enemy; and their 
numerous ſlaves were deſerting faſt. Aſtyochus however, upon receiy- 
ing the advice from Antiſthenes, thought it his firſt duty to give convoy 
to the council, and his firſt intereſt to take care of the reinforcement ; 


and he accordingly moved with his whole fleet to Caynus. The 
| Athenian admiral meanwhile had actually ſent a ſquadron under 
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Charminus, but of twenty ſhips only, to watch the ſquadron coming 


from Peloponneſus. Miſſing this, Charminus fell in with the grand 
fleet under Aſtyoch us, diſperſed in a fog, and took three ſhips; but, 
when the fog cleared, the fleet collecting, he found it neceſſary to 
fly for Halicarnaſſus, and reached that place, not without loſing 


ſix x ſhips. Intelligence of this being carried to the Athenian admi- 
rals, they went with their whole fleet to offer battle to the Pelopon- 
neſians; but theſe ſhowing no diſpoſition to ſtir from the port of 


Aae where they were lying, the Athenians returned to Samos. 
As ſoon as the Athenian fleet was gone, the eleven commiſſioners 


| from Sparta began the more peculiar buſineſs of their miſſion, the 


conſideration of the: Perſian treaty ; and the ſatrap of Lydia thought 
the occaſion important enough to induce him to go to Cnidus. 


The commiſſioners, of whom Lichas was the chief, appear to have 


been friends of Agis; but, whatever party views they may have 
had, they conducted themſelves in this buſineſs with a ſtern dignity, 
and with the appearance at leaſt of an inflexible integrity, becoming 
the antient reputation of Sparta. The treaties were certainly very 
exceptionable. The words of the firſt, yielding to the king of Perſia 


the ſovereignty of all- the countries his predeceſſors had ever com- 


manded; thoſe of the other, forbidding the Lacedæmonians and their 
allies from carrying arms againſt any of thoſe countries; were an ac- 
knowlegement, on the part of Lacedæmon, of the claim of Perſia, 

not only to all the Afiatic and Thracian cities, and all the iflands of 
the Ægean, but to Macedonia, Theſſaly, Locris, and almoſt the whole 
north of Greece, including Attica ; fo that the Lacedæmonians, i in- 
ſtead of ſupporting their pretenſions to be vindicators of Grecian 
liberty, thus admitted the ſubjection of near half the nation to 
the Perſian dominion. The Lacedæmonians did not indeed bind 
themſelves to put Perſia in poſſeſſion of the countries ſo ih general 


terms ceded ; and, had their leaders been wily politicians, they mi ight 


perhaps, after profiting from Perſian aſſſſtance to ſerve their own pur- 


| poſes againſt n have eaſily prevented Perſia frem making any 


advantage 
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advantage of thoſe articles which ſeemed fo to militate with the com- 

mon cauſe of Greece. But Lichas and his collegues would not, for 

any temporary intereſt of their country, ſurrender its honor. They 
condemned the treaties, both that concluded by Chalcideus, and that 
by Therainenes, in the ſtrongeſt manner ; they declared that they 
would on no account ratify them; and they inſiſted that the troops 
ſhould receive no more pay from the ſatrap, unleſs he would enter 

into a new treaty upon other terms. Tiflaphernes, diſguſted with. 
their authoritative tone and unbending manner, went away without 
concluding anything. | 

| How far the conduct of the commiſſioners would be approved by 

the troops, to whom Perſian pay had been no ſmall gratification, may 
be doubted ; but a circumſtance occurred of a nature to obviate preſent. 
diſſatisfaction. Overtures came to the Peloponneſian commanders 1 "RY 
from ſome leading men of the wealthy iſland of Rhodes. The fleet, 1. viii. c. 4+ 
conſiſting of ninety-+four triremes, went thither; Cameirus, one of | 
the principal towns, but unfortified, was taken without reſiſtance; 
the chief men of the iſland were ſummoned to an aſſembly, and all 
the towns were peaceably brought over to the Peloponneſian intereſt. 
Intelligence of the motion of the Peloponneſian fleet being conveyed 

to the Athenian commanders at Samos, they ſailed in all haſte for 
Rhodes, but arrived too late for any effectual interpoſition, The 
Peloponneſians obtained thirty-two talents from the Rhodians, to- B. C. 411. 
ward the expences of the war, and, the winter being already ad- Jenuary. 
vanced, they laid up their fleet in the harbours. of the iſland. 
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the ſatrap of Lydia; communicates with the Athenian armament at 
Samos: Plot for changing the conſtitution of Athens : Breach between 
Aleibiades and the managers of the plot. New treaty between Lace- 
demon and Perſia. e of the f lege Y C bios, and tranſ- 
ations of the fleets. ' 3 


WIILE an important acquiſition. was. thus Made to the Pelopon- 
It confederacy, intrigue had been proſecuting, with no in- 
conſiderable effect, in oppoſition to it. Since the expiration of the 
magiſtracy of Endius, the party of Agis had been gaining ſtrength 
in Lacedæmon; and not only Alcibiades could no longer lead mea- 
ſures as before on the coaſt of Aſia, but his deſigns peta! more 
and more ſuſpected in Peloponneſus. In thwarting Alcibiades, how- 


ever, the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration feared him. What preciſely to 


expect they knew not; but they apprehended ſome great ſtroke i in 
politics to their diſadvantage. We are ſorry to have the teſtimony 


of Thucydides, tho only in a ſimple aſſertion, to the diſgraceful and 


nefarious expedient to which they reſorted for obviating the miſchief. 
Private inſtructions were ſent to Aſtyochus, to have Alcibiades aſſaſ- 
finated. This meaſure has been attributed by ſome to the vengeance of 
Agis ; whoſe bed, it is ſaid, Alcibiades had diſhonored, and whoſe queen 
is reported to have been ſo ſhameleſs, as to boaſt of her connection with 
the greateſt and handſomeſt man of the age. Others have aſcribed it to 
the revenge of the queen herſelf, for a filly declaration of Alcibiades, 
if he really made it, that no inclination for her perſon, but merely the 
vanity of giving a king to Sparta and an heir to the race of Hercules, 
induced him to pay her any attention. The cotemporary hiſtorian 
mentions upon the occaſion neither Agis nor the queen : his ex- 


preſſion rather goes to fix the crime upon the Spartan adminiſtration, 
one Alcibiades 


— 
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Alcibiades however, whether informed of the deſign, or merely 
fuſpicious of the Lacedzmonians, from acquaintance with their prin- 
eiples and: conſciouſneſs. of deſerving: their enmity, withdrew from 
their armament: and took his refidence with Tiſſaphernes. 
He was not unprepared for the change. Uneaſy, notwithſtanding 
the favor he found and the attention paid him, in the dependent 
eharacter of a ſtranger and a fugitive, it was his object to reſtore him- 
ſelf to his country, before that country was reduced fo low as to be 
not worth returning to- With this view be had aſſiduouſly and fuc-- 
_ceſsfully courted the fatrap: Neither the intereſt of the Perſian em- 
pire, nor that of the ſatrap, were, any more than his own intereſt, 
the ſame with that of Lacedæmon or the Peloponneſi jan confederacy. 
An opening therefore was not wanting, firſt for inſinuations, and 
then for advice, that might fet the ſatrap at variance with the Pelo- 
ponnefians, and render Alcibiades not only agreeable but neceſſary to 
Rim. Tiſfaphernes, preſſed for money both. by His court and by the 
expences of his government, and at the ſame time deſirous of amaſ- 
fing for himſelf, liſtened with ready attention to any ſuggeſtion of 


means to ſpare his treaſury. Alcibiades told him, that the allowance 


© of pay to the Peloponneſian forces was extravagant. The Athenians,” 
he ſaid, long verſed in naval affairs, and highly attentive to them, 


gave no more than half a drachma for daily pay to their ſeamen; 


not, as he pretended, from economical motives, or from any in- 
Vability to afford more, but becauſe they eſteemed. a larger pay 

diſadvantageous to their ſervice.? Tiſſaphernes approved the: 
propoſal for a reduction, but dreaded the diſcontent. that would 
inſue.. Alcibiades aſſured him, that he need not apprehend it: a+ 
«ſum of. money, judiciouſly. diſtributed: among the commanders, . 
would quiet all outory; or, if there was a man among them not to 
© be bought; it would be only the Syracuſan Hermocrates.. Repre- 
ſentations and remonſtrances would probably be made; but they - 
might eaſily be refuted; nor need the ſatrap give himſelf anx 
trouble about them: he would endertake to anſwer every 3 


ment and ſilence every clamor. The pretenſions indeed of moſt of 

the Grecian ſtates,” he ſaid, were extravagant: that of the Chians, 

he would not ſcruple to tell chem, was even impudent. The richeſt 

people of Greece, they were not contented with gaining indepen- 

+ dency at the expence of the blood and treaſure of others, but expected 

to be paid for defending it. Nor were the ſtates which had been 

tributary to Athens, tho leſs wealthy, leſs. unreaſonable. Deli- 
vered from the burden of tribute, they now grudged an unbought 

4 ſervice, to preſerve the independency and immunity which had been 

freely given them.” Having thus perſuaded the ſatrap that he could 

obviate clamor, Alcibiades undertook to conciliate favor to him, and 

excite zeal in his ſervice : © He would aſſert, he ſaid, © that the pay 
< hitherto given was from the private income of the ſatrapy; that 

Tiſſaphernes was laborin g to obtain an allowance from the royal re- 

venue; and ſhould it be granted, whatever it might be, the whole 

+ ſhould be diſtributed to the forces without reſerve.” Tiſſaphernes 
approved the propoſal, and through the dexterity of Alcibiades the 

P. 560, matter was compromiſed, as we have ſeen. 

| Having thus gained the fatrap's ear, and 9 himſelf 

to his confidence, Alcibiades proceeded to promote his.own views at 

the expence of the moſt important intereſts of the Peloponneſian con- 

| Thueyd. federacy. He urged, * that both the public intereſt of the Perſian 

1. vii. e. 46. © empire, and the private intereſt of the ſatrap, required, not ſpeedy 

nor complete ſucceſs to the Peloponneſian cauſe, but a protraction 

of the war: that the Phenician ſquadron, which had been pro- 

s miſed, ought not to be allowed to join the Peloponneſian fleet: 

* that, for the fame reaſon, to incourage reinforcement. from Greece, 

© by holding out the lure of Perſian pay, was impolitic : : that the 

King's intereſt clearly required a partition of power among the 

s Greeks ; the ſame ſtate ſhould not preponderate by land at the ſame 

time and by ſea, but rather the Athenians ſhould be ſupported 1 in 

their wonted ſuperiority on one element, and the Lacedzzxmonians on 


. the other. Thus it would mis be 1 in the king's power to hold 
2 | = IO 
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the balance between them, or to employ one againſt t the bebe: as he 


* pleaſed. ' Theſe being the principles that ſhould regulate the politics 
of Perſia toward Greece, it followed that the Athenians were the 


more commodious allies for the king : they had no land-force ca- 

pable of coping with his land-force : they were powerful and rich 
only by holding other ſtates in ſubjection; and, through: their fear 
of tevolts and of foreign interference, they might be kept always in 
ſome degree dependent. At any rate, they would always be glad to 


© ſhare with the king and his ſatraps the tributary cities of Aſia. But 
on the contrary it was the profeſſed purpoſe and the known policy 
© of the Lacedzmonians to emancipate all Grecian ates from ſub- 


8 jection to other Greeks; and they would certainly not reſt lon g. 


< while any remained under a foreign dominion. It was therefore the 
obvious intereſt of Tiſſaphe rnes, after bavin 2 taken from the Athe- 
16 nians whatever he could readily ON to break with the Lacedz- 
< monians:and drive them out of Aſia.” | oF 5 
The conduct of the Lacedæmonian Cormindlſbatrs in the congreſs 
4 Cnidus, contributed not a little to give force to theſe plauſible 


ſuggeſtions.” Whether acting with more honor than policy, or whe- 
ther merely judging ill their time, they confirmed the prediction of 


Alcibiades, that, from the moment the Lacedzmonians obtained a 


ſuperiority at ſea, they would not be contented to leave any Grecian 
cities ſubject to Perſia. Having once manifeſted their diſpoſition, 


-what:followed on the part of the ſatrap was to be expected: the pay 


to the armament was, not, indeed immediately ſtopped, but ir- 


regularly iſſued; and when che Peloponneſian commanders propoſed 
any exertion with the fleet, Tiſſaphernes always objected, that the 


Phenician ſquadron, which he never intended ſhould arrive, ought | 
in prudence to be waited for. Aſtyochus, whether through weak- - 


neſs or corruption, appears to have deferred to him upon all occaſions; 
and thus, as the hiſtorian. remarks, the moſt PETRO fleet ever * Kant 
from Peloponneſus walled in inaQtion. | 
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en having thus far worked upon the ſat rap, ſaw the crifis 
DS that might probably inable him, not ouly to return to his 
country, but to acquire the glory of reſtoring his country to ſafety, 
and perhaps even to ſplendor. The Athenians, in their diſtreſs, had 


been making great and even wonderful exertions; but thoſe very exertions 


had nearly exhauſted them; - and it was evident to all the more in- 


formed among them, that tho they might ſtill maintain themſelves, 
and perhaps even proſper, agaiuſt the mere force of the Peloponneſian 
confederacy, which they knew could not with its own means ſup- 


port. its late exertions at ſea, yet againſt that confederacy, ſupplied by 
the wealth of Perſta, it would be impoſſible for them long to hold. 


Alcibiades, well aware of both the weakneſs of the commonwealth, 
and of the opinions and diſpoſition: of the people, knew that nothing 


would give him ſo much importance as the notoriety of his favor wth: 
Tiſſaphernes. He was, however, unwilling to truſt himſelf under 
the authority of that populace which had expelled him; and he 


thought things fo much in his power, that he reſolved to require a. 


t. 48. 


change of government and the eſtabliſhment of oligarchy, as the con- 
dition upon which he would both reſtore his on ſervices to his 


eountry, and bring to it the advantage, in its preſent cixumitances 
the ineſtimable advantage, of the alliance of Tiflaphernes.. | 


The idea appears bold; even to extravagance 3 but it was in chardier 


for Alcibiades, and the times were ſingularly favorable. Moſt of the 


better fort of people; worn with the capricious tyranny of the mul 
titude, and dreading ſuch other dictators as Cleon and Hyperbolus, 
deſired the change. There were few trierarchs in the fleet who did 
not defire it, and with thieſe Aleibiades found ready means to com- 
municate. His overtures excited attention; ſome of them: went 
from Samos to confer with him; and the aſſurances he gave that he: 
would ingage Tifſaphernes in the Athenian intereſt,” and throu gh. 
him lead the king himſelf to an alliance with Athens, were very: 
gladly received' by the more powerful and richer men, who ſuffered 


woſt from the war, who were moſt preſſed in con anJequanes. + of the late 


public 
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public misforturies, and whoſe property was principally called upon to 
fupply the increaſed exigencies of an exhauſted treafury. The pro- 
poſal held out to them the proſpect, at the ſame time, of an advanta- 
geous concluſion of the war, and of a change of government, favorable 
both to the power of thoſe who were ambitious of power, and to the 
eaſe of thoſe who only defired eaſe. - Immediately therefore on their 
return to Samos, communicating with their friends, and finding thoſe 
diſpoſed to the cauſe numerous and zealous, they ſettled the form of 
an path for all who ſhould be admitted to theit councils (a precaution 
common among the factions of the antient republics) by which they 
bound themſelves to mutual ſupport and protection. 


Body and ſyſtem being thus given to the party, the leaders ven- 


* tured to declare openly their knowlege that the king would become 
the ally of Athens, and furniſh money for the expences of the war, 
provided Alcibiades were reſtored, and the government changed to an 


oligarchy. Some alarm and indignation at firſt aroſe, but the hope of 


profiting from Perſian pay ſoftened the murmur ; and the multitude 
| acquieſced under the idea of loſs of power, when the recompence 


was to be increaſe of both ſecurity and profit. Phrynichus however, 


the commander in chief, was ſuppoſed firm in the democratical in- 
tereſt, and the irinovators therefore had avoided communication with 
him. He was accordingly no ſooner aware of what was going for- 
2 11 than with ſuch power as he poſſeſſed, he warmly oppoſed it. 


Calling together the Athenian citizens of the armament, he urged 


the falſchood or futility of the arguments which had been uſed to 


promote the projected change. Aleibiades, he ſaid, (and Thucy- 


dides affirms that he ſaid truly) / cared no more for oligarchy than 
democracy, or for anything but for means of his own reſtoration 
t to his country and to power. Nor was it to be believed that the 

-< Perfian king would prefer the Athenian alliance to the Pelopon- 
* neſian ; fince the Athenians claimed command over ſo many cities 
within his country, while the Peloponneſians, whoſe naval ſtrength 
now balanced that of Athens, formed no ſuch invidious pretenſion. 
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5 It was equally yain to ſuppoſe the promiſe of nn government 


would allure either the ſubject- cities which had revolted, or thoſe 


Which ſtill remained i in obedience. The purpoſe of thoſe, cities was, 
© not to be inſlaved with an oligarchal rather than a democratical 
conſtitution, but, under whatſoever government, to be independent 
© of foreign dominion.” Neither was the ſuppoſition leſs unfounded, 

that perſon and property would, be more ſecure under the rule 
of thoſe called the better people; for thoſe better people, in the 
« exerciſe of power, commonly ſought. their own in preference to the 
public benefit. Nowhere indeed were men in public ſervice ſo liable to 
* oppreſſion of every kind, even to capital puniſhment without trial, as 
where the power of the people, the refuge of the innocent, and the 
moderator of the exceſſes of the great, was done away. That ſuch 
* was the opinion, the well - founded opinion, prevailing in moſt of 
* the allied ſtates, he well knew; and, for himſelf, he could not be ſa- 

+ tisfied with any of the meaſures now propoſed, whether for the re- 

© turn of Alcibiades, or whatever beſides.” 

But in a buſineſs. of this kind, a political and not a military = 
the authority of the commander in chief availed little. The aſſociated 
party, having a decided majority in the army, reſolved immediately 
to ſend a deputation to Athens, to puſh their purpoſe there. Peiſander 
was appointed chief of the deputation, and, notwithſtanding any op- 
poſition from the commander in chief, they ſailed for Attica. 

Tho all had thus far been conducted peaceably, yet Phrynichus ſtood 


in the ſituation of a man who, in a rebellion or civil war, has taken 


his party. However he might be inclined to ſheath the ſword, he 
apprehended his opponents would not; he expected they would 
prevail at Athens; he feared the conſequences to himſelf, and, to ob- 


viate them, he had recourſe to a meaſure extremely hazardous, but 


ſtill more unjuſtifiable. Thucydides, on occaſion of the retreat 


froin Miletus, gives Phrynichus the character of an able and pru- 


dent man. We can hardly give him eredit for prudence upon this 


occaſion. + He informed the. Lacedæmonian commander Aſtyochus 
of 
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of the diviſions in the armament under his command. Aſtyochus, 
who ſeems to have been a, weak man, went to Magneſia, and 


communicated both o the ſatrap and to Alcibiades the intelli- 


gence he had received. Aleibiades immediately ſent information 
to the principal Athenians i in Samos, of the treachery of their ge- 
neral ; infiſting that the puniſhment which ought to be inflicted for 
ſuch a a crime was, death. Phrynichus, in high alarm, and indeed in 
great peril, wrote again to \ Aſtyochus, complaining * that due ſecrecy 
8 had not been obſerved about what he had before communicated: 
6 that the danger inſuing to himſelf was moſt preſſing; the danger of 
«what he 5 abhorred and deprecated, periſhing by the hands of 
« his deteſted domeſtic foes : : that to avoid this there was nothing he 
was not ready to undertake, even, to the betraying of the whole ar- 
mament under his command to deſtruction. Nor was this a dif- 
ficult undertaking, for Samos was without fortifications ; and to give 
means of executing it,] he added every neceſfary deſcription and direc- 
tion. Aftyochus communicated this alſo to Alcibiades. 
From the dangerous ſituation in which Phrynichus was thus in- 
volved, he eltricated himſelf with ſingular boldneſs and dexterity. 
Having taken his meafures fo as to Thor that Aſtyochus was till 
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betraying him, and that freſh communication was upon the point of 


arriving from Alcibiades, he called together the army, aud told them 
he had learnt, by private intelligence, "the f intention of the enemy to 
attack them. The conſideration that Samos was unfortified, and the 
obſervation that part of the fleet was ſtationed without the port, he 
ſaid, induced them to the Wants; ; and he therefore iſſued immediate 
orders for works to be in all haſte'thrown up around the city, and for 


every other precaution to be uſedagainſt the expected attack. It had before 


been intended to fortify Samos; preparations had been made in conſe- 
quence; and the buſineſs, ſo as to ferve the preſent need, was quickly 
accompliſhed. Meanwhile the expected letters arrived from Alcibiades, 

indicating that the armament was betrayed by its general, and that the 
enemy were . to attack j . The ie gence now only ap- 


peared 


— 
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were meanwhile ingaged at. "Athens; to propoſe to a ſovereign pe TY 
to ſurrender their power, and Cabin to be governed by their, SEE 
men, over whom they had ſo Iong been accuſtomed to tyrannize. But 
apprehenſion of the prevalence of the Peloponneſian arms, ſupported, 
by the wealth of Perſia, and of the dreadful vengeance commonly to be, 
expected in that age from a conquering enemy, lowered their haughti- 


neſs, and, inſtead of power and wealth, made them anxiouſly look for 


means of ſecure exiſtence in humble freedom. Peiſander therefore, 


incouraged by the viſible effect of popular fear, declared his purpoſe 
without reſerve: he told the aſſembled people, © that they might have. 
the aſſiſtance of the king, and thus be not only delivered from their 
« apprehenſions, but aſſured of regaining a deciſive ſuperiority over their 
* enemies, upon two conditions, the reſtoration of Alcibiades, and a 
change in the form of goyernment.” Indignant clamor from ſome, 


ſullen murmurs from others, were excited by this propoſal. The 
particular enemies of Alcibiades were vociferous; and they were ſup- 


ported by the ſacred families of the Eumolpids and Ceryces, who 
urged religion and divine wrath as obſtacles to his return. Thoſe 
who feared no perſonal ill from the reſtoration of Alcibiades were 
leſs violent. Peiſander bore patiently the reproaches of all; and 


_ when opportunity was at length given for him to ſpeak, addreſſing 


himſelf to the moſt angry, he obſerved, that the Peloponneſians, al- 


ways more powerful by land, now equal at ſea, and ſuperior in the 


number and ſtrength of their allies, were Mpported in the ex- 
« pences of the war by the wealth of Perſia; and he then put 


the queſtion, * * What were the n means of the commonwealth to reſiſt 


535 * ſuch 
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+ ſach. a combination, or what the hope to eſcape impending de- 
© ſtruQtion ?*. To this queſtion, no anſwer, or none in any degree ſa- 
tisfactory to the aſſembly, was or could be given. In ſuch cir- 


* cumſtances then, continued Peiſander, the object for conſideration 


* muft be, not what form of government you would chuſe, but 
under what form the commonwealth can exiſt. And here no 
choice remains: it muſt be a government placed in ſuch hands, 
armed with ſuch authority, that the king may confide 1 in it ſo as to 
be induced to become your ally.“ To ſoften the zealous partizans 
of democracy, he then added, Some among you, I know, think 
© this a great evil. But can you heſitate to chuſe between certain 
6 een what will at worſt be but a paſting evil? ſince, when 

peace and fafety are reſtored to the commonwealth, nothing can pre- 


vent the people from aan when RO pleaſe, the antient form 


of government.” nnd 


Thus exciting at che ſame time Kur and hopes! ning mend 5 proving 


to the people that they had ſcarcely another chance for ſafety, not- 
withſtanding the averſion which had ſo long obtained among them, 


almoſt to an abhorrence, of oligarchy, Peiſander prevailed; and, . 


a decree of the general aſſembly, eleven commiſſioners were ap- 
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pointed, of which himſelf was chief, to treat with Tiſſaphernes and 


Alcibiades, with full power to conclude whatever they fhould judge 
expedient for the commonwealth. Orders were then iſſued for the 
9 8 of Phrynichus and his collegue Scironides; and Diomedon and 
Leon were appointed to ſuperſede chem | in che command of he ar- 


mament on the Aſiatic ſtation. 


There were at Athens ſocieties called S . ies, which bore con- 


fiderable reſemblance to our political clubs; with this difference prin- 
cipally, that as property, liberty, and life itſelf were incomparably 


leſs ſecure there than under the mild firmnefs of our mixed govern 
ment, the intereſts of individuals, which bound them to thoſe ſocieties, 


were much more preſſing than what commonly lead to any fimilay 
eſtabliſhments among us. The ſanction of a ſolemn. oath to their in- 
EDD | gagements 
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ga gements was therefore always required of the members; vhence 
the ſocieties obtained their name, ſignifying ſworn 'brother-hoods*. 


The objects propoſed. were principally” two; private ſeeutity, and 


political power; and for the ſake of one or both of theſe, moſt 
men of rank or ſubſtance in Athens were members of ſome Sy- 


nomoſy. Againſt the oppreſſion of democratical deſpotiſm, which was 


xen. de Rep. Often, as we learn particularly from Xenophon, very ſeverely exerciſed 
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againſt the rich, the collected influence of a body of noble and 
wealthy citizens might give protection, when the molt reſpectable in- 
dividual, ſtanding ſingle on his merits, would be over whelmed; and 
the ſame union of influence which could provide ſecurity againſt 
oppreſſion, with a little increaſe of force, would diſpoſe of the prin- 
cipal offices of the ſtate. Peiſander addrefled himſelf ſeverally to all 
theſe ſocieties, and he ſeems to have had conſiderable ſucceſs in per- 

ſuading them to concur in his meaſures. Everything being thus pre- 
pared as well as time and circumſtances would permit (for very im- 
Rauen intereſts ame bis proſenice: on the other ſide of the Aan) 
collegues. e 
1 at Samos, Fai found cheir cauſe, ſo, „ Ms any 


56. " ſtay there appeared needleſs. . They proceeded: therefore to the Aſiatic 


main to negotiate with Alcibiades and Tiſſaphernes; and they were 
admitted to a conference, at which the fatrap attended in perſon, but 
which Was managed for him by Alcibiades. The conduct of that wily 
e u 1 this pecalion's is not 0 accounted for 15 the 
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Juntos of the accomplices already formed in 
the city, with the view to thruſt themſelves 


into the ſeats of judicature and the great offices _ 
Smith's Tranfl. - If the word accom- 


Plices, for which there is no ſufficient, autho- 


of ſtate. 


rity in the original, were omitted, I ſhould 


prefer the Engliſh trandlation to the Latin, 
1 


which is indeed clearly bad. 


dides ſpeaks of what was familiar in his time, 
without ſufficiently explaining himſelf for po- 
ſterity, bas been anywhere duly diſcuſſed. The 
explanation which I have ventured to give, is 
founded on a compariſon of that paſſage with 
whatever has occurred to my notice, anyway 
bearing a relation to the ſubject, in the va- 


rious authors whom I have had occaſion to 
conſult, and in whoſe authority I * con- 


ſidence. \ 
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cotemporary hiſtorian, who has evidently not put his finiſhing hand 
to this concluding part of his hiſtory. Alcibiades, we find, had not 
that degree of influence over the fatrap, which he had given thoſe 
Athenians, with whom he had communicated, to expect; but it ap- 
Pears Moreover probable he already foreſaw, that the ariſtocratical party 
in Athens would not be diſpoſed to him as he had expected, or perhaps 
he was aware that they meant to deceive him. It was evidently now 

his purpoſe to render the conference abartive, by making demands for 
the fatrap, to which the Athenian commiſſioners could not conſent. 
Finding them however diſpoſed to yield much, he required the 
ceſſion of all Ionia, with the adjacent iflands, to the Perſian monarch : 


55 and, fearing the urgency of their ſituation would induce them to admit 


this, he raifed new difficulties, a ſecond and a third conference were 
held, and at length he added the requiſition, that, along all the coaſts 

af the Athenian dominion, the navigation ſhould be free for the king's 
ſhips, at all times and in any number. A demand of ſuch a nature 
convincing the commiſſioners that Aleibiades meant nothing friendly 
to them or their party, they broke up the conference i in ſome anger, 
and returned to Samos. 

Peiſander and his ads were no ener gone, than Tiſſaphernes 
went to Caunus, in Caria, a ſituation commodious for communication 
with the Peloponneſian commanders, with whom he renewed nego- 
tiation. He was now in alarm for the conſequences of his refuſal 
of pay to their fleet, which, of three diſagreeable things, he fore - 
faw would probably produce one: either the Peloponneſians 
muſt fight the Athenians, and would be defeated ; or their crews 
would deſert, and thus the Athenians, without obligation to him and 
without riſk to themſelves, would become deciſively ſuperior. ; or, 
what he dreaded more than either of theſe, to ſupply their preſſing 
neceſſities they would plunder the territories under his command, and 
thus weaken the ſources of his revenue. In purſuance therefore of his 
| original purpoſe, to keep the Greeks balanced againſt one another, he 
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invited the Peloponneſian chiefs to a conference at Miletws, which 
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was not refuſed ; and having then directed the iffue of pay as formerly, 


a new treaty was quickly concluded, which ran thus: 

In the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, and in the ephoralty 
© of Alexippidas in Lacedæmon, a treaty was concluded in the plain 
of the Mæander, between the Lacedzmonians and their allies on one 

part, and Tiſſaphernes and Hieramenes and the ſons of Pharnaces on 
* the other part, concerning the affairs of the king _ TE" ad the. 
« Lacedzmonians and their allies. | 
Whatever the king poſſeſſes in Aſia ſhall be the king's 85 0d the 


king ſhall direct che affairs of his own country according to his will 


* and pleaſure. The Lacedæmonians and their allies. ſhall. not injure 
* any place within the king's dominion ; and if any among the La- 
* cedzmonians or their allies ſhall attempt ſuch injury, the Eacedæ- 


<£ monians and their allies in common ſhall prevent it. So alſo if any 
© of the king's ſubjects ſhall attempt any injury to the Kaese. 


© nians or their allies, the king ſhall' prevent it. 

Tiſſaphernes ſhall: continue to pay the fleet in the manner here- 
tofore agreed, until the King's fleet ſhall arrive. After that it ſhall 
© be at the option of the Lacedzmonians and their allies to pay 


© their own fleet, or to receive the pay ſtill from Tiſſaphernes, upon 


condition of repaying him when the war ſhall be concluded. The 

« fleets, when combined, ſhall carry on operations under the joint di- 

* re&tion of Fiſſaphernes and of the Lacedæmonians and their allies. 
No treaty ſhall be entered into with- the Athenians but by mutual 


o * conſent of the eontracting g parties. 


Thus the alhance of ASt with Perſia, or at leaſt wich "8 
fatrap of Lydia, was apparently confirmed. | f 

During theſe negotiations, Leon and Diomedob, having taken the 
cb of the Athenian armament from Phrynichus and Scironides, 
had moved to Rhodes with intention to offer battle; but on their 
arrival they found the Peloponneſian fleet laid up for the winter. 


After gratifying their crews therefore, with ſome revenge againſt the 


Rhodians and ſome profit to e by raxage of a part of 1 
iflan 
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iſland, they took their ſtation at the neighbouring iſland of Cos to 
watch the enemy's motions. | 
_ While the Peloponneſians were thus inactive, their allies of Chios 
were reduced nearly to extremity. In an unſucceſsful ſally, Pædaritus, 
theLacedzmonian ſuperintendant of Chios, had been killed, the blockade 
was completed, and famine began to preſs the inhabitants and gar- 
riſon. In this ſituation of things opportunity was found to ſend an 
officer to Rhodes, who urged to the Peloponneſian commanders there, 
that as the contrayallation againſt the city was completed, its diſtreſs 
was become preſſing, and e e leſs than a ſtrong effort with the 
whole fleet could fave it from the enemy. 
Twelve triremes had been left as guardſhips at Miletus, four of 
which were Syracuſan, five Thurian, and only one Lacedzmonian ; 
but the Lacedæmonian commander, Leon, was a man of enterprize. 
While Aſtyochus heſitated, Leon, taking advantage of the abſence of 
the Athenian fleet from the neighbourhood, conducted his ſquadron to 
Chios. The Chians, informed of his approach, manned twenty- 
four triremes and went out to meet him, while their infantry made 
a diverſion by an attack upon the Athenian works. Thirty-two 
Athenian ſhips had been left as a guard upon Chios. With theſe 
an obſtinate action inſued, in which the Chians were ſo far ſucceſsful 
as to conduct the twelve Peloponneſian ſhips into their harbour, and 
Leon was received as commander in the room of the ſlain ſuperin- 
tendant Pædaritus. BE 

The reinforcement thus acquired was important: it inabled the 
Chians to obtain ſome ſupplies by ſea ; and an occurrence that quickly 
followed gave them farther relief. The renewal of connection with 
the "ED; of Lydia did not prevent the Peloponneſians Rom proſe- 


cuting their'purpoſe of extending their alliance to Pharnabazus ſatrap 


of the Helleſpont. Early in ſpring, the twenty-firſt of the war, 
Dercylidas, a Spartan, was ſent to him, He marched by land, with 
only a ſmall eſcort ; yet on his arrival before Abydus, the efficacy of 
the Spartan name ſufficed to induce that city immediately to revolt 
240 - Dd d dz from 
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from the Athenians ; and two days after Lampſacus followed the ex- 
ample. Strombichides, who commanded the Athenian ſquadron at 


End of April. Chios, being informed of theſe circumſtances, haſtened to the Helle- 


Thucyd, 


ſpont with twenty-four triremes. The ſea thus was left open for the 


I vii, c. 63, Chians to receive any relief. 


The cautious commander of the Peloponneſian float; Abyeehds, 
receiving intelligence that a ſtrong ſquadron of the enemy was thus 
called far from the Tonian coaſt, thought the opportunity favorable for 
ſeeking an action with their principal fleet. Upon his moving front 
Rhodes, Leon and Diomedon quitted Cos, and reſumed their essen 


at Samos. Aſtyochus led his fleet firſt to Chios, and ſtrengthening; 


__ himſelf with the whole naval force there, went to Samos, and offered 


B. C. 411. 
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battle. The Athenians, however, would not ſtir; and indeed their 


affairs were in a ſtate, both at Samos and at home, that might have 


afforded to a more able and active commander than Aſtyochus, other 
ne, than that from which he had e to profit. | 


SECTION v. 
Progreſs of | the Plot for- 4 revolution at Athens : : Niolinces of the li- . 
garelal party : Propoſed new form of government: Eſtabliſument of 
the new council of adniniſtration: * of the new een, 


iff ae with Ledæmon. 


PE I 8 AN DER and his LIL 3 to Samos fm their- 
unſucceſsful negotiation with Tiſſaphernes and: Alcibiades, had the 


k. viii; ©. 636 gratification to find, not only that their caufe had been gaining in 
the army, but that the oligarchal party among the Samians themſelves 
were both diſpoſed and able to effect a change in the government of 
their iſland. Thus incouraged they determined to pay no more at- 


tention to Alcibiades, but in proceeding in their original purpoſe of a 
change 


ER 
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change of government at Athens, to rely upon their own ſtrength 
for the conduct of both the domeſtic affairs of the commonwealth, 
and the buſineſs of the war. A large ſubſcription, for ſupporting 
meaſures upon which not only their intereſt-but their e lafery 
now depended, was raiſed by the party. 

Having eſtabliſhed this groundwork for future ee IRE it was 
then determined, that Peiſander, with five of the other commiſſioners, 
| ſhould return to Athens to manage the concerns of the party there, 
and that the other five ſhould paſs round the allied and ſubject- ſtates, 
and endeavour to bring all under an oligarchal form of government. 


Diotrephes was appointed to the ſuperintendancy of the affairs of 


Thrace. In his way thither he ſtopped at Thaſus, and ſucceeded in 
at once aboliſhing the ſovereignty of the people there. The conſe- 
quence, however, was not what Peiſander and his collegues intended. 
Some principal Thaſians of the oligarchal party, who had been ba- 
miſhed by the Athenians, had taken refuge with the Peloponneſian ar- 
mament on the Aſiatic coaſt. They maintained a correſpondence 
with their friends remaining in the iſland, and had been importunately 
urging revolt. Diotrephes did for them the moſt difficult part of 
their buſineſs, much better than they would have done it for them- 
ſelves. | Oligarchy being eſtabliſhed, the Thaſians in poſſeſſion made 
no longer any difficulty of preferring the Lacedæmonian to the Athe- 


nian connection; the exiles were reſtored, and Thaſus became a 


member of the Peloponneſian confederacy. Meanwhile Peiſander 


and the five who accompanied him, wherever they touched in their 


way to Athens, ſeem to have found as little difficulty in effecting the 
change of government they deſired, as Diotrephes at Thaſus; but 
the conſequence in moſt of the towns (ſo Thucydides ſays, with- 
out naming them) was the ſame; they revolted to Lacedæmon. 

We are not informed by what meaus a few citizens of Athens, 
with ſelf-· aſſumed authorty, thus almoſt inſtantaneouſly over- 


turned the conſtitutions of ſo many Grecian republics. The 


ad * Which the oligarchal party in Athens itſelf had in the 
meantime 


Thueyd. 
1. viii. C, 64. 


c, 65. 
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meantime advanced far in their purpoſe, do no honor either to the 
Athenian government or the Athenian character. The prinicipal was 


aſſaſſination, and it ſeems to have been chiefly managed by the young 


Thucyd. 
1, viii, c. 66. 


©. bs; 


men of the beſt families. Androcles, a man of mean origin, who 
had acquired ſuch influence among the lower people that the con- 
demnation of Alcibiades had been not a little owing to him, and who * 
had ever ſince been the moſt forward champion of democracy, was 
among the firſt taken off. Others of the moſt obnoxious to the friends 
of Alcibiades and of oligarchy ſhared the ſame fate: for, at Athens, 
the cauſes of \Alcibiades and of oligarchy were not yet diſtinguiſhed. 
Inquiry concerning theſe murders was ſmothered or deterred, and the 
friends of democracy became afraid to ſhow themſelyes : for ſome, 
who had been thought among the firmeſt in the democratical intereſt, 
being diſcovered to have joined the other party, Luſpicion ws ſo 
that no man dared truſt his neighbourrt. SEU 

The oligarchal party thus finding themſelves ce ventured to 
pets openly the kind of change which they propoſed” to make in 
the conſtitution, in which ſome conſideration was had for the antient 


| prejudices of the Athenian people, as well as for an appearance of 


c. 66. 


public virtue. There was to be ſtill an aflembly- of the people; but 
in ſome degree ſelect: it was to be confined: to a body of five thou- 


ſand, to be choſen among thoſe moſt qualified by property and per- 
ſonal ability to ſerve the commonwealth ; and public pay was to be 


allowed to none but thoſe actually ſerving in the fleet or army. This, 


* © © 


ſays the cotemporary hiſtotian, was ſomething ſpecious and al- 


luring ; being not only congehial to the ſpirit of the-antient con- 


ſtitution, but even to modern practice; ſince ſo large a number as 


five thouſand citizens ſcarcely ever met in one aſſembly; and at the 


ſame time it held out to everyone the hope that, if he would concur 
in che meafures en he might be a member of the ee 


9 1 * 7 | i 27 
' . 


| Meanwhile the a vic were mii held deco d- 


ing to antient form, and the council of - five hundred retained its 


functions: s 
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functions: but aſſa ſſination was continued; and with ſo little reſerve, 
and ſuch impoſſibility of obtaining juſtice againſt the perpetrators, that 
political oppoſition was deterred. None ſpoke, either in the aſ- 
ſembly or council, but thoſe of the party, and they not without 
previous communication with the chiefs. The friends of democracy 
meanwhile, without equal unien among themſelves, ignorant of the 
numbers of the oligarehal party, and ſuppoſing them much greater 
than they really were, ſcarcely dared complain of enormities practiſed ; 
every one thinking himſelf. fortunate if, with the utmoſt caution to 
avoid offending, he avoided ſuffering. To this depreſſion of the de- 
mocratical party nothing ſo much contributed as the treachery among 
its reputed friends; for ſome: of thoſe fartheſt from previous ſuſpicion 
having joined the oligarchal party, no one knew any longer in whom 
he might confide. Thus aſſaſſinations continued to paſs without in- 
quiry; and even where proof could be obtataet againſt the perpetrators, 
nabe ventured to proſecute. 

Already things were in this ſituation when peiſander returned to 
n Before his departure a decree had been made, declaring, in 
general terms, that the government ſhould be chan ged : it remained to 
be decided how; An-aflembly of the people was convened to deter- 


mine that important queſtion. The oligarchal party had ſuch a de 


eided ſuperiority, that they might propoſe, with a certainty of carry- 
ing, in the moment, almoſt anything: but it was not what might be 
in the moment carried in the aſſembly at Athens, that would decide 
the future conſtitution of the commonwealth, or their own future 
fate. Not only turns in the popular mind muſt. be provided againſt; 
but great conſideration muſt be had for that large portion of the com- 


monwealth ſerving in the armament on the other ſide of the Ægean. 
It was therefore moved, that the conſideration of the buſineſs ſhould be 
referred to a committee of ten men, who ſhould make their report on an 
appointed day; and a decree was made to that effect. The day being : 


dome, the people were ſummoned to aſſemble on the hill of Colonus, a 
ere more.than a mile from the city, The ten then came forward — 


© 
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the fimple propoſal of a law, whoſe aim was nothing more than to ob- 


viate illegality in the future meaſures of the party. It Rated, that every 


Athenian "ſhould be free to declare any opinion in the aſſembly upon 
political topics 3 and it inflicted heavy penalties upon thoſe vrho ſhould 
endeavour to abridge this liberty, whether by legal proſecution accord - 
ing to the antient law, or in any other manner. This being carried, 
and what before would have been treaſon thus made legal, ſome of 
the party deelared their, opinion, that the form of adminiſtration of 
the commonwealth. ought to he changed, and that pay and remu- 
neration ſhould no more be iſſued from the treaſury, for any but thoſe 
employed for the commonwealth on foreign ſervice. This al ſo being 
patiently heard, Peiſander then ventured to propoſe the form of governi- 
ment to be eſtabliſſed: That five preſidents ſhould be choſen by 
the people: that theſe fhowld ele& a hundred, and that each of the 
c. hundred ſhould elect three: that the council of four hundred thus 
formed, ſhould be veſted with full power to dire& the executive go- 
vernment : that the ſupreme authority in laſt refort ſhould refide 


| © in a body 1s AARP n act aehning this: TR 


Tuueyd. 
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* of the councü! fs" 


In this manner it was eure bs * ableſt e in * 
judgement of Thueydides, at that time in Greece, to remedy the evils 
of the Athenian democracy: for Peiſander, tho himſelf able, was but 
the inftrument in the hands of Antiphon, a man, fays the hiſtorian, 
in vittue inferior to no Athenian of his age, and in abilities, whether 


for the cloſet or the aſſembly, ſuperior to all. This very ſuperiority, 


exciting jealouſy among the people, had prevented the exertion of his 
talents for the public benefit; a circumſtance not uncommon among 


the antient democracies, and which probably contributed to inhance 


che . of 2 werd _ form of government: but 3 in Ty | 


Hg 


eue 25 &s Gore. PP ORR Thucyd. mil. 67. 
7 The diſtinQtion of the legiſlative and exe · deed does it ſeem to have been fully and clearly 


EE cutive powers appears in ſome degree implied, conceixed by 10 o ** antient politicians. 14 


L by the hiſtorian, nor in - 


private 
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private cauſe, whether in the inferior courts of judicature, or before 


the aſſembled people, no man was (equally capable of ſerving his 
friends, either by: his advice or by his eloquence. The ſecond place 


among tlie opponents of democracy ſeerns to have been held by The- 
ramenes ſon of Agnon; a man alſo of ſuperior powers, both of thought 
and elocution, and moreover of conſiderable military experience. But, 
beſide thoſe originally of the oligarehal party, there were ſome eminent 


men who had paſſed over to it from the democratical; and, of theſe, 


Phrynichus, the late commander on the Aſiatic coaſt, Was the 


chief. Of a fearleſs'temper; but an -unprincipled mind, Phrynichus 
dreaded, beyond: any perſonal danger, the reſtoration of Alcibiades to 
the commonwealth and to power. As ſoon therefore as the oligarchal 
_ party broke with Alcidind6s/\ Ohlphiictts Joined the oligarchal party; 


and, after the common manner of renegades, exceeded in zeal the 


moſt zealous of the original members. A number of ſuperior men, 


ſays the coternporary hiſtorian, being thus united ! in the conduRt of 
the buſineſs, it is no great wonder that it ſucceeded ; tho to deprive 


the Athenian people of liberty, for that is his expreſſion, a hundred 


years after the recovery of it by the expulſion of the tyrants, dur ring | 


above fifty of which they had been accuſtomed, not only to obey hs jou! 
but to command i1 many, Was indeed at an arduous undertaking. 

The deeres directing g the new conſtitution having paſſed! the aſfembly 
of the people, the party managed among themſelves the : appointment 
of the new council. But the council of five hundred, i in whom the old 
conftiturion veſted the executive power, had not been conſulted con- 
 Eernitig any of the meaſures taken or propoſed : they were ſtill in 
poſſefft ion of che prytancium or ftate-houle, i in which a part of them, 
the prytanes, uſually | reſided, and it was apprehended; they might 
not peaceably reſign it. Meaſures were therefore with much fore - 
thou ght taken to obviate oppoſition, which mi ight poſſibly give riſe to 


a dangerous tumult, when the new council were to be introduced. 


Since the eſtabliſhment of a hoſtile garriſon i in Deceleia, conſtant rea- 


dineſs for military duty had been required of the whole people: all 


Vor. II. . Eeee 


: | appeared 
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appeared in the morning in arms i andthe magiſtrates and officers diftri- 
buted the duty of the day among them. Some were appointed to the 


| guard of the wes, others were to hold themſelves in readineſs for the 


field ; all who'could be ſpayed were then diſmiſſed, with directions only 
to repair to the general parade at a certain fignal. On the day fixed for 
ejecting the old council, it was provided that all the citizens of the 
democratical party ſhould be diſmiſſed, and thoſe. only retained in 
arms for the duty of the day, in whom the party could beſt 'confide. 
Among theſe were a number of Andxian, Tenian and Caryſtian auxi- 
baries, with ſore coloniſts AR al of whom To n ee 
to Athens for the purpoſ—pu | 
Matters being thus prepared, the four. bd e HAY | 
neium, armed each with a concealed dagger, and attended by a hun- 
dred and twenty youths, who had been. accuſtomed to perform for 
them the bovnefs Sally. of guards and aflaſſins", They carried: 
with them the arrear of ſalary due to the counſellors of the bean, as 
the five hundred were called, 5 making a tender of it, required all 
© withdraw, The old council, quietly raking their falaries, obeyed the 


' requiſition, and no ſtir was made in the city on the oceafion.. The 


four hundred then proceeded to elect prytanes from their own. body 
by lot, and, with the fame. ceremonies of prayer and facrifice which 
were preſcribed by cuſtom for the antient council, hey commenced . 
the execution of their office. n 4 
Thus was apparently compimed.. this pe 3 
Athens, and whatever of Attica was not held by the enemy, yielded 
obedience to the new. council, become the ſupreme. power of the 
commonwealth through a law m_ with all due form by. the aſſem- 


bly of the people, which before held that power. In the general 


conduct of the bufineſs, we ſee ſomething very different from the ty- 
multuous revolutions fo nu merous e the ioferior Grecian ro 


Ki © Phis — to * che 3 of the hiſto- the ordinary — 1 attendants of the Athenian 


rian's phraſe, r ix &its ov Jes v ννννν e magiſtracy, who were always OPS, genes 


Thucydides ifs them "Ears ravioxe, thus 1 Lene 
n Tm they were different ap from 


| publics. 
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publigs. Nowhere elſe; in the accounts remaining to us, can e 
diſeover ſich a regard for all the forms of an eſtabliſhed conſtitution: 

yet, even in this revolution at Athens, we find ſtrong relies of bar- 
batiſm, T muſt riſk the expreſſion, and very defeQive notions of po- 


licy. None of thoſe public maffacres took place, which were ſo 


uſual in the Grecian revolutions: public executions, with the pre- 
tence of la or popular judgement, were allo 'avoided :' à few per- 
ſons were impriſoned; and, were this all,” the duty of the ruling 
powers to preſerve public tranquility might perhaps have juſtified it: 
ſome were baniſhed, which might be effected without any active 

meafure, the dread of conſequences beitig ſutficient to deive” thoſe | 
who knew chemſelves obtioxibus, or who' were merely told they 

wete ſo, to ſeek their ſafety by flight: for the horrid and baſe prac- 
tice of ſecret aſſaſſination was continued; againſt thoſe 10 702 the 39 
fupruſed moſt adverſe and moſt formidable, © 


May were already in exile by the judgemetit e People ug 


„ of theſe the prevailing party would gladly have reſtored; among 


whom the hiſtorian Thucydides would probably have returned to his 


Ebuntry. ; but it was no the determined purpoſe to exelude Alci- 


biades. Some, as Phrynichus, were eſſentially intereſted in his ex- 
clufion-; and the reſt, eonſident that they no longer needed his aſſiſt 
ane, were no longer willing to admit that fuperioriry which"muſt 
5 have been. yielded to him. Fo avoid therefore giving opportunity 
for any meaſures in his favor, they made à merit of ſupportitig the 
decrees and judgements of che people, aSreſives that none ſhould 
be reſtored whom the people Had baniſhed. * 

In other points they did not preferve the "EN reſpe&t for the de- 
erees of the people, or the forms of the antient conſtitution, or eren 
for their OW declarationis concetfiitic' the new one. The appoints 
ment of a ſupretme aſſembly of five thous had'been held out only 
as a lure, to ingage readier acquiefcence under the other changes; 
for ſuch a body would have been perhaps even more difficult to ma- 
5 0 by the Few. who” propofed* to hold all power in their own 


1 'N „ | Ee ce 2 hands, 


- 


Thucyd, 
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| haps, than, the aſſembly. open to every, citizen. But they declared, 


and they found ng ſmall adyantage in fo doing, nat only that the 


ſupreme power. in laſt reſort Was to be veſted. in ſuch a ſelect, yet 
numerous body of citizens, but that the ſelection, though not pub- 
liſhed, . was alr eady made; for thus they kept ad Lak in en an 


5 hinaſelf, and in fear of his neighbour... bes e 


The party being thus completely maſters. within the city, pry 
their attention to things without. It was a moſt important object 


for them to make peace with Lacedzmon, and they had warm hope 


After 27 Feb. 


of ſucceſs. Accordingly they ſent to Agis, then in Deceleia, re- 
preſenting to him, that he would no longer have a fickle, faithleſs and 
arrogant multitude to deal with, but a government more reſembling | 
that of Sparta, and which might deſerve his confidence, But 
Agis, after conſidering the probable, ferment of men's minds im- 


mediately after ſuch a revolution, thought he might poſſibly find 


means to command terms inſtead of treating for them. Declining. 
therefore any negotiation, | he ſent for A large force from Pelopon- 

neſus, with which; _ to his troops in Deceleia, he marched to 
the walls of Athens. The Athenian people, he concluded, would 
not yet be diſpoſed ito pay regular and quiet obedience to their new 
leaders: the ſudden appearance of an enemy in large force would 
excitè alarm; difference of opinion would probably ariſe; contention 
would follow, and perhaps mutiny; and, in me pgs een a: 


well-timed aſſault might carry the city. Fr n i 


The event juſtifies the character of dh which Thucydides aives 
to the leaders of the oligarchal party in Athens. Nothing happened 


0 what Agis expected. The whole of the Athenian cavalry went 


out of the city in good order, accompanied by ſome light - armed 


and bowmen, with a body of heavy- armed to ſupport them. The 
Pe! oponneſian army had not a force of cavalry equal to oppoſe the 
Athenian. A detachment, advancing very near the walls, Was at- 


tacked and overpowered, and the . carried off the dead: | 
A 85 as, bimſelf thus ene ie prudently withdrew to Ne- 


celeia, 
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celeia, aud ſent back the troops lately arrived from Peloponnefus. 
The Athenian miniſtry were thus ineouraged to try again a negotia- 


tion, and, ; freſh. overtures to Agis being now favorably received, End of 
| ns made no. Ne in Ae miniſters to: seinen. [oe 
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chen of he fleet and army at W to the new | government: of 
Athens : Thraſybulus.  Diſſatisfa#ion of the Peloponneſian arma 


ment with its general. Aſſiſtance ſent from the _ Peloponneſian arma- 
ment to. Pharnabazus fatrap. of the Helleſpont: The reſtoration of | ; 
Aleibiadei decreed by: the Athenian armament: Alcibiades elefed | ge 
neral by the armament. Freſh diſcontent of the Peloponneſian arina- 
ment: Mindarus ſucceeds Aſtyochus in the command. Commiſſioners. 


Fron the new government of Athens to the armament. at Om" 8 Able 
and e canduci of Alcibiades.. HR 


. 


. 


F 


Tao S ſeiceefebul. 3 in 1 adminiſtration 3 at home, and in train tos B. C. 411. 
put an end to war. within Greece, difficulties were ariſing . for the: March. a 
oligarchal leaders, which; no wiſdom on their, part probably could; > 
have prevented. Peiſander, before, he left Samos, had exerted him- Thucyds: 
ſelf among the people of. that. land, fo far-as-to/perſuade many of OR agg 
the democratical party to Join- the oligarchal; and a ſociety was. formed 
of three hundred friends of oligarchy, who, according to uſual practice, 
bound themſelves to one another by ſolemn oaths to ſupport their 
common meaſures... Peiſander thought the oligarehat-: intereſt thus 
ſecure among tlie Samian people, as he hoped: it was in the armamenty . 
But, after his- departure, tumults aroſe among the Samians ; the Athe 
nians of courſe interfered; and, together with ſome others, Char- 
minus, one of the generals, was uufortunately killed. In theſe con- | 
teſts the oligarchal party had the advantage; they depended upon : 4 
en from the here ane whom 90 Tuppoſed: the oligar- - | | 
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Era 35 chal to be now the prevailing infe z and chey were proceeding ” 
| | take farther meaſures againſt the ſupporters of democracy, | 
But in Athens the demecratical party had never been withoovie 
| ſupport froth ſome of the firſt families of the commonwealth :* fbr 
there were always ſome who could more readily riſe to power through 
the democratical than the oligarchal intereſt ; and indeed ſome were 
conſidered in a manner hereditary chiefs of the democratical cauſe. 
The preſent generals, Leon and Diomedon, connected as they were | 
with the leaders of the oligarchal party, yet having themſelves great 
intereſt among the people, were averſe to the propoſed change of go 
vernment; and, the democratical Samians ſoliciting theit protection 
againſt the oppreſſion of the oligarchal, they readily gave it. 
Leon and Diomedon, however, appear to have been moderate i in 
Party, and not men of commanding characters. There were two 
- younger officers, of inferior rank, Thraſybulus ſon of Lycus, captain 
of a trireme, and Thraſyllus, an officer of the heavy-armed, who 
by their reputation for ability, courage, activity and integrity, were 
of principal conſideration. Theſe were zealous in the democratical 
cauſe: they inſtigated the generals, by whom they were well received; 
and they were ſedulous in argument aud perfuafion amatig the ſoldiers 
5 and ſeamen, by whom they were loved and reſpected; and while the 
revolution took place at Athens i in favor of oligarchy, in the arma- 
ment at Samos the preponderance of the democratical caufe” was 
reſtored. The democratical Samians thus, obtaining ſupport from the 
| Athenians, prevailed againſt their opponents. Thirty of the ſociety 
| of three hundred were put to death; three were baniſhed; and the 
17 reſty/ with a humanity not common in een ee on fubritting 


to, democracy, received a free pardonꝰ. 


FThbueydl. utelligenee of the revolution at Ae not ag yet reached 
42 viii. c. 414. 
Samos. Chareas ſon of Archeſtratus, a man of eminence in the 


Athenian Ca was £144 paa in the herald-ſhip Faris to 
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report theſe. tranſaQions ; 3 not without expectation that he would be- 
the meſſenger of grateful news to the ruling powers at home. In- 
formation of the extraordinary change that had taken place meeting 
Him on his arrival, he inſtantly ſecreted himſelf ; and the event juſti- 
fied the ſuſpicion which directed that conduct. Two or three of his- 
officers were thrown into priſon ;. his. crew were moved into an or- 
dinary trireme on. the Eubcean ſtation; and the facred' ſhip was: 
eommitted to perſons more devoted to the ruling party. Chæreas, 
waiting only: to-acquire information in his- concealment of the circum-- 
ſtances of the revolution, returned in. haſte to Samos, and reported: 
there with the uſual, or even. more than the uſual exaggeration of 
party · ſpirit, the violences of thoſe who held the powers of govern- 
OY home. | Regardlefs of truth, he dwelt upon whatever would: 
be likely moſt to irritate the paſſions of thoſe ſerving in the arma. 
ment. A few aſſaſſinations, if we may judge from the omiſſion of alt ; 
mention of them upon the occaſion by the hiſtorian, ſeem not to have 
been conſidered as what would make much impreſſion : the ſufferers. 
were probably little connected with the armament, or little eſteemed 
in it : but, 5 that the four: hundred inflicted ſtripes without reſerve ;- 
that deſpotic reſtridion was put upon diſcourſe ; that complaint was-. 
© held criminal, and that it was dangerous to open the lip againſt the 
« ruling powers that even the wives-and children of thoſe on foreign 
* ſervice were not ſecure from inſult : that it was propoſed to confine- 
das hoſtages the neareſt friends of all thoſe in the armament-at Samos, 
who were ſuppoſed friends of democracy: theſe were the 88 on. | 
which Chaxeas principally infiſted:. 
| Such information from a mans of rank juſt arrived” from Athens: 
. when the armamęnt was already in a ferment, raiſed an inſtant flame. 
In the firſt moment of alarm and paſſion, the zealots for democracy” - | N 
. were going to turn their ſwords againſt thoſe of their comrades who 430 
bad ſhown'a diſpoſition to favor oligarchy; and nothing prevented ſo 
raſh a meaſure, but the eonſideration, warmly urged by bacof ee | 
More prudent. among them, | that. the Peloponneſian armament was | 
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Tbueyd. 
4. viii. c. 76. 


A preponderant portion of the'commonwealth,- to take into conſidera- 


ſelves to be the common wealth. The generals Leon and Diomedon, i 
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mear enough to take b . eh a circumſtance for the de- 

ſtruction of both parties. 5 
Bloodſhed being thus orevented, = the Rind ook ee in e 

fat as appears, paſſive, Thraſybulus and Thraſyllus took the lead 

for it was not now a military buſineſs, but the civil intereſts of the 

commonwealth, which it behoved the armament, a large and almoſt 


tion. The firſt meaſure was to require an oath from all, with particular | 
attention. to thoſe ſuppoſed to favor oligarchy, binding them, in the 
moſt ſolemnu manner, to ſupport democracy, to perſevere in the war 
againſt the Peloponneſians, to maintain concord among themſelves, 
to hold the four hundred for enemies, and to admit no treaty with 
them. This oath, having been univerſally taken by the Athenians, 
was tendered to the Samians, who alſo took it univerſally. * Hence- 
Forward the Samians were admitted to all councils, as men ingaged in 
the fame cauſe with the Athenians and bound by the ſame intereſt; 
whoſe aſſiſtance was eee to en welfare, an whole: Welle : 
depended upon their ſucceſs. ieren 91:1 
Matters being thus far Gar; the armament won d no Longer: con- 
ſider the commonwealth as exiſting at Athens, but took upon them 


notwithſtanding the degree of concurrence they had thus far given, 
were eſteemed not ſufficiently zealous in the cauſe; As the general 
aſſembly of Athenian citizens, therefore, the armament aſſumed autho- 
rity todepoſe them, together with every commander of a trireme whom 
they thought adverſe to democracy; and Thraſybulus and vun 
were; by che ſame authority, raiſed to the command in ehief. 

Theſe meaſures, which in fact declared a civil; war, put both 
the armament and the city, both watched by a foreign enemy al- 
ready too powerful, iu a moſt perilous ſituation. The armament, 
| however, ſays the hiſtorian, comforted themſelves with the conſide- 

rations, that they were the ſtrength of the commonwealth, and that 


"ay oli garchal party, tho in e of the nar ke were e comparatively 
weak; ; 
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weak : that, the whole fleet being theirs, the ſubje&- ſtates muſt alſo 
be theirs, together with the revenue thence ariſing; of which they poſ⸗ 
ſeſſed meatis to inforce the collection, which the oligarchal party were 
totally without: that even the ſubſiſtence of thoſe who held Athens 
would more depend upon them than theirs upon thoſe who were 
maſters of Athens; for not only they could more command the 
ſea, but they could even more command the entrance of the harbour of | 
Peirzus than they. With regard to a home, Samos, a fine" iſland = 7X 
with a conſiderable city, was no cofternptible home. Such then being 8 
their means, not only of ſubſiſtence and ſecurity, but even of wealth 
and power; it was little to be doubted but Alcibiades, ill-rrexted as 
he had been by the oligarchal party, would gladly join His intereſt 
with theirs; and thus, the king of Perſia becoming theirally, there was 
no kind and degree of ſucceſs which they might not reaſonably hope. 
But ſhould they finally be deceived, in any or in all'their views againſt 
cheir domeſtic enemies, ſtill, while ſuch a fleet was | theirs; retreats 
would not be wanting, where they might find, not only lands of which 
to poſſeſs themſelves, but alſo cities in which to fette. HU 
- The oligarchal party at Athens had always been apprehenſive that Thueyd. 
the nautic multitude, as 'Thucydides calls them, would not readily . Vl. ©. 75. 
aequieſce under tlie change of government.” immediately therefo core B. C. 
after the appointment of the council of Four:hundred,” ten commil 
fioners' had been diſpatched for Samos, with instructions, in gi eng 
information of the chan; ge, to apoloz gize, ſoothe and perſu uade. . The 
_ commiſſioners, however, meeting intelligence at Delos of the violent Thueyd. 
meaſares of the democratical party in the armament, the depoſition . 1. vi c. 77. 
of the generals, and the appointment of Thraßybulus and Thraſylus 
to the command, feared to proceed. ' Fortunately for Athens at this c. 78. 
time, there was neither able conduct at the head of the Peloponneſian. 
armament, nor union among the members. Diſcontent grew 10 as Beginning of 
to threaten mutiny or defection; and in this the Syracuſans took the nn. 
I ut 
lead. It was evident,” they Haid, © that the ſatrap meant no good rathenk . of 
to cheir cauſe. Not only the hay which he had ingaged to furniſh 
Vol. II. | - Ff ff « was 
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10 was redicads. but the reduced pay was ixregularly and deficiently 

DLiſſued. Under pretence of Waiting for the Phenician fleet, which 

© he did nat intend ſhould! ever join; them, be had prevented aftion 

7 « with, che enemy when weak in numbers; he now. continued to 

prexent it when, they Were perhaps vet weaker, through, ſedition:; 

6 and their own commander in OE Siber petteächen or W 

- & yielded. to him in everything. 5 Stege dees HI N % 65) 

Theeys. Uxged by fear of ſedition weng his own: People able he was in- 

en vited by intelligence of ſedition among the Athenians, Aſtyochus 

| determined to lead the fleet againſt the enemy. But, when he ar- 8 

rived off Samos, things were already compoſed in the ;Athenian | ar- 

mament under Fhrafybulus and Thraſyllus, who were egual to 

their. newy command. All was order and vigilance within = 
harbour: an expreſs. was ſent to the Helleſpont-to; require th 

return of Strombichides: he arrived quickly; and then the Athes 

nian fleet conſiſting of a hundred and eiglit triremes; moved toward 

the Peloponneſians, who dead che offered Wanne into 

the port of Mies © ide u ii ofthe 36 cov er 9 

Such, after all the. Breet EE m_ a; while the common- 


5 2 eons goo pela vol 
ſtrength, to ſupport, the conteſt in naval war, that a diminution 
al of pecuniary afliſtance from Perſia, while ſome was ſtill afforded, 
reduced them immediately to diſtreſs. But while i it was the policy 
of Perſia to Keep, alive the diviſions of the Greeks, the weakneſs, of 
te Perſian government, and. the x militating intereſts of its officers. 
in the command of Provinces, afforded the, Greeks: reciprocal advan». 
"rages. Pharnabazus propoſed to profit from the growing diſſatisfac- 
tion of the 'Peloponaghans, with Tiſfphernes, | He. ſent to inform 
em,“ that if they would bring their fleet to the Helleſpont, and con- 

un ud A neck "their intereſts with 1296 7 would furniſh faithfully and regularly 
* me that pay and thoſe, Kere Which Tiffapheryes, wag eben no. 
* e ; 


* 
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< longer; diſpoſed to give. At the ſams time chere arrived; from. the 
Byzantines a propaſal to revolt, if ſuppott could! be obtained from 
the Peloponneſian fleet. Theſe overtures were deemed by the Pelo- 
| ponneſian commanders, to require immediate attention 3 but to make 
their way to the Helleſpont, they muſt probably ſight che Athenian 
fleet, which the commander in chief at leaſt: deſired to avoid. Forty. April. 
ſhips therefore were ſeht- under Cleatchus: ſon of Rhamipliias, witn 
direction toi take a circuitous courſe through the open ſea} that he 
might eſcape obſervation from the Atheman ſcouts. His paſſage was 
interrupted by a ſtorm. Ten of his triremes only, under Helixus the 
Megarian commander, made their way: good to he Helleſpont; the 
reſt, bein gdiſperſodꝭ ſought again the port of Miletus, whichthey were 
fortunate enough to reach. Clearchus proſecuted his journey by hand to 
take the Helleſpontine command, and on his arrival he found Byzan- 
tium, through tlie exertions of Helixus in concert with the Peloponne- 
fra party there, already /a member of the Peloponneſian onfederacy. 
Wird hiv: diſpſition/ among che dependencies or Achens to 
revolt, Thraſybulus and Thrafyllus were aware | that they had 
undertaken what, with their own ftrength,' they: ſhould ſcarcely- 
be able to bring to a good concluſiori. In locking arqund for; means 
manner diſcarded, and Tiſſaphernes, between whom and the Pelo- 
ponneſians there was mutual diſſatisfaction apparently approaching to 
2 breach, ſeemed to offer the faireſt ground of hope. It was ac- 
cordingly reſolved to endeavour to gain Aleibades. Noetwichſtand- 
ing that he had been the firſt mayer of the meaſures fo fat proſecuted, 


toward the -overthraw - of democracy, they thought it very poſe. 88.564 


fible,- in the preſent eircutnſtances: to per ſuade the army to receive 

him as the future pillar of the democtatical cauſe. His bngle 

importance perhaps might not have deeided them ta che ma- 

ſure; but through him they hoped to gain the fatrap of Sanlis, 

whoſe alliance they truſted would inſure, againſt both domeſtic and 

: * does, not fafety- only, but large ſucceſs! An aſlembly was 
. therefore 


— 
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| redes ſummoned, of the Athenian citizetts'0f cthe armament; a8. 
| If the legal general aſſembly of the eee - 
undertook to explain ths! advantages to be expected from the reftora-/ 
tion of Aleibiades: the aſſemnbly aſſented; and a reſolution, in the: 
form of à dectee of the Athenian people, declared him reſtored to · 
the privileges of an Athenian citizen; and no longer Hable, bor any 
| paſſed tranſaction, to-either-puniſhinent! ontriEt 0194 ,, id 
This, being carried, Fhraſybulus, whoſe: meaſure principally- it 
was, went himſelf to communicate information of it to Alcibiades,.: 
then reſiding with Tiſſaphernes. They returned together to Samos :: 
the aſſembly Was again conyened, and Alcibiades ſpoke. After 
ö 1 755 ſhortly lamenting the calamity of his exile, the injury that had Wh 
1 ſued to his country, and the miſery; to himſelf. he adverted to preſentt 
| | circumſtances, and dwelt largely on the fair proſpect that appeared of 
e proſperity to Athens, througli the benefits which his roſtoration 
would bring. Nothing he Hid, was wantirig to induce the} 
ſatrap to: take an active part: in their favor, but ſuſſidient aſſu - 
« rance of ſteddineſs in the government, and due adherence to- 
j Lingagements made. Nor was it any: ſecret what he would re- 
F=s __ ©: quire ;* for he had repeatedly:declared, that he would freely treat with: 
1 185 1 Alcibiades;' were tlie affairs of the :commonwealth again committed 
to him Il chat caſe; not only his revenue ſhould: ſupply che 
ants ef the Athenians; but the Phenician fleet now at Aſpondus, 
inſtead of reimforcing the Peloponnefians, ſhould | Join them againſt 
«we Peloporinefrats. The afſernbly were ready to believe- whit: 
Te u. hey wiſhed to be true, and the ſpeech of Alcibiades' made ſucli iin- 
preſſion, that ke was u pon the ſpot elected: general: thoſe before ap 
inted were continued as his eollegues; but the chief direction of- 


affairs, with the approbation apparently of ba b ag and Trg. 

fyllus, paſſed immediately into his hands. 5 
Things being ſo. far ſettled, W ee joy ith tlioubfcles con- 
| fidence pervaded the armament. Already they held the Peloponne= 


uus! iy cen. W 2 Fourhugdred was their favo- 
111 rite: 
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nte Gbjeck; they confideret the means as in their Hättds, and they 
were; for failing direaly to Peitæus.  Alcibiades however had in- 
fluence; and he did net want prudence, to check the raſh deſign. 


* The nearer enemy, he ſaid, © muſt not be fo left, to act unoppoſed 


 < againſt the moſt valuable poſſeſſions of the commonwealth. With 
© regard 40-Niniſelf, moreover, it would be utterly improper to run to 


the rank in which they had placed him; and, armed with the i impor- 
© tance Whichthat rank gave,/confult concerning che arrangetnents to be 
. made. They yielded ts theſe ar guments ; 30 tke aſſembly was diſmiſſed, 
and he ſetöff immediately: anxious; fays the hiſtorian, to ſhow Tiſſa- 
pherties his power among the' Athenians, as to impreſs the Athenians: 
with an opinion-of Kis influence with Tiffaphernes; and as hie could 
now be to both either a valuable friend or a formidable foe, he awed'the 
Athetianz wittr the name of Fiſſapherues, and S with that of 
the Athenians. 20 Het 563 i Trot ie. 


diſtant enterprize, without going firſt to communicate perſonally with 
the ſatrap. Their intereſt required that he ſhould ſhow himſelf in 


* 


Intelligence of theſe tranſactions in Samos being creed” to Thueyd: 


the” "Peloponneſian armament at" Miletus, occaſioned a violent fer- 
ment there. $1 The itreg gularity and  dificiency of the ifſues of pay, before 
<6mplaine Ab, had increafed fince the appearance of the Athenian 
feet on. 15 1 — and the "refufal of battle by the Peloponneſian 
commanders... "Alcibialks: lately their counſellor, and ſtill the man of 

oft- influence with the fatrap, was now become commander in chief 
| 1 the enemy. Not only the ſoldiers and failors, but the principal 
'piticers, openly accuſed Aſtyochus of compliance adverſe to their 

Intereſt and that of their country. Weak and mean, they de- 
clared, th ey had always thought it, but they now pronounced i ir 
treacherous; and unleſs a ſucceſsful battle was foughr, or new mea» 
fures were taken to procure ſupplies, the crews, A, faid, * 
and indeed mult deſert to find ſubſiſtence. 


While in the reſt of the armament theſe matters were ; canvaſſed c. N. 


a among themſelves, the Syracuſan and Thurian, ſeamen, with the 
kcentiouſheſs and arrogance nouriſhed; under 2 demgeritical” go. 
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vernment, went in a body to Aſtyochus, and, in a. tumultuous 
manner, demanded the pay due to them. Aſtyochus, Who appears- 
to have had no talents for command, reproved them with Spartan 
haughtineſs 30 and not only chreategett Dorieus the Thurian 
commander (Who, improperly enough. accompanied his people, 
and even ſpoke fot them) but lifted his ſtick as if to; ſtaiee him. It 
is from Tliueydides that e have this: teſtimony; to the rough mun- 
ners of a Spartan general; to which the demoeratical T hurians made 
the rough return that might be expected. Wich a, nautic ſhouts 
they ruſhed forward to protect and revenge. their commanding officers 
Fortunately for Aſtyochus, an altar was, near, and he fled 0 it: 
the rioters reſpected the ſanctuary, and preſently diſperſed. . 
This was not the only wound which the Lacedzmonian: command 
ſuffered. Lichas and his collegues had apparently learned.to be more 
complaiſant to the ſatrap than when they firſt arrived from Sparta. 
Tiſſaphernes had taken a ſtrong, meaſure” to ſecure his authority in 
Miletus; he had built a fort within the walls of the city, and placed 
a garriſon there. In the neceſſity of the Mileſians, on firſt, revolting 
from Athens, to procure protection, on any terms, againſt Athenian 
vengeance, it does not appear that this had _occaſipned. any oppoſition 
or. complaint. But when. they thou ght themſelyes e members 
of the Peloponneſian confederacy, they began, to conſider ſuch a bad 
of foreign ſervitude with uneaſineſs; and at length, the ſpreading « 112 
content againſt Tiſſaphernes incouraging, they entered the fort by ſur- 
prize: with a ſuperior armed force, and compelledt the garriſon to wit the 
draw. Lichas condemned this violence: 8 Their city, he fald, « being 
« ſituated in Aſia, was within the king of Perſia's proper dominion. 
© It became them therefore to ſubmit to Tiſſaphernes as his officer, 
C and. the. intereſt of the confederacy required that it ſhould be 


10 The ſcholiaſt,. hatily. and careleſdly, con- ſon of Diagoras, as, the commander of 5 Thu- | 
Hidering Dorieus as a gentilitious name, inter- rian ſquadron in the Peloponneſian fleet; Do- 
prets it to mean Hermocrates. In recollecting rieus ſon of Diagoras, apparently the maln aan, 
that the Syracuſans were a Dorian people, he is mentioned by Xenophon, Hellen. I. 1, 2+ 
ſeems to have forgotten that the Lacedzmo- and it is not the only inftanee in which we find 
nians were ſo. A Spartan general would: ſcurce- Dorieus, like other gentilitious names among 
1 diſtinguiſh a Syracuſon as the Dorian, by way, the Greeks, taken as the proper name of an 
of eminence. But in a preceding paſſage (c. individual. 

35-17 vii.) Thucydides particularizes Dorieus 
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6 {o.! P A. majority, . however, of the allies in the armament, and, N 
above the reſt; the Syracuſans, declared openly and vehemently their 
diſſent to the docttine of Lichas, and their approbation of the conduct 
1 the Mileſians. Accordingly the Mileſians perſiſted in excluding 

the Perſian garriſon and aſſerting their independency, and they mani- 

feſted upon all occaſions, without ſeruple or reſerve, a warm animoſity 

_ againſt the Lacedemonian commuſoner, | | 
- Things, Were in this ſtate at Miletus, vitien Mindarus arrived Leite. 1. 

yas Lacedzmon to ſuperſede Aſtyochus in the command in chief. 

Meanwhile Tiſſaphernes, notwithſtanding the intrigues of Alcibiades, 
bad not changed his policy. It was his purpoſe, ſtill to hold the ba- 
lance, between the contending parties in Greece; ; and it Was as little 
his defire now to break with the Lacedzmonians, as it had ever been to 

give them a deciſive ſuperiority, . Aſtyochus remained in favor: for 

the ſame conduct which had rendered that general obnoxious to many 
of thoſe under his command, had been gratifying to the ſatrap. When 
therefore Aſtyochus returned home, Tiſſaphernes ſent with him 
Gayleites, a Carian, who. ſpoke both the Greek and Perſian languages, 
in quality of his miniſter to Sparta. Gauleites was · inſtructed to apo- 
logize for any apparent ſlackneſs in Tiſſaphernes toward the intereſt of 
the Peloponneſian, gonfederacy, and to prefer complaints againſt the 
Mileſians, rtaculacly, infiſting upon their affronting arid i injurious.con- 

duct in expelling. the Perſian garriſon. The Mileſians, informed of 
this, ſent miniſters to vindicate themſelves; and Hermocrates, who, 
in conſequence of a change in the adminiſtration of Syracuſe, was 
ſuperſeded in the wochrrland oe e d in N e 
nied them to Sparta. Wg 

Such, fortunately for FOAMS was A Atrations of Fititeraſts Soils 

its enemies, while there was an Athenian commonwealth in Attica 

and another in Samos, more virulently inimical to each other than to 

any foreign foe, Meanwhile the Four-hundred, through a ſtrange i in- e- 16. 

cautiouſneſs, met with a check in their propoſed ne gotiation for peace 

with Lacedzmon. Their ambaſſadors imbarked in a trireme with the. 


5 | | crew 
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orew taken from the herald-ſhip Paralus, who were devoted to the de- 
mocratical party at Samos. In paſſing the Argolic coaſt, they 

mutinied, carried the veſſel into Nauplia, and delivered the abilr. 

-fadors priſoners to the Argian 'adminiſttation.” No independent Gte- 

ian ſtate was ſo intereſted in the ſchiſm of the Athenian common - 

wealth as Argos. The revolution had excited great alarm. It was ap- 

77 prehended that the abolition of democracy at Athens would be fol- 
lowed by che dowafil of the demoeratical intereſt throughout Greece. 

. Intelligence of the turn which things had taken at Samos, Was pro- 


portionally gratifying : the opportunity to ſerve the democratical party, 
by checking the negotiation of their adverſaries, was ſeized with zeal; 

aud as it Was the purpoſe of the Athenian crew to Join the fleet at 
Satnos, the Argians ſent with them miniſters, *commiſſioned to affure 
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che democrattcal party there of their friendſhip and Lipport. 1 a 
| Thucyd, - © The commiſſioners appointed by the Fou c- Hundred to neggtiate 
L with. c. 86. with the fleet and army, had ventured at length to Proceed from 
Delos, and they arrived at Samos about the ſame time with The 
miniſters! from Argos. HAlcibiades was already returned; an affem- 
bly of the Athenian citizens in the armament was ſummoned,” 
| | and the commiſſioners from Athens and the Argian miniſters were 
| together admitted to audience; Tumult immediately began amdng . 
| lle ſoldiers. | Thoſe who had ſubyerted the democracy,” it was ex- 
claimed, ſhould receive capital puniſhment.* The generals uſed their 
endeavours to reſtore order, and with ſome difficulty ſucceeded. The 
commiſſioners then addreſſed the aſſembly. Their firſt folicitude was 
8 to diſcredit the charges, really replete with falſehood, which had 
f been alledged againſt the Four-hundred by Chæreas. They aſſured 
| the ſoldiers and ſeamen * that their friends and relations at Athens had 
: : © never received the leaſt injury or moleſtation from the preſent govern- 
| ment. Thus far they were heard with patience ; but when they pro- 
| ceeded to vindicate the change made in the conſtitution, calling it «fall 
1 4a democracy, modified only in ſuch a manner as the preſent. cireum- 
| | 3 + Kances rendered neceſſary, Py were eee with freſh tumult. 
When 
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When quiet was again reſtored, ſtill the commiſſioners could not gain 


attention : others would ſpeak ; various opinions were given, various 


propoſals offered; and at length it appeared the prevailing diſpoſition, 


and even the decided reſolution, to fail immediately for Peiræus, and at 
once reſtore the former er and | gar thoſe who had over- 
thrown it. | | 

Then, ſays Thucydides, for the firſt time Alcibiades did his country 
a real ſervice, and ſuch a ſervice that perhaps no man ever did a greater. 
The afſembly was on the point of paſſing the raſh decree, and, in the 
zeal of the moment, it would have been carried into inſtant execution. 
Athens thus would have been plunged into the horrors of civil war, and 
every remaining dependency of the commonwealth in Ionia and on 
the Helleſpont would have paſſed almoſt in the moment into the hands 
of the enemy. No man certainly, continues the hiſtorian, but Alci- 
biades was able to prevent this; and he did prevent it. He reproved 
the paſſion that had been ſhown in the proceedings, and the people 
bore his reproof : he demonſtrated the deſtructive tendency of what 
was propoſed, and the people were alarmed with their own meaſure: 
he procured acknowlegement that what had been adviſed by others 
was wrong; and taking upon himſelf to dictate the anſwer which 
ſhould be returned to Athens, the people yielded to his authority. 
He did not object, he ſaid, to limiting the votes in the general 
« afſembly to five thouſand : but he would require the immediate 
« abolition of the council of Four-hundred, and the reſtoration of the 
© antient council of Five-hundred. If the new government had re- 
© trenched any ſuperfluous expence, ſo that the forces ſerving abroad 
might be more certainly and plentifully ſubſiſted, they ſhould have 
his applauſe for it. He truſted they would not ſeparately make 
any treaty with the enemy. With the preſent ſtrength of the 
* commonwealth intire, there was good hope that the enemy 
might be brought to a reaſonable accommodation : but were 
* ſo large a portion as either the party now prevailing in Samos, 
gor the party now prevailing 1 in Athens, to be cut off, there would 
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ſoon be no commonwealth left for an enemy to treat with.“ Ale 


| biades, having thus anſwered: the commiſſioners, then addreſſed the 


Argian miniſters, thanking them in the name of the aflembly for the 
zeal their commonwealth had manifeſted, and defiring they would 
only hold themſelves in readineſs to give that affiſtanee' which might N 
become important, tho in the moment it- was not wanted. -: .. '1 
This hazardous buſineſs being thus fortunately accommodated, 
it became neceſſary for Alcibiades to attend to the motions of 
Tiſſaphernes, who was gone to Aſpendus to viſit the Phenician 
fleet there, and had taken with him the Lacedæmonian commiſſioner 
Lichas, with two Peloponneſian triremes under the command of 
Philippus, a Spartan officer. No leſs than a hundred and forty- 
ſeven ſhips of war were actually aſſembled; a force ſufficient to inable 
the ſatrap to give the ſuperiority to whichſoever of the belligerent 
powers he might chooſe to favor. Alcibiades followed him; probably 


too well acquainted with both his character and his deſigns either to 
fear that he would give any very effectual ſupport to the Pelopon- 


neſians, or to expect that he would be diverted from a policy ſo con- 
genial to his nature as that of wearing out both parties, while he 


gave hopes to both. He knew too that it was much an object with 


the ſatrap to gratify his court, by doing its buſineſs with the leaſt 
poſſible expence. But he had nevertheleſs his end in his journey. He 
gained the credit, with the Athenians, of preventing the junction of the 
Phenician fleet with the Peloponneſians, and he diſturbed the councils 
and meaſures of the Peloponneſians, by giving new force to the jealouſy 


and miſtruſt they had for ſome time eutertained of Tiſſaphernes. 
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Schiſm in be new ; government = Athens : - ' Theramenes : : a a ſecond 
| revolution. £ | 


© WHILE, at Samos, the aber Heir party were held together, 
and concert was maintained in their proceedings, throu gh the decided 
ſuperiority of one man at their head, diviſion was growing among the 
many men of great abilities, but of various tempers, views and in- 
tereſts, who directed the affairs of the oligarchal party at Athens. 
Ariſtocrates ſon of Siceliu „ Theramenes one of the generals of the eſta- 
bliſhment, and ſome others in high offices, had been for ſome time 
diſſatisfied with the proſpect of their affairs, inſomuch that they wanted 
only opportunity to diſingag ge themſelves from their party. On the 
contrary Peiſander and Antiphon, whoſe ſtrong meaſures left them 


no means of retreating, Phrynichus, who dreaded nothing equally 
with the return of Alcibiades, and, Ariſtarchus, upon principle the 


moſt inveterate and vehement of all the enemies of democracy, toge- 
ther with many. other men of conſiderable weight, Sed firm in 
their purpoſe of maintaining the oligarchy. 

The anſwer: from Alcibiades, and the account brought > their 


commiſſioners of the ſtate of things in Samos, added to their know- 
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A of the enen e ſeceſſion within their own party, gave much 


uneaſineſs, but produced no diſpoſition to yield. Their propoſed re- 

ſource was to make peace with Lacedæmon; and upon any terms, 
rather than not make peace. With an oligarchal government they 
truſted that they might eaſily obtain, not only peace, but alliance 
and certain 5 and indeed they conſidered the means of con- 
nection with Lacedæmon as their only ground of hope, even for per- 
ſonal ſafety. Their former embaſſy having been ſtopped, as we have 


Teen, Antiphon and Phrynichus now e the negotiation: thoſe 


6g gg | who 
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who directed the government at home, were in the mean time to take 
meaſures for obviating domeſtic oppoſition. A fort had been begun 
on a ſpot called Eetioneia, which commanded the entrance of the 
harbour of Peiræus. To complete this was judged of the firſt con- 
ſequence, and increaſed diligence. was therefore uſed upon it. In this 
fort it was then their policy to eſtabliſh the public magazine of corn; 
and they not only cauſed all corn imported to be there depoſited, but 
compelled: all individuals in the city, who e any quantity, to 
| ſend it thither. 
Thucyd. Meanwhile the me 1 te Samos, ah urged the 9 
e mined ſupporters of oligarchy to theſe ſtrong meaſures, incouraged | 
the diſſentients in their propoſed ſeceſſion. That anfwer offered them 
a clear overture for an accommodation. Even in Athens the body of 
the people was ſtill inclined to democracy; and to reſtore ſuperiority 
to the democratical party, leaders only were wanting, in whom the 
body of the people might confide. To obtain their confidence there- 
fore became the object of Theramenes and Ariſtocrates. This would 
give them importance with the chiefs of the armament at e and 
ground on which to open a treaty.  _ | 
Other circumſtances followed ftill to incourage 4nd incite chem. 
Antiphon and Phrynichus returned from Lacedæmon, without ef- 
fecting in any degree the purpoſe of their miſſion, or however 
without effecting any purpoſe that they dared declare. Preſently | 
after, intelligence arrived of a fleet collectin g on the Laconian coaſt, 
intended to favor the revolt of Eubœa. Appearances gave to ſuſ- 
pet, that inſtead of Eubœa the fleet was intended for the Attic coaſt ; 
and that the fort at Eetioneia was intended, as much to inſure 
the reception of a Peloponneſtan fleet into the harbour of Peiræus, 
as to exclude that of the democratical party at Samos. Nor was this 
: ſuſpicion, in the opinion of Thucydides, unfounded. The firſt wiſh 
of the oligarchal party, fays that hiſtorian, was undoubtedly to have 
the command of the Athenian empire intire: if this could not be, 
they would have been glad to hold the independent dominion of Attica, 
| * 
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deprived of the ſubject- ſtates, but preſerving the fleet and the walls of 
the city: rather however than ſubmit to the reſtoration of demo- 
cracy, which would involve their certain ruin, they would have con- 
ſented to the demolition of the fortifications of Athens and the ſur- 
render of the whole fleet, that their perſons and eſtates only might 
be ſecure under Lacedæmonian protection. The conſtruction of the 
fort was therefore proſecuted with the utmoſt diligence; and, as it 
roſe, the contrivance of the gates and W ſays the hiſtorian, 
ſufficiently indicated its purpoſe. 

Againſt theſe meaſures, which Thucydides, no friend 3 in general to 
democracy, reprobates, and which ought to have united in oppoſition 
every honeſt hand and heart in Athens, the firſt fignal blow was by 
aſſaſſination; an act in its nature too oppoſite to all juſtice, and too 
ſubverſive of all order, to produce any laſting good, in whatever 
cauſe it may be practiſed. A few days after the return of the am- 
baſſadors from Lacedæmon, toward mid-day, in the full agora, and 
not far from the ſtate-houſe, Phrynichus was ſtabbed by one of 
the city-guard, and died ſoon after of the wound. 'The murderer 
eſcaped, but an accomplice, an Argian, was taken ; and being put to 
the torture by the Four-hundred, indicated no name, nor declared any- 
thing, but that there had been frequent and numerous meetings in dif- 
ferent houſes, particularly in that of the commander of the city-guard. 
No information was obtained on which any proſecution could 
founded: inquiry concerning the murder dropped, the fact being ap- 
parently popular; and Theramenes and Ariſtocrates, whether con- 
ſcious of the crime or not, were rather incouraged by the event to 
proceed in their deſign. Thoſe of their party who were of the Four- 
hundred meanwhile kept their ſeats in that council, and Theramenes 
his office as a general of the eſtabliſhment. 

Things were in this fituation when the alarming intelligence ar- 
rived, that the Peloponneſian armament, inſtead of going to Eubcea, 
had overrun the iſland of Ægina, and was now at anchor in the har- 
bour of Epidaurus, as if ing Athens itſelf. Theramenes had 


foretold ' 
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foretold that this would happen. From the event thus confirmin g 


his prediction, he took occaſion farther to animate his 3998 againſt 


the party of Antiphon. If preventive meaſures,” he ſaid, © were not 
quickly taken, the Peloponneſian troops would be admitted into the 
« fort of Eetioneia, and a Lacedzmonian would command in Peirzus.” | 


It was accordingly reſolved to ſtrike the deciſive ſtroke : a large pro- 


portion of heavy-armed were already gained, the taxis commanded 
by Ariſtocrates, a body nearly correſpondent to our battalion, was on 
duty at the works of Feriondia, and Hermon, an officer warm in 
their intereſt, commanded in Munychia. Under theſe favoring cir- 
cumſtances, when meaſures were not yet completely concerted, the 
ſoldiers, in their zeal for the cauſe, arreſted Alexicles, the general | 
commanding in Peiræus and warm in the oligarchal intereſt, put him 


in cloſe confinement, and then ſet themſelves to demoliſh the fort of 


Eetioneia. | 
Intelligence of this violence paſſed to Athens while the council was 
big and Theramenes preſent. The members of the oppoſite party, 


alarmed and indignant, accuſed Theramenes and his immediate friends 


as inſtigators of ſedition. Theramenes, with ready coolneſs, replied to 
the charge, and propoſed to go himſelf and releaſe his collegue. This 
being incautiouſly approved, he went inſtantly, taking with him one of 


his collegues preſent, whole political ſentiments he bon to agree with 


his own. Meagwhile alarm ſpred rapidly from the ſtatehouſe through the 
city: it was generally ſuppoſed that Alexicles was put to death, and that 
the democratical party had taken poſſeſſion of Peiræus, with intention 
to maintain themſelves. there in oppoſition to the exiſting govern- 
ment. While therefore Ariſtarchu s, with a ſmall body of the equeſ- 
trian ks hg whom he could collect in the inſtant, haſtened after 
Theramenes, all the younger and more zealous of the oligarchal | 


| party ran to arms. The elder interfered to check the indiſeretion of 


zeal on both ſides, and. Thucydides of Pharſalus in Theſſaly, a pub- 


lic gueſt of the commonwealth, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
appeaſing the commotion, Quiet was thus ſo far x reſtored that, except 


the 


» 
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the few who accompanied Ariſtarchus, none marched in arms to 
Peirzus. | 

Ariſtarchus and F. 8 neafly together. The 
latter immediately addreſſed the ſoldiers with the authority of 
general, and reproved their conduct. It was however known by 
many that his words did not perfectly expreſs his ſentiments; and 
while ſome attended to his ſpeech, others continued the demolition of 
the fort. Ariſtarchus, with thoſe of the oligarchal party about him, 
with much indignation interfered in vain. The ſoldiers, addreſſing 
themſelves to Theramenes, aſked, * If he really thought it for the 


* public good that the fort ſhould be completed, or if the intereſt of 


the commonwealth did not rather require that it ſhould: be de- 
* ſtroyed?” Having had time then to look about him, and ſeeing; 
that he ſhould have ſufficient ſupport, he anſwered, If they were 
© of opinion that it ought to be demoliſhed, he could not diſſent.“ 
This ſufficed for the ſoldiers: the whole body ſet immediately to 
work; and the word was paſſed, or rather a kind of ſhort procla- 


mation was made through Peiræus, evidently not a momentary 


thought of the ſoldiers themſelves, but either preconcerted among 
them, or communicated by the leaders of the party: Whoever,” it 


was cried, * is for the government of the Five-thouſand, inſtead of 


the tyranny of the Four-hundred, let him affiſt in demoliſhing 


© the fort.” To have named democracy, or the government of the 


people at large, as treaſon to the exiſting government, would have 


rendered the delinquents obnoxious to capital puniſhment; but an 
appeal to the Five-thouſand was legal, by the conſtitution of the 
Four-hundred themſelves. Numbers of the inhabitants of Peirzus. 
obeyed the call, and the demolition. of the fort proceeded ra- 
pidly. 

Next day, the fort 8 completely deſtroyed, the ſoldiers re- 
leaſed their general Alexicles, and then going to the theater of Bac- 
chus, adjoining to Munychia, there held a regular aſſembly. The 
reſult of the debate was a reſolution to march into Athens, and take 
| poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the Anaceium, the precinct of a temple of Caſtor and 
Pollux, as a place of arms. The regularity of their proceedings, the 
appeal to. the Five-thouſand, and the care taken to do nothing that a 
majority among any five thouſand of the citizens might not perhaps 
approve, alarmed and diſtreſſed the oligarchal leaders more than if 
greater violences had been committed. The Four-hundred, however, 
aſſembling at their uſual hour, ſent a committee to confer with the 
troops. Addreſſing themſelves more to individuals and to ſmall par- 


ties than to the aflembled body, the committee endeavored to conci- 


liate the more moderate, and to perſuade them to uſe their endeavors 
to pacify the more violent: The Five-thouſand, they faid, © ſhould 
* be immediately declared; the Four- hundred now in office ſhould lay 
* down their authority in due time; and it ſhould be for the Five-thou- 
* ſand to decide the kind of rotation and the mode of election by which 
their ſucceſſors ſhould be appointed, Meanwhile every deareſt inte- 
© reſt ought to warn the ſoldiers not by any violences to afford thoſe 
opportunities to an enemy at their gates, which might ſuperinduce 
© the deſtruction of the commonwealth.*” Theſe arguments, urged in 
a conciliating manner, had their effect; and it was at length agreed 
that, on a day named, a general aflembly ſhould be held in the pre- 
cinCt of the temple of Bacchus, to conſider of means for effecting a 
permanent reconciliation of parties. 

The day appointed being come, the people were already moving 
toward the temple of Bacchus, when intelligence was communicated 


that the Peloponneſian fleet under Hegeſandridas, conſiſting of forty= 


two triremes, having croſſed the gulph from Epidaurus, and touched 
at Megara, was at that time off Salamis. Immediately the whole force 
of Athens of both parties, united for the moment by the fear of a com- 
mon enemy, ran down to Peiræus as by conſent ; and without wait- 
ing, and moſt of them without caring, for orders from the exiſting 


| cc, each did what the exigeney of the moment appeared to 


him to require: ſome went aboard the triremes afloat; others launched 
thoſe hauled aſhore ; ſome took poſt upon the walls, and ſome at the 


mouth of the harbou, The Peloponneſians however made no at- 


tempt 
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tempt upon the Attic coaſt, but doubling the headland of gunium, 


| proceeded to Oropus. 


New alarm then ſeized the Athenians. The diſpoſition in Eubcea 


to revolt was known. Already deprived of the produce of Attica by 


the garriſon of Deceleia, ſhould they loſe Eubcea, ſcarcely would 
means of ſubſiſtence remain to them. Corn, meat, every article of 
food came principally from Eubœa. Haſtily therefore, and under no 

regular . direction, as in a diſſolution of government, they manned 
Grad triremes with ſuch crews as in the moment offcred, and under 
the command of Thymochares, the ſquadron moved immediately 
for Eretria : ſome triremes ſtationed there made their total number 
thirty-ſix. Among the numerous proofs in hiſtory of the great de- 
| fects in the antient ſyſtem of naval war, what followed is not the 
leaſt remarkable. 'Thymochares landed his crews to get refreſhment. 
The Eretrians, prepared for revolt, had concerted meaſures with He- 
geſandridas. No proviſions were to be found in the public market; 
the Athenians could ſupply themſelves only from private houſes far 
from the port, and the crews im conſequence diſperſed over the town. 
A ſignal was given by the Eretrians, and the Spartan admiral made 
acroſs the channel. The harbour of Eretria afforded no protection to the 
Athenian fleet; and it was attacked while the crews were in confuſion, 
and before all could be got aboard. After ſome reſiſtance, therefore, 
it was compelled to fly. Some of the ſhips eſcaped into the harbour 
of Chalcis; the reſt moſtly ran upon the Eretrian coaſt, and the 
crews fled by land. Thoſe who reached a fort occupied by an Athe- 
nian garriſon, adjoining to Eretria, were ſafe ; but others, who, con- 
fiding in the friendſhip of the Eretrians, fled into the city, were all 
put to death. Two and twenty triremes fell into the hands of the Pe- 


loponneſians; and N all Eubœa except Oreus revolted fo. 


them. 
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Was not 10 valuable to Athens as Eubcea ; not only as the ſoil was leſs 
fertile, but as the appropriation of the produce was leſs certain, to a 
power, hitherto the firſt upon earth by ſea, but inferior to its enemies 
by land. Nor was this the only diſtreſſing confideration ; for had 
the enemy puſhed with their victorious fleet immediately for Peiræus, 
they might have poſſeſſed themſelves of the harbour. What pre- 
eiſely might have been the conſequence was beyond human foreſight; 
but thus much, ſays the cotemporary hiſtorian, may be eſteemed cer- 
tain, that nothing leſs than the return of the fleet from Samos, which 
would have ſuperinduced the loſs of Ionia, the Helleſpont, and i in 
ſhort the whole foreign dominion, could have faved Athens. It was 
however not upon this occaſion only, he continues, that the Lacedæ- 
monians ſhowed themſelves moſt accommodating enemies to the 
Athenians; and thus the misfortune, which threatened the ruin of 
the commonwealth, proved the prelude to its reſtoration. 

Twenty triremes remained ſtill in the port of Peiræus, and they v were 
immediately manned. But, in the preſent ſtate of fermentation, who 
ſhould undertake the direction of public meaſures, or who could 
undertake it with effect, was not eaſy to determine. Probably no- 
thing could prevent the people from aſſembling wherever public: 
affairs were to be debated. | A propoſal hazarded for ſummoning them 
to the Pnyx, where, under the democracy, the general aſſemblies had 


been moſt commonly held, met with general approbation and no 


avowed oppofition.. In the Pnyx accordingly the people met; the 
democratical chiefs: found the power in their hands; and a decree: 
propoſed was paſſed with all the antient forms, declaring, * That: 
the council of Four-hundred ſhould be diſſolved; that the, ſupreme: 
authority ſhould be immediately veſted in Five- thouſand; that all at 
the time in Athens upon the roll of the heavy- armed ſhould be of 
the Five-thouſand'; that no man in any office under the common= 


wealth ſhould: receive any pay.“ 
This change was no ſooner decided, and the party of Theramenes 


I. viii, c 98. in conſequence poſſeſſed: of a clear ſuperiority, than Peiſander, 


Alexicles, 
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Alexicles, Ariſtarchus, and many others of the principal ſupporters of 
oligarchy, quitted Athens, and moſt of them went to Deceleia. 
Ariſtarchus uſed the means which his office of general afforded, in 
abandoning his country, to ſtrike a blow againſt it. Enoë, that 
town on the Attic border againſt Bœotia, the ineffectual ſiege of which, 
by the army under Archidamus, had twenty-one years before been 
the firſt object of the Peloponneſian arms in the war, was till 
held by an Athenian garriſon. The troops paſſing between Deceleia 
and Peloponneſus were frequently annoyed from it, and a party 
of Corinthians had been lately cut off. The Corinthian government, 
thus inſtigated, had invited the Bœotians to join them in reducing the 
place; and the ſiege was formed. When Ariſtarchus determined to 
fly, he commanded the attendance of ſome of the barbarian bowmen in 
the Athenian ſervice; and ſelecting for the purpoſe, according to the 
hiſtorian's phraſe, the moſt barbarian, he went to Enos. Having 
quickly concerted matters with the beſiegers, he told the garriſon 
that a treaty was made with Lacedzmon, according to which Eno 
muſt be immediately ſurrendered to the Bœotians. The garriſon, 
excluded from other information, gave credit to a man known to be 
in the office of general of the commonwealth ; and obtaining from 
the beſieging army a ſafe- conduct, evacuated the place. 

Antiphon, with a few oligarchal leaders of leſs note, ventured 
to remain in Athens ; Antiphon apparently truſting in his po- 
licy, his eloquence, his perſonal influence, and the quiet condu& he 
had obſerved ; directing the ſecret councils of the party, but leaving 
others to be the oſtenſible conduQtors of every meaſure. Oppoſition 
to Theramenes and his aſſociates, however, ceaſed, upon the flight of 
the more active leaders. Many aſſemblies of the people were then 
ſucceſſively held, according to the antient forms of the common- 
wealth, in the Pnyx: the reſtoration of Alcibiades, and of all who, 

for the ſame cauſe, had abſented themſelves from their country, was 
decreed ; and the conſtitution was ſettled, _ ſays the cotemporary | 


hiſtorian, upon a better footing than at any time within my me- 
Hhhh 2 ; mory z 
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mory ; a mixed government being eſtabliſhed, with. the ſupreme 
Cs judiciouſly divided between the Few and the Many.” 

In this conciſe eulogy is contained the whole of the account, given 
by Thucydides, of the form of government eſtabliſhed by Thera- 
menes; and upon no occaſion does he leave us ſo much ' to. regret 
the want of explanation and detail. Upon no occaſion, however, 
do we ſee the hiſtorian more ſtrongly marked as the true pa- 
triot. Frequently we find him reprobating the extravagancies of an 
unbalancedy, democracy ſo ſtrongly, that we might ſuſpect him of 
ſome partiality for oligarchy. But here, as indeed throu ghout his 
account of the oligarchy eſtabliſhed by Peiſander, he ſhows himſelf 
a decided enemy to tyranny in every ſhape,. and the warm partizan. 
A of univerſal freedom e by equal rule. 


SECTION win. 


Tranſactions of the Peloponnefian fleet under Mindarus, and the Athenian 
under Thraſyllus and Thraſybulus. Naval actian near Abydus. Wily: 
end treacherous policy of Tifſaphernes. Naval action near the Trojan 
ſhore. Critical arrival ef Alcibiades. Naval action near Cyxicus, 
and capture of the Peloponneſt fan fleet. Laconic official letter. Libe- 
rality of Pharnabazus to the Peloponnefians. Able conduct an popu. 
N of Hermocrates, the Syracuſan general. 


Wa. DURING theſe tranſactions at Athens, the Peloponneſian arma- 
p. W. i. ment on the Aſiatic coaſt had been wholly ingaged with the diſtreſſes 
1. 08 43 og. to which the want of an adequate revenue of their own, and the: 

: failure of the ſatrap Tiſſaphernes in his ingagements, had reduced 


them. While all their diſpatches. from their commiſſioners, Phi- 
„ EI ys tor, Tu my opinion, Smith— quidem 7 memorea, I have no doubt i in preferring 


Meo judicio, Duker. But Duker adds, in the verſion of Acacius, 
& note n Acacius int} ys ia. nan male wertit med. 
lippus. 
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lippus who attended the fatrap to Aſpendus, and Hippocrates a 
Spartan ſtationed at Phaſelis, confirmed the opinion long entertained 
of the faithleſſneſs of Tiſſaphernes, and of his determined Purpols to de- 
ceive them, freſh overtures arrived from the ſatrap of the Helleſpont. 
Pharnabazus, having obſerved the advantage which Tiſſaphernes de- 
rived from his Grecian connection, the recovery of dominion over the 
Grecian towns within his ſatrapy, and of the tribute from them, 
which for a long time had paſſed to Athens, renewed his inſtances to 
the Peloponneſian commanders. Theſe united motives were ſtrong 
enough to induce Mindarus, the new commander in chief, to reſolve 
upon moving with the fleet to the Helleſpont. But the Athenian fleet 
at Samos was in the moſt favorable ſituation to intercept his paſſage; 
and tho his numbers were ſuperior, he deſired to avoid a general 
action. Secrecy and caution, however, he hoped might prevent in- 
terruption; ; but a ſtorm coming upon him in the paſſage, compelled 


him to take ſhelter in the Harbour of Icarus, and remain there five or 


fix days. 


During this interval intelligence paſſed to Samos, that the Pelopon- 


neſian fleet had quitted the port of Miletus for the northward. Thra- 
ſyllus, with whom, in the abſence of Alcibiades and Thraſybulus, the 

chief command reſted, in all haſte moved with fifty-five triremes for 
the Helleſpont, anxious to arrive before the Pelsponneſtans ; but, in 
his paſſage, learning that Mindarus, from Icarus, had gone with his. 
fleet to Chios, and remained there, he put into Methyrane in Leſbos. 
Beſide that Methymnè was a commodious ſtation for watching the 
Peloponneſian fleet, the affairs of that valuable iſland required his at- 
tention. Some men of the firſt families of Methymne, exiles on ac- 
count-of their averſion to democracy. and the Athenian intereſt, had 
propoſed to profit from preſent circumſtances for reſtoring themſelves. 
to their country; the Peloponneſian. armament being at hand, the 
two ſatraps friendly, and Athens diſtracted by ien Having ac- 
cordingly collected a ſmall force on the continent, in purſuance of the 


common prejudice in favor of a leader from the mother- country, they 


pur 
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put Wenge under the condu& of Anaxarchus, a Theban ; the 
Bœotians being eſteemed the parent people of the Aolian race, and 

particularly of the Leſbians . Their firſt attempt was a ſurprize upon 
Methymnse itſelf : but, finding themſelves diſappointed: through the 


_ vigilance of the Athenian commander in Mitylene, by a haſty march 


acroſs the heights which divide the iſland, they came ſuddenly upon 


the town of Ereſus, and made themſelves maſters of it. Intelligence 


Thueyd. 
J. viii. c. 101. 


of cheſe circumſtances had called Thraſybulus with ſive triremes to 
Leſbos; he found there two Athenian triremes and five Methymnæan, 
and Thraſyllus now joined him with fifty- five. The heavy-· armed were 
debarked, and preparation was made to attack Ereſus by ſea and land. 

Meanwhile Mindarus, {till defirous to avoid action with the Athe- 
nian fleet, and conſidering the buſineſs of Ereſus as a ſmall concern, left 


his Methymnæan friends to their fate, and made his courſe along the 


Aſiatic ſhore for the Helleſpont. Thucydides has thought important 
enough for notice what would now appear utterly trifling, except as 
it marks, more ſtrongly than anything that has yet occurred, the im- 


perfection of the marine of that age. Speed was the great point with 


23 AfA Sala, nur 73 ouyyoc, do- 
prove Hot Thucydides, iii. 86. vi. 88. & 


alibi de populis ejuſdem originis & conſan- 
guineis dicit. Quznam autem fit Thebano- 


rum, & Methymnzorum, vel Cymæorum, fi 


quis hoc ad N putabit, ovyyirua, 
nunc non ſcio, nec vacat quærere. Duker.— 


I own I am better pleaſed with ſuch direct con- 
feſſion, than when thoſe who undertake to be 


- commentators, paſs by difficult paſſages, often 


of much more hiſtorical importance, as if there 
was no difficulty in them. One cannot, how- 
ever, but wonder at Duker's difficulty here, 
becauſe the conſanguinity of the Leſbians and 
Bœotians not only is mentioned by Thucydides 
in his aecount of the Mitylenean revolt, (b. iii. 
c. 2.) but the ſcholiaſt, commenting upon the 
paſſage, explains it clearly thus ;—Kai Traps- 
oneuderres (4 Alpe) oye kan, EvddanpCa- 
while dur? Aaxadaycoriay xa? Burr T N 


 SYITENQN ONTNN 37} ja6rovg Tovs Bowrovs iv 


— 


lo d vag xand 75 Alon S οννE²t Tas As 
Sir. Nor does authority for this explanation 


reſt with the ſcholiaſt alone: Strabo is fuller 


on the ſubject; and 1 have thought tie cir- 
cumſtance worth notice, principally becauſe 
the teſtimony of Thucydides is fatisfactory in 
confirmation of Strabo's account of the origin 
of the. Aolian Greeks of Aſia, whieh has been 


followed in the account given of the Aolic mi- 


gration, in the ſecond ſection of the ſixth chap- 
ter of this Hiſtory, Tt 1s, indeed, not without 
attention to ſuch little circumſtances, where- 


ever they can be found among the works of the 


moſt authoritative antient writers, that we are 
inabled to collect the ſcattered members of 
early Grecian Hiſtory ; to detect the ſuppo- 
fititious and-doubtful among what is related by 
inferior or later authors; to aſcertain and ar- 
range the genuine; and, without the aſſiſtance 
of invention, to form of parts ſo'broken and 
diſperſed, ſomething of a harmonizing whole. 


7 — . 5 . 
; „„ 
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Mindarus, both for avoiding the Athenians in the paſſage, and for 


being before them in the Helleſpont : but as oars were his inſtruments. 

of motion, intervals of reſt were neceſſary for his crews ; and, as we 

have already had occaſion to obſerve, the conſtruction of a trireme was. 

ſuch, and the crews ſo numerous for the ſpace, that refreſhment 

could not conveniently be taken aboard. Mindarus therefore landed 

his crews to dine at a port of the Phoczan territory, and to ſup at: 
Arginuſz in the Cumzan territory, overagainſt Leſbos, where lay the 
Athenian fleet, which he was ſo anxious to avoid. Moving again, how 

ever, in the night, he dined next day at Harmatous, and proceeding in the 

_ afternoon with the utmoſt haſte, part of his fleet arrived before mid- 

night at Rhœteium, within the Helleſpont, and the reſt in. the harbour 

of Sigeium at its mouth. Eighteen Athenian triremes were lying in Thueyd. 
the harbour of Seſtos. Fire-ſignals from the Aſiatic ſhore announced 3 85 
to them their danger, and they haſtened to get out of the narrow ſea. | 
Four were intercepted ** ;- one, forced aſhore near a. temple dedicated 

to Homer's hero: Protefilaus, was taken. with its crew; the crews of 


the other three eſcaped. _ 


The Athenian commanders had truſted that the Peloponneſian fleet. 
eould not paſs Leſbos without being diſcovered: by their ſcouts. Re- 
ceiving intelligence that it was already in the Helleſpont, they followed 
immediately, and in their paſſage took two Peloponneſian triremes, 
which had incautiouſly puſhed too far in purſuing the Athenian. ſqua- 
dron from Seſtos. On the ſecond day they arrived at Elæus, upon: 
_ which place Mindarus had been making an unſucceſsful attempt. His 
fleet, reinforced with a ſquadron. which he found'at Abydus, conſiſted: 
of eighty-fix. triremes, Thraſybulus and Thrafyllus, with: only ſixty- 


14 Smith gives to ſuppoſe by bis tranſlation 
that eight were taken; the Latin verſion. more 
happily. imitates all that is dubious. in the ori- 


ginal. I think. Thucydides meant to ſpeak only 


of four taken. The matter. is not important; 
but it may be obſerved that, as Thucydides 


never completed his Hiſtory, the latter chapters, 


and indeed much of the laſt boqk, bear marks: 
of undigeſted compilation, and in ſome places: 
of uncorrected phraſe. I ſhould however ra- 
ther ſuppoſe the whole his own unfiniſhed work, . 
than that the concluding part was written by 
another, it has been {aid by his daughter, from 
his materials. EE 8 


eight, : 
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{150g of eight, reſolved to offer him battle. Five days they employed i in 
| preparation 1n the harbour of Elzus, and then moved into the ſtrait 
| with their line of battle formed ahead. The Peloponneſians came 
1 | out of the Harbour of Abydus, and formed for action. The Athenians 
. extending their line, to prevent being taken in flank by the more nu- ä 
| merous enemy, weakened their center, which the Peloponneſians i in 
conſequence broke, drove fifteen triremes aſhore, aftd, debarking, 
deſtroyed them. This advantage, however, produced diſorder in the 
1 Peloponneſian line, of which Thraſybulus, who commanded the 
| | | right of the Athenian fleet, inſtantly took advantage; ; and being 
e. 106, quickly well ſeconded by Thraſyllus, they put the whole Pelopon- 
neſian fleet to flight, and took twenty-one ſhips : the reſt found re- 
8 fuge in the neighbouring port of Abydus. The Peloponneſians ac- 
EkEnowleged their defeat by the uſual application through heralds for 
the reſtoration of the dead, and #he Athenians erected their trophy on 
the headland of Cynos- ſema. 1 
This victory, gained with inferior numbers, was very opportune 
for the Athenians. The depreſſion of the ſpirits of the ſeamen, pro- 
duced by the defeats at Syracuſe, was done away, and they no longer 

. feared the Peloponneſians as their equals in naval action. A trireme, 

. ſent to Athens with the news, diffuſed more than common joy. It 
was as the firſt ſymptom of recovery from a mortal diſeaſe; the more 
welcome as the more unexpected. Leaders and people were equally 
incouraged to bear preſent evils, and exert themſelves with good hope; 
giving their attention particularly to what in the moment moſt preſſed, 
the revolt of Eubcea, and the diſorders occaſioned by the late ſedition. 

e. 10% 06„u “ä he advantages to be expected from a ſucceſsful battle followed the 
victory of Cynos-ſema ; the allies and dependents remaining to Athens 
were confirmed in their fidelity; thoſe who had revolted were leſs ſa- 
tisfied with the part they had taken; and means were opened for new 


* 


x5 There can be no doubt but Acacius and this place. It does not reft on conjecture, or 
Hudſon are right in their correction of the on the authority of Diodorus, but is ſupported 
Katement of the numbers of the two fleets in by the clear teſtimony of Thucydides himſelf. 


enter Pr Ze. 
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enterprize. The fleet ſailed for Cyzicus ; eight Peloponneſian triremes 
returning from Byzantium, were taken by che way; and Cyzicus, 
being unfortified, ſurrendered without a blow, and paid for its change 
of politics by a heavy contribution. Meanwhile the Peloponneſian 
Commanders, not daring to keep the ſea, and apprehenſive of loſing 
all they had gained on the Aſiatic and Helleſpontine ſhores, ſent for 
their fleet from Eubcœa to reinforce them. Alcibiades ſoon after re- Ty,.,q. 
| Joined the Athenian fleet with thirteen ſhips, bringing with him the vil. c. 108. 
incouraging affurance, that he had completely diverted Tiſſapbernes 
from his purpoſe of permitting the Phenician fleet to join the Pelo- 
| ponneſian, and that he had finally conciliated him to the Athenian 
Intereſt. He ſeems, however, not to have obtained any pecuniary 
ſupply. 1 procure means therefore for ſubſiſting the armament, for 
which little or no remittance could be ex pected from home, he went 
ſouthward again with a ſquadron of twenty two triremes; levied large | 
contributions at Halicarnafſus, and in the neighbouring country ; and. 
fixing upon che iſland of Cos as a convenient ſtation from which to 
Sema the Carian ſeas and ſhores, he raiſed. a fort and left a | gar 
riſon chere 
| Tifſaphernes, Shin, more br than in and true to no- 
thing but his evervatying opinion of his own intereſt, was very uneaſy 
at the departure of the Peloponnefian fleet from M ilerus. He not only 
apprehended | the loſs of the advantages he had derived from. his Gre- 
.cian alliance, but he envied the probable acceſſion of thoſe advantages 
to Pharnabazus. 8 From Afﬀpendvs, therefore, he haſtened back into 
lonia, and on his arrival found freſh cauſe of diſſatisfaction. The 
Cnidians, after the example of the Mileſians, had expelled his gar- 
riſon from their citadel. Nor did the evil reſt there. The Greeks 
under the Perſian dominion, 3 in general perhaps leſs rigorouſly treated 
than under che Athenian, would yet be more liable, eſpecially in the 
decay of the empire, to occaſional oppreſſion from the temper of in- 
dividuals in command. Arſaces, an officer under Tiflaphernes, of a 1 
.cruel and faithleſs. diſpoſition, had made himſelf particularly odious, Ch. — 9 


= of 


. oy TENN aflafſinating | ſome of the Delians whom, on their ex- 
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yadda from their iſland by the Athenians, the kindneſs of the ſatrap 
Pharnaces had eſtabliſhed in Auamytreium The Antandrians, op- 


preſſed by this man, and fearing further oppreſſion, had applied to the 


Peloponnefians at Abydus ; and a body of Peloponneſian heavy- armed, 
whom they conducted over the rage ne of 11 nn in FRE BY the 
Perſian garriſon from their citadel. 


Alarmed by all theſe ercutaſtarices,Tiffipherics reſolved to g0 him- 
ſelf to the Helleſpont, to confer and remonſtrate with the Peloponneſian 
commanders. Stopping in his way at Epheſus, he performed a facrifice 
to Diana. Such a compliment to ſuch a religion as the Greek, from 
a Perſian, tho a weak man, in the high fituation of Tiflaphernes, and 
whether ſuperſtition or policy produced it, appears ſtrong proof that 
decay 3 in various ways had been making rapid progreſs in the Perfian 
empire. With the mention of this very, remarkable fact the narrative : 
of Thucydides ends abruptly. . 5 OUS Ig | 
| Fortunately for Grecian dier pr for 38 pers cotem- 
porary author, little inferior in abilities, at leaſt equal in acquirements, 
and even of more extenſive communication among men, has left us a 
continuation. But the narrative of Xenophon begins as abruptly as 
that of Thucydides ends ; and tho there appears no material chaſm, no- 
thing important omitted, 195 the connection i is not e 5 be 


a eiſely 
Vnqueſtionably Xenophon has intended a com- 


26 It has been diſputed among the learned, 


whether the account of Xcenophon begins pre- 
where that of Thucydides breaks off. 


plete continuation z and Dodwell, ia his Xeno- 
phontean Chronology, appears to me to have 
proved ſatisfactorily that there is no chaſm, or 


next to none, in the narrative. But there is 1 


2 circumſtance, unnoticed, I believe, by the 
commentators,. which- very ſtrongly contra- 
difts the notion of a chaſm :: it is the men- 
tion made by Xenopbon of the completion of 
the journey of Tiffaphernes, {the beginning 
of which is related by Thucydides) ftating the 
time of his arrival at the Helleſpont. The 


Helenics, or Grecian Annals are however, evi- 


dently enough, a work which bas not received 
the finiſhing touches of the author: in the very 


beginning of i it he "I 8 to deny taken 
ſome fort notes of Thucydides, or to have 
made ſome of his own, and left them for future 


correction, which was never given ; and thus, 


tho all the principal faQts intended for mention 


are recorded, yet they are neither ſeparately 


ſo clearly related, nor is the connection ſo per- 
ipicuous, as might be expected from ſuch a 
writer. The firſt paragraph, Mrd & ravia 80 
r Tudors roar, *. T. >. bears all the ap- 


Pearance of an undigeſted note. Merd Tavie 


has ſcarcely been intended to relate to the ſa- 


. crifice of Fiſſaphernes at Epheſus, with the 


mention of which the Hiſtory of Thucydides 
ends, but rather to ſomething in the courſe of- 
relating which, had the work received the 
finiſhing touches of the author, — of the- 
* action would have been 


— 
- 
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| firſt fact mentioned by Xenophon in his Grecian annals, is, that Thy- 
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mochares, the Athenian commander in the unfortunate action near c. 1. 6 1 I. 


- _ Eretria, arriving with a few ſhips from Athens, had a ſecond action 


with the Peloponnefian ſquadron under Hegefandridas, and was again 
defeated, Where this action happened, whether ſtill on the Eubœan 
coaſt, or whether Hegeſandridas obeyed the ſummons of Mindarus, 


and is oe followed him n, the Hellef Ipofit, we 1e not 
minformec. 


Soon after this, and a little after the autummal equinox, the Thu- 
Tian commander, Dorieus ſon of Diagoras, coming from Rhodes to 
the Helleſpont with fourteen triremes, notice of his approach was 
communicated by ſignals to the Athenian commanders in Seſtos, and 
twenty triremes were ſent to intercept him. The Peloponneſian fleet 


ſtill lay at Abydus : the commander in chief, Mindarus, was at the 


time in the neighbouring town of Hium, on or near the ſite of an- 
tient Troy, performing a facrifice to Minerva. The ſituation com- 


B. C. 4 

P. W. 9 
End of Sep. 
Xenophon 
Hellen. I. i. 
e. ©. . 8. 


5 5 


manded a view of the ſtrait, and of the adjacent fea; and he ſaw the ; : g 


movement of the Athenians, and the danger of Dorieus. Haſtening 


to Abydus, he led his whole fleet out of the harbour. The whole 
Athenian fleet upon this moved, and a general action inſued. Through 
the greateſt part of the day it was maintained with various ſuc- 
ceſs in different parts of the line; but toward evening eighteen 
Athenian triremes were ſeen coming into the ſtrait from the ſouth- 
ward, They were the ſquadron of Alcibiades returning from the 


Carian coaſt. Then the Peloponneſians fled: toward Abydus ; but ©. 


Abydus had no harbour that could protect them: that dubious kind 
of action between land and water, of which we have already ob- 
ſerved many examples, could alone defend their ſtranded galleys. 
Fortunately for them, the ſatrap Pharnabaz us was at hand with a con- 
 fiderable land- force. Of widely different character from the deceit- 
ful and timid Tiſſaphernes, Pharnabazus rode at the bead of his ca; 
valry, as far as his horſe would carry him, into the ſea, to relieve his 


diſtreſſed allies. Through the protection thus * the crews 


and Jiiiz mw a 
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moſſiy eſcaped ; but the Athenians carried off thirty triremes. Thra- 

| ſyhus went to Athens to announce the victory, and deſire. reinforce- 

ments; aud Alcibiades, judging forty triremes now ſufficient for the 

ſtation at Sellos, ſent the reſt of the fleet various e calle} con- 
tributions which might fupply immediate need. 


Xenophon= Nothing further of importance had occurred, vl Tifaphernes. 


6 1. . 5 arrived at the Helleſpont . Alcibiades went to wait upon him, de- 


pending upon a reception more favorable than formerly, in proportion 
as his own circumſtances were improved, as he had leſs need of per- 
ſonal aſſiſtance, and more power to ſerve or injure. He did not howeyer, 
| neglect to carry preſents, both ſuch as Grecian hoſpitality preſcribed, 
and ſuch as the eaſtern great were wont to expect, or be gratified 

with a; but he found himſelf greatly deceived. The faithleſs ſa- 
trap, alled ging orders from the king to conſider the Athenians as 
enemies, cauſed. him to be arreſted and ſent priſoner to Sardis. After 
B. C. 4105 a confinement of about a month, however; he eſcaped to Clazo- 
Ol. c2. 2. menæ, a city of the Athenian alliance; whence with fix ſhips”; 
* which he found there, he returned to his fleet in the Helleſpant. 
While Alcibiades was thus abſent, and the Athenian fleet ſcattered, 
Mindarus having received reinforcements, which made his fleet ſixty 
triremes, propoſed to attack the forty which lay at Seſtõs ; but timely 
intelligence of his intention coming ti the commanders; they withdrew 
: 5 by night to Cardia, at the bottom of the gulph on the other ſide of 
| the Cherſoneſe. Alcibiades joined them there; but he joined them: 
with other hopes than he had given both the armament and the people 
at home to entertain. All the expectations, which he had raiſed ſo high. 
of affiſtance from the great king through the ſatrap of Lydia, the 
eee, of ue en e and, Wp was of eating oy 
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37 Ec EN erer. BY Wms et una navi andre Xenophon 

2 Thus I ſappole the PS Te > We ſeems afterward. to reckon. the rale among 

enophon may be interpreted, the former word the ws. I do not recolle& that Thucydides 

relating to the r cuſtoms,: the latter to ever gives the fe of »ags to any. but * 
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portance to the commonwealth and would be incomparably more 
felt by the armament, the pay which would never fail, were at an- 
end. Deprived of Ionia, of the Helleſpontine cities, of the Thra- 
. cian colonies, of Attica itſelf, and retaining only a corner of Eubcea,. 
the ſources of that revenue by which the commonwealth had 
hitherto been powerful were gone; and the pay of Perſia, pro- 
miſed by Alcibiades, was what. both. the armament abroad and the 
people at home depended upon, for means to recover their loſſes, and 
to ſupport even a defenfive war... = 
In theſe circumſtances, Alcibiades ſaw 25 Aris g alte ie 
quick deciſion were neceſſary, both for himſelf and for the common 
wealth. Mindarus, diſappointed. of his purpoſe. againſt the fleet; 
at Seſtos by its retreat to Cardia, had! moved to Cyzicus; and, Xeno phos. 
Pharnabazus meeting him with his land- forces, that defenceleſs, 44. * 
town was compelled again to receive its. law from the enemies of. 
Athens. Alcibiades. reſolved, tho with a force confiderably inferior, 
to. ſeek them there. From Cardia he moved to Seſtos ;. and every 
preparation being made that circumſtances admitted, orders were al. 
ready iſſued for proceeding up the Propontis, when Theramenes ar- f. 8 
rived from Macedonia, and Thraſybulus from Thaſus, each with. 
twenty triremes. This fortunate rein forcement made new. conſidera- 
tion neceſſary: ĩt was important to conceal from. the enemy tlie in- 
ereaſed numbers of the fleet. On arriving therefore at the iſland of 5 
Prœconneſus, a proclamation was iſſued, denouncing capital puniſh- 
ment againſt any who. ſhould be taken in the attempt to croſs to. the - 
Afaric ſhore.. The ſoldiers and ſeamen were then. ſummoned, as ta 
A popular aflembly ; - and Alcibiades, addreſſing them, ventured to de- 
clare, without reſerve, the neceflities of their ſituation. _ $ Supplies,” | 
he faid, to the amount that the proſecution of the war would re- 
4 quire, were not within their preſent power to obtain, or within .the- 
means of the commonwealth to afford: the enemy on the contrary, ; 
_« ſupported by. the wealth of Perſia, knew no want. Vigorous - : 
exertion n and quick decifion were. therefore indiſpenſable : they muſt - 


prepare 


. 10. 
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s prepare for action both by ſea and land; and by land both in the 
4 field, and in the attack of fortifications.” Paſt ſucceſs, ſuperiority f 
of preſent ſtrength, and an opinion of che abilities of the leader, 


gave confidence, and the ſpeech of Alcibiades was received with ap- 
FINGER plauſe ;' the aſſembly was diſmiſſed, all were ordered aboard, and the 
Hellen. I. i. fleet, conſiſting of eighty-ſix ſhips, got under way. 

* A heavy rain preſently came on, which favored the Nee of ſur- 
prizing the enemy. As the fleet approached Cyzicus, the weather 
cleared, and the enemy's fleet, of fixty triremes, was ſeen exer- 
cifing, at ſuch a diſtance from the port that its return was already in- 
tercepted. The Peloponnefrans, diſcovering the Athenian fleet ſo 
much ſtronger than they had expected, were in great conſternation. 
They had no hope of ſucceſs in naval action, and the enemy was be- 
tween them and their port. The reſourc e which the nature of the 

antient marine afforded, was to make for the neareſt ſhore, and de- 

| , pend upon the aſſiſtance of their land-force for the protection of their 
n. ſtranded ſhips. Alcibiades, aware of their intention, paſſing with 
twenty ſhips beyond their line, debarked his people. Mindarus, 

ſeeing this, alſo debarked, met Alcibiades, was defeated, and him- 

ſelf lain. The crews of the whole Peloponnefian fleet then fled ; 

and except the Syracuſan ſquadron, burnt by its own people, every 

C13 © ſhip was carried off by the Athenians, Cyzicus was abandoned, both 
by the Peloponneſians and by the fatrap ; and next day the Athenian 
fleet approaching, the inhabitants immediately ſurrendered. . 

This important ſucceſs, which left the enemy in the moment 
without a fleet, would of cou rſe go far to reſtore the animation of 
the armament, and the popularity of the commander. But the ſitu- 
ation of Alcibiades was ſtill of extreme difficulty. The government 

at home could not yet the more for his victory ſupply his armament. 

Inſtead therefore of proſecuting operations againſt the enemy, his 

firſt attention was neceſſarily ſtill to be given to the providing of ſub- 

ſiſtence for his on people. Remaining twenty days at Cyzicus, he 
eaſed large contributions there. The hiſtorian remarks that the 


Cyzicenes 
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Cyzicenes experienced no other ſeverity ; as if he thought another ge- 
neral might not have been ſo indulgent : tho in the defenceleſs ſtate of 
their town, to have avoided contending with the united force of the 
Peloponneſians and the ſatrap, it ſhould feem, could not very reaſon- 
ably be imputed to them as a crime. The fleet then went to Perinthus Xenophom 
and Selymbria, where contributions were alſo raiſed. Proceeding: * 9 4 
thence to Chryſopolis in the Chalcedonian territory, near the entrance 

of the Euxine, Alcibiades cauſed that place to be fortified, and eſta- 

bliſhed there a cuſtom-houſe for levying a duty of a tenth in value 

of all cargoes paſſing the ſtrait. This mode of collecting a revenue 
requiring force, he left, beſide a garriſon, thirty ſhips there, with 
Theramenes and Eubulus to command. With the reſt of the fleet 

he then returned to the Helleſpont. 

While Alcibiades was thus profiting from his WY the Pelo- 1. 15- 
ponneſians were ſuffering diſtreſs, of which a very remarkable picture 
remains in the letter written to the Spartan government by Hippo- 
crates, to whom the command in chief devolved on the death of Min- 
darus. It was intercepted by the Athenians, and being reported im 
the original diate& by Xenophon, is among the moſt curious and au- 
thentic ſpecimens of Laconic writing. In any change of language 
it muſt ſuffer, but it ran nearly thus: © Succeſs hath turned againſt 
us: Mindarus is ſlain: the men hunger: what to do we know not.” 
Theſe four ſhort fentences made the whole of the diſpatch... 

The Peloponneſians, however, found an able and generous friend ur f. 10. 
the fatrap Pharnabazus, who not only relieved their wants but 
ſoothed their feelings : Their loſs in men, he faid, had not been 

great, and the mere loſs of ſhips ought not to difpirit them: the 
0 king's dominions abounded with materials; and they ſhould ſoon 
have another fleet.” Diſtributing then to every man of the arma- 
ment a garment, and ſubſiſtence for two months, he ſent the ge- 
nerals and commanders of triremes to Antandrus, at the ſoutherm fl. 2. 


20 Military and naval command were con- perſon, whence they had' but one title for the 
And, among the antients, united in the ſame commander in chief in the two e The: . 


eomplate: 
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foot of Mount 1 where timber abounded, to W he cons 
ſtruction of a fleet; directing, that as many veſſels ſhould be built for 
every ſtate of the confederacy as had been loſt by each in the late 
action. That the ſeamen might not in the mean time be totally idle 
e » - wells; farniſhing them with heavy armour, which was a gratifi- 
SL. . . [cation,: inaſmuch as an idea of ſuperior honor was attached to the ſer- 
mice of the ET AA; he e them to the * of 15 ma- 
ritime territory. . 
While the Na were n in building a fleet at An- 
ann the Antandrians themſelves were buſied in raiſing walls for 
the defence'of their town. - But among the numbers of the Pelopon-' 
neſian armament, in this unavoidable intermiſſion of military enter- 
prize, ſome would have times of total leifare; and ſore; notwith - 
ſtanding the endeavours of Pharnabazus to obviate the evil, would 
be likely to abuſe that leiſure. In theſe circurgſtances, none among 
the various people wo compoſed the armament; behaved themſelves: 
ſo unexceptionably toward the people of the country as the Syracu- 
ſans: and this Was che more remarkable, as diſcipline was much 
leſs inforced by law among them than among any of the Pelopon-' 
neſian forces, or even the Athenian ; the Syracuſan democracy being | 
à conſtitütion far leſs well regulated than the Athenian. But Her- 
Fon. itbon, mocrates had been reſtored to the command of the S yracuſan ſqua- 
dron ; and he not only himſelf poſſeſſed the confidence of all under 
his command, but he taught the ſuperior « officers to acquire the con- 
fidence of the inferior, and theſe that of the multitude. © Thus a 
gradation of influence ſupplied the place of. ſubordination inforced by 
penalty, and a ſtrict diſeipline was founded upon reverence and affec- 
tion. To effect this requires the moſt capacious mind united with the 
moſt refined nere, and i Is Indeed: e the N Ee OTE ud 


e 12 te ©4747: ifs 17 
complete pea tHe of the. twa commands. rüde terms to expreſs he Aiftioion. The te term 5 
us has produced diſtinct titles; and hence we are neral here is not accurate, OE. 8 we have none * 
without a word to expreſs the office which united more ſo. F 
4 two, as the antient 1 are e . 
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human gente!” The benevelencé ef Hertnocrates' led the way for 
thoſe under his command to be benevolent, and the leiſure of the 
Syracuſans was employed in aſſiſting the Antandrians in the conſtruc- 
tion of their fortifications. In =raticude for this kindneſs, a decree of 
the Antandrian people gave 00 freedom of their city to all the 
people of Syracuſe. 

Meanwhile Syracuſe, led by den was preparing a moſt un- 
grateful return for its meritorious officers. Hermocrates and his 
collegues, for he had not been intruſted alone with the chief com- 


mand, were not only ſuperſeded, but, without a trial, without an 
opportunity to ſpeak for themſelves, and while they were ignorant 


Xen. Hellen. 
1. i. 1. 1. c. 
18. ö 


even that they were accuſed, baniſhment was decreed againſt all of 


them. The news of their being deprived of the rights of citizens 


in their own country, reached them juſt as their good deeds had 


procured an extenſion of the rights of citizenſhip to every one of 


their fellowcountrymen ; a privilege indeed little likely to be very 


advantageous to many individuals, but honorable to the common- 
wealth, as well as to the generals and army for whoſe ſake it was 


given. The troops and ſeamen were called together upon the occa- 


Gow: and Hermocrates addrefled them for himſelf and his collegues. 


* Irregular as the proceedings againſt them, he faid, had been, and 


< unjuſt as the condemnation, they ſhould nevertheleſs ſubmit to the 


© yoice of their country; and as their legal authority was abrogated, 
and their appointed ſucceſſors not arrived, it would be proper for the 
armament to elect their own commanders for the interval. 
His ſpeech was anſwered with ſhouts from the ſoldiers and ſea- 
men, declaring their approbation of the conduct of their preſent ge- 
nerals. The principal officers not only declined to offer thetnſelves 
for the command, but, in the name of the whole armament, deſired 
that Hermocrates and his collegues would hold it till the new generals 
ſhould arrive. In reply, they admoniſhed to avoid whatever might 

bear the appearance of ſedition. The time will come, they ſaid, 
5 when „ in a conſtitutional manner, we ſhall defire your honeſt ſup- 
Vor. II. 5 , Foy port 
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* port to us againſt a malicious proſecution. Vou will then declare 


how many battles. you have fought, how many ſhips you have 
taken, what general ſueceſs has attended you under our command ; 


and you will relate the teſtimony of the whole confederate arma- 
ment to your merit and ours, manifeſted in the poſt of honor which 


has been conſtantly aſſigned to us upon all occaſions, by ſea and land.“ 


Xen, Hellen. The admonition had the full effect propoſed from it. Nothing diſ—- 


J. i. . 1. Co 
20. 


orderly inſued. A unanimous declaration only was made, that the 


generals were without blame, and the requeſt was perſiſted in, that 
they would hold the command till their appointed fucceffors arrived. 
Soon afterward Demarchus Myſcon and Potames came from Syra- 
cuſe, and the command paſſed i into their hands without any commotion: 
The armament however ſhowed that they would not have ſuffered 
any violence to the perfons of their former generals'; and moſt of the 
trierarchs entered into an agreement upon oath, to exert themſelves, on 
returning to Syracuſe, for procuring their reſtoration to their cou ntry. 
Hiſtory affords few examples of ſo warm an attachment in an 
armament. to the perſons of their generals, united with fo juſt a 
conſideration of the welfare of the country, and of the conſtitutional 
authority of thoſe to whoſe. party principles they were adverſe, and 
with whoſe meafures they were highly and juſtly diſſatisfied. Her- 
mocrates, diſmiſſed from his command, was ſtill capable of ſerving 
the common cauſe, and of promoting thoſe meaſures for ruining 
the power of Athens, for which he had long been zealous. He went 
to Lacedzmon, where he was honorably received, and explained to 
the government there the ſtate of things in Aﬀia ; particularly 
the conduct, the character, and the deſigns of the Perſian ſatraps, 
the frank generoſity. of Pharnabazus, and the crafty intereſtedneſs 
of Tiſſaphernes. Having thus confirmed the reſolution to carry | 
on the war, and opened views to the means, and at the fame time 
ſtrengthened his own intereſt among the principal men of Lacedæmon, 5 


which might be important toward the promotion of his views at ä 


ene he wean to Aſia, where Pharnabazus received him with 


| diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed friendſhip. Not waiting for ſolicitation, the generous 


Perſian was forward to relieve his wants and promote his wiſhes ; giv- 
ing money unaſked, with which Hermocrates prepared triremes and 
| hired ſeamen, to aſſiſt the common cauſe. in which he had ſhown 
ſo much zeal and ability; and to aſſiſt afterward, if occafion ſhould 


be, the party with which he was connected in his own ee and 
promote his reltorationh. 


SECTION IX 


b E Hects of the naval ſucceſſes of the Athenians. Reinforcement under 
 Thraſyllus : His tranſat#ions on the lonian coaft. Winter campaign 


of Alcibiades. Defeat of Pharnabazus. We akneſs of the Lacedæ- 
monian admini iftration. | 


| THE affairs of 3 were at this time ill adminiſtered | 


while Athens, ſo lately ſuppoſed ruined in Sicily, and ſince upon the 
point of bringing deſtruction upon itſelf, was again riſing toward a ſu- 


627 


periority over the Peloponneſian eonfederacy, tho the Peloponneſian con- 


federacy was ſupported by the wealth of Perſia. The effects of return- 
ing proſperity ſpred: a party in Thaſus, in the Athenian intereſt, roſe upon 
the Lacedæmonian ſuperintendant, and expelled him, together with thoſe 
citizens who principally favored the Peloponneſian cauſe. Paſippidas, 
Who had been ſent from Lacedæmon to take the command in chief on 
the Aſiatic ſtation, and had collected a ſmall ſquadron at Chios, was 
| accuſed of being privy to the revolt, induced by bribes from Tiſſa- 
phernes. What intereſt of Tiſſaphernes this meaſure was to pro- 
mote, does not appear ; butthe accuſation fo far had credit at Sparta, 


that Paſippidas was recalled and baniſhed, and Crateſippidas was fent 
to ſucceed him in the command. 


little Ne contributed. to raiſe the ſpirits of the Athenian 
K k k K 2 whe ; 1 


Ren. 
Hellen, 1. i. 
e. . . 3. 


About the ſame time an occurrence within Attica itſelf, :ciherwit f. 24. 
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people, and to confirm the hope which had begun to revive among 
them, that they ſhould be finally ſuperior in the war. Agis, 
marching out of Deceleia for plunder, approached Athens. Thra- 
ſyllus, taking the command as a general of the eſtabliſhment, led 
out the whole force of the city, and formed for battle near the gym- 
naſium of the Lyceium. Agis had apparently not expected ſuch a 
meaſure, only becauſe in the whole courſe of the war the Athenians 
had hitherto avoided it. Being probably now not ſtrong enough 
prudently to meet their numbers, he withdrew haſtily ; and the 
Athenian light-armed, following! his retreat, made ſome ſlaughter of 
his rear. Great credit was given to Thraſyllus for his conduct on 
this occaſion. The reinforcement for the armament in the Hellef. 
pont, which it was bis principal bufineſs in Athens to requeſt, was 
voted with alacrity; a thouſand heavy- armed, a hundred horſe, and 
fifty triremes; and he was authorized to ſelect the heavy- armed from 
among the citizens inrolled for that ſervice. To give more ſecurity 
then to the communication by ſea from Athens eaſtward, particularly 


with Eubaa, and perhaps to afford ſome protection to the ſilver 


mines of Laureium, Thoricum, near the Suniad me was 
fortified and a garriſon eſtabliſhed thermmme 
Agis, not a prince of ſhining abilities, had however this merit of 
diligence in his command. On his firſt appointment, he ſeems to have- | 


been highly fatisfied with: it ; but the late turn in the fortune of war 


in favor of Athens, was likely to render it leſs agreeable. Hitherto he g 
had had a decided ſuperiority: all Attica was eitber under his command, | 

or liable to the terror of his arms; and even the glory of cenqueror 
of Athens ſeemed within his hope. But ſhould the Athenians ac- 
quire a decided ſuperiority in the Helleſpont and on the Aſiatie 
coaſt ; ſhould Alcibiades then return with his powerful fleet and 
troops fluſhed with conqueſt; and ſhould the Perſian ſatrap not furniſh 
money to inable the Lacedzmonians to maintain, together with a 
powerful fleet, ſuch a force throu gh the year in Deceleia as the wealth 
of their own confederacy certainly would not inable them to maintain; 


he 
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he might be reduced to act on the defenſive, and riſk even to be IC 
out means to defend himſelf. Urged by theſe conſiderations, he ſent 


a remonſtrance to the government at home. It was to little pur- bi. 5. 


poſe, he obſerved, that he and the army with him had been ſo long 


uſing their diligence by land to deprive Athens of the - produce of 


Attica, - if the ſea could furniſh the city with that plenty, which, 
before his eyes, was continually paſſing into the harbour of Peiræus. 
He therefore propoſed that a ſquadron fhould be ſtationed at Byzan- 
tium and Chalcedon, to intercept the veſſels from the Euxine (for 


it was from the fertile ſhores of that ſea that Greece had long been 


accuſtomed to ſupply. the deficiency! of its produce in corn) and he 


recommended Cleärchus ſon of Rhamphias, a public gueſt of the By- 
zantines, for the command. The propoſal was approved; fifteen 
ſhips were collected from the allied ſtates, moſtly from Megara, 
for there were none in the ports of Laconia ;- and under the Spartan 
Cleirchus they failed for their deſtination, In paſting the Helleſpont, 
three were taken by the nine Athenian guardſhips always ſtationed 
there: with the remaining wer, Clearchus was fortunate enough to 
reach Byzantium. | | | 
In ſpring the armament under Thraſyllus ſailed from Peiræus. It was 
reſolved that, before i it joined the fleet under Alcibiades, ſomethin g 


ſhould be undertaken in Ionia. Poſſibly, while Alcibiades occupied the B. C. 409. 
attention of Pharnabazus andthe Peloponneſian commanders, ſome part of 8 


that rich country might be recovered to the Athenian dominion. But if no 
laſting acquiſition could be made, contributions might be levied; and, 
by hoſtile incurſion, thoſe ſupplies might be taken from the territories 


2 This As is Dodwell's. Xenophon, in 


nin ety third Olympiad, But, doing ſo, I am 


the beginning of his Hiſtory, is tar from being 
equally accurate with Thucydides in marking 
times and ſeaſuns ; but he has fully ſpecified 
the year here intended, as that of the ninety- 
third olympiad ; which, according to the chro- 
nologers was the year 408 before the Chriſtian 
ra. I am utterly unſatisfied with Dodwell's 
eorrection, in which he has followed Diodorus : 

I much rather give credit to Xenophon for 
knowing what happened in the year of the 


unable to divide the years of the Peloponneſian 


war, from the time when the narrative of Thu- 


cydides.ends,' ſo that Xenophon and Thucy- 
dides may agree, Dodwell's boaſt may perhaps 
ſuffice for my apolegy: Intelliget autem operis. 


a nobis ſuſcepti difticultatem, qui expenderit 
quid viri.maximi.tentarint in primit Xenophontis 


annis, Petavios et Petitus, nec tamen operam 
noſtram ſupervacuam fecerint. Dodw. Ann. 
Xen, in ann, Bel. Pel, 21. 
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cknowleging the authority of Tiſſaphernes, which were no longer to 


be expected from that ſatrap's friendſhip. To give more efficacy to the 


force he commanded, Thraſyllus armed five thouſand of his ſeamen as 
targeteers. Uſually they carried only light armour ; but he propoſed to 
make them act with his regular middſe-armed. Having touched at 
Samos, he proceeded to the Mileſian'coaſt, and debarking near Pygela, 
ravaged the country. A body of Milefians coming to aſſiſt the Py- 
geliaus in the protection of their property, fell upon the Athenian 
light-armed, ſcattered in queſt of booty, and put them to flight. But 
the numerous targeteersof the Athenian armament were at hand; and 
du pported by only two lochi of heavy-armed, they attacked the pur- 
ſuing Mileſians, and routed them with conſiderable ſlaughter.  T'wo 
hundred ſhields were taken, and the ſucceſs was rd a ee | 
enough to warrant the erection of a trophy | | 
Thraſyllus, however, did not follow the blow 3; er he found 
the ſtrength of Miletus too great, or intelligence received induced 
him to turn his arms another way. On the day following the action, 
reimbarking his forces, he proceeded to Notium, an Athenian colony; 
and marching thence to the neighbouring city of Colophon, where a 


ſtrong party favored the Athenian intereſt, he gained admiſſion, and 


Colophon was reſtored to the Athenian alliance. On the next night 
he entered Lydia, burnt many villages, and collected much booty, 


chiefly money and ſlaves. Stages, a Perſian who commanded in the 


neighbourhood, interfered with a body of horſe, but with little effect. 

Thus far ſucceſsful, Thraſyllus reſolved next upon a more impor- 
tant enterprize 3 but he ſeems to have been too long and too open in 
preparation. Tt became evident that he had a A 88 upon Epheſus; 
and againſt Grecian arms Tiſſaphernes invoked efficaciouſſy the aid of 
Seer ſuperſtition; to which, as we have ſeen, he had been paying com- 


| pliments, that, from a Perſian of his high . 1118 ne dinary. 


2 The SnIELD, "RT as always im pub! a of equal conſequence, and two hundred light- 
heavy-armed ſoldier, Two hundred targets. armed flain would ſcarcely have been thought 


He 


xa, taken, would by no means have * worth mention. 
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He ſent through the towns. of his ſatrapy, urging that Diana was 
threatened, and it behoved all Greeks to exert themſelves in her de- 
fence. It was not till the ſeventeenth day after the invaſion of Lydia July. 
that Thraſyllus arrived off Epheſus. He debarked his forces in two 
diviſions; the heavy-armed near mount Coreflus ; the horſe, who. 
would be but few, with the targeteers and ee on the other 
8d of the city, near the marſn. ä 
Tiſſaphernes had already collected a Lira army at Epheſus. The 1 Hell. 
. fl 5 
: Aſian Greeks were numerous. The Syracuſans from the twenty b 
deſtroyed near Cyzicus, and from five lately arrived from Syracuſe, 
with the Selinuntines from two ſhips, were together perhaps five thou- 
ſand men. The ſatrap himſelf headed a body of horſe ; and to all this 
were added the numerous population of the city. Such a force 
would not wait to be beſieged by the ſmall army of Thraſyllus. 
Taking advantage of his apparently faulty arrangement in dividing his 
ſtrength, they quickly overpowered his heavy- armed, purſued to the 
ſhips, and killed about a hundred. They proceeded then againſt the 
other diviſion, leſs likely to make effectual reſiſtance, and killed three 
hundred. For this double ſucceſs they erected two trophies, and 
they decreed the ariſteia to the Syracuſans and Selinuntines. The 
ſum given upon the occaſion was conſiderable, and preſents were 
| beſides made to individuals who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
The ſpirit of Hermocrates feemed ſtill ro animate the Sicilian forces. 
Their conduct altogether was ſo acceptable to the Epheſians, that a: 
_ perpetual immunity from taxes (probably thoſe aſſeſſed upon ſtrangers) 
was granted to all citizens of Syracufe and Selinus who might at any 
time reſide in Epheſus; and the Selinuntines, having lately loſt their 
home (for Selinus had been taken by the Carthaginians) were preſented 
univerſally with the freedom of the city. 
Thraſy llus, after this defeat, made toward the Helleſpont. While he f- 8. 
ſtopped at Methymnẽ in Leſbos, the Syracuſan ſquadron of twenty- 
five triremes (for the munificence of Pharnabazus, ſeconded by the 
N of the Syracuſan officers, had already repaired the loſs at 


Cyzicus) 


f. 7. 


Ken. Hell. 
4. 1. e. 2. 1. 9. 
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with the e N defeat. Alcibiades ſeems not to have oppoſed a 
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3 Opricw): was een! paſſing from Epheſus. Thraſyllus took four with 


their crews: the reſt eſcaped! back to the port from whence they 
came, Among the priſoners one was remarkable: he was a firſt- 
couſin of the general Alcibiades, and of the ſame name. He had ac 
companied his couſin in his flight, when perſecuted for the buſineſs 
of the Mercuries; but, inſtead of the Lacedæmonian, had ingaged in 
the Syracuſan ſervice ; and, apparently ſatisfied with it, under the 
admirable regularity whieh Hermocrates had eſtabliſhed, he continued 
to fight againſt his country. Thraſyllus nevertheleſs gave him his li- 
berty. The other priſoners, being ſent to Athens, Were put into the ſtone 
quarries of Peiræus, in retaliation for the confinement of the Athenian 
priſoners in the quarries of Syracuſe. They were, however, leſs carefully 


guarded, or che priſon was leſs ſecure; for in the following winter, 
_ digging a paſſage through the rock, and flying by night, all eſbaped, 


ſome finding their way to Deceleia, and the reſt to Megara. 
The ſucceſſes of Thraſyllus ſeem to have been very inferior to 
the expectation formed of his expedition; and the delay in the 


| junction with Alcibiades, appears to have prevented that active ge- 
neral from undertaking anything of conſequence againſt rhe enemy. 


Thirty triremes being ſtationed at the entrance of the Euxine, on the 


| indiſpenſable duty of collecting revenue, his force remaining in the 


Helleſpont was unequal to great enterprize; and the occupation 
to which he was. himſelf obliged principally to direct his attention, 
was the maintainance of his forces. The ſummer was far ad- 
vanced when he was joined by Thraſyllus at Seſtos; ; but he ſeems to 
have had, then ready formed, a plan for winter operations. He con- 
ducted the whole fleet to Lampiacus on the Aſiatic ſhore, There the 
ſhips were as uſual laid up. The town being without defence, he em- 
ployed the troops in raiſing fortifications. But a point of honor occa- 
ſioned ſome diſturbance: thoſe who had been ſerving under Alci- 


diades refuſed to rank with thoſe newly arrived under Thraſy lius: they 


had been always unconquered; thoſe under Thraſyllus were tainted 


prejudice, 
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e, dangerous only under weak emmmand, and from which, on 
. * Serie u dea eli Nx quartered _ 
ſeparately, and employed them ſeparately on the fortifications,” '/ =» 

From Lampfacus an extent of territory ſabje& to Perſia was opc 


to inroad; but in the neighbouring city of Abydus Pharnabazus had 


his winter reſidence, attended by a large force of cavalry. Alcibiades 
led his army toward Abydus, purpoſely to invite a battle. The ſatrap 


unadviſedly met him ; was defeated, „land [himſelf ſaved only by the 
ſwiftneſs of his horſe” and the darkneſs of fu upervening night, from 


he purſuit of the ſmall body of Athenian cavalry; led by Aleibiades in 


* 
* 


the winter, With ſome profit to the Athenians, and extenſive injury 


perſon, ic After» this action, in which the foldiers; under Thraſyllus 


had their equal ſhare, the reſt of the army ſaluted dem as aletred 
from diſhonor, and no lon ger refuſed to aſſociate with them in quarters, 


or join them in arms in the field. The victory deterring oppoſition 
from the enemy, ſeveral incurſions were made into the country during 


to thoſe whom he power of the Teri: m e ou 1 gute to haves Sud 
tected. a be ln den! mm 1 
The Leden duda government was at this time ame ven 


Adomeſtic diſturbance. A'rebellion had taken place among the Helots; 


a large body of whom, getting poſſeſſion of ſome ſtrong poſts among che | 
mountains toward the Malean promontory, defended thermſelves with 


ſuch ſucceſsful obſtinacy, that a capitulation was at len gth granted, 


| allowing them to go and ſettle” themſelves anywhere out” of the 


Lacedæmonian territory. While ſuch was the derangement at home, 

we ſhall not expect from the Lacedæmonian adminiſtration able at- 
tention to diſtant concerns. Their pride of command, however; and 
the Jeatouly of their prerogative among the "republics of their confe- 
deracy, did not ceaſe. Little as they were able to ſupport tlieit co- 
lony of the Trachinlan Heracleia, they were diffitisfied with that inter- 
ference of the Thebans, which had probably ſaved it from utter ruin; 


Xen. Hell. 
1. i. e. 2 f. 18. 


and they had again ſent their own governor thither, who, in conjunc- | 
tion with the Theſſalian Achaians, led the whole force of the colony 


VI. II. LIII againſt 
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aint the CEtaans, its perpetual enemies. The Achaians - betrayed 


their allies, the goyernor was killed with ſeven hundred of his people, 


and the colony; was thus reduced to a er, ſtate thay che 
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-T H 1 foccalidb of Wunsches a NAY Alcibiades Mens reſtored | 
Cuperſoeity to the Athenian arms, the next, and a moſt important ob- 
ject, was to reſtore to the commonwealth a revenue equal to the ex- 
pences of a war, which, long as it had laſted, was not yet likely 
to be ſoon concluded. Through the meaſures already taken, ſome- 


thing accrued from the trade of the Euxine; but it was neceſſary, at 


a great expence, to keep a large force conſtantly employed for the 


purpoſe, while the enemy, from the towns of Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon, could interrupt the collectors and ſhare in the profit. Alci- 
biades therefore reſolved to direct his next meaſures againſt Byzantium 
and Chalcedon. They being recovered, the whole revenue from the 
trade of the Euxine would accrue'to Athens, and her dominion: over 
the towns of the Propontis and Helleſpont would: be nearly reſtored to 
its former extent. A deciſive ſuperiority on the Helleſpontine coaſts 
might induce Pharnabazus to treat; Tiſſaphernes would become 


alarmed for his Ionian towns, naturally the next objects for the Athe- 


nian arms; and thus an opening might: be gained for counterworking 
the negotiations of Lacedæmon, and ſtopping thoſe ſupplies from Perſia, 
which alone inabled the Pel oponneſian conſedergc 7 to maintain its 


Wen de 961 LT, "I 
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With theſe views, in the twenty-fourth ſpring of the wat, "Alci- B. C. 408. 
biades led his whole force to the ifland of Prœconneſus. The Chal- I * 


:cedonians had ſuſpected that attack would ſoon approach them, and After 25th | 


March, 


this movement confirmed the ſuſpicion. Immediately they ſtripped Chron. Xen. 
their country of every moveable of value; ; which, however, they would . 
not truſt within their city, but committed all to the care of their neigh- 
bours the Bithynians, à Thracian hord. Intelligence of this being car- 
ried to Alcibiades, he put himſelf immediately at the head of his ca- 
valry, directed a ſelect body of heavy- armed infantry to follow, and 
the floet at the ſame time to attend his motions ; and going to the Bi- 
thynian frontier; he threatened fire and ſword to the country, if 
all the Chalcedonian property was not ſurrendered to him, together 
With hoſtages and pledges to inſure peaceful conduct from the Bithy- 
nians themſelves. His demands were en wah. un 8 ee 1 
rectly formed the ſiege of Chalcedon. 0 DIO 
+: Hippocrates, à Lacedæmonian, eee! id e l. bad r 
ſent information of his danger to Pharnabaz us, who haſtened to his 4, 5, 6 * 
relief with an army ſtrong in cavalry; but before he could arrive, the 
Athenians; had completed a! circumvallation from ſea to ſea, except 
whete a river interfered. Nevertheleſs Hipporrates, aware of his ap- 
proach, - allied with the whole” garriſon, while the Perſians” ende. 
voured to force a paſſage through the circumvallation, by the bed of tha 3 
river. Thraſyllus oppoſed- Hippocrates, and a fierce conflict was long 

equally maintained between them. Alcibiades in the meantime com- 


| polled Pharnabazus' to retire, and chen led his cavalry, with a ſinali 


body of heavy-armed, to the affiſtance of Thraſyllus. H ippocrates 
was thus W e e nd l and his ce ane = 
into the town. 3 
| After this ſucceſofal. 5 Alcibiades W fe hs WF of . 7. 
. the ſiege to the generals under him, and paſſed himſelf to the Hel- 
| leſpont, to prepare for other enterprize, and at the ſame time to 
promote that buſineſs which was. unceaſingly requiring his attention, 
. * a interruption c of enterprize, the collection of ſupplies. 
LI 28 Meanwhile 


636 
* 


of 
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denne Pharnabazus, finding himſelf unable to che Ehle - 
oſals to the generals commanding the! ſiegs ! His bon 


5 1 the Pcloponneſians had not anſwered; his expectation: 
they had | bern defeated, in exery action they had er -everal 


Hance, Were already taken ;, the fats hegen wh rg i net 
prevented by, a treaty 3 if the maritime; towns, of ¶Tolis ſhould neut 
be attacked, he was unable to protect them; and: to qudge oft the 

future by the paſt,” the Lacedzmonians wert equally unable. His 
overtures ere accepted by the! Athenian generals, arid an denn 
modation was ; ſhortly, concluded on the fullowing terms 115*=ithat 
+ Pharnabazus dhoyld!, pay twenty: talents as ranſom for Chaloetlow®: 
a that the Chalcedonians ſhould in future pay tribute to 'Athetts is 
* formesly, and ſhould alſo pay all the arrears. of tribute 2 Hat PhayL 


_ © nabazus ſhould conduct ambaſſadurs from Athens to the king that 


Xen. Hellen. 
I, i. C. 3. . 8. 


* Aan return of the anibaſladors, the Athenians ſhould ori no 
© * hoſtilities againſt; the Chalcedonians:“ Appatently - CHalcedon Wãs 


to be conſidlered ſtill within the ſatrapy and under the protectieri or 
Pharnahazus, een bane: fenin Nothdaai-aributdey] to Athens, 
While under the ſoyexeigntq of Corinth. Ati ohetnp ions n 029 

_. Meanwhile, Algibiades, having aſſemhled the Ute (Guddiaye ilk 
tary. farce in the Cherſoneſe, and a body of Thracian foot, with bes 
tween... three and four hundred: horſe, ; (far-tberbad. property in tlie 

Cherſgneſe,,.and, great, perſonal intereſt among both! Grerks and 
Thracjans there) he made huplelimaſier of Sely mbria, on the northern 


 coaſtof the Propontis, anfl was zak ing meaſures to form the fie of By 


zantinm. Pharnabazus, informed of his approach, ſant to require His ra- 
tification of the articles agreed upon concerning Chalcedofi.”/ What Had 


been done ſeetus to have correſponded with thé views of Alcibaits 3 
but he nevertheleſs refuſed to eonftfm it by His bath, as hefith rap. 


required, unleſs: the ſatrap would enter inte teal 6 bligation to 

him with the ſame ceremony: meaning, apþa rent! to ert re his 

enn ad 40 50 tank. © Phatnabaziis n dne 1 - o Chry- 
SLitilru⸗ | | N ſopolis ; 
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Opolis 3 Where two Perſians, Wee and Arnapes, attended to 
receive the oath from him, while Euryptolemus and Diotimus waited 
upon the ſattap for the ſame purpoſe in Chalcedon. This public 
ceremony being concluded, private compliments and mutual aſſu- 
rances paſſed, that mer form the foundation of We of 
friendihip - Sir ert nt cn r e ee en 
The next buſineſs; to horned des nnd 2 
Perſian court. ; Euryptolemus and four other Athenians were. ap- xen. Hellen. 
pointed; tõgether with two Argiatis. Intelligence of this being com- . 3:59 
municated to the Lacedæmbnian generals at the Helleſpont, excited 
conſiderable jealouſy chere. Ani embaffy from Sparta was already at 
Sufs r but öppheation Was nevertheleſs mide to Pharnabazus, that 
other” minifters migttt"go ar"the Lime time with the Athenian! and 
Argianz' which! he readily gratted. Of no great abilities, but of 
ah Oßeff generbtis difpolition;” àverſe to wily gane the Lhd Tecins 
tb have meißt equi friend{hip'to'both patties,” And t Have propoſed 
tio advantige”to himſelf but what might ariſe from general eſteem. 
Paftppilas, the commander in chief, put himſelf at'the head of the 
i abcdihoh erlag, ehnidcthes the Syracuſin, arid his b bror 
ther Proxthus) ſtill Exiles" from their country, accompaiiled him. | 
CAN the 8 PPGintee plugs: of meeting” fot all, and Tes en e 
bazus ift perſon Umäertbek tc be their comtmon cohdüG lr. 
Marters beifig thus ſettled for the eountry on tlie Aſiatic fi er 
the Halteſpont;46' that his ſatrapy was in peace; Pharuabaz ub appears 
not to have concerned himſelf about Byzantium” Seen ſ. IO, 1, I 
Lacedæmoniam, commanded there. In addition to the inhabitants, 
he had ſome troops from old Greece, a ſmall body of a 
of thoſe icilled Pericecians and Nedamodes, ſome NMegarians under 
Helixus, and fame Bœotians under Cy ratadas. The Athenians at- 
tempted all tlie muides of aſſault k noi in that age, without ſucceſs ; 
but they completed a contrauallatibn; age Fg was oon pe - gy ul? 
by famine; - b a0 Ti {17 914 "4 33%, £4 FOG") in 152 75 ; II 111 8 og N 
e 11807 4792 11297 n Pod einm em ens Rog BEGS This 
eilaw | 
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95 Thus reduced to diſtreſs, while the Peloponneſian” Commanders 
who might have ſtirred to relieve him were paſſive, Clearchns formed 

the bold project of going himfelfto infuſe vigor into their counſels, and 

collect a fleet with which to make ſuch 4 diverſion as might compel 

the Athenians“ to raiſe the fiege: - He depended bevy 4 from 
Pharnabazus. There were ſome triremes in the Helleſpont, which 
Paſippidas had ſtationed for the protection of the mafitime towns ; 
ſiome were juſt completed at Antandrus; Hegeſippidas commanded a 
© --» ſquadron on the Thracian coaſt, All theſe he propoſed to aſſemble; and 
ro promote the building of more. But Cleärchus, tho an able man; 
wanted the policy of Rraſigasi); Thucydides informs us that the fame 

4 of the conciliating and liberal conduct of Braſidas Was ertenſivelyſervics- 

able to the Lacedæmonian cauſe long after his death: Braſidas was con- 
ſidered as a ſample of the Lacedæmonian character; generally to the 
grievous diſappointment. of the people who allied themſelyes with La- 
cedæmon. The governors or ſuperintendants, placed in every city with 

the modeſt title of H armoſtes; Regulator, aſſumed almoſt univerſally 

a To Aj 0 Cleärchus was not leſs 1 than the reſt, 


© teu. Helen. General 1 1 8 inſued an + Aoi, perry had pre exiſted ; in che 


. i. e. 3. .. 13. city, and ĩt now gained ſtrength: the abſence of Cleirchus added i incou- 
ragement. - While famine, grew more preſſing, communication was 
managed with Alcibiades; a gate was opened for him at night; the 

+: Athenian troops entered; and Helixus and Cyratadas, to whom the 

| command had been committed by Clearchus, after ſome: . 55 
were compelled to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. | 
The ſervices which, by the reduction of Byzantium, Alcibiades had 
Da for his country, leſs brilliant than ſome, were yet perhaps i in 
importance equal, and, by the union of ability and vigor diſplayed in an 
Flut. vii. extenſive and complicated command, even ſuperior. to what any Athe- 
At. ian or any Greek before him could boaſt. When firſt placed at the head 


of the es , Athens ſcarcely comman ded more territory than its 
walls 


* 
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walls incloſed; revenue was gone, and the commonwealth depended 
for exiſtence upon its fleet, which was at the ſame time diſpirited and 
mutinous, He bad reſtored loyalty to the fleet; he had reſtored 
dominion to the commonwealth ; he had deſtroyed the enemy's fleet, 
and under his conduct the navy of Athens again commanded the ſeas: 
and, what was not leaſt i in the liſt of ſervices, his ſucceſſes and his 


reputation, without ſolicitation or intrigue, had conciliated the ad- 


verſe ſatrap Pharnabazu: 8, and opened probable means for checking 
thoſe ſources of ſupply to the enemy, t the failure of which would: 


reſtore to Athens certain ſu periority in the war. In this ſtate of Xen, Hell. 


things he thought he might with advantage reviſit his country, whence 
he had been abſent ſix years; and be propoſed at the ſame time, 
as winter was approaching, to gratify the greater part of his forces 
with means of An their friends, 250 attending g to their domeſtic 
concerns. 

"Theſe being his buipoſes, after he had ſettled the affairs of Byzane _ 
tium and the other de pendencies of the commonwealth on the. Pro- 
pontis and the Helleſpont, he led the armament to Samos. Thence 
he ſent Thraſybulus with thirty ſhips to the Thracian coaſt ; and, 


the reſtored reputation of the Athenian arms ſeconding the meaſures of 


that active and able officer and ſtateſman, all the cities which had 
lately revolted were quickly recovered. Alcibiades went himſelf 


with twenty ſkips to the Carian eoaſt; and in tribute or contribu- 


1. i. o 4. ſ. 


tion collected a hundred talents for the public treaſury. On his fog. 


return to Samos, reſerving twenty ſhips, he ſent the reſt of the ar- 
mament, under the conduct of Thraſyllus, to Attica. There Was 
yet a ſtrong party in Athens ſo inveterately inimical to him, tho 
ſince the laſt revolution it had leſs dared to ſhow itſelf, that he 


would not venture thither till the temper of the people ſhould be 
more completely manifeſted in the reception given to the returned 
fleet. Meanwhile he went with his ſquadron to the coaſt of La- 
conia, under pretence of gaining intelligence of the defi igns of the | 
bay, and obſerving what was going forward in the port of Gythium. 


Information 


V - 
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Xen, wy Ihformlatlbt Freb ths: confidential Friends reached hitm ĩat Iba, that he, 
ad "beet electeg general of the voimrbtieheakli, wid that Trrafhblus, 


e Was alf abſent; and'Colibnialole „tur Precht, were aße 
ponited is cbileguls. Upon tis he kde Tutnsdtately Tor" Attica. 

«It happened tat he entered che harbour of Peiteus onthe day oft the” 

e; Sept. Plynteria, 4 kind of mourning religious ceremony; when the ſtatue 


1 . 


of Miner a- Was valed';' a cht to in) otter Greck, och. Was Gre — 


ch ſuperſfition, "Hort eſteemed "anttiecy,”" o tha K day "fo "Athena nan 
dated trattfüel ary ittiporrant! bufineſs, © 40 ge as ; rhe oak 

porary Hliſtorian tells us, conſi dered this as an il © ny both to Alcir 

| biades and to the commonyealth, LR ONT oY T N i 

© 6 - e Nevertheleſs the approach 5 Wee 122 annouticed, 4 ya 
DF croud, attracted by curioſity, both from Peiræus and from. the city, 
ated about the port. "The general language was, * that Alci- 
* biades was the moſt meritorious of citizens: that his. condemnation 
« had been the wicked meaſure of a conſpiracy of men, Who ſerupled 
6 nothing to promote their oyyn intereſt: that his abilities were tran· 
4 ſcendent; his liberality unbounded: his oppoſition. to his country 
had been forced ; his eagerneſs to retu rn to its ſervice proved his 


« patriotic inclination. As for dan ger to the democracy, men like 


E 5 
Coe ” 


9 him had no temptation to innovate; the favor of the people gave 


him all the power and preeminence. he could with for. Accordingly- 
he had never oppreſſed any; whereas his opponents had deſtroyed 
by aſſaſſination the moſt deſerving citizens; and if ever they ap- 
0 1 to poſſeſs any popular confidence, : it was only when the 


— 


death or exile of all better men left them without competitors for i 


© the leading fituations in the. commonwealth „ While theſe were 
the ſentiments ſounded. by the general voice, a. few were heard to fay. 


leſs e that Alcibiades had alone been the cauſe of all the Wo: 


33.2 4 THEE kl — = 


44 35 2 prove, dee, dy BY aber au- e — difin&tion. of W yet exiſting. in 


8 PLES r , & Tipo GN” h ew public opinion among the Athenian people, 
This . Xegophon * when * diſtinction was moſt exploded. 
"Mp * misfortunes 
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: "misfortunes, and it was to be feared he would ill be ths promoter 
© of Meaſures dangerous to the commonwealth.” Alcibiades was not 
yet ſo aſſured of the prevalence of, ſentiments i in his favor, but 
that he approached the ſhare with apprehenſiori. He even heſi tated 
to quit his galley, till from the deck he ſaw his couſin· german Eu- 
ryptolemus ſon of Peifianax, with others of his relations and confi- 1 
dential friends. Nor did even they confide intirely 1 in the protectiou 
which the eſtabliſhed goverpment, hardly. indeed yet eſtabliſhed, could ; 
uld afford. They came prepared to reſiſt any attempt that 
"bt be made againſt his perſon 3 and, _ furrounded by them, he 
proceeded to the city. _ 55 Ke: 
is firſt buſineſs was to Wed the 8 of F kids his. e. 1218 
next to addreſs the general aſſembly. Before both he took occaſion Ms * * * 
to aſſert his innocence of the facrilegious profanations of which he 
had been accuſed, to apologize for his conduct during his ba- 
niſhment, and to criminate his proſecutors. Many after him 
ſpoke ſtrongly to the ſame purpoſes; and the current of popular 
favor became ſo evident, that not a word was heard in oppoſition to 
him; for the people, ſays Xenophon, would not. have borne it. 
He was choſen, with a title apparently new, governor-general, or 
commander in chief with ſupreme authority“, as the only perſon 
capable of reſtoring the former power and ſplendor of the common-. 
J 
Soon after he was veſted with this high dignity, an oppor- c. .f. 8. 
tunity occurred for him highly to gratify the people who con- 
ferred it, and to acquire at the ſame time, at. an eaſy rate, no 


2s *ATarrer v yE,ůͤôd v ronfd rh The title of of the board of general officers, had, through his 
the generals of the Athenian ordinary eſtabliſh- privilege of ſummoning at plea'ure the general 
ment was not "Hyzwr, but Erparny%s. Avroxpz- afſembly, and of acting as repreſentative of the 
Wp was the term by which the Greeks after- commonwealth in communication with foreign 
ward rendered the Roman title Di&#ator. What fates, large civil authority in addition to his 
was the kind and degree of power committed to military command, the H yen ar4rrur G clone · MY 
Aleibiades with the title of 'Hyzuar avorgzlup does Joy would of courſe have all thoſe powers, Ka 
not clearly appear; but as the ErTpelnys:, the chief ſome beſides which the Traders did not poſſeſs, 
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fmall additi tion to his renown. through Greece. Since Deceleia bad 
deen occupied by a Lacedzmonian garriſon, the Athenians had never 
dared. to make the myſterious proceſſion of Ceres to Eleuſis, according 
to the cuſtomary forms, along S that called the Sacred Way : : it had al 
ways paſſed by ſea, and many of the preſeribed ceremonies were 
neceflarily either omitted or imperfectly performed. Aleibiades, with 
the forces returned from Aſia added to the ſtrength of the city, un 
dertook to conduct the proceſſion by 1 land, and Prptecti it in the fulleſt 
performance of every accuſtomed rite. e was completely ſuc- 
ceſsful > the train went and returned, eſcorted by the As without 
an attempt from the enemy to give any diſturbance. 

With the new glory and new favor acquired in this mixture of 
military and religious pageantry, Alcibiades proceeded. to direct the 
iuroltent of the forces and the equipment of che fleet, with which 
ke 1 again to croſs the Ts, 0 
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State if he Porfias empire: Cyrus, younger ſon of 1 Darius Il. ap- 


pointed viceroy of the provinces weſt' of the river Halys. Lyſander 
commamder in chief of” the N 225 Lia bel of Notium, 
and its e 


4 Fx. 


ap e was nd to the 8 arms, * che 
conduct of Thraſybulus and Alcibiades, the Lacedzmonians had 


had ſucceſs in ne gotiation, which might overbalance many victories. 
Me have little authentic information of the detail of tranſactions in the 
interior of the Perſian empire: but we learn that troubles, frequently 
recurring, were in a great degree the cauſe of that remiſſneſs con- 
cerning the diſtant provinces, in conſequence of which che ſatraps 
of Aſia minor were reduced to the neceſſity of paying court to one 
party among the Greeks, to inable them to ſupport themſelves againft 


643 


oppreſſion from the other. The rich kingdom of Media we find had yen. 


revolted; but in the year preceding the return of Alcibiades, throu gh 
the exertions of Darius in perſon, it had been reduced to ſubmiſſion. 


Darius, finding apparently his empire too extenſive and unwieldy to 


be duly and ſecurely adminiſtered under a fingle government, ſeems 
to have had in view to divide it. Detaching a Portion, as an appanage 
M m m m 2 | for 
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for Cyrus his younger 4 which wales able conduct might form 


a very powerful kingdom, he might till leave, for his eldeſt ſon Ar- 


taxerxes, an empire ſcarcely leſs powerful, inaſmuch as it would be 


more compact and manageable, than what himſelf commanded. 


After the recovery of Media, the provinces bordering on the Grecian 


ſeas principally demanded his attention. But, growing infirm as he 
advanced in years, he found a repugnance to undertake the trouble- 


ſome taſk of regulating matters duly i in regard to that nation of little 
military republics, by which, for near a century, himſelf and his 
predeceſſors had been conſtantly troubled, and ſometimes materially 
injured. He therefore reſolved to commit the buſineſs at once 
to Cyrus; a youth of great hopes; who ſeems to have wanted 
only a better education, to have made him a great prince; but 
whoſe active and ambitious tempęr, never duly either reſtrained or 
directed, gave trouble and excited jealouſy. i in the ſeat of government. 
Such nearly was the ſtate of things in the Perſian court, when a La- 
cedæmonian embaſſy arrived there; having made the journey appa- 
rently through the aſſi ſtance of Tifſaphernes. The political circum- 
ſtances of the empire had prepared a good reception for them; and, 
being uncontradicted probably i in their afſertions, as without competi- 
tion in their ſolicitation, and, what ſeems to have been moſt i important, 
paying their court ably and ſucceſsfully to the young prince who was 
going to aſſume the command of the weſtern provinces, they obtained 
the declared favor of the monarch to their confederaey, and particu- 
larly to Lacedæmon, in oppoſition to Athens. This point being 1 
they ſet out on their return to the coaſt of Leſſer Aſia. 


B. C. 408. Meanwhile Pharnabazus, with thoſe ambaſſadors, Athenian and Peto: 


ponneſian, whom he had undertaken to conduct to Suſa, had proceeded 
in autumn as far as Gordium in Phrygia, where he paſſed the winter. 


B. C. 45 In ſpring he was propoſing to proſecute the] journey, when the other 
P 


ambaſſadors arrived on their return, accompanied by Perfian officers 
commiſſioned toannounce the approach of Cyrus, to'take the command 
of; the Wella: ONS TIE e Pharnabazus. 1 ar- 
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Tiving ſoon alk; the Athenian miniſters. applied themſelves to win 
the favor of that prince, and ingage him to their country's cauſe : but 
finding him immoveably attached to the Peloponneſians, they defired 
to proſecute their journey to the Perſian court. Pharnabazus would ſtill 
have aſſiſted them, but Cyrus interfered: refuſing them permiſſion 
either to proceed on their embaſſy, or to return home; he required that 
they ſhould be delivered to him. The upright ſatrap however, con- 
ſidering himſelf as their ſworn protector, would not give them up; 
but it was three years before he could obtain leave to ſend them home. 
It was a rule jealouſly obſerved by the Lacedæmonian government 
(perhaps the treaſon of Pauſanias might have given occaſion to it) that 
none ſhould hold the command in chief of the fleet beyond a year; 
and perhaps it was from a congenial principle, that the command of the 
fleet was not committed to the kings. After a long dearth of eminent 
men in Lacedæmon, ſome were now coming forward, likely to give 
new vigor to her councils, and new energy to her arms. Lyſander, 
who ſucceeded Crateſippidas in the important command of the Aſiatic 
: ſtation, was little of the antient Spartan; but he was formed to ad- 

vance himſelf and his country in a poliſhed and corrupt age, when the 
ſimplicity of antient manners had no longer its former eſteem, and the 
ſimplicity of antient policy no longer its former efficacy. [Receiving 
his appointment early in the winter, he paſſed to Rhodes; and taking 
the command of a ſquadron which lay there, he proceeded to Cos and 
Miletus, and thence to Epheſus, where, with the ſhips he had ' col- 
lected by the wat he found himſelf at the head of a fleet of erg; 
triremes. 

As ſoon as he what that petri was atrided at Sardis; he haſihat; 
in company with the ambaſſadors newly returned from Suſa, 
to pay his court there,- and he found a moſt favorable reception. 
The prince told him, that it was equally his father's com- 
mand and his own-inclination, to join the Lacedæmonians in zealous 
proſecution of the war againſt Athens: that he had brought with 

him five hundred talents, about a hundred and twenty-five thouſand 
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 Ffatified ; and whether his influence with the prince was conſidered, 


ch. XX. 
. ſterling, for that particular purpoſe; and he would not ſpare 
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his own revenue in the ſame cauſe ;* adding, in the warmth of 


youthful zeal, and in the hyperbolical manner of the eaſt; © that he 
would cut up the throne on which he ſat, which was of ſolid filver 
and gold, rather than means for proſecuting the war ſhould fail.” 
In the treaty / concluded with the Perſian court, it was ſtipu- 
lated that the king ſhould allow thirty Attic minæ for the monthly 
pay of every trireme ; which made three. oboli, not quite fourpence 
ſterling, for each man daily. Incouraged by the free promiſes of the 
prince, and not yet accuſtomed to the extravagance of oriental diction, 


Luſander propoſed that an Attic drachma, which was eight oboli, 
nearly tenpence ſterling, ſhould be allowed for daily. pay to every 
ſeaman. The increaſe of expence, he. ſaid, tho it might on a 


haſty view appear extravagant, would i in the end be found econo- 
<4 mical ; inaſmuch as the deſertion that would inſue among the 
«enemy's ſeamen would beyond all things accelerate a happy con- 

< cluſion of the war. Cyrus, who had not expected that ſuch an | 
advantage would be taken of his warmth of expreſſion, anſwered 


nevertheleſs, with much politeneſs; '* that he had no doubt of the 
_ © advantage of what was propoſed, but he could not exceed the king' 5 
command.“ Lyfander, with the complacency of a courtier already 
formed, implicitly afſented ; and the prince, fatisfied altogether with 
his behaviour, invited him to ſupper. Wine uſually circulated freely 


at a Perſian entertainment, and Cyrus did not always ſtint himſelf to 


moderation. Lyſander's manner and converſation were infinuating z 


the prince's ſpirits were elevated; and, drinking to Lyſander after 
the Perſian manner, he aſked what he could do for him that would 
give him moſt ſatisfaction?' Lyſander anſwered, that nothing 

* would gratify him equally, with the addition of a fingle obolus to the 


< ſeamen's daily wages.” Pleaſed: with the apparent diſintereſtedneſs 


and generoſity of the Spartan general, the prince conſented, and the 


pay was augmented accordingly. 'The armament was of courſe highly 


Or 


* 
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or his generous preference of the common welfare to his private ; 


emolument, for which fuch an opportunity ſeemed offered, very great 
credit accrued to Lyſander. 
The people of Athens were not apprized of the e of 
tha alliance of Perſia by the Peloponneſian confederacy, when Al- 
cCibiades, in the third month after his return, failed again from Peirzus. 
His armament conſiſted of fifteen hundred heavy-armed foot, a hun- 
dred and fifty horſe, and a hundred triremes. Ariſtocrates and Adei- 
mantus were appointed generals of the land- forces under him. He 
directed his courſe firſt to Andros, which had revolted. The iſſanders, 
aſſiſted by a ſmall body of Lacedzmonians, were raſh enough to meet 
him in the field. They were defeated with ſome loſs ;. but Alcibiades, 
finding their walls too ſtrong to be readily forced, fatisfied himſelf for 
the preſent with erecting a trophy for the little ſucceſs obtained, and 
proceeded with his armament to Samos. 

The intelligence which greeted him on his arrival, of the treaty © con- 
cluded by Lacedæmon with Perſia, the favor of the young prince to- 
ward the Lacedzmonians, and tlie treatment of the Athenian miniſters, 
was highly unwelcome, and threw a-damp-on the ſpirits of the whole 
armament. It was not the military force, but the wealth of Perſia: 


that was dreaded, as it would give efficacy to the military force -of 


the Peloponneſian confederacy; and a greater portion than before of 
that wealth was now hkely to be ready for purpoſes of hoſtility to- 
Athens. Nor did means occur for counterworking the effect of the 
Lacedæmonian negotiation. The expedient thought of was to gain 
 Tiflaphernes. According to the antient policy of the Perſian empire, 


the ſatraps, within the extenſive country which was put under the com 


mand of the prince, retained ſtill a ſhare of independent autho- 


Xen. Hel. 
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rity in their reſpective fatrapies. Nevertheleſs Tiſſaphernes, in a 


manner eclipſed by the prince's ſuperior rank and power and the 
greater ſplendor of his court, fell comparatively into neglect and! 
contempt, particularly with the Lacedæmonians. Hence, not- 
e Ws wade 1 treatment of Alcibiades,, i it was thought: 
j {8 REI 
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LY 


intereſt might now poſlibly reunite him with the Athenians, and 


through him means might be obtained for negotiation, from which 


ſome advantage might be drawn. Tiſſaphernes was accordingly 
gained; but he was in no favor with Cyrus, and all his endeavours 


to procure a reception for Athenian miniſters were ineffectual. 


. This turn of things greatly injured Alcibiades, both with the ar- 
mament at Samos and with the people at home. His promiſes of 
Perſian aſſiſtance, which he, and he only, could procure, had firſt and 


5 principally led to his reſtoration. That aſſiſtance alone, he had ſaid, 


and his confidential friends had always maintained, could ſave the 
common wealth. Not only theſe promiſes had totally failed, but 
that important aſſiſtance had accrued to the. enemy; and in a greater 
degree than he could ever promiſe it. Alcibiades felt theſe circum- 
ſtances, and was hurt by the temper of the armament which 
followed. His naval force was. yet ſuperior to that of the enemy; but 
quick deciſion alone probably could either ſecure his own ſituation in 
command, or avert impending; ruin from the commonwealth. He 
led his fleet therefore. to Notium, on the Aftatic | ſhore, within 
view of Epheſus, where Lyſander lay. Information came to him 


that Thraſybulus, who had wintered with his ſquadron in the 


Helleſpont, had quitted his port there, and was employed in for- 
tifying Phocæa on the Holian coaſt. Poſſibly Alcibiades thought it 
might be advantageous to withdraw himſelf, till the moment offered 
for important action. He left his fleet, however, to go aud concert 
meaſures with Thraſybulus, intruſting the command to Antigepus, 


but with ſtrict orders to avoid a general ingagement. 


During his abſence, Antiochus, Whether actuated 'by. het 
but injudicious zeal, or Coyeting a glory to which he could not 


boneſtly aſpire, went to the harbour of Epheſus, as if to explore, 


but paſſed by the very prows of ſome of the enemy's fleet, as if 


to provoke purſuit. Lyſander, who had now. ninety triremes, was 


yet employed in improving the ſtrength and condition of his fleet, 
without meaning to ſeek an action. The conduct of Antiochus in- 
| daced 
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duced him to order a few-galleys ta be haſtily launched and and, 


and. to purſue. Notium was ſo near that this moyement could be ſeen, 


and. a ſuperior, force preſently advanoed to, relieye Antiochus,” Ly- 
Lander, being now prepared, led gut his whole fleet. The Athenians, 
nat equally, prepared, haſtily, and as they. could in the exigency of the 
moment, put all. their ſhips in motion. Ly ſander began the action 
with his fleet regularly formed. The Athenians, one aſter another en- 


deavouring to get into the line, maintained the fight for ſome time in 


a confuſed and ſcattered manner, but at length fled-for Samos. Fifteen 
of their ſhips were taken, but moſt of the men eſeaped ; a few were 
made priſoners; Antiochus was among the killed. Lyſander erected 
his trophy upon che A of. a; and ane his prizes to 
Epheſus, | cls 
This was a moſt wortifying event. for Alkibiades, He banned 
ies to his fleet, and, highly anxious to repair its diſgrace, he went to 
the mouth of the harbour of Epheſus, and offered battle. Lyſander 
bowever, being conſiderably inferior i in force, would not move, and 
Alcibiades returned to Sanos. 
The battle of Notium, as Plutarch juſtly 1 was little im- 


Plut. vit. 


portant; but for its political conſequences ; the loſs of men was in- Alcib. 


. conſiderable, and the loſs of ſhips might be ſoon repaired. But, ac- 
_ . cording to the ſame writer, the credit of Alcibiades had already re- 


| ceived injury among the ill-judging multitude of Athens. They held 


chat he ought not to have left the revolted iſland of Andros unſubdued : 
yet there can be no doubt but he would have been inexcuſfable in 


waſting the time of his powerful armament; upon that little object, 


when concerns of incomparably greater importance ta the common- 
wealth called him to the Aſiatic coaſt. His commiſſion excuſed him 
from that conſtant communication with the people, uſually required 
of Athenian generals: but it might nevertheleſs be not diffieult to per- 
ſuade the people, that the neglect of ſuch communication was diſreſſ pect- 
ful, and marked an unbecoming arrogance; nor is it indeed impro- 


bable that Alcibiades may ſometimes have uſed the wage powers com- 
mitted. 
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mitted to him, in a mom Tordly file the prixdenee'would'j uſtify. But, 

as Plutarch continues to obſer des his very glory injure@ him: che people 
expected that nothing ſhould reſiſt the man to whom, whether ſerving, 

or oppofmg His country, all had ſeemed hitherto to yield. When infbr- 

mation came that he had quitted Andios without ſubduing it, they bore 

the immediate di appointment; but it was with" the daily erpeckation 
of intelligence that Chios urid alb Ionia Were conquered.” When thetefore 

Xen. f fie. che news arrived that the fleet had'fled before an inferior force; willi the 
loſs of fifteen ſhips, Athens was in uproar. The enemies of Alcibiades. 

took immediate advantage of the popular temper; and thoſe i in the city 
were aſſiſted by ſome who came from the fleet for the purpoſe; Of 
theſe, Thraſybulus ſon of Thraſon, mentioned on this oceaſion only in 
al. hiſtory, principally diſtinguiſhed himſelf. An aſſembly of the people 
deing convened, and curioſity eager for the detail of an unexpected 
©: and alarming event, Thraſybulas mounted cke hema, and exclaimed: 

vehemently againſt the commander ii chief: His pride, he ſaid, 
was intolerable, and his negligence of the public ſevvite.MNitnefu). 
His abilities indeed were great, but he was continually quitting the 
fleet; and while he pretended to be employed in raiſing contribu- 
tions for public ſervice, his time wras ſpent among Ionian eourte- 
--< zans, in the i indulgence of the moſt extravagant luxury. In a ſtation 
in view of the enemy's fleet, he had intruſted a command which 
involved the being of the commonwealth, to men who had no. 
merit, but that of flattering his pride and miniſtering to his deſires. 
he late ignominious diſaſter had had no other ſource. As for any re- 5 

gard for Athens or the Athenian people, it was evident he had none; 

and if, in confequence of a better knowlege of him, their partiality | 
toward him ſhould ceaſe, he was prepared to do without them. While 

© « veſted with ſo great a command, his attention had been more given 

to his eſtate in the Thracian Cherſoneſe than to their fervice:. A 

- + caſtle, which he had built there, was already prepared to receive him, 

zn that fecond- banifhment which he ſo well ERR and. which * 


8 * evidently expetted. 
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Some mixture of known truths with the fal ſehood and maliguity 
of this accufation, probabl y aſſiſted to give it efficacy. There ſeems 


to have been no ground for the imputation of neglis gence. Indeed ſome 
of thoſe points: in the character of Alcibiades, which were moſt ex- 


ceptionable in his youth, appear to have been improved with increaſing 


Years and increaſing. experience; 3 and 48 paſſion cooled and reaſon 
ſtrengthened, the leſſons of the incomparable Socrates were more re- 
membered and more attended to. In his conduct ſince his reſtora- 
tion, whether i in military or Nabil buſineſs, neither raſhneſs ſhows 
itfelf, nor diſhoneſty... On the contrary, all his projects appear to have 
been formed with ſin gular: prudence, as they were executed with 
ſingular. vigor. However he may have failed in the choice of the 
perſon to whom he intruſted the command of the fleet, during that 


ſhort abſence which proved ſo unfortunate, in every other inſtance 
his choice of aſſiſtants arid deputies in command was judicious, liberal, 


and happy. The confidence which he continued always to give to 
Thrafybulus ſon of Lycus, and to Thraſyllus, at the ſame time con- 
fers and reflects honor. But theſe conſiderations eſcaped the Athenian 


people, called upon in a moment of indignation and anxiety to decide 


upon a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, and plied by the eloquence 
of intereſted men, while the information necdeſſary for due diſcuſſion 


of the queſtion was nor before them. Without waiting to know how 
their general might apologize for his conduct, or what neceſſity, or 


what view of public ſervice. might have directed it, the multitude, 
whoſe momentary will decided hebt controhl the moſt important 
meaſures, of executive government, paſſed the fatal dere. Thraſy- 
bulus was involved with Alcibiades ; and thus the two men who were 
by experience, added to ſingular gifts of nature, beyond all others 
perhaps then in the world, qualified to relieve the commonwealth 
in its almoſt deſperate” circumſtances, were: diſmiſſed from tHeir 
employments. Ten generals were appointed in their room, and the 


8 
< 


wo liſt requires notice : they were Conon, ON? Leon, Pericles, 


Nnnn eee e ee „ Eraſmideb 
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Eralinides, Ariltoerates, Archeſtrarus, Protormachiis, Thigh ls, Aui- 


ſto genes... 
What had cteubicd to derange that ese 0 4 powe er 26. 
vernmnent it Athens, which Thueydides eflkichö to hive Been 6 jt 


_ dicivully eſtabliſhed When the council of Four höndred as bötihed, 


we are not informed; nor do we learn what preciſely was tlie ſtate of 
parties, But it appears that the devangeinent Wäs greät: that parties 


were at the fame time violent and weak; "much ai „ and none 


B. C. 407: 
P. W. 25. 
Xen. Hel. 
I. i. c. 5. . 11. 


 decifively prevalent; and chat the government was in conſequetice 


unſteddy in extreme. Among the newly appointed generals, Pericles 
was the near relation of Alcibiades; Axiſtocrates had been his general 
of infantry i in his laſt command; and THrafyllus was one of Hib 
moſt active partizans, and among thoſe whom, as an officer, he had 


moſt favored and truſted. But 'Conon, the firſt of the ten, a man 
of ſuperior qualifications, appears to have been not his friend. In 
the exiſting circumſtances, Aleibiades would not truſt his fate to 


ſuch a judicature as that of the aſſembled Athenian people. He Was 


indeed not actually furnmoned;''but he would of courſe have to give 


an account of his conduct, and probably to defend himſelf againſt im- 
peachment. Thraſybulus, leſs obnoxious to the jealouſy, of party, ſeems 
to have remained with the fleet, retaining the command of his trireme. 
Alcibiades retired to his nds in the Thracian Recs 


s E e r e ee 


Conon Aa | in chief of the Athenian feet ; Caliier an of 2 
 Pelopotinefian.” e bee oy Callicratidas. Vale of — 


Fin 10. 


Cc 0 NON at the time of bis appointment was not . being | 


employed in the fiege of Andros, where he commanded. A ſecond 


decree of the people directed him to go immediately, with the ſquadron 
of twenty ſhips under his at and take the command of the fleet 
at. 


N 
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at Samos... It Was already late in the year, and on his arrival at Samos 
he found a dejection iu the armament not inviting to great under- 
takings) Fortunately the enemy's fleet was not yet ſo ſtrong as to 
incourage them to enterprize. Selecting therefore ſeventy triremes, 
and ſtrengthening the crews by draughts from above thirty more, he 
divided them into ſquadrons; which were ſent various ways, and they 
were ſucceſsful in executing his orders to collect contributions and 
plunder in ſeveral parts of the coaſt of Aſia and the neighbouring 
as air ee the donnie of Perſia « or the alliance of 
In the zafublg winter Callicratidas was ſent fron ein to take the Xen, Hel. 
cortimand'in) chief of the Peloponneſian fleet. Callicratidas, widely dif- 7 re 6. . 
ferent from Lyfander, was one of the pureſt models of the old Spartan 25 
ellaracter; a zealous and ſincere diſciple of the ſchool of Lycu rgus. 
On his arrival at-Epheſus, Lyſander told him that he reſigned to him 
a victorious fleet which commanded the ſeas. Callicratidas replied, 
paſs then with your” fleet to the weſtward' of Samos, and deliver 
up the eommand to me in the harbour of Miletus.“ The Athe- 
nian fleet lay at Samos, and paſſing to the weſtward” of that 
iſland would put a general action to Nr choice of the Athenian 
admiral. Lyſander excuſed himſelf by alledging that in ſo doing he 
ſhould go beyond his duty, fince the officer appointed to ſuperſede 
him was arrived. Callieratidas, ratified with the implied acknow- 
legement that the fleet was not ſtrong enough to meet the enemy, 
made it his firſt buſineſs to increaſe its ; He ſent to Chios, 
| Rhodes, and other ſtates of the confederacy, and having thus col- 
lected fifty triremes, Which made his number all . nen 
and forty, he then propoſed without delay to ſeck a battle. | 
The condeſcending politenefs of Lyſander, ſo different "ITY weak 
was ufually experienced from Spartan commanders, his apparent diſ- 
intereſtedineſs, and his attention to the welfare of thoſe under him, to- 
gether with the ability he had ſhown in every kind of bufineſs, 
had rendered him highly an to the armment and to the 
allied 
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allied cities. Callicratidas had not been long in his command besos 
he diſcovered that ſome of the principal officers, devoted to his pre. 
deceſſor, wers forming a party againſt him. They not only .gbeyed 
negligently and reluctantly, but ehdeavoured to exoite diſcontentiimthe 


armament and among the allies. The Lacedæmonian ſyſtem, they 


fad, * was. moſt impolitio. Such continual ebange of the perſori at the 


* head of things muſt, produce immoderate inconvenience. A moſt im- 
portant naval command thus fell into the hands of mei unverſed in 
naval affairs; and thoſe wihꝗ had had no communication among ithe 

© allies, were to preſide over the intereſts of the allies. The conſequences 


7 would be ruinous, both to the allies and to the fleet. 
The meaſure taken by Callieratidas to obyviate this dangerbus cabal, 

as it ſtands reported by the cotemporary hiſtagian, ſtrongly marks his 

character. Calling together the Lacedæmonians of the armament, he 


ſpoke to them in the following ſtile of Laconic el oquence: & 1; could 


0 be very well contented to ſtay at home; and if either Lyſander, or | 
z any other, pretends to more ſkill in naval command, I. ſhall not 


. „ gainſay 3 it. Being however, by the appointment of the, Lacedzmo- 


* nian government, admiral of the fleet, it is my buſineſs to act in 


nl that ſituation to the beſt. of my ability. I therefore now require 
your advice. You know, as well as I, what the purpoſe of the go- 


vernment is, which I am anxious to have duly performed. Will 


it then be better for me to remain here; in which, caſe you will 
give me your zealous cooperation; or ſhall -I go home and relate 
the ſtate of things? This ſpeech had in a great degree the deſired 
effect. All were anxious to obviate accuſation at home, and all 
were in conſequence forward to demonſtrate, both by word and 
deed, that they meant no reſiſtance to legal e. and no 
backwardneſs in their country's ſervice. 51 
The difficulties of Callicratidas, Lee, did not i) pere. His 
rough manners, ill accommodated to relieve, . on the contrary irritated 
the regret of his predeceſſor in reſigning a very high fituation ; and 


his e and unſuſpicious honeſty did not conceive any 8 
neceſſity 


— 
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neceſſity for condeſcending communication with the man whom he 
eue to ſuperſodt , not for any pleaſure of his own, but for the ſer- 
vice of his country. Lyſander had a large ſum of money remaining, 
of what had been committed to him by Cyrus for the pay of the 
fert. Noway deſirous of gratifying Callicratidas, he would not pay 
it into his hands ; but, to make a merit with the prince by a diſplay 
of hs economy, returned the vrhole into the Perſian treaſury. Cal - 
licratidas immediately found himſelf in want. He made, however, 
no difficulty of going to the court of Sardis, to aſk for a ſupply, 
Which he ſuppoſed was to be iſſued of courſe: but to provide for a 
favorable reception by any previous intrigue. or any ceremonious 
compliment, or to obviate any ill impreſſion that Lyſander or the 


friends of Lyſander might have made, did not come within his i imagi- | 


nation. On arriving at- Sardis, he applied for an audience. He was 
anſwered; that he muſt wait two days. Patience was a Spartan vir 
tue, and he did not immediately feel the affront. But on going ac- 
cording to the appointment, he met ſtill with proeraſtination; and 
as he repeated his fruitleſs attendance in the antichambers, every- 


thiog he ſaw, the pomp, the inſolence, the ſervility, which ſtruck. 


his firſt notice, and the faithleſſneſs and venality which ſoon became 
evident, all excited his indignation. At length, in complete diſguſt, 
he departed without having ſeen the prince, and with his buſineſs 


in no part done; exclaiming, * that the Greeks were indeed wretched 


who would ſo truckle to barbarians for money! He ſaw, he ſaid, 
+4 what' would be the conſequence of their quarrels among one an- 
other; and if he lived to return home, he would 66 his utmoſt | to 
. 5. reconcile Lacedæmon with Athens.“ | 

On arriving at Epheſus, his firſt meafure was to move his Artem 
a 17 8 5 ſo near Sardis, and fo immediately under the controul of 
Perſia. He conducted it to Miletus, whoſe people preſerved more 
independeney. Thence he ſent a ſmall ſquadron home for a ſupply 


of money. For intermediate need he obtained a loan from the ven. Hel. 
Mileſians and VO lng he then e to employ the force he of RES LTs. 
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: had collected; his fleet conſiſting of a hundred andi fſeventy tritemes. 
Xen. Hel. Methymnẽ in Leſbos was his firſt object, and he took that city by aſſault. 

i. i. e. 6. . 9. All the effects were given up for plunder, and the ſlaves were collected 
inn the mafket- place, to be ſold for che benefit of che armamemt. 
The allles propoſed ehe ſale of che Methymneans'themſeles ichüt 
Calliceatidas, with a ſpirit of kberal patriotiſin, of vieh inſtanees are 
rare in Grecian hiſtory, ME FI fa beans no Greek 
fhould be made a fla tri erb oil 
. While Callieratidas had Was ſo moreatiag his OT Conber adhered 

to the different ſyſtem which he had adopted on fifſt raking the com- 
mand, reducing the number of his triremes, to have more ſelect 
erews. If we may gueſs at the purpoſe, of which we are not poſi- 
tively informed, it was what the circumſtanees of Athens made 
neceſſary and what had not a little interfered with' the operations 
even of Alciftades, the collection of ſupplies for the maintlinance of 
the armament. With ſelect ſhips and ſelect erews he could be 
quicker in his motions, make ſudden attacks upon defenceleſs places, 
putſue merehant- ſhips or {mall ſquadrons, and avoid an enemy too 
„ Nrorig to be oppoſed : and hence apparently the expreſſion which 
" Xenophon reports of Callicratidas, that he would ſtop Conon's 
« adultery with the ſea *;* implying that it was not by a fair ſuperi- 
ority, but through a furtive kind of ſucceſs, that Conon had e | 
in ſome degree to command that element. 
The Peloponneſian fleet was lying at Methymns; W558 E 
was ſeen pafſing with ſeventy triremes. Callicratidas led his fleet 
: in purſuit, directing his endeavours to intercept the retreat of the 
t. 11. Athenians to Samos. Conon fled for Mitylenẽ; but the Peloponnefian 
Ciz Towers exerted themſelves with ſuch vigor, that Callicratidas entered 
the harbour with him. Conon, thus compelled to fight againſt num- 

bers ſo ſuperior, loſt thirty triremes, the men however eſcaping. 

The other forty triremes he ſecured by hauling them under the town- + 

wall, ſo that they might be protected from the battlements. Cal- 

licratidas ſtationing his fleet in the harbour, and ſending for infantry 
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from Methymne and Chios, formed the ſiege of Mitylens by ſea 

and land. After theſe i ſupplies, unaſked, came to him 

from Cyrus. 

The fituation of Conon was highly diſtreſſing. The city was . K 
populous and unprovided; and not only he was without means to pro- 13, 
cure ſupplies, but he was at a loſs for means even to ſend information 
of his diſtreſs. To attempt this was however neceſſary. A guard 
of ſoldiers * was conſtantly kept in all his triremes. Prom two, of 

| known ſwiftneſs, he moved the guards before day, and put in their 

ſtead crews of his beft rowers,, who gave place to the guards again 
after dark. This was repeated four days. On the fifth, at noon, the f. 14. 
apparent inattention of the enemy, while their crews were aſhore at 
their dinner, ſeemed to afford the wiſhed- for opportunity : : the two- 
triremes puſhed out of the port; and, according to orders, one di- 
rected its courſe weſtward, immediately for Athens, the other north- 
ward, toward the Helleſpont. This however could not be done un- 

ſeen by the enemy. In ſome confuſion cutting the cables of ſome ſ. 15. 
of their ſhips, they were quickly in purſuit, and one of the Athe- 
nian triremes was taken abgue ſunſet the ſame 9 2 5. the other 1.16. 
reached Athens. 

The exertion which the Athenian Sonia esl was ſtill e ca- 
pable of making, after all i its lofles and all its internal troubles, ſhows: 
extraordinary vigor in the ſyſtem which owed its origin to the daring 
genius of Themiſtocles, and its improvement and permanence to the | 
wiſdom of Pericles. The circumſtances required every effort. A f. 19% 
hundred and ten triremes were equipped and manned; but to effect 
this, not only every Athenian citizen, within age for forei on ſer- 
vice, of the two lower orders, but many of the order of knights 
imbarked, who on all common occaſions were exempt from naval 
ſervice; and all being inſufficient, numerous ſlaves were added to- 
cen oy Crews. * total number wanted would not be ſo wy 


* 
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as twenty thouſand. In hive days, however, this numerous fleet. 


Xen. Hel. 
1 i. C. 6. ſ. 


J. 16. 


1. 19. 


. 20. 


ſ. 21. | 


was ready for ſea; the generals before appointed were directed 


as admirals to take che command (for, in ſpeaking of the Greek naval 


ſervice, we have continual difficulty to chuſe between theſe titles) 
and under the orders of thoſe who were at the time in Athens, it 
proceeded to Samos. Ten Samian triremes reinforced it there; aud 
requiſition being ſent to the other allied and ſubject ſtates, for the 
utmoſt naval force that they could furniſh, allowing no excuſe for able- 
bodied citizens to avoid the ſervice, an addition was thus collected 


which made the whole upward of a He and fifty: .its eourſe was 
then directed toward Leſbos. | 


At the time of Conon's "defeat! Diomedon, angther of the ten 
generals, was cruizing with a ſeparate: ſquadron, of twelve ſhips. Ras 
ceiving information of his collegue 8. diſtreſs, he made an effort, ap- 
parently with more zeal than jud gement, to relieve i it. Callicratidas 


took ten of his 82 . Diomedon himſelf ee with the, Per 


two. 


Tlie Spartan 5 was Rill, with his whole force at, Mitylens, 
when intelligence, reached him that a powerful, fleet from Attica was 


arrived at Samos. Leaving then fiſty triremes under Efeonicus to 


continue the blockade, he went with a hundred and twenty to meet 
the enemy. The ſame evening, putting his people aſhore, accord- 
ing to the uſual practice, upon the headland of Malea in Leſbos, for 
their ſupper, as night came on he. diſcovered the fires. of a naval 
camp on the little iſlands of. Arginuſæ, between Leſbos and the 
main; and ſoon after information was. brought to him, that the 
Athenian. fleet was there. About midnight he weighed, propoſing a 
ſurprize; hy: Ai thugder-Gorm. ming on, 2 him ta wait 
for day. 

Early in the morning the approach- of the enemy became 3 
to the Athenian commanders, who immediately imbarked their crews, 
ſteered ſouthward for the open ſea, and formed their order of battle. 


Eight of the ten generals of the common wealth were aboard the fleet: 


4 "EoCaiv 6 . Amaia, 


AN Thra- 
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Thraſybulus and Theramenes, who had held high commands, now Xen. 


commanded only ſingle triremes. Xenophon informs us, but with- 
out accounting for it, that the Peloponneſian ſhips were at this 
time generally ſwifter than the Athenian ; ſo that, fince the firſt years 
of the war, the circumſtances of naval action were inverted, the 
Lacedæmonians propoſing to- profit from rapid evolution, while the 
| Athenians directed their principal care to guard againſt it, The 
Lacedzmonian fleet therefore was formed in a- ſingle line. The 


8 
. 23. 


Athenian order of battle was remarkable: each of the eight generals 


cominanded a ſquadron of fifteen ſhips ; and the eight ſquadrons, in 
two lines, formed the wings of the fleet: the allies held the center, 
in a ſingle line; and with them were poſted three Athenian captains, 
Thraſybulus, Theramenes, and another, not named, who had all 
formerly commanded as admirals, and ten who held the rank of taxi- 
arch in the land- ſervice, which ſeems to have been ſuperior to that 
of trierarch in the navy. The attention to rank, here marked by 
Xenophon, deſerves notice, as it was leſs to be expected in a demo- 
eracy, and as it accounts for the regularity with which the Athe- 
nian military ſervice was conducted, while, in ſome of the Greek de- 
mocracies, ſubordination was very defective. 

Xenophan ſeems to have thought the diſpoſition of the Athenian 
fleet judicious, and the maſter of the Spartan admiral's Thip, Hernon, 
a2 Megarian, apparently ſaw that it was. More experienced probably 
in naval affairs than his commander, he augured ill of the approach- 
ing battle, and adviſed retreat from ſuperior numbers. Callicratidas 
anſwered, with the ſpirit of a diſciple of Lycurgus, but not with the 
judgement which the great command intruſted to him required, 
« that his death would be a ſmall loſs to Sparta, but flight would be 
« diſgraceful.” 

The fleets met, and the action was Jong di ſputed i in line. Various 
exertions then broke the regularity of order, and ſtill the fight was: 
maintained for ſome time with much equality. At length Callicra- 
TD? who commanded in the right wing of his fleet, in the ſhock 
'  Oooon of 


ſ. 23> 


ſ. 24 
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of his galley ſtriking an enemy with the beak, fell overboard and pe- 

: riſhed. About the ſame time the Athenian right, commanded by 
Protomachus, made an impreſſion upon the Peloponneſian left : con- 
fuſion ſpred to the right, no longer directed by the orders or ani- 
mated by the exertion of the commander in chief; and ſhortly the 
whole fled. Above ſeventy triremes were either deſtroyed or taken: 
of the Lacedæmonian ſquadron, conſiſting of ten, only: one fas - 4 

| Twenty-five * Athenian ſhips were ſunk or diſabled. i 
. The Athenian admirals, when purſuit ended, held A; 3 
25. & c. . of war to conſider of meaſures next to be taken. 10 collect the 
. K 10% Wreck and the dead, but more particularly to relieve the liviug, who 

might be floating on the ruins of galleys, or endeavouring to ſave 
themſelves by ſwimming, was commonly an important buſineſs after - 
naval action. Diomedon propoſed that this ſhould be the firſt con- 
cern of the whole fleet. Eraſinides, on the contrary, was for proceed- 
ing immediately with the whole fleet to the relief of Conon, the 
primary object of their inſtructions. The enemy's fleet under Eteo- 15 
nicus, he ſaid, if due diligence were uſed, might be taken intire; 
the deſtruction of their navy would thus be nearly complete; j and | 
| the exigencies of the commonwealth required. that ſuch an oppor- 
tunity ſhould not be loſt in the endeavour to fave the wrecked, 8 
' which the growing roughneſs of the weather would render utterly 
unavailing, Thraſyllus differed from both : he inſiſted that, as the 
fleet was equal to both objects, neither the relief of the wrecked 
3 | ſhould be neglected, nor the relief of Conon delayed. His opinion 
F pPrevailed; and it was reſolved that forty-ſix ſhips ſhould remain to 
| - >. collectmhe wreck, while the reſt of the fleet proceeded to Mitylene, 
There i is in this affair, which had important conſequences, ſome_ . 
myſtery, of which, whether party-ſpirit or private friendſhip or 
whatever may have cauſed the reſerve, it may be ſu ſpeed that 


53TH Xenopton' s account of the battle, twen - latter paſſage there has 3 no error in tran- 

ty-ſive is the number of ſhips mentioned as loſt, ſcription. Unable more ſatis factorily to reconcile 

together with their crews. In a following paſ- the contradiction, I have! ſtated the twenty-five 
ſage (c. 7. ſ. 10.) twelve only are ſtated to have WE ſunk or dilabled, 


"bean r and the context proves that in the 


— 


N 
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_- Xenophon knew more than he has choſen to unfold. None of the 
generals took the command of the. large ſquadron appointed to the 
relief of the wrecked : it was committed to Theramenes and Thta- 
ſybulus; ; who both had been in high naval commands, but were 
then only in the ſituation of captains of triremes. It was apparently 
to make the appointment more reſpectable, that ſome of the taxiarchs 
were ordered upon the duty with them. All the generals were in 
the mean time to go with the main body of the fleet to Mitylene. The 
increaſing violence of the ſtorm, however, prevented the immediate 
execution of either meaſure: the whole fleet was compelled to ſeck 
the ſhelter. which the Arginuſan iſlands afforded, and the unfortunate 
_ crews of twelve ſhips wrecked in the battle were thus all left to periſh. 
One of thoſe ſmall light veſſels called keletes, which had attended 
the Peloponneſian fleet for the purpoſe of carrying intelligence or 
orders, in the night after its defeat, reached Mitylens with the 
news. Eteonicus, who commanded the blockade, ordered the captain 
tog T0 immediately to ſea again, obſervin g the moſt careful ſecrecy, 
and to return into the harbour by broad daylight, with his crew 
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wearing chaplets, as was uſual for the meſſengers of victory, and 


proclaiming that Callicratidas had deſtroyed the Athenian fleet. This 
was punctually executed. Eteonicus then aſſembling his troops in 
ſight of the Mitylenæan ramparts, performed the evangelian facrifice, 
the offering of thanks for good news, and, at the concluſion of the 
Ceremony, ordered that all ſhould immediately take their ſupper. 
Meantime he cauſed his principal ſtores to be imbarked in the veſſels 
of burden attending his fleet: this being done, the crews of the 
triremes were haſtened aboard, and, the wind being favorable, all 
| failed for Chios. OG fire then to his camp, he led ig We 
to Methymng g. 


ſ. 270 


Theſe unexpected motions ; of the beteviag armament, which were . 28. 


ſo ably conducted as to give no opportunity for advantage againſt it, 
firſt intimated to. Conon the defeat of Callicratidas. Haſtening to 


5 Funck his triremes, he met the victorious fleet already approaching 
from 


: 46a "HISTORY OF GREECE, Cray, Xx. 
„ hom Arginuſæ, and himſelf communicated the Inifortvlativn chat his 
_ deliverance was already complete. The fleet then went to Chios; 
but, no opportunity offering for any blow againſt the enemy, it 3 
en to ct the W ſtation. 5 


e 1 0 * m. 
rue of” he general venere at the battle of Argine 


THE victory of Arginuſe, the greateſt 5 by the Athenians 
during the war, in which, with above ſeventy ſhips, more than ten 
thouſand men muſt have been loſt by the enemy, might have gone 
Far to procure final ſucceſs to Athens, had Athens had a government 
"capable of any ſteddineſs, or even ſecure againſt acts of madneſs. 

Fruitful of fuperior men, ſhe never had more citizens equal to the 
tconduct of the greateſt affairs than at this time. At leaſt three, Al- 
- Cibiades, Thraſybulus, and Conon, already of large experience in great 
eommands, and yet in the prime of life, were ſcarcely inferior to any 
Eknoven in her annals. But ſinee the reſtoration of democracy, the 
people, frantic with the wild joy of recovered power, and not Teſs 
mad with jeatouſy of ſuperior men, were more than ever dupes to the 
arts of deſigning orators; and, like a weak and fickle tyrant, whoſe 
paſſion is his only law, tho no fingle tyrant can really be fo lawleſs, 
were led as the flattety, or the ſtirnulation, moſt in con ſonance with 
the paſſion of the moment, pointed the way, 
Hence followed one of the moſt extraordinary, moſt dilgracckil, 
and moſt fatal ſtrokes of faction known in hiſtory. Of the eight 
Aen. Hel. generals who commanded at the battle of Arginuſs, Protomachus 
Keen and Ariſtegenes only remained with Conon at Samos: Diomedon, 
Pericles, Lyſias, Ariſtocrates, Eraſinides and Thrafyltus went home; 


little expecting the fate that was to meet them there. Matters had 


eee known to us only by their 
| effects. 


my 
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effects. A decree of the people had deprived all the generals of their 
command, Conon only excepted, to whom Adeimantus and Philocles 

were given as new collegues. As ſoon as the fix. arrived, Eraſinides 

was arreſted. Archedemus, then the popular orator, and conſidered 

is head of the democratical intereſt, had preferred an accuſation: againſt 

him for embezzling effects belonging to the public, out of ſhips in 

their paſſage from the, Helleſpont, and for other miſcondu& in his 

command; and the court before which the: charge was exhibited, 

ordered the victorious general to priſon. It remained then for the Xen. Hel. 

other five to give, before the council, an account of tranſactions under R 

their orders. At the concluſion; it was moved by Timocrates, that 

all ſhould be put. in ſafe, cuſtody, to anſwer before the people for 
their conduct. The council. accordingly ordered all the five i into 

confinement. 

When the aſſembly of the people met, Theramenes came ee 
as the principal accuſer; Theramenes, to whom with Thraſybulus, 
when, in the ſituation of ſimple trierarchs, the accuſed- generals had 
| intruſted the command of a fleet of forty-ſix triremes, with the 
charge of faving thoſe wrecked in the battle of Arginuſæ; yet the 
crime, now. alledged againſt the generals was the neglect of that very 
duty. Xenophon has not aceounted for this apparent contradiction . 
The council, howeyer, was evidently guilty: of the groſſeſt and 
moſt. tyrannical oppreſſion. The accuſed wore. not allowed to 
condudt their defence in the uſual form; advantages which the law f. 3+ 
poſitively preſcribed, were denied; them and each was gel 

only to make a ſhort ſpeech to the people. 

Thus reſtricted, all made nearly the 3 3 © After 
* maſt goriguy victory, they; aid, © they bad taken upon: them- 


- 
"Ip 


S T3 — rakgg a . > Xonondan's 5. Ant, 3 

The gecount of a differing in acquainted with ſome of the perſons — 
ſome. ſmall circumſfances from Xenophen's, | and; intereſtod in the event might be ſu 5 
agrees with it in the reſult. It aſſiſts indeed little liable to ſome partiality. 
to explain, but ĩt to «fabliſh the fairneſs 
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« ſelves a very important and urgent duty, the purſuit of the 
© enemy, and the relief of the befieged armament. In the mean time 


the care of the wrecked, as far e as depended on them, had not been 
omitted or "Aighted : : it had been intruſted to officers whom none 


. would deny to be competent for ſuch a duty, to officers who had 


Yen. Hel. 
1. i. C. 7. 1. 4. 


« diſtinguiſhed themſelyes in great commands and arduous enterprizes. 
If chen there had been a failure, thoſe alone were fairly accountable, 
to whbm the execution had been committed. It was, however, not 


their purpoſe to accuſe: injutious treatment ſhould not provoke 
them to be unjuſt : they imputed to none any failure in duty; 


« well knowing that the violence of the ſupervening ſtorm rendered 
« the ſaving of the wrecked impoſſſble. For this there was no want F 
+ of. reſpeQable witneſſes: every maſter of the flect would bear teſti- 


* mony to it; and many perſons actually ſaved from the wrecked 


© ſhips: knew it, among whom was. one aid the (generals included i in 


ad the preſent accuſation? oo : | 


A ſhort ſpeech to this purpoſe 158 been made fy verally by als 
of” the generals, the queſtion was put. It was evident that a majority 
of the aſſembly was for the acquittal of the accuſed.” But the party 
which had reſolved on their deſtruction had on their ſide the Proẽdrĩ 
and a majority in the council. Their reſource therefore was to pro- 


cure a. declaration from the probdri, That in the duſk of evening, 


then advanced, the number of hands could not be diſtin guiſhed, 


and that the deciſion muſt be referred to the next aſſembly.“ 


Acquieſcence under: this determination. ſeems to have incouraged 


them to puſh their point, and they proceeded] to move; That, in 
1 the interval, the council ſhould conſider and determine in what 


manner, in the next aſſembly. che trial. ſhould be oonẽuůfcted 
To move any queſtion when it had been already decided that the 


| aſſembly could not proceed to a diviſion, ſoems a ſtrange 1 incon gruity; 


but the motion made ſhows that they depended upon the paſſions, 
and not upon the reaſon of the people. It was no leſs than a propoſal. 


to authorize. the. council to diſpenſe with the forms eſtabliſhed by 
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the conſtitution for the ſecurity of tlie ſubject in taſealof arid 
accuſation. But the party was ſtrong, and the body of the people 
thoughtleſs and impatient : the friends of the accuſed were apparently 
Aurprized, and perhaps fearful of irritating the haſty and unwary : 


* 


the * was carried without a diviſion, and the Nen e was 


diſmiſſed. * (: RT 211 inch i tigte b Wie Sia 

—— abe bene of the araforvuritte generals, 
P according to Xenophon, a majority of the aſſembly had 
actually pronounced, and which wanted only the declaration of the 
Probdri to give it effect; having procured authority for the council 
to ſubſtitute at their pleaſure any mode of trial inſtead of that pre- 
ſeribed by law, the party were ſtill apprehenſive that they might fail 
of their purpoſe; and the conſequence. of failure, in ſo violent an 
effort of faction, might not improbably be ruin to themſelves. Re- 


courſe; was therefore had to a kind of oratory ſuited to excite that 


popular paſſion vvhich would favor theinwinwe, :It-was the ſeaſon of 
the Apaturia, a feſtival derived from patriarchal times, in which fas 


mihes:;aflembled; and the chief of each received a kind of homage 


from ts members. A number of perſons, clothed in black, and with 


cheir heads. and; beards.cloſe. ſhaven, as was cuſtomary in mourning, 
were procured to ſhow themſelves about the city, as relations of 


thoſe loſt in the ſtorm, after the battle of Arginuſæ. This artifice 
Was not. without effect among the lower people. Meanwhile in the 
Auen the, buſi peſs was, RY by Callixenus, who was a e 


2 P % 


„When. the aſſembly Was | held. which v was. to 2 2 1 — of the 


un Callixenus came forward to report the reſolution of the 
Council, which Was to guide the proceedings. . The reſolution, 28 it 
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MF; « the people, That whoever deems the generals criminal in neglecting 
to ſave from the waves thoſe who. were: conquerors in the battle, 
*© muſt put his die into the firſt vaſe; whoever deems them innocent, 
into the ſecond : that the puniſhment, in caſe of condemnation, 
„ ſhall be death, to be infficted by the Eleven“ (magiſtrates whoſe 
office bore a reſemblance to that of our ſheriff) with eonfiſtã- 
tion of all property, a tenth. to the: OG e to 0 She! wr 
«menkweth > oy foi 50 Lanodoans UE 
In the whole of theſs io this opjeediis on of . © individuals 
accuſed was ſo flagrant, and the violation of the conſtitution of ſo 
dangerous a kind, that the party thought ſomething might be ſtill 


wanting to inſtame paſſion ſufficiently among the people, and ſtifle 
juſt conſideration. Their reſources: however ſeem to have been, ac · 


cording to the account of Xenophon, fuch that we cannot but wonder 


* at their ſucceſs. A man was produced who, declared before the af 


ſembly, that having been in one of the wrecked ſhips, he had ſaved 
ghimſelf on a flour · barrel; and that his drowning comrades had con · 
jured him, if he ſhould eſcape that fate which for them was inevit- 


able, not to let it paſs unknown to the Athenian- people, how the 


N bad abandoned thoſe who had deſeried 0 well «fi cker 


3 country.” 
Athens was not yet enn but a thang; and Bus as well for the 


ſecurity of the conſtitution itſelf, as for the affurance of juſtice to in- 


dividuals; tho faction, ſupported by a majority in the aſſembly, 


might ſometimes violate both. The friends of the generals therefore 
did not yet give up their defence, in which Euryptolemus ſon of 
Peifianax took the leading part. Nor was there wanting a conſider- 


able body among the people difpoſed to ſupport him, when he remon- 
ſtrated againſt the violation of the conſtitution attempted by the decree 


of the council, and declared that he would cite Callixenus to anſwer 
according to law as the propoſer. 7 he reſource of the oppoſite ite 


a party was till i in popular paſſion. The ey directed their rhetoric to 


the jealous temper of r lt was intolerable,” they aid, 
a 


jt" 6.4 
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for an individual to preſume to et limits to the arichority: of the 


people; and immediately an an gry multitude vociferated, That it 


Was intolerable for an individual to preſeribe bounds to the will of 
the people.” Thus incouraged, Lyciſcus, one of the leading men, 


declared, * That whoever ſhould preſume to check the authority of the 


_ © aflembly, he would move that his fate ſhould be decided by the fame: 


«ballot with that of the generals. The aſſembly upon this was again 
in uproar. Euryptolemus feared,” by irritating the multitude, to 
injure the cauſe he meant to defend, and, retracting his propoſed cita- 


tion of Callixenus, declared his ſubmiſſion to the will of the people. 


This legal impediment being thus violently: overborne, ſtill oppo- 
ſition occurred to the purpoſe of the proſecutors. The prytanes had 
the virtue to declare, that they would not put the queſtion for a 
decree ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and which the law forbad. Cal- 
lixenus, imboldened by the fupport he had already found, and deeply 
intereſted ur carrying his meaſure, again mounted the bema, and ad- 
dreſſing the people, accuſed" the prytanes of refuſing their duty. The 
multitude,” with renewed jealouſy” of their ill · conceived and undefined 
rights, indignantly called for thoſe to appear who reſiſted the orders 
of the people. The virtue which had iucited to oppoſe a meaſure 


fo deſtructive of the conſtitution, and fo iniquitous toward individuals, 


then yielded to fear; and the prytanes, with only one very remarkable 


exception, obeyed the tyrannical command. The ſon of Sophroniſcus, 
Socrates, who was of their number, perſiſted in declaring that nothing 
ſhould move him to act otherwiſe than according to law: his col- 


legues conſented to propoſe the 8 and take the ballot ucoord- 


ing to the reſolution of the council. 


This point being thus decided, 3 vid again to o aſcend 
the bema; no longer to oppoſe the reſolution of the council, but to 


ſpeak in favor of the accuſed, as the law authorized, what the people 
would yet bear to hear. Fearful, however, of exciting outery, he 
began with cautiouſly declaring, That his intention was partly tio 
6 Seu as well as partly to defend, Pericles his near relation, and 
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© Diomedon his intimate friend; and at the ſame time to adviſe the 
9 aflembly what in his | opinion the public good required 115 Obſery ing. 
then no diſinclination to hear him, he proceeded: ] accule. daa of. 
a miſdemeanor in their command, inaſmuch as they diſſuaded what 
<. ought to have been done, and what their collegues otherwiſe would 
Shave done, the ſending information in their diſpatches to the 
couneil and to you, that the duty of relieving the wrecked had 
been committed to Theramenes and Thraſybulus, and had not been 
performed. This was their crime only, yet their collegues are in- 
* volved in the accuſation: a crime, it muſt be confeſſed, tho not of 
ga very hainous nature, againſt the public: it was an act of benevo- 
lence toward thoſe. very officers: who are now requiting the charitx 
by a capital proſecution, conducted in a new and en ee 
8 1 againſt their benefactors.“ 169 9140 
' -Having ſtated his accuſation and his ann | hb moocaded 
to his advice, which marks ſtrongly the ſtate of the Athenian go- 
vernment at the time. Frequent experience of being miſled by de- 
ſigning men into meaſures which they found occaſion ſeverely to re- 
pent, made the antient democracies generally jealous of advice given 
by their orators, unleſs it flattered ſome paſſion which in the mo- 
ment ſwayed the popular mind. In what I have to recommend, 
-faia therefore Euryptolemus, neither I nor any man can lead you 
into any dangerous error. For it muſt always be in your power to 
4 inforce againſt offenders, equally whether many be involved in one 
common judgemeut, or each be allowed a ſeparate trial, any puniſh- 
ment at your pleaſure. I therefore moſt earneſtly wiſh and recom- 
mend, that you would allow each of the accuſed generals at leaſt one 
day for his ſeparate defence; and I moſt anxiouſly deprecate your 
giving confidence to thoſe who would perſuade you, that it can be 
dangerous to take time for ſuch deliberation as may produce a 
* reaſonable; conviction in your own minds, and that it is ſafer to 2 
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Thbe decree of Canonus ', that powerful ſanction of the demo- 
eratical authority, is well known to you all. It declares, “ That if 
any ſhall injure the Athenian people, he ſhall anſwer before the 
% people in; bonds: if he is found guilty, be ſhall be puniſhed with 
ce death; his body ſhall be thrown into the Barathrum; and all his 
“property ſhall be forfeited ; a tenth to the goddeſs, the reſt to the 

"oh *;commonmealth.”, I deſire no other, Athenians, than that the ge- 
<nerals ſhall be tried according to the proviſions of that ſevere law; 
Fand if you think proper, ler n n near n. be the fue 
to abide your ſentence. 5 
The crimes: held moſt atrocious nr men are 1 and 

khügh⸗ treaſon. Fhe generals before you are accuſed. of none ſuch. 
gut if the decree of Canonus is, in your opinion, too mild for them, 
let the law againſt ſacrilege and treaſon be your guide. Even ſo, 
© each will have his ſeparate trial: a day for each will be divided into 
three parts: in the firſt you will inquire and determine whether 
there is cauſe for putting the accuſed upon his trial; the ſecond will 
be allotted tothe accufation; the third to the defence. Let it be recol- 
lected how lately Ariſtarchus, the moſt obuoxious of thoſe who over- 
threw the democracy, and who afterward, in his flight from Athens, 
performed the ſignal treachery of betraying Eno to the Thebans, 
even Ariſtarchus was allowed his day, and even to chuſe his day for 
his defence. Will you then, Athenians, who were ſo ſcrupulouſly 

{ juſt to onewhoſe treaſon was ſo notorious, and whoſe conduct fo groſsly 

© injurious, will you deny the common benefit of the laws to thoſe who 
have ſo ſignally ſerved their country? Will you break down the barriers 
of that conſtitution by which individuals have hitherto been ſafe, and by 
5 which the commonwealth has become great, to deliver to the executioner 
your meritorious generals, covered my the recent glory of the moſt 
important victory that has been gained in a war of twenty-ſix years? 
If you would conſult the juſtice, the honor, or the ſafety of the com- 


' 173 Kano 1017uw, If there is any ac- eſcaped me, and T think it is not noticed by 
count anywhere of this remarkable law, 1 it has either Petit or Putter. 


E 


monwealth, 
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6 monwealih, you will rather reward them with crowns; their due as 


* conquerors, than, yielding to the malicious arguments of wicked 
men, condemn them to an ignominious death. To what therefore 1 
have at preſetit to propoſe, L truſt you cannot but aſſent : its, * That 
each of the generals be ge ee nee to 1 craig | 
of the decree of Canonus .. at Bd Ae 1 
According to the forms of tho Athenizrativinkly: ah ee was 
at the ſatne time put upon the motion of Euryptolemus and that of 
Callixenus. The majority was declared for the motion of Euryp- 
tolemus; but, at the requiſition of Menecles, the holding up of hands 
being repeated *, it was declared for that of Callizenue The reſolu- 
tion of the council being thus confirmed, in conformity to that reſo- 
ution the people proceeded to ballot. The fatal vaſe proricunced 
ſentence of death _— the e 4 PR and a 1 pee were 
executed. { eg | Leis 7 | 
nend Ala of Abena Nees rg on | bis vel 8 Sieily; 
he avoided returning to Athens, being aſked, If he could not truſt 
© his country?“ he replied, © Yes; for everything elſe; but in a trial 
for life, not * mother; leſt by miſtake ſhe ſnould put a black hall 
« for a white one. Whatever authority there may have been ſor this 
anecdote, it contains a very juſt reproof of the Athenian: mode of giv- 
ing judgement on life and death, by a ſecret ballot ; which; wichout 
ebnen corruption, excludes reſponſibility and covers ſhame. 
But while, under the ſecurity of our own admirable conſtitution, 
we wonder at the defective polity of a people whom we find ſo many 
cauſes to admire, it is not à little advantageous for the writer of 
Grecian hiſtory, that circumſtances have been occurring, in a nation 
calling itſelf the moſt poliſhed of the moſt poliſhed age of the world, 


Which render all the atrocious, and before ſcarcely credible violences 


of faction among the Greeks, not only probable, but almoſt make 
chem appear moderate. At the ſame time it may not be <greſiing 
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' impropetly to remark, that as what has been paſſing: in France may 
zend to illuſtrate Grecian hiſtory, and to exculpate the Grecian cha- 
rafter from any innate atrocity, beyond what is common among 
other nations, there occurs alſo in Grecian hiſtory, what may inable 
to form a juſter eſtimate of the French character, than a view of the 
gate enormities, compared only with what has at any time paſſed i in 
our on country, might lead us to conceive: and if the inability of 
wiſe and worthy men, ſuch as undoubtedly muſt exiſt in France, to 
bold their juſt influence among the people, and prevent thoſe diſ- 
graceful Proceedings, appears itſelf a diſgrace both to themſelves and? 
to tlie nation, Grecian: hiſtory, and the extant writings of the ableſt- 
Grecian politicians, will perhaps furniſh their faireſt apology. 

For, ſo many men of the brighteſt talents and higheſt acquirements,. 
g as in Greece turned their thoughts, with the cloſeſt attention, to a ſub- 
ject ſo univerſally aud deeply intereſting, not one ſeems to have been 
able even to imagine a form of government which might, in a great: 
nation, recencile the jarring pretenſions ariſing from that variety of. 
rank among men, without which even ſmall ſocieties cannot ſubſiſt. 
Our own writers, through mere familiarity with the object, as fo- 
reigners from unacquaintance with it, have very much overlook- 
ed what, in itnportance, is perhaps not inferior to any one cir- 
cumſtance in the ſingular conſtitution of our government. It is not 
till ſince the troubles in France began, that a refugee, who has been 
in ſituations inabling him to ſee and compelling him to obſerve, has 
diſcovered, what, but for thoſe troubles, would perhaps never have 
occurred to his notice; that, nowhere elſe in the- world, ſuch har - Lettre au Roi 
mon ſubſiſts between the ſeveral ranks of citizens as in England.“ e 955 
This harmony is indeed the foundation, the firm foundation, on: 
which the proud ſuperſtructure of the Britiſh conſtitution reſts. Ranks 
vary, as much, or perhaps more than elſewhere: But no one rank. 
has that gigantic preeminence which can inable it to trample upon its 
next inferior. In the ſcale of ſubordination, the diſtance from top to 
bottom 1 is great; but the gradation a is ſcarcely perceptible and the con- 


| nection 
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nection intimate. Each rank is intereſted in the ſupport of its next 

ſuperior; for none are excluded from the hope of riſing; and, of aft 

the various ranks, the higheſt is moſt intereſted in the ſupport of all. 
We cannot conſider without wonder, that an order of thitigs uppa- 

| rently the moſt natural, never ſubſiſted in any country but our own.” 
It has not always perhaps been duly recollected byitſpeculative 
politicians, that, among the antient republics; no ſuch order of citizens 

exiſted as that which in Paris lately aſſumed. deſporic' power; and, 
While the repreſentatives of the nation were deliberating on the rights 

of man, trampled under foot all rights. The functions of that order 

of citizens were in Athens performed by ſlaves; and without keep- 

5 ing this eireumſtance conſtantily in mind, we cannot but be liable to 
the groſſeſt error in applying the rules of antient policy to modern 
times. Thoſe writers who would infer,” that formerly the lower 
ranks of people in England were not free, becauſe tlie loweſſi rank 

were actually ſlaves, attempt a fallacy upon their readers. In: treat- 

ing of Athens, Lacedæmon, or Rome, they would have diſtinguiſhed, 
| | as they ought to do, flaves from citizens. It is unqueſtionable that, 
6 from the Anglo-Saxon conqueſt downward, the conſtitution” of this 
country has been always free: and tho, in unſettled times,” and ef- 

pecially under the firſt Norman kings, la might be overbortie by 
the-vidlence of accidental power, yet both the law, and the efta= _ 

bliſhed mode of adminiſtering the law, never were otherwiſe than 

highly and even ſin Sela favorable to la frebdoni- rig W of | 

even the. loweſt Hum, 74504 4 N „ Berl. 
Nor is it, I apprehend, as Cont lice: writers | hav Abbes aa 
no importance to 50 thy eee a Tao conſtitution of this coun- 


* 
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9 Tt ſeems to Seferve 1 a notice - which IS nk til naps time £47 a Forteſcue wrote der Hen | 
it has not yet met with, that the monarchs to VT. to affert, as often has been done, that 
whom cur conſtitution is moſt indebted, Al- England had no valuable conftitutien, and no 
fred, Henry II. and Edward I. were con que- true freedom, till the oppoſition to the . | 
rors. It is certainly a moſt unworthy ſlander or till the hag aud of the Stuarts, Piocuted 
upon thoſe uncommon great men, as wells he 7, 
28 the N From Edward the firſt | 55 
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try beyond the civil wars of the laſt century. For the purpoſe in- 
| dieed of eſtabliſhing the right of the Britiſh people to freedom, it is 
| urterly vnneceflary, But toward a clear comprehenſion of the conſti- 
tution itſelf ; toward a certain knowlege of the broad and deep foun- 
dation on which it reſts; toward a ready and juſt perception of the 
manner in which it may be affected through the various changes to 
which all human things are liable, and ſome which we have already 
ſeen ; extenſion of dominion, influx of riches, increaſe of population, 
increaſe of revenue, immoderate debt, and the poſſible reduction of 
that debt; toward this, an acquaintance with the hiſtory of our con- 
ſtitution, from the earlieſt times, is of great importance. 

If then it is to ourſelyes important to know the hiſtory of our. 
conſtitution from earlieſt times, it will alſo be not a little important 
to other nations, if any ſuch there are, who would form a conſtitu- - 

tion on the model of ours, or who would improve the conſtitution 
they poſſeſs, after our example. Nor will it be leſs. important to | 
thoſe who, without any good foundation to build on, and without 
any valuable experience within their own country, propoſe to raiſe, 
with the airy materials of theory, a conſtitution more perfect than 
the moſt perfect that has yet exiſted. upon earth. For want of atten- 
tion to the breadth and antique firmneſs of the baſis on which. our 
envied and truly .enviable government reſts, che ſingular manner in 
which the materials of the ſuperſtructure are adapted to each other, 
and how they are held together by their natural fitneſs to coaleſce, 

the complexion of . ſeems to threaten many new and memo- 
rable leſſons in politics ; leſſons for every order that can exiſt in a 
ſtate ſeparately, and leſſons for nations united. Happy then thoſe, 
who, gathering wiſdom from the ſufferings and dangers of others, 
can avoid the miſeries which many will proably feel 


As M. de Calonne's Letter, above referred Jignorois, lorſque Jai commenet derts leute, 5 
to, tho printed, was never publiſhed, it may à quel punt la diviſion eclatoir déjd entre 1 
not be ſuperfluous to give here, in its original Nobleffe et le tiers Etat, dans les diferentes 
language, the paſſage where the obſervation provinces de votre roy aume: depuis que je Pai 
noticed occurs. appris, Jen fremis. Vu la fituation on 5 
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In digrefing this far, I truſt I have not overſtretched the limits 
within which the writer of Grecian hiſtory may claim, not an ex- 
clufive, but a eammort. right, 6, A Grecian Work and indeed any 
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choſes ont && amene:, it» n " a pas lieu d' 

perer que la concorde puiſle ſe retabhr delle. 
m&me, et ſans qu'on ait extirpè les germes de 
diſſention qu'on ua” que trop fomentés. II 
faut done y pourvoir par quelque moyen nou- 
veau, puiſſant, et efficace. Celui que je pro- 


poſe eſt eprouve. C'eſt par lui qu'it exiſte en 


Angleterre, entre les Grands et le Peuple, plus 
d'accord qu il n'y en a, je penſe, dans aucune 


autre nation; nulle part ailleurs l'&prit pubhe: 


n'eſt auſſi marque ; nulle part. Vinter&t n'a 
plus d'empire pour reunir tous les Etats. 

Or il eſt conſtant que rien n'y - contribue 
davantage que l'inſtitution d'une Chambre 
Haute et d'une Chambre Baſſe dans le Parle- 


ment, ainfi que leur compokition nee 


les diſtinctions qui les ſeparent, et les rapports 

qui les uniſſent. Plus on Etudie cet enſemble, 
plus on trouve, A l'admirer: Les Lords qui 
forment la Chambre Haute, et qui tous ſont 
titres (ce ſont les ſeuls qui le ſoient en Angle- 
terre), partagent dans une mane aſſociation, 
ſaris prejudice neanmoins à leurs qualifications 


di ſtinctives, Thonneur de la Pairie; et deſt, 


fans contredit, le premier corps de l' Etat, Leur 
prerogative n'eſt j Jamais conteſibe ni envice par 
les Communes,” qui ont parmi leurs Membres 
les fils cadets, les freres, les parens, de ces 
menies Lords et des plus grandes maiſons du 


royaume. C'eſt ce mélange, cette trausfuſion, ft 


je le puis dire, de la plus haute Nobleſſe dans 


je corps repreſentatif du peuple, qui entretient 


harmonie entre Pun et l'autre, et qui reſſerre 
le nud de leur union ; c'eſt ce qui fait que 
les deux Chambres e ſans ſe confon- 
dre, qu'elles ſe contrebalancent fans ſe r vali- 
fer, que une empeche l'autre d 'empicter, et 
que toutes deux concourent ẽgalement au main- 
tien de la prerogative toyale et à la conſervation 
des droits nationaux. Lettre addrefſce au Roi, 
par M. de Calonne, le 9 Ferrier, r P- 


07, 68. 


in rank with. all other ſubjects. 
younger ſons rank next to the-elder, but their 


The rery great advantage to a free conflitu= 
tion, of having a hereditary firſt mag iſtrate, the 
depoſitary of the ſupreme executive power, 
ſo diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior rank as to exclude 
all idea of competition, has been very well 
explained by Mr. De Lolme ; but the benefic 
of that ſingular amalgamation of various rank 
among the. ycople, which prevails in England, 
has, I think, nowhere been duly noticed. In 
na court of Pucope, L believe, is. rank ſo ex- 
actly regulated among the higher orders, as in. 


England, and yet there 1s no rank perfectly in- 


ſulated.; alk are in ſome way implicated with 
thoſe about. them. To begin even with the 
heir apparent; as a ſubject, he communicates; 
The king's. 


rank is Habfe to reduction : their elder bro- 
ther's younger ſans will rank before them 
The Archbiſhops and the Chancellor, and the 
great officers of ſtate rank above Dukes not of 
royal blood, but their rank is that of office n- 


ly : the Dukes, i in family rank, are: commonly: 
much above the- Archbiſhops-and Chancellor. 


hus far our rule, I believe, differs little from 


that of other European couris: What follows. 
is peculiar to ourſalves. The peers, all equal. 


in legal, differ in ceremonial rank. The ſons 


of peers of the higher orders, rank above the 
-peers themſelves of the lower orders; but. ſu⸗ 
perior thus in ceremonial rank, they are in le- 


gal rank infe;ior. For the ſons of all peers, 
even of the blood royal, being commonery, 


while in ceremonial rank they may be above 
many of the peers, in legal rank they are only 
Peers. with the commoners This implication. 
of the peerage with the body of the people- 


is the advantageous circumſiance which has 
particularly. ſtruck. Mr. de Calonne. But 
there is another thing which perhaps not leſs 
ftroogly marks the wiſe moderation of, our an- 


ceſtors, to whom we owe > he preſent order of; 


. 
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hiſtory perfectly written (theſe volumes pretend to no ſuch merit) 
but eſpecially a Grecian hiſtory r ſhould be a 8 
inſtitute for all nations. 


SECTION IV. 


Sedition at C 3 Lyſander reappointed commander in "chef * the 
Peloponnefian fleet; in favor with Cyrus. Unſteadineſs of _ the 
| Athenian government. ee LA the Kaner Baule of a 


tami . 


ö WII ILE Athens, by a violent exertion. 710 power in the 1 
aſſembly, overthrowing the barriers of the conſtitution and tram pling 
on law and juſtice, was preparing her own downfal, there occurred 
among the Peloponneſian forces on the other fide of the Ægean what 
will deſerve notice, as it affords additional proof how little all Greece 
was prepared to receive a conſtitution that could eſtabliſh peace 
throughout her oonfines, and give ſecurity to all or to auy of her 
people. After the death of Callicratidas and the diſperſion of the 
Peloponneſian fleet, the Peloponneſian cauſe ſeems to have been ne- 
Slected by Cyrus. The ſquadron which had eſcaped from Mity- 
lene, remained at Chios: its commander Eteonicus joined it there 
from Methymne ; ; but he was without money to pay it, and without 
means to procure any. Accuſtomed as the Greeks were to ſubſiſt 
on military ſervice by their own means, this gave at firſt no great 
uneaſineſs. In ſo rich an iſland, the induſtrious found opportunity 
ro earn ſomething, by working for hire; and wild fruits, or thoſe 


things. No diſtinction between ſubjects can 
be really more effential than the being or not 
being members of the legiſlative body ; ; yet the 
rank of a member of parliament is known nei- 
ther to the law, nor to the ceremonial of the 
vountry. Among untitled commoners indeed 

ere is no diſtinction of rank that can be very 


ractliy defined ; and yet a diflioQion always 


ſabſifts in public opinivn, decided 8 and 
perhaps ſometimes too much, by wealth, partly 
by conſideration gi ven to birth, connections or 
character, which, upon the whole, perhaps more 
than under any other government, preſerves 


the ſubordination neceſſaty to the well-being 


of large ſocieties. 4 
"$14 3.44 441. 
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ae, bought, were reſources for the leſs handy or more idle; 
fo that, in the joy of recent eſcape, and with the hope of ſpeedy 
relief, the wants that occurred during fammer were patiently borne. 
But when, in advancing autumn, clothes became ragged, ſhoes worn 
out, wants of all kinds increaſed while means of earning leſſened, 
and as the ſtormy ſeaſon approached, the hope of relief grew fainter, 
reflection. began then to excite the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. In this 
bog: of things, the compariſon! of their own circumſtances with thoſe 
of the weakhy Chians, was obvious to remark ; and the tranfition 
was ready to the obſervation, that, having arms in their hands, it 
depended only upon themſelves to change fituations. A conſpiracy was 
in conſequence formed, for making. themſelves maſters of the iſhad ; 
and it was agreed that, for 1 e aſſociate ſhould a 
a reed. 

Xen, Hel. Intelligence of this plot did not 0555 Eee al che number 
e of tes was ſo great, that to oppoſe it by open force would have 
been highly hazardous to both parties. If we may judge from the 
expreſſion of Xenophon upon the occaſion, compared with: fo 
many of Thucydides, Plato, and other writers, which ſhow: how 
widely it was held among the Greeks that might made rigtit and' that 
the uſeful was the meafure of the honeft, Eteonicus would not much. 
— regarded the robbery of his allies, even with the maſſacre that 
muſt probably have attended, if difadvantageous- confequences had 
not been to be apprehended to his commonwealth, and blame on that 
account to himſelf. The fear of 2 generab alienation from the Lace- 
dæmonian cauſe, according to Xenophon, determined his oppoſition: 
to the eonſpiracy'; and rather an arbitrary power, conceded'on the 
neceſſity of the caſe to- military commanders, than any defined and: 
eonſtitutional authority, inabled him to oppoſe 1 it with effect. Select- 

f. 3. ang fifteen confidential perſons, and arming them with diggers, he 
went through the ſtreets of Chios. The firſt perſon obſerved * 
ing a reed, was a man with diſordered eyes coming: out of a furgeon's 
OP ap he was inſtantly pe © to 1 A crowd preſently aſſem- 
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Bled about the body; and inquiry being anxiouſly made, anſwer was, 
in- purſuance of direction from Eteonicus, freely given, that the 
man was killed for carrying a reed. Information of theſe 'circum- 
ſtances was. communicated quickly through the city. Fhe conſpi- 


rators, themſelves unprepared, were ignorant what preparation might 


have been made againſt them; and every one, as the report reached 


him, haſtened to put away his reed. Eteonicus, who watched 


the event, without giving time for recovery from ſurprize, or- 
dered all aboard. The mark of diſtinction was gone; none of the 


conſpirators any longer knew whorn to truſt ; all became anxious to 


avoid crimination; r obedience would be the firſt proof of inno- 


cence; and preſently n not a man of either land or 85 forces n gr ; 


in the city. 


Eteonicus then aflembled the Chian bg a them 
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what a danger they had eſcaped, and repreſented the neceſſity of 


providing for the preſent wants of the armament. A ſupply was in- 
ſtantly given him, with which he repaired to the fleet, and diſtri- 
buted a month's pay for each man. In doing this he paſſed through 


every ſhip, and ſpoke to all the ſoldiers and ſeamen of their ſeveral . 


duties, and particularly of the probable buſineſs of the inſuing cams. . 
paign, as if he had known nothing of the conſpiracy. All were happy 
to receive this tacit aſſurance that they were free from danger; all be- 
eame anxious to ſhow themſelves. zealous in the public cauſe 3 and 
thus, with only. the death of one-man, not the moſt guilty perhaps, 
but: certainly connected with the guilty, a mutiny was completely | 
| ſmothered, which, under a heſitating commander, might not have 


been quelled without ſhedding many times more blood, and not be- 
ing quelled; would have ſpred havoc over the richeſt and moſt po- 
Pa iſland of the Ægean. 


It was: about the time when this dani gerous "buſineſs was fo fortu- = 2% 


nately ſettled, that a congreſs of the Peloponneſian confederacy was 
held at Epheſus. The Chians, and probably all the Atran Greeks 
of the confederacy, ſent their deputies particularly commiſſt oned for 

| the 
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che purpoſe. For the European ates, the principal officcrs' of their 
reſpective forces moſtly acted as repreſentatives. What had been 
paſſing in Athens was unknown, or imperfectly known; and the 
ſame wiſdom and ſpirit in council at home, the fame ability and 
energy in operation abroad, which had ſo wonderfully reſtored. the 
Athenian commonwealth from agony to- vigor and victory, were ex- 
pected ſtill to continue. It was therefore matter of moſt ſerious con- 
cern, not only how the war ſhould be conducted, but who ſhould 
direct operations. Much would depend on the good-will and ready 
aſſiſtance of the Perfian prince, and with him it was therefore deemed 
proper to communicate. The reſult of the deliberations was a refo- 
lution to ſend miniſters to Lacedæmon, in the joint names of the 
prince, the armament, and the allies, with information of the ſtate 
of things, and a requeſt that Lyſander' __— be 1 to the 


command in chief. 


No Spartan, Braſidas alone excepted, had ever ſo conciliated the 
allied cities as Lyſander ; no Spartan knew equally bow to render him- 
felf agrecable to a Perſian prince: his military as well as his political 
conduct had been able, and his ſucceſs againſt the Athenian fleet at 
Notium had gained him fame. At another ſeaſon, nevertheleſs, the 
Lacedæmonian government might perhaps not have been perſuaded to 
contravene a rule which was deemed important, never to commit the 
command in chief of the fleet twice to the ſame perſon. But the 
conſideration of the great defeat they had received, and of their utter 
inability to. ſupport their Aſiatic allies, or to diſpute the command of 
| the ſeas with the Athenians, without the aid of Perſian money, difſ- 
poſed them to relax a little, Nominally however they ſtill adhered to 
their rule, while by a ſubterfuge they gratified the Perſian prince and 
their Grecian confederates : Aracus was appointed navarch, admiral 


Aſia, with the title of epiſtoleus +. vice-admiral. 


Lacedzmonian ſervice. See Ne Hellen. 1. i. 
c. 1. ſ. 15. It is pretty exactly rendered * 


n The word ſeems to have meant originally 
an officer /zat by a ſuperior officer to command 
far him; but it appears to have become the 


lag! term for ths ſecond in command in the 


the Roman title Legatus. 


of the fleet, for the year; but Lyſander was ſent to command i in 


— 


Lyſander, 
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1 arriving at Epheſus, when winter was not yet far 
advanced, made it his firſt concern to provide that in ſpring he 
might have a fleet able to meet that of Athens. The ſquadron under 
Eteonicus at Chios, and all other detached ſhips, were ſent for to 
Epheſus, examined, and the neceſſary repairs directed: meaſures were 
at the fame time taken to forward the completion of the triremes build- 
Ing at Autandrus; : and when this buſineſs was duly put in train, 
Lyſander haſtened to pay his compliments perſonally to the Perſian 
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prince at Sardis. He had the ſatisfaction to find that abſence had not 
diminiſhed his intereſt there.: he was received with diſtinguiſhed at- 


tention, and treated as a confidential friend. Cyrus ſhowed him a 


particular account of the ſums iſſued for the pay of the fleet; re- 


marked that they much exceeded what the king had given him for 


the purpoſe; but added, * that as the country which the king had put 


© under his command afforded a great revenue, and his good inclina- 
tion to Lyſander and the 3 remained perfect, money 
| © ſhould not be wanting for the proſecution af the war.” Lyſander, 


returning to Ephefus with an ample ſupply, paid the armament all 


the arrears. due, according to the rate before . eſtabliſhed ; and with 
goodwill thus conclliated toward himſelf, and zeal for the ſervice 


apparent among all ranks, he was proceedi ing to make arrangements 


for opening the campaign, when a meſſage arrired from his de: 3 


firing his preſence again at Sardis. 5 

Condeſcendingly as the Perſian prince ande himſelf AE 
the Greeks, his haughtineſs among his own people was extravagant. 
Aſſuming the tone of ſovereign, he requi ired thoſe marks of ſervile 
reſpect, which cuſtom had appropriated to the monarch of the em- 
pire. The court-dreſs. of Perſia. had fleeves fo long that, when un“ 
folded, they covered. the hand; and the ceremonial required of thoſe 


. 8. 
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who approached; the royal preſence, to inwrap the hands, ſo as to 


render them helpleſs. Two youths, nearly related to the royal fas 


| mily, refuſing this mark of extreme ſubordination to Cyrus, were, 


in purſuance of an arbitrary eee from that TONES. put to death. 
1 | | Complaint 
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- Complaint was made at Sula : by their unhappy Patent, ind. indigi gna- 
tion Was loud and general againſt the cruel and dangerous 7 of 

Cyrus. Darius, an indulgent father, deſirous of repreſſing the evil, 
but tender about che means, ſent a meſſage mentioning only, that 
he was laboring under a ſevere, illneſs, and therefore withed to 
Tee his ſon. Cyrus. did not 2007 obedience to the paternal ſum- | 
mons; ; but before he would leave Sardis, ſent ſor Lyfander. The 
Spartan general, haſtening to the call, was receiyed with diſtinction, 


even more fartering than before. Cyrus expreſſed the warmeſt in⸗ 


tereſt in the Lacedzmonian cauſe ; anxiouſly difſuaded the riſking 
A general action at ſea without a decided {yperiority ; : remarked 
that, with the wealth of Peri ia, ſuch a ſuperiority was certainly to 
be acquired; ſhowed an account of the revenue ariſing from the 
countries under his own command; and then, directing a very large 
ſum to be put into the hands of the Spartan general for the expences 
of the war, parted with an exhortation to be mindful of his friend- 
ſhip to Lacedæmon and to Lyfander himſelf. « _— | 

Thus abundantly ſupplied, Lyſander, on bis return to HERE 
added to the ſpirits of his people, already bigh, by a ſecond iſſue of 
pay. In the mean time, ſuch had been the effect of his well- directed 
attention, ſeconded by an unfafling treaſury, that the fleet was already 
equal in irength to the Athenian. He propoſed therefore to proceed 
upon offenſive operation, but not to riſk the uncertain event of a ge- 


 neral ingagement, which no neceſſity of his circumſtances required. 


His view was directed leſs immediately againſt the fleet, than againſt 
the tubjea dependencies of Athens, the ſourees of the revenue by 
which the fleet was ſupported. Accordiagly he led his armament 
Arſt to the Catian coaſt, where he took the town of Cedreia by aſſault. 
His troops ſhared the plunder, among which the inhabitants were 
reckoned, a. mixed 1 ne and darbarian, ho were ſold For 
flaves. 465 
In every one of the towns on ce eher 2 aud bbc which 
the ſucceſſes of Alcibiades and Thraſybulus had reſtored to the domi- 
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nion Gif Athens, a Lacedæmonian party ſtill exiſted. In giving efficacy 


to the efforts which ſuch a party might be able to make, ewo very 
important dbjects might be at once acoompliſhed, the checking of the 
tevenue which ſupported the Athenian! fleet, and the recovery of the 
trade with the Euxine, which furniſhed the beſt ſupplies of corn. 
The Helleſpont was therefore the point to which Lyſander propoſed 
to direct his principal attention; having apparently no immediate 
view beyond the objects abovementioned. Defirous to avoid the 


Athenian fleet in the paſſage, he made his way cloſe along the friendly *: 


hore of - Aſia, and, without interruption, reached Abydus. Of all 
the towns on the ſhores of the Helleſpont and Propontis, which the 
defeat in Sicily had given to bn N e confederacy, Abydus 
alone had not been retaken. The harbour of Ahydus therefore was 
made the ſtation of the fleet. The city was.populous, and the force 


of infantry which i it furniſhed Was, together with the infantry of the 


armament, put under the command, of Thorax, a Lacedæmonian· 
The neighbouring city of Lampſacus being then attacked at the ſame 
time by land and ſea, was taken by aſſault. The plunder, which was 
conſiderable, for Lampſacus was rich and large ſtore: of proviſions 
had been collected there, was given to the troaps and en, but the 


free inhabitants were not moleſted in their perſons. Adr 
The government of Athens ſeems, not to have 8 con- 


ſiſteney after that violent ſtruggle of faction which produced the con- 
demnation of the generals. It was not long after (ſuch is the ex- 

preſſion of Xenophon without mentioning how long) that the Athe- 
nian people, repenting, directed their anger againſt thoſe who had 


e 


miſled them to the atrocious ;deed.z and Callixenus, with four othats, 


.was, compelled to fiad ſureties for his appearance before the ſame 
tremendous tribunal which had conſigned the victorious generals to 
the executioner. Diſturbances in the city gave opportunity for all to 
fly. Callixenus afterward found means to make his peace; ſo far 
zs to return; but Xenophon relates, with apparent ſatisfüction that 
he lived univerſally hated and avoided, and that, among thoſe pub: 
2 Vol. II. Reree . lie 
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f 0d after him, Arriving at An, they were informed that Lamp- 
41 facus 
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lic diſtreſſes which will „ee occur to notice, he was ſtarved 
to death. x: 


In the debility of adeniaiſtrarion,. on this bannen of party, che 
Rot meaſure” which we find mentioned relating to the bufineſs of 
the war, marks a democratical jealouſy, not favorable to the advan- 
tageous conduct of military operation. The command of the fleet, 
already divided between three officers, was committed. to fix; Me- 
nander, Tydeus and Cephiſodotus being added to Conon, Adeimantus 
and Philocles. For ſubſiſtence, the armament depended upon itſelf. 
It was indeed able to collect the tribute aſſeſſed upon the ſubject- 
ſtates of Aſia and Thrace,” and it could ſometimes raiſe contributions 
from the enemy's country: - but this buſineſs unavoidably ingaged the 


attention of the generals, to tlie hindrance of that enterprize which 
was neceſſary toward final ſucceſs in the war, while the Pelopon- 


neſian commanders, - having all their pecuniary wants ISS. 55 


the wealth of Perſia, could chuſe their meaſures. - 


The fleet which the Peloponnefians wers thus 1 to raiſs aud 


mintzla in energy, -far greater than had ever formerly been ſeen in 
wars between the Greeks, made it neceflary for the Athenians to aſ- 
ſemble their whole naval force in one point; and that deciſive action, 


which it was the. obvious policy of the Peloponneſians to avoid, was 

poſſibly to the Athenians neceffary, In ability for command perhaps, 
Conon did not yield to Ly ſander; and his fleet, at leaſt equal in 
number, for it conſiſted of a hundred and eighty triremes, and pro- 
dably ſuperior in the proportion of practiſed ſeamen among the crews, 
was inferior only by the diviſion of the fupreme authority. Confident 
therefore in ſtrengths, and elate with recent victory, the Athenians, 
paſſed from Samos to the Afiatic coaſt, and plundered the country ac- 


 knowleging the ſovereignty of Perſia. They moved then for Epheſus, 


a0 offer battle to the enemy; but in their way they received intelli- 
gence that Ly fauder had already paſſed northward. In alarm for 
the dependencies of the common wealth on the Helleſpont, they haſ- 
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ſacus was already taken, and the enemy's fleet there. Stopping there- 
fore only while they took refreſhment, they proceeded to Seſtos, where 
they procured proviſions for the night, and arrived. the fame evening 
at Aigoſpotami, directly overagaiuſt Lampſacus. The hiſtorian, dey 
ſcribing their progreſs, particularizes, what is worth notice as it marks 
the manner of antient naval operations, that they dined at Elæus and 
_ at Aigoſpotami, where they formed their naval camp. 

The ſtrait between Lampſacus and Aigoſpotami being ſcarcely two 


Giles wide, the arrival of the Athenian fleet was inſtantly known. to 


Lyfander, and his plan almoſt as inſtantly: formed. O the ſame 
night his orders were iſſued. By daybreak next morning his crews had 
taken their meal, and went immediately aboard. All was completely 
prepared for action, but no movement made. The ſun was ſcarcely 


riſen when the Athenian fleet was off the harbour of Lampſacus in 
order of battle. The Peloponneſians remained motionleſs: the Athenians 


waited till evening, and then returned to Aigoſpotami. As the Athe- 
uian fleet withdrew, Lyſander ordered ſome of his ſwifteſt galleys to 


follow them, with inſtruction to the commanders to approach the op- 
poſite ſhore enough to ſee the enemy debark, and form ſome judge- 


ment of their immediate intentions, and then to haſten back with the 


information. This was punctually executed 2 Lyſander meanwhile 


kept his fleet in readineſs for action; £7 and not till he was aſſured that 
the enemy's motions indicated no enterprize, he diſmiſſed his crews 
for their refreſnment. On the Morrow theſe movements were exactly 


repeated, and ſo for the two. follow ing days. 


Since the battle of N otium, Alcibiades had reſided 3 in Its caſtle ia 


10. 


che Thracian Cherſoneſe. The two fleets in his neighbourhood of 


courſe attracted his attention, and he was at leaſt ſo far ſenſible to the. 
Welfare of his country as to be uneaſy at what he ſaw. Aigoſpotami 
had neither town nor defenſible harbour, but only a beach on which 
the galleys might be hauled, or near which, in the ſhelter of the ſtrait, 
they might fafely ride at anchor. The ground was commodious for 
incamping; but 1 in the defective military lyſtem of that age, the ſea- 
R N men 
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pected ſignal was made, and the fleet moved acrofs the ſtrait. 


theſe puſhed off Renn the ſhore. All the reſt were ſeized by the 
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men and ſdickers went to Seſtos, two miles off, for a matket. | The 
enemy meanwhile at Abydus had the ſecurity of a harbour for their 
fleet, wich a town for their: people; where, always in readineſs for 
every duty, they could procure all neceffiries. Alcibiades went te 
the Athenian camp, and 'communicated with the generals. on theſe- 
eireumſtances; obſerving that if they moved only to Seſtos, they; 
equally with the enemy, would have the” benefit of a town with a 
harbour, and equally as from their preſent ſituation might fight when 
they pleaſed, with the advantage; which in their preſent ſituation 
they could not command, of fighting only when they pleaſed; This 
admonition, lighted by the other; generals, was treated by Fydeus 
and Menander with unrnannerly diſdain, and Alcibiades withdrew. - 

Luyſander meanwhile had obſerved that every day's experience of 
his ination increaſed the confidence and negligence of the Athenians. 
Not confining themſelves to the market of Seſtos, they wandered wide 
about ths country, to ſeek proviſions, or on. pretence of ſceking them: 
Still they continued in the morning to offer battle, and in the after- 
noon to return to their camp. on the fifth day, he directed the 
commanders of his exploring ſhips, if the Athenians debarked and 
diſperſed as uſual, to haſten their return, and communicate notice to 
him by the way by elevating a ſhield. The whole armament was 
kept in readineſs, che landforces under Thorax were aboard, the ex- 


: 1 
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Conon alone, of the Athenian generals, was in any ſtate of prepa- 
ration. As ſoon as. he ſaw the enemy in motion, he ordered the calF 


to arms, and the fign al for all hands to go aboard: but foldiers 


and ſeamen were ut > di ſperſed ; ſome of the triremes were wholly 
without hands ; - and the diſtance was ſo fmall, that the Peloponne- 
ſians were upon them long before any effectual meaſures for defence 
could be taken. Conon's trireme, with ſeven others of his diviſion 
and the facred ſhip Paralus, had their complete crews aboard; and 


enemy, at anchor or upon the beach. No effort, within the TOY of 
nine 
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nine ſhips, could have any other effect than adding the loſs of thoſe 
nine to that of the reſt of the fleet. While therefore the enemy were 
intent upon their great capture, made without a blow, but till to be ſe- 
cured againſt the Athenian landforce, Conon fled unpurſued ; not un- 
mindful, however, of ſuch ſervice as his ſtrength, might accompliſh. 
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Sails were an incumbrance to the antient galleys i in action. Within ſo 


narrow a ſtrait therefore, and with his port at hand, Lyſander had 
left thoſe of his fleet aſhore. . Conon had intelligence that the ſtore 
was not within the walls of Lampſacus, but at the point of Abarmis. 
Accordingly landing there, he carried off all the mainfails **, and then 
haſtening to the mouth of the Helleſpont, eſcaped to fea. 

Meanwhile Lyſander, having ſecured poſſeſſion of the Athenian 
ſhips, to the number of a hundred and ſeventy, directed his attention 
to the ſcattered crews and troops. Some of theſe found refuge in the 


neighbouring towns and fortreſſes; but the greater part, together 


with all the generals (for ſo I think Xenophon muſt be underſtood) 
were made priſoners. - In the evening of the ſame day on which the 
fleet was taken, Lyſander fent away an account .of his. extraordinary; 
ſucceſs. AMileſian privateer was choſengo convey it; and the cap- 
tain, Theopompus, uſed ſuch Ubigence,. that. on the. third day he 
reached Lagedæmon. 


The priſoners. ia the meantime: being 8 to Lampfacus, it be · 


eame matter of very ſerious conſideration how to diſpoſe of numbers ſo 
beyond all common example of battles among the Greeks. The allies 
were aſſembled for conſultation; and that animoſity appeared among 
them, which the antient manner of warfare was likely to excite. Many 
accuſations were-urged againſt the Athenians, of what they had done, 
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and what they had propoſed to do. Fwo triremes, a Corinthian and - 


an Andrian, having been lately taken, the arews. of both, by arder off 
the Athenian general. Philocles, had been put to death by being thrown, 
down a preaipice. It was averred, and Xenophon ſeems to acknow-. 


lege it as a taub, chat the Athenians in a council of war hed deter 
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mined to cut off the right hand of every priſoner to be made in the 
action which they were ſeeking. Adeimantus alone, of the generals, 
is ſaid to have oppoſed this inhuman” reſolution.” Many other enor- 
mities were alledged, and the council reſolved, that all the priſoners 
who were Athenian citizens, except Adeimantus, ſhould” be put to 
death. Lyfander, after reproaching Philocles with ſetting the firſt ex- 
ample among the Greeks of a moſt cruel violation of the Jaw of wat 
(which was however, as we have had in the courſe of this Hiſtory too 
much occaſion to obſerve, neither the firſt nor peculiar to the Athe- 
nians), began the execution, for ſo much the exprefli on of Xenophon 
ſeems to aflert, by killing that general with his own hand.” The Athe- 


nian eitizens who fell victims to the revenge of the allies, and perhaps 


in ſome meaſure to the convenience of the Spartan general, were, ac 
cording to Plutarch, three thouſand. 

Adeiinatithis; alone faved from this bloody execution, did not eſcape 
with his character clear: it was aſſerted that, being corrupted by 
Lyſander with Perſian gold, he had betrayed the fleet. The charge, 
however, was never proved; nor does it appear how Adeimantus 
could have commanded the circumſtances which put the fleet into the 
enemy's hands; aud the execution of the other generals, who indeed 
ſeem never to 15 been accuſed, appears proof of their innocence. The 
narrative of Xenophon, however, is far from giving all the information 
we want. The conduct of the Athenian generals altogether was totally 
inexcuſable; tho in What degree any one was ſeparately blameable 
does not appear. While the command of gold, which Lyſander poſ- 


ſeſſed, excites one kind of ſuſpicion, the haſte and the extent of the 


execution, together with the little ſcrupulouſneſs uſual among the 
Greeks, may excite another. At the ſame time it is poſſible that the 
miſconduct in the Athenian armament may have ariſen from diviſion 


15 We find, that in the Grecianrfervices, where mand, or that, rill the artack made by Lyf.tidet 
2 command was committed ta many, it was (except in the negligence of the Athenians, 
common for each to take his day ia turn which had increaſed gradually) the circum- 
(Herod. 1. vi. c. 110. et 1hucyd J. iv. e. 91.) ſtances of that day 2 from thoſe of the 
Lut the hiſtorian does not ſay that the day of four preceding. 
the ation was the. day of Adeimantus's com. 


of 
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of command and violence of party. To carry any ſteddy authority may 


have been impoſſible ; and while none could confide in the govern- 
ment at home, all would fear it; not for their miſdeeds, but for the 
prevalence of a faction adverſe to the faction with which they were 
11 th trap and grave of her victorious generals, would not 
be the place where, in the prefent diſaſtrous cireumſtances, Conon 
would expect refuge for himſelf, or where nine ſhips could probably 
be of any important ſervice to the public. As ſoon therefore as he 
was beyond danger of purſuit; he diſpatched the ſacred ſhip Paralus 
alone to bear thenews of a defeat, which could be ſcarcely leſs than the 
ſtroke of death to the commonwealth ;| and with his remaining ſqua- 


dron he went to Salamis in 4-4 where he. was hindi: ne 


by in N of "vo ny 
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| Conſequence of the battle of PORES ge of 4 fit C abe 
Ar v4 the OY War. 


T H E ruin i the n marine, effeted at 8 put 
all the dependencies of the commonwealth at once into the power of 
the enemy: Lyſander had only to direct the courſe of his victorious 
fleet, and take poſſeſſion. The command of the ſtrait communicating. | 

with] the Eyxine ſea was his firſt object. As ſoon as he appeared 
between Byzantium and Chalcedon, both thoſe important places de- 
fired to capitulate. The Athenian garriſons were allowed to depart in 


looked forward to the conqueſt of Athens ; and, againſt the uncommon 
ſtrengch of the fortifications of that city, famine would be the only 
weapon of certain efficacy. As therefore any augmentation of the 
numbers within would promote his purpoſe, he permitted all Athe- 
oe nian 


ſafety; but policy prompted this apparent lenity. Lyſander already 
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nian citizens to go to Athens, but to Athens aid Thoſe Byzantizes 


who had taken a leading part in delivering their city to;Alcibiades; ap- 


prehenſive perhaps mare of thas n than of l re- 


Aro into Pontus. 1 Shts a 5 Dia; 12; eee 
| Meanwhile the Piralus, at arriving be a at N communi- 


cated intelligence, ſuch as no crew perhaps of the unfortunate fleet, 
not protected by the ſacred charactet of the ſhip, would have dared to 


carry. Alarm and lamentation, beginning immediately about the 


: e v 44 


conſtituent parts of the government. Nothing remained of that public 


harbour, were rapidly communicated through the town of Peiræus, 


and then paſſing from mouth to mouth by the long walls up to the 
city, the conſternation became univerſal; and that night, ſays the co- 
temporary hiſtorian, no perſon ſlept in Athens. Grief for the nu- 
merous ſlain, the beſt part of the Athenian youth, among whom 


everyone had ſome relation or friend to mourn, was not the prevail- 

ing paſſion ; it was overborne by the dread; which pervaded all, of 
that fate to themſelves, which, however individuals might be inno- 
cent, the Athenian people as a body were conſcious of deſerving, for 
the many bloody maſſacres perpetrated at their command. The treat- 


ment of the Hiſtizans, Scionzans, 'Foronzans, ÆEginetans, and mauy 


other Grecian people (it is ſtill the cotemporary Athenian hiſtorian 
who ſpeaks) but above all of the Melians, a Lacedæmonian colon Ys 


32 * 


recurred to every memory and haunted every imaginatioun 
Athens was not even now without able men, capable of directing 


edu affairs in any ordinary ſtorm. But beſide that the remaining 


ſtrength of the commonwealth was utterly unequal to the force that 
would be brought againſt it, the laſting ſtriſe of faction, and the vio- 


lence of inteſtine tumult, had nearly deſtroyed all coherence in tlie 


- confidence, which, after the Sicilian overthrow, had inabled thoſe who 


took the lead to furprize all Greece with new exertion, and even 
to recover ſuperiority. in the war, Nevertheleſs: on the morrow after 
the arrival of the fatal news, a general aſſembly was held, and ſuch 


meaſures were reſolved on a9. the exigency, of the moment molt re- 
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quired. Eubeschee ſiege by land and ſea was expected. To raiſe a 


fleet able to oppoſe that of the enemy was no longer poſſible. It was 


therefore determined to block up all the ports except one, to repair 


the walls, to appoint 1 5 ung os Oy way to ſuſtain a 
ſiege. GO LS IP 

Meanwhile Lyſander, after receiving Ra ſ1 ubmiſſion of the Helle- 
fpontine cities, failed to Leſbos, where Mitylene immediately ſur- 
rendered to him. He ſent Eteonicus, with only ten ſhips, to the 
Thracian coaſt, and all the Athenian dependencies there acceded to the 
Lacedæmonian terms. All the iflands haſtened to follow the example, 


Samos alone excepted. The Samians, in the ſavage fury of demo- 


cracy, anſwered the ſummons by a maffacre of the men of rank 
among their citizens, and prepared for defence. 

 , Means to puniſh this inſulting barbarity were not likely to be want- 
ing: at preſent a greater object called Lyfander. He ſent infor- 
mation at the ſame time to Lacedzmon and Deceleia, that he was 
ready to fail for Peirzus with two hundred triremes. The Lacedæ- 
monian government determined upon a ſtrong exertion, to put a ſpeedy 


end to a war which had laſted, with ſcarcely any perfect intermiffion, 
twenty-ſix years. The Peloponneſian allies were furamoned to arms, 
conſiſting now of all the ſtates of the peninfula except Argos. 
The whole force of | Laconia was at the ſame time bers to 
march: the king, Pauſanias, ſon of the regent who won the battle 
of Platæa, commanded in chief. Wich the powerful army thus aſ- 
ſembled, Pauſanias entered Attica; Agis joined him with his troops 
from 4 and they fixed their head- quarters together in the ces: 
lebrated g gymnaſium of Academia, cloſe to Athens. 

The interval of leiſure for the fleet, during the preparation for 05 


march of the army, was employed by Lyſander in an act of juſtice 


and charity, likely to bring great credit to himſelf, and popularity to 


the Lacedæmonian name. There were wandering about Greece, ſome 
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Melians 900 ZXginetans who by accidental 3 or ſome other 
lucky chance, had eſcaped the general maſſacre of their people by the 
Athenians. Theſe l y ſauder collected ang retſtabliſhed in their iſlands. 
From gina be proceeded to Salamis, which he plundered ; and then, 


with a e and fifty triremes, took his ſtation at the mouth of the 
| harbour of Peira us, to prevent any ſupplies to Athens by ſea. 


Without an ally, without a fleet, without ſtores, and blockaded by 
ſea and land, the Athenians; made no propoſal to their victoribus ene- 
mies: in ſullen defpondency they prepared, to the beſt of their abi. 
lity, for defence, without a reaſonable view but to procraſtinate their 
final doom, and certain to ſuffer in the interyal. But the conſidera- 
tion, for the cotemporary hiſtorian dwells upon this point, that with- 
out even revenge for a pretence, in the mere wantonneſs of power, 
they had doomed to maflacre and extirpation ſo many Grecian Goes, 
whoſe only crime was alliance with thoſe who had now obtained ſuch 
a ſuperiority in arms, incited to ſtubborn reiſtance aud deberred in- 
ter,. 47 8 h b 

Meanwhile the operations of the W dad merely to blockade; 5 
no aſſault Was attempted: : the purpoſe was to make the effect of fa- 
mine ſure; and before long it was ſeverely felt by the Athenians. 
Not however till many had died of hunger did they even talk of ca- 


pitulation. At length a deputation was ſent to king Agis, for he 


appears to have remained alone to command the blockade, propoſing | 


alliance offenſive and defenſive with Lacedæmon, which in the 


language of Grecian politics implied political ſubjection, ſtipu- 
lating only for the preſervation of their fortifications and their har- 
bour. Agis gave for anſwer, that he had no power to treat; pro- 

« poſals out be addrefled to the adminiſtration at Lacedæmon.“ Mi- 
niſters were then ſent into Peloponneſus: but at Sellaſia, on the border 
of Laconia, a haughty meſſage from the ephors commanded their 
immediate return; informing them, that the terms they brought 
« were known at Lacedæmon; and if they deſired: Peace, they mY 
* come better inſtructed. 7 
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Fhis anfiver, communicated at Ailing, filled the city with 45 pair 


Condemnation of the whole Athenian people to flavery was the leaſt 
evil now expected from the revenge of the enemy; and before even 
another deputation could bring an 2nſwer from Lacedæmon, many 

muſt periſh of hunger. Vet, Weid this extreme diſtreſs, the violence 
of party did not iat. The democratical party feared that the ariſto- 
cratical might make excluſi ive terms for their own advantage. It 
was underſtood that the Lacedzmonians propoſed, among other 
things, to require the demolition of the long walls for the 1 155 of 
ten furlongs. Archeſtratus, a member of the council, only declaring 
bis opinion in his place, that ſuch a requiſition ought not to prevent a 
treaty which might ſave the wretched remains of the common 
wealth, was impriſoned; and a decree of the people r forbidding; 
even to conſult about ſuch an article. 


It appears, however, that, in holding out the requibn tion to demoliſh 
the walls, no aſſurance had been given that the pains of ſlavery 
ſhould not be inflicted; and the 5 of this made the people ſo un- 


tractable, that the leading men ſeem to haue beem at a loſs to know: 


what they might ſafely even propoſe in ſo preſſing an exigency. At 
tength Theramenes ventured to offer, that if he might be commiſ- 


ſioned to go to Lyſander, as well as to Lacedæmon, ho would. under 
take to bring certain information whether there was a ſerious inten- 
tion to rede the Athenian people to ſlavery, or whether the demo- 


lition of the walls was required only to inſure political ſulijection. 

The people in aſſembly gave their approbation, and Theramenes went; 

but, according to Xenophon, who was evidently not his friend, he 
' did not execute his commiſſion with perfect good faith. Indeed, not- 

5 withſtanding the high terms in which he is mentioned by many an- 
tient writers, no eminent character of the age appears ſo dubious as: 
that of Theramenes. He remained with Lyſander more than. three 
months, waiting for the time when the total failure of proviſions: 
ſhould inforce patient attention to any advice that might be offered. 
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How the Athenians were inabled to ſupport themſelves ſo long, 
after mortality from famine was begun among them, the hiſtorian has 
omitted to mention: but ſome incidental information remaining from 
Iſoerates, conſidered together with Xenophon's account of the eir- 
cumſtances of the ſiege, ſuffices in ſome degree to explain it. The 
Peloponneſians, maſters of Attica, and commanding the ſeas, truſted 
that they could ſtarve the city into ſubmiſſion, without the great 
labor and ( expence of a contravallation, ſuch as the circuit of Athens 
and Peiræus, and the walls conneQing them, would require; and, 
more completely to deter the introduction of proviſions, they de- 
nounced by proclamation, immediate death againſt any who ſhould 
be taken in the attempt. But the preflure of want, and the dread of 
captivity, coinciding with the paſſion for diſtinction, ſtrong in Athe- 
nian breaſts, excited to daring action; and the Peloponneſian army 
could not completely guard the extenſive circuit of the walls, nor the 


fleet in all weathers perfectly block the harbour of Peiræus. Two. 


brothers, one of them captain of the Paralus (the ame. who. had 
been fent by Conon with the news of the defeat at Aigoſpotami), | 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſucceſsful adventure. Through the 
e circumſtance that Ifocrates afterward pleaded A, + cauſe 
for the captain of the Paralus, we learn that they found means, 
not only to introduce proviſions | into the harbour of Peiræus, but 
ſometimes even to intercept - the veſlels bringing proviſions for the 
Pelop onneſian fleet; a ſervice for which they were rewarded with 
crowns, and with the public thanks of the Athenian people, {olemaly | 
prouounced before the ſtatues of the eponymian heroes. 

Notwithſtanding theſe occaſional ſupplies, want, felt and appre- | 
hended, grew more and more prefling in Athens; and Theramenes, 
in the fourth month after his departure, truſting that the ferocity of the 
democratical ſpirit. Tg: be ſufficiently tamed, ventured to return 
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a The eponymian | heroes were. \ thoſe from wo the wards of Attica were named Their 
fatues ſtood near the prytaneium. Potter s Antiq. 
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without having performed what he had undertaken. To the anxious 


multitude, aſſembled in haſte to learn the refult of His tedious | 
negotiation,” he ' excuſed himſelf, by imputing his detention to Ly- 
ſander 3 who diſmiſſed him, he ſaid, at laſt, with a declaration, that 


654 


he had no authority, eit her to grant terms, or to ſay what the Lace- 


dæmonian government would require; and that application to any 
putpoſe could only be matle to the ephors. It was no longer time 
for heſitation. An ernbaſſy, conſilting of ten peffons, with "Thers- | 


menes at the head, was immediately appointed to go to Lacedæmon, 


with the fulleſt authority to treat concerning the fate of Athens, and 


fave the miſerable remains of the commonwealth if they could. 
The facred character of ambaffudors procured free paſſage for The- 
ramenes and his collegues as far as Sellaſia. There, as the former 


etibaſſy, they were met by an officer from the ephors, who would 
not permit them to proceed, till they had given ſatisfactory aſſurance : 
of the fulnefs of their powers. On their arrival at Lacedeinion, an 


aſſembly of the deputies of the Lacedætonian confederacy was held, 


in which the fate of Athens was to be decided. The Corinthian and 
Theban deputies contended vehemently c that no. terms ſhould be ; 


granted: the Athenian commonwealth, the enemy of the « common 


< Hberties of Greece, {0 nearly ſucceſsful i in the horrid” attempt to in- 
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« ſlave' or exterminate the whole nation, ought to be annihilated, 
Many of the other deputies ſupported | this opinion: but the Lacedz- . 


monians, whoſe adminiſtration was little ſubject to paſſionate counſels 
or haſty deciſion, ſeem to have predetermined otherwiſe. Deprived 


of its navy and of the revenue and power derived from tranſmarine 
| dependencies, Athens, under oligarchal government, they thought 
might be a valuable dependency oo Lacedzmon ; - and perhaps the 
dees Sich of what had happened but a few years before, when al- 
moſt all Peloponneſus. had been united in war againſt them, might 


give to apprehend that, at ſome future period, they might want a 


balancing power againſt Corinth, Thebes, or Argos. They declared 


i therefore, with oſtentation of regard for tile common welfare and 
A | | gl ory 
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1 glory of Greece, that it would not become the Peloponneſian 
confederacy, and Jeaſt of all the Lacedzmonians; to reduce to ſlavery 
a Grecian people, to whom the nation was beholden for the molt 
No ſervices, in the greateſt danger that ever threatened 
a + Accordingly, they. propoſed, and it was reſolved, that the 
| 3 upon which the Athenians ſhould be permitted to exiſt in 
. + ck freedom, ſhould, be theſe ; That all ſhips of war ſhould be 
8 ſurrendered, except twelve; that the long walls and the fortifica - 
tions of Peiræus ſhould be deſtroyed; that al) exiles and. fugitives. 
6 ſhould be reflored, to. the rights of the city 3, that the Athenians 
« ſhould. hold the. fam 1 ſtates "for. friends or. enemies as they were 
1 reſpectively ſo to Lacedzmon ; that the Athenian. forces ſhould 80 e 
1 wherever Lacedæmon ſhould command by land and ſe . 
Xen: Hel. With theſe terms Theramenes and his collegues haſtened back to 
- 74 * Athens. | Already ſuch numbers had. periſhed for want, that to hold 
| many days longer was impoſſible. The arrival of the ambaſſadors. 
therefore was no ſooner announced, than the people from all parts of 
a the city crowded about. them, in the moſt painful anxiety leſt an irre- 
. ſiſtible enemy ſhould ſtill have refuſed to treat, and no choice ſhould 
remain but to die of hunger, or ſurrender to the mercy of thoſe from 
? whomthey had ſcarcely a pretencet to alk mercy. Information that a treaty 
| was concluded, gave for the night general relief. On the morrow an 
aſſembly of the people was held. Theramenes declared the terms, 
which, he ſaid, were the beſt that himſelf and his collegues had been 
able to obtain, and ſuch as, in his opinion, the people, in the pre- 5 
ſent moſt unfortunate ſtate of things, would do well to accept. A 
conſiderable body nevertheleſs even now affirmed pertiuaciouſſy that 
they would not conſent to the demolition of the walls. A large ma- 
jority however, yielding to the preſſure of extreme neceſſity, carried 5 
a decree ratifying the treaty concluded by their ambaſſadors. _ 


. 14. © The acceptance of the offered terms being notified to the beſiegin g 
armament, Agis took poſſeſſion of the walls, and Ly ſander entered | 
the harbour of Peiræus with bis fleet. The demolition of the walls 


Was 
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was a principal eircumſtance of triumph to the Peloponneſians. It 3 
was ſet about by the army, with much parade, to the found of mili- 
tary muſic, and with an alacrity, ſays the cotemporary Athenian 
hiſtorian, natural to thoſe who conſidered that day as the era of re- 
ſtored freedom to Greece. Notices were then ſent to the exiles and 
fugitives, moſtly men of the beſt families of Athens, to whom this 
ſad reverſe in the fortune of their couutry would alone give the means 
of returning to it, and recovering their property. Their preſence was 
neceſſary toward the probable permanence of the next meaſure, the 
change of government to an oligarchy. The popular aſſembly was 
aboliſhed, and the ſupreme authority was committed, for the preſent, 
to a council of thirty men, among whom Theramenes found a place. 
They were directed to confider of a new form of political adminiſtra- 
tion, ſuch as Lacedæmon ſhould approve, preſerving the antient laws 


and civil government of the e as far as might conſiſt- 


with 'oligarchy. 
Things being fo far ſettled in Athens, Agis led away the Pelopon- 


neſian army, including the garriſon of Deceleia ; and all Attica, but 


Attica only, became once more the quiet poſſeſſion of the Athenians. 
Lyſander conducted the fleet to Samos. The people of that iſland, 
after ſuſtaining a ſiege for ſome time, capitulated ; and the terms 
granted were milder than their conduct apparently had deſerved : 


they were permitted to depart in fafety whither they pleaſed ; carry- 


ing, however, only the clothes they wore. - The lands, houſes, ſlaves, 
cattle, the whole iſland in ſhort, with all it contained, were given to 
their f:llowcitizens: of the ariſtocratical party. After having. ſettled 


this buſineſs, I. yſander diſmiſſed the ſhips of the allies, and with 


the Lacedæmonian ſquadron failed for Laconia. 

So ended the Peloponneſian war, in its twenty-ſeventh year ; thus 
Lacedzmon, now in alliance with Perſia, became again decidedly 
the leading power of Greece, and the ariſtoeratical, or rather the 


oligarchal, triumphed over the democratical intereſt in almoſt every 


commonwealth of the nation. 
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